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In sending to La Fayette that portion 
of the Constitutional Code, entitled 
Defenave Force,* for his ^pioval, 
eriticism, and correction, Bentham 
writes: — 

Bentham to La Fatbttb. 
(Extract) 

** AtiffHH U, ie2S. 
^ On this occasion, my principal ob- 
ject has been to render the condition of 
the subject many, among the military, 
and under them that of the non-mili- 
taiy, as comfortable and desirable as the 
nature of the case will admit. With a 
Tiew to late Spanish America, (in which 
country, so &r as they go, such of my 
worics as have been edmd in French by 
Dumont, are the only subjects of refer- 
ence, hayinff all of them been translated 
into and pm^lished in Spanish,) the one 
here in question is translating into that 
language, and about half the quantity 
of the Eiiiglish impression is already in 
print, with copies of it in Mexico. At 
different times my friends here have 
heard, from the Creole diplomatists 
here, that a young man of the higher 
orders there^ is not regarded as having 
received a course of instruction suitable 
to his condition, unless he has gone 



♦ See Work*, toI. ix. p. 333 #< s«9. 
Vol, Xi. 



through those same works. What the 
degree of sale of the l^anish edition is, 
may be learnt from Bossange Fr^ree, by 
whom they have been successively pul>> 
lished. Ineee things I mention, for the 
purpose of clearing myself, as well as I 
am able, from the imputation of unwar- 
rantable presumption, by endeavouring 
to waste such time as yours in an occu- 
pation not worthy of it. 

^^ As to myself^ I am somewhat 
younger than I was, when, as fur as a 
troublesome complaint allowed, you saw 
me happy at Lagrange. The gloom in 
which the compbunt involved me, has 
since been dissipated by cure. Felix 
Bodin, who for some weeks has been 
ocular witness of the difference, will, I 
shouldhope,ere this,if youhave seen him, 
have given this evidence in my favour. 

^^The rose truniere, alioi Rose de 
Syrie, about which I gave you so much 
trouble, turns out to have been nothing 
but an accidental variety of our com- 
mon English holly-oak, which, and in 
greater perfection, I had already. But 
it was to the sentimental association 
that the flower I saw there was indebted 
for the principal value it possessed in 
my eyes, llie race sprtmg from La- 
grange is accordingly distin^ished, and 
preserved distinct with religious care, 
and shown with corresponding pride 

* B 
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and vanity to all visiters capable of 
appreciating it. I shall not forget yonr 
pictnre of human felicity: scene, the 
United States-ndrawn first in English, 
then in French, for the edification of 
the Jesuit-begotten imps, to whom it 
was what a spout of holy water is to 
their best friend the devil. Whenever, 
for the first time, your name is men- 
tioned here by a visiter, out that same 
picture comes of course. Had the thinff 
oeen possible, I would give no smafi 
pricefor a copy of it taken in short-hand." 

^' Now that I have pen in hand, — a 
dul^ which, unpleasant as it is, I cannot 
shnnk from, — is to inform you of what 
the most intelligent friends of eood go- 
vernment in general, and in France in 
particular, say here of the existing ac- 
cusation of the French ministry. What 
is said is, that it amounts to nothing, 
and forms not any substantial and war- 
rantable grounds for punishment, being 
composed exclusively of a tissue oiva^tie 
£feneralU%e$ in a dedamatpry style, un- 
supported by any specific article of 
charge ; that the only part which, upon 
the frioe of it, bears anyUiing of this last- 
mentioned character is, that which con- 
cerns the opening of letters at the Post- 
office ; and that in this case the charge 
is deficient in respect of the precision 
necessary to give support to conviction 
upon substantial and tenable grounds. 

*' In this opinion it is proper that I 
should at the same time mention, that 
nothing of mine is comprised, my time 
not admitting of my obtaining any 
approach to an adequate conception of 
it. I haye kept my mind turned from 
the subject altogether. 

'' In this respect our articles of chaige, 
as contained m the aocuaations called 
ImpeaehmenUy in and by which the 
functions of Judge have been exercised 
by the House of Lords, and those of 
Accuser by the House of Commons, 
might, in the character of models, or, as 
the term is. Precedents^ afford some in- 
struction* I may, perhaps, before this 
letter it dosed, lie able to procure a list 
of the most ^posite and recent of these 
impeachments, with references as to the 



publication in which they may respec- 
tively be seen. 

" With one observation more, which 
is my own. On hearing read, (for it is 
only by my ears that 1 can read any 
such small print as that in newspapers,) 
on hearing read a short paragraph re- 
lating to the mode of proc^dmg on 
this occasion, it appeared to me that 
application made m>m the Chamber of 
Deputies for documents to serve as 
evidence (preuves) to ministerial offen- 
ces, had experienced refnsaL This 
same refusal presents itself to me as 
being a flagrant violation of the spirit 
of your Constitution, if the Charter can 
be called a Constitution, and that' Con- 
stitution has any spirit in it — as flagrant 
a violation of that spirit, as well as of 
one of the most incontestable principles 
ofjusticeascan easily be conceived. Thus 
much as to the wirit: as to the lettery 
for the reason above-mentioned, I have 
refrained from taking cognizance of it." 

In introducingColonelLeiceeter Stan- 
hope to J. B. Say, Bentham says : — 
Bbntham to J. B. Sat. 
(Extract.) 
'' 9th September, 1828. 

^^ Well then, now for his claims to 
such distinction ; though / have not time 
(not to speak of yours) for more than 
a small part of them. The services 
rendered in British India to the East 
India Company by the late Marquis 
Hastings^ (in so &r as conquests costing 
more than they produce are services,) 
— services, more extensive than were 
oyer rendered before by any one gover- 
nor in that part of the world, — are mat- 
ter of notoriety. Marauis Hastings was 
a lord, like other lords. Two private 
secretaries he had,one formilitaiy affiuis, 
Colonel Young^ — also an intimate friend 
of mine, — a man of most transcendent 
worth, in respect of morality, intellec- 
tualify, and active talent, — uniting the 
accomplished utilitarian statesman with 
the man of letters, the mathematician, 
&c, &c.,^and this Stanhope : in these 
two men, those, who were in the way to 
be informed, have seen the real auwors 
of the 60-brilliant successes to which the 
Marquis gave his name. Stanliope is> 
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moreover, a highly diBiingaished Phil- 
hellene: of his serrices in that cause, 
in that unhappy countr7,~H9ervices, like 
aU others that have heen expended liiere, 
unhappiljso unavailingly,-— his interest- 
ing work on Greece, among other thmgs, 
contains some particulars. But here I 
must out short. He is one of the ten 
or eleven sons of the Ear] of Harrington, 
Captain of the King's Body Guards, 
€h)vemor of Windsor Castle, &C., &c. 
Of his three sisters, one is married to 
the premier peer of Ireland-^'-the Duke 
of Leinster, another to the heir-apparent 
of the English Duke of Bedford. Ab- 
stractedly considered, La Fayette would 
not like nim the better for this, any more 
than ^ou and I. But, considering that, 
notwithstanding all this, he is as thorough 
a Radical as the best of us, here you see 
is no small merit In a letter 1 gave 
him once to Dumont, I spoke of the dis- 
advantage he labours under, in respect 
of birth and parentage; adding, with 
equal candour and discernment, the ob- 
servation that this was no Dftult of his, — 
he could not help it Dumont received 
this tout hannement t he took my illus- 
trious friend for a bastard, or something 
of that sort; and, for aught I know, 
received him accordingly. 

" Know you anythmg of Arthur 
O'Connor, — an Irishman, — Lieutenant- 
general (at any rate so he was in Buona- 
parte's time) in the French service? He 
was at the head of the Iri^ Rebellion, 
anno 1798. He has an estate, of be- 
tween £3000 and £4000 a-year, in 
Ireland : retaining it still, because Lord 
Castlereagh, of blessed memory, could 
not come at the evidence necessary to 
get it £rom him. He is married to a 
daughter of the Marquis de Condorcet, 
with whom he has a fortune of £2000 
a-year, — ^the Philosophic Marquis, who 
was a retainer of D'Alembert, and had 
not a Itardy having married a rich wife, 
anno 1813, — O'Connor, though made a 
Lieutenant-general by Buoni^parte, had 
not seen him. for some years. On the 
commencement of Buonaparte's reverses, 
O'Connor called on him, and said. You 
are an emperor : I, as you well know, 
am a republican. I would not, theretore, 
seek to obtrude myself: but now, under 
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existing circumstances, I thought it 
might not be displeasing to you to hear, 
from my own mouth, that my fidelity, 
respect, and gratitude continue unim- 
paired. Buonaparte shed tears, [|once 
in the course of his reign; so (you know) 
did Plato.]" 

La Fayette to Bentham. 

" Lagrange^ November 10, 1828. 

^^ My excellent and illustrious 
Friend, — Since your last and much- 
valued communication, dated end of 
August, has reached me, I have received 
neither printed books, manuscripts, nar- 
rative, or visit ^m Monsieur Rey or 
Felix Bodin. It is true I have remained 
on my farm at Lagrange, and have devo- 
ted only a few, say as many, hours as were 
requisite to improve my mind by youren- 
lightened and philanthropic letters, and 
to cheer my heart with the testimonies 
of your esteem and friendship. Not 
that I think my observations might be 
useful to yon. Beeides the weight of 
correspondence, and a series of diversi- 
fied duties which press upon me in a 
manner disproportioned with the length 
of the day, I am too old and rusted a 
soldier to be so serviceable as any of your 
more recent military men, excepting, 
perhaps, in those general ideas when the 
republican citixen takes the lead of tac- 
tics, and at that more lofty point of view 
you have nobody to consult 

<^ The baneful emulation for standing 
armies had, from the reign of Louis XIV., 
prevailed in Europe, small powers striv- 
mg, like the ^^c^Q the fable, to imitate 
their betters. When the Revolution of 
'89 roused and armed a great nation, to 
the institution of the National Guard of 
France, upon which Mr Comte has 
lately published an interestmg book, 
were owing the first sncoessee against the 
connter-revolutionatTCoalition, and after 
the imperial despotism, neglecting, or 
rather fearing, the principle of an armed 
organization of the people, depended 
upon its own genius and tbo powers of 
a numerous and admirable regular army, 
whose superiority was confessed by Bri- 
tain, and attested by victoriee. Yon have 
seen the almost invincible host and om- 
nipotent Napoleon repelled by a popo- 
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lar iiiBimeotion of Qenoans ; the (ate 
of your ffallant troops, inured to the 
trials and dangers of the Spanish war, 
in their attack upon the hasty lines of 
New Orleans, defended hj an American 
militia, has heen a matter of European 
wonder. Yet, when in the ChamW of 
Deputies we ask, not for the dissolution 
of the standing army, hut its reduction 
within proper hounds, so as to form a 
regimental nucleus for larger importa- 
tions in time of war, when we insist upon 
limiting the conscription time to three 
years, under the colours, and a Lancas- 
trian primary education, and three years 
on furloiiglh-H90 that young men, when 
they are taught the use of arms to repel 
an myasion, do not lose the destination 
of their future life ; when we consider 
standing troops as the ranguard of an 
armed nation, and call for a general 
system of national guards, naming their 
own officers, — which, in countries where 
the goyemment is not, like in the United 
States, the people itself appears to us a 
necessary condition, eyen for the main- 
tenance of discipline, — ^weareopposednot 
only hy the prejudices, remembrances, 
and counter-reyolutionary hopes of the 
and&n rigimey but by imperialism, mili- 
tarism, and wilful forgetfiilneaB of men, 
many of whom, had uey not found in 
the National Guards a source of glory 
and adyancement, miffht haye remained 
in the inferior ranks of society and regu- 
lar armies. To the federation of 1790, 
fourteen thousand deputies, duly elected, 
were sent by upwards of 3,000,000 of 
National Guards. The militia of the 
United States amounts to 1,100,000 
men, equal to defend independence, li- 
berty, equality, territory, and leffal onler, 
against a coalition of the rest of Uie world. 
«< I thank you, my dear Sir, for your 
observations on the impeachment of 
ministers. Let me be allowed, as a 
disciple of the American School, to adopt 
the principles which limit the judgment 
of public men to dismissal from office 
and future incapacity, leaying it with 
the courts of justice to try them, as other 
offenders, by common law. In Europe 
it 18 not the case. On the greater part of 
the continent, a minister is reeponrible 
to his own master, and often to the 



maater and mistress, whereyer there is 
what is called a Constitution, (not a 
written Constitutional act, originating 
with the soyereignt^ of the people, 
framed by their special representatiyes, 
accepted by them, as it is practised in 
the United States, as we had introduced 
at the beginning of the French Reyolu- 
tion, but a series of precedents, chartered 
grants, the acknowledgment of rights 
made by royalty, on the presentation of 
priyilege, as you haye it in England ; 
or a written Charter, acknowledging 
some rights, abridging others, denying 
many, among which, the first of them, 
the National right to make it :) under 
this mock Constitution, I say, the mode 
of impeachment of ministers includes 
the whole proceeding of the law. What 
is called popular representation accuses. 
Hereditary l^islators become heredi- 
tary judges. The French charter has 
specified two offences, treason and con- 
cussion, which, indeed, extends far, if 
misadyismg the king, or oppressing the 
king, is treason, and the misappropri- 
ation of public money is eonctmum : 
the sense of the Chamber of Deputies, 
alter better elections, has secured their 
dismissal, the object being less their 
being brought to punishment, than of 
such men obtaining a &rther remoyal of 
chances for the return to office. It is 
wished to effect the dismissal of adminis- 
trative agents still supported by the 
court, wmch would be the result if a 
committee of inquiry were named by 
the house, an advanti^ which your Par- 
liamenthasoyerourChambers. Thismay, 
in some measure, explain the hesitation, 
embrofflio and minorities for energetic 
resolutions, which you haye iustly re- 
marked in the management of that idSair. 
Your communications of English prece- 
dents cannot but be yery wdcome. 

^' Seyeral packets haye arriyed since 
I last heard mm the noble kind-hearted 
friend, of whom you haye said she had 
the sweetest and strongest mind that 
oyer was lodged in a female body: 
[Miss F. Wr^t]] the singular part, 
suited, as you obseryed, to her rinffular 
character, may be misrepresented by 
people not well acquainted with the 
punty of her heart, the candour of her 
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mind, the enthusmsm of her philan- 
ihmpyy the dkmtereetednesB of her 
views, and the viyacity of her hopes ; 
her tdents, indeed, part of which era* 
porate in theories, of the certainty and 
utility of which she has not a doaht, 
mi^t hare been, I think, more effica- 
ciously employed, even to promote her 
own humane purposes ; but to know, to 
respect, and to love her, will ever be, 

in my sense, one and the same thing. 

« « « « 

*' I am much obliged for the preference 
you are pleased to preserve in behalf of 
my Syrian Ro$e^ although its intrinsic 
merit has not stood the proof of a more 
commercial-horticultural examination : 
sentimental associations are not strange 
flowers on the soil where she originated. 
There, they tell love tales : here, it has 
been consecrated to friendship, a friend- 
ship more cordially reciprocated. — Your 
affectionate friena." 

Beniham, on occasion of Henry Hunt's 
attack upon 0*Connell, wrote to him 
this anonymous letter : — 

^ I am not personally known either 
to yourself or to Mr O'Connell : but I 
am, and have long been, a sincere and 
most zealous friend of Radical Reform, 
— that cause which you and he espouse. 
Proportioned 4e my attachment to that 
cause, is my regjet at the thought of the 
damitte, which it stands exposed to sus- 
tain from this personal altercation be- 
tween two so preeminently powerful 
supporters of it. In his letter, the yitu- 
peratiye matter (1 am persuaded) can- 
not have damageayou in public opinion, 
in any the smallest degree. In your 
letter, likewise, the argumentative mat- 
ter, I am equally persuaded, would have 
produced more good effect to the cause, 
and raised you still higher in the esteem 
and admiration of the readers, if it had 
been entirely divested of the matter of 
the same sort, which, though less in 
quantity and coarseness, it nevertheless 
contains. Along with this letter, I am 
writing one to him with the same object. 
The pro|[»er subject-matter of consider- 
ation, with a view to present practice, 
is, not what he hat been^ but what he is 
at present : and that is — the only man 



perhaps in the world, by whom, for many 
many years to come, IBtadical Reform, or 
any approach to it can be brought upon 
the carpet, with any the smallest chance 
of success. His fiM^rumento are the vast 
majority of the people of Ireland— his 
operatioM^ by means of those same in- 
struments, petitionings for Reform : for 
Reform in whatever shape, for a com- 
mencement, may be deemed to afford the 
most promising prospect of success. For 
the prayer of we petition, what I should 
prefer, is — the ballot : in the first place 
alone, without any other of the features. 
Why alone ? Because, in Ireland, the 
forty-shilliuff freeholders compose the 
main body of his strength ; and the bal- 
lot being their sole permanent security, 
against the option between slavery and 
starvation, the other features would, in 
comparison, be as nothing to them: and 
because, to my knowledge, there are 
several in the House of Commons, who 
would vote for the ballot, but would not 
vote for any adequate, if any, extension 
of the right of sunrage. If that can not 
be carri^ still less would it be possible 
to cany Radical Reform tn toto : on the 
other hand, suppose it carried, we should 
then push on with increase of strength. 
Now, then-H9U]^pose him toiiave got up 
a body of petitioners for the ballot 9 a 
body strong enough for the purpose of 
appropriate and nece$9ary intimida^ 
tton f think of the support it would give 
you, on the occasion of a speech from 
you, at a meeting of the Livery in Guild- 
Aall: whereas, without such a support, 
the finest speech that ever was or could 
be uttered, would be so much sound, and 
nothing more. And so, again, in meet- 
ing of the Comnum Councily of which 
it IS among my ardent wishes to see you 
a member. He, in his part of the field, 
you, in yours— could you but prevail 
upon yourselves, or be prevailed upon, 
to forget, on both sides, the irrelevant 
matter in question, you might, on his 
arrival in London, act in concert, and 
with ffreatly increased effect. 

" *No :* you may say— * he is insin- 
cere,' or ^ haisfickU, and he will back 
out again, as he has done already/ 
Well, then, for the purpose of the argu- 
ment— be it so : still, the further he has 
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carried matters on in onr track, htfore 
he has backed out, so much the better, 
for, 80 much the better shall we be able 
to do without him when he is gone. 

'* But mj opinion of him, is — ^that at 
present, in his declared advocacy of 
Radical Reform, even in its complete 
extent, he is nncere* 

" I cannot stay to give all my rea- 
sons. But some of them are these : — 

" 1. I remember when, several years 
ago, he brought upon the carpet 
j^ulical Reform, in its whole extent: 
making express reference to Bentham's 
Parliamentary Reform Catechism, or 
Radical Reform Bill, or both, I forget 
which. At that time he gave the mat- 
ter up : how could he do otherwise ? — 
no support could, he find ; to have per- 
severed would have been, tiienceforward, 
to render it impossible to make any 
part of the great progress he has made. 
In his place (I remember weU) I should 
have done the same. 

^ 2. Next, as to the matter which you 
have so |K>werfully brought in chaige 
a^fainst him: anci, in particular, the 
giving up the forty-shilling freeholders. 
At that time, I was witness to great 
difference of opinion between a number 
of intelligent men, all zealous Radical 
well-wishers to Reform — all of them 
completely—either unexposed to, or su- 
perior to, sinister interest in any shape. 
If I misrecoUect not, I mvself was for 
the giving up the votes of the men eo 
oircnmstanceMl. Why? because, their 
condition considered, I could not, at 
thai time, see any, the smallest proba- 
bility of their domg as they haw done. 
Nowhere but in Ireland could any self- 
sacrifice, in point of nuwheruy so exten- 
sive, or a thousandth part so extevmw^ 
have been produced: nor even ther^ 
without a sort of miracle : or even by 
miracles, for more than a time of pr^- 
€ariou$ duration — a time of preterna- 
tural ««ct^aKon. 

" Abominable as the other conditions 
are, every one of them, to my mind — 
considering him as an Irish Catholic, 
(I myself am neither Irishman nor Ca- 
tholic,) I know not how to regard him 
(I muist coniess) as blameable, either 
nn the score of honesty or judgment, for 



being desirous of making these conces- 
sions, rather than lose emancipation al- 
together: emancipation in the other re- 
maining shapes. 

" Now, then, with this opinion, with 
what justice can / think ill of a man 
for taking the course which, without 
any personal interest in the matter, I 
myself took, or should have taken? 
Now, as to the late occasion : — On that 
occasion, he gave up the motion for 
Radical Reform, and submitted to the 
substitution of the word Constttutiona/^ 
which, as you think, and as I think, 
means nothing at alL This submission 
he made. But why ? for the same ir- 
resistible reason for which he made the 
former one, as above; because, either 
the motion of which die word Radical 
stood part^ would have been carried 
againet him, or, if carried by him, would 
Imve produced such a echiem as miffht 
have left him in a state of comparative 
impotence. So much for the motion: 
but, as to At# own opinion^ he then de- 
clared, and has since repeatedly de- 
clared, that, by Constitutional Beform^ 
he meant Radical — ^nothing short of it. 

^' Other passages in his political con- 
duct there are, for which i cannot find 
any such justification: such was his 
adulation and prostration in regard to 
the king. But the &ilinf belongs part- 
ly to his nation, and partly to his pro- 
rossion. The Irish are in extremes na- 
turally; and lawyers, being paid for 
being so, are so habituually. But, since 
that time, he has had a most instructive 
course of political experience : and, ac- 
cording to my view of the matter, he 
has profited by it. He seems to me 
much improved. 

" As to youy l^r, forgive the liberty 
implied in bestowing npon yourself that 
same commendation. Of late, I have 
had the pleasure of hearing it bestowed 
upon you, and without a dinentinr 
voice, by many flowers of our Radicu 
flock, whose sentiments and opinions in 
relation to you were, till of late, very 
far from favourable: and, amongst them 
even rivals : but such rivals, whom no 
opposition, on the ground either of inter- 
est or sentiment, could ever draw aside 
out of the path of sincerity and justice. 
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^ To joa, it 18 no unexampled conne, 
to unite with men with whom joa hare 
had differences. Witness Mr Cohhett. 

^'I have never seen either jonrself 
or Mr O'Connell. He knows not of 
my writing this: nor of my having any 
such thing in my thoughts : he cannot : 
for it has not heen in them longer than 
this day or two. 

^ But I haye some reason for think- 
ing that I have some influence with him: 
and if^ hy an answer to this, you will 
express a disposition to come to an ac- 
commodation, and enter into an union 
with him, as above, — whatsoever influ- 
ence I may have with him, shall for 
that purpose be emi)loyed. K you lay 
on me your injunctions not to let him 
know that any such di^Mwition on your 
part has been manifested, those injunc- 
tions shall most punctually be complied 
with : but it seems to me it would afford 
a better promise, if you would not: for, 
at any rate, it is not with you that the 
proposal for an accommodation would, 
in this case, have originated : and here 
would be so much proof of sincere affec- 
tion to the cause, and of good temper, 
of which you would have set the exam- 
ple : to Atm, all that would remain 
would be, to follow it : to follow the 
example set by you, 

*^ I forbear giving you my name : it 
is not necessary to the production of the 
effect desired : and it might have the 
effect of loading with irrelevant matter, 
a business of such transcendent impor- 
tance, which is already but too much 
encumbered with it I flatter myself 
that, without discovering the name of 
the iiuHvidualy your discernment will 
discover in the sort of person, one in 
whom, at any rate, for a purpose such 
as the present, the requisite confidence 
may be placed, without any such risk 
as need oppose a bar to it. A letter, 
directed to A. Z., at Mr B^eld's, sta- 
tioner, OhariBg Cross, will come to 
hand. 

^P.S.*«I dread the am>eanuice of 
another hasty and hot letter from 
O'Connell, before that which I am writ- 
ing can reach him. Suppose any such 
letter to arrive, would it not be better 
to put it aside unread : at any rate, till 



yon have seen wh^t, if anjrthing, the 
letter I am writing to him has pro- 
duced? 

CoLONBL Young to Bbnthah. 

'' Calcutta, September 80, 1828. 

*' My dear and yENBRATSD Friend, 
— I &iled not to send off to Rammohun 
Roy, my excellent friend the Brahnun, 
ku portion of the package's contents 
and your letter to him ; and he teUs me, 
in a note, that he will endeavour, to the 
utmost of his ability, to write to you on 
the subject of your letter, and thank 
you for your notice of him. He is a 
very sincerely modest man — ^far too diffi- 
dent indeed for the remarkable and 
unique station he fills amonff his be- 
nighted countrymen. His whole time 
almost has been occupied for the last 
two years in defending himself and his 
son against a bitter and virulent persecu- 
tion which has been got up against the 
latter nominaUy — ^but against himself 
and his abhorred free opinions in 
reality— by a conspiracy of his own 
bigoted countr3rmen, protected and en- 
couraged, not to say instigated, by some 
of ours— influential and official men who 
cannot endure that a presumptuous 
'Black Man' should tread so closely 
upon the heels of the dominant white 
class, or rather should jxus them in the 
march of mind. Rammohun Roy, after 
an arduous and prolonged battle through 
a gradation of tribunals, has at length, 
by dint of talent, perseverance, and 
ngfat, got the better m the last resort; 
but the strife, and the magnitude of the 
stake, and the long despair of justice, 
have shattered his nerves and impaired 
his digestion and bodily health, and his 
energies of mind. It is now over, and 
I hope' most fervently that he will re- 
cover himself again. Not only has he no 
eqmcU here among his countrymen, but he 
has none that at all approach to equality, 
even among the little ' sacred squadron' 
of disciples whom he is 8lowl;jr^and 
gradually gathering around him in de- 
spite of obstacles from lus own and our 
people, which no one can riffhtly appre- 
ciate who has not seen and felt the diffi- 
culties which the condition of society 
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liere opposes to a refonner, and, above 
all, to a natiye refonner. But he perse- 
veres, and does make a distinct and visi- 
ble progress, slow as it is— very slow ! It 
must increase in a geometric ratio, if he 
is only spared long enough to organize 
the elements he is gathering toge&er of 
resistance to superstition and fanaticism, 
religious and politicaL His main efforts 
are directed, and judiciously so, to the 
primary step in the process of ameliora- 
tion—of throwing off the yoke of priest- 
hood and of outs. The diabolical genius 
who devised the separation of Hmdoos 
into orders, who are cut off from all 
social and intimate connexion of what 
may be called a domestic nature with 
each other, set at woi^ an instrument 
complete and effectual in its operation 
for tiie political as well as the religious 
prostration of mankind. Where men 
may not dwell with each other in domes- 
tic association — ^where they cannot eat 
or drink, intermarry, and intercommune 
together, because of difference of tribe 
and privilege— where this evil has been 
fixed and imprinted by many centuries 
of habitual acquiescence, and under hor- 
rible penalties of excommunication — 
where such is the frame of society, how 
cui men combine for any useful purpose 
of improvement or resistance? No 
wonder that the Hindoos have always 
been enslaved and oppressed when they 
are thus effectually divided ! Till these 
barriers can be weakened or broken 
down, nothing can be done by them, or 
perhaps for them. It is against this 
anti-social element of Hindoo society 
that Rammohun Roy directs his quiet 
— ^his secret — ^but his persevering en- 
deavours ; and by avoiding any public 
alarming of the firahminical and higher 
orders of his countrymen — and, I may 
add, of our own jealous aristocracy of 
colour and of place, he is obtaining the 
alow but distinct progress to which I 
have adverted — ^he is gathering round 
him asecret society of Imdoos of various 
cast^ whom he persuades by degrees 
to associate, and even eat together at 
his house : Those who go beyond this 
atc/ul line of demarcation can never re- 
cede ; that is, the kicker orders (and he 
is himself of the very highest caste) of 



Brahmins, and others, who Bxeeommitted 
by the act of degradation implied in 
domestic intercourse with inferior tribes. 
*' I fear I may have fidled in impress- 
ing you with the same notions which I 
entertain, of the infinite importance of 
this line of conduct. As I have siud 
before, one must have personal experi- 
ence of the abominations of this sort of 
politico-religious aristocratical frame of 
society, to appreciate it. Witliout thai 
it is natural that philanthropists, at a 
distance, should thmk Rammohun Roy 
wastes his time and expends his valuable 
life and labours in work of an inferior 
sort, — and you may £EUioy that he moves 
too slowly, and does not come forward 
with sufficient boldness, to strike at 
greater evils, and attack men and mea- 
sures of a higher order. But to what 
end should he labour at such works if 
the ground be not prepared to receive 
the seed? As yet there are none or next to 
none fit to comprehend the more lofty 
imaginings which his master-mind can 
grasp, and on which he loves to expsir 
tiate in the confidential society of some 
three or four heterodox Europeans. But 
he is ploughing, and harrowing, and 
planting, and our ^ after-comers', if h« 
lives long enough, will see the fruits. 
It is strange, you will think, that such 
a man should be looked upon coldly, not 
to say disliked, by the mass of Europeans, 
— tov^ he is greatly attached to us and 
our r^me. Not that he loves our 
churches, or priests, or lawyers, or poli- 
ticians; but because he considers the 
contact of our superior race with his 
degraded and inferior ooimtrymen, as 
the only means and chance they have 
of improving themselves in knowledge 
and energy. But it is one of the thou- 
sand curses inflicted by the Company's 
r^me in India, that nineteen in twenty, 
or rather ninety-nine in a hundred, of 
the only Europeans who are allowed to 
come to this country, are employ^ 
civil or military, who resort hiwer to 
scrape up and carry away all they can, 
and as soon as they can, without heed, 
or caxey or concern in the prosperity of 
India. A dominating race thus ^itcamj^- 
edintL conquered country, and an infini- 
tesimaUyand small minority in numbers. 
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natnrallj looks with the extreme of 

jealousy on all improTeineiits, physical 

and mental, of the Indigines, or even of 

their own mixed descendants ; nor will 

it ever be otherwise till resort is free to 

all who can bring witii them or obtain 

the means of supporting themselyes, 

settling, colonizing, and amalgamating, 

and identifjring themselyes and their 

posterity with the natives. 

• « « • « 

** To the evil of general jobbing and 
general distrost, there is a remedy fhUy 
and nrnversall^ applicable, — rnbhc 
opinion. If mdependent Europeans 
were not kept ont, and being here, if 
they coold speak freely through the 
press, and were not liable to deportation 
at will, then there would be such a check 
on the proceeding of secretaries, and 
boards, and councils, as would deter 
them from jobbery and iniustice. Then 
the supreme authority might safely and 
satisfactorily leave nine-tenths of its 
trumpery avocations to inferior frmction- 
aries. Then there would be time to 
l^;islate and improve, and, before all 
thmgs, to modify, while our statute-book 
is yet manageably small,' and our corps 
of the law have not yet maintained a 
strong and separate interest, powerful 
enough to put down all improvement ! 
Publicity, — a free press would thus pre- 
vent our minds from stagnating, and 
our local government womd gr^iually 
assume its proper functions, and would 
take much of its tone from the opinions 
of those it ruled. There would be time 
to do good. 

^ Lord William Bentinck seems very 
frank and plain, very inauisitive, and 
endowed with considerable sa^usity; 
his temper is excellent, I hear. I think 
he will encourage the press, because he 
is honest and diBgent; clean hands and 
dear head, 'tis not such who fear pub- 
licity. I think he will promote educa- 
tion, and do away the murder of women 
and children. 1 think he will admit 
natives to higher offices of trust, and do 
away the exclusion of black and coloured 
men from the administration of justice. 
He is the only man I have yet seen in 
power, who seemed to think as if he 
thought Patronage wds not private pro- 



perty but a trust. Already he has de- 
livered himself very considerably from 
the trammels of clique, and the bureau 
here, who usually possess themselves of 
a new comer, and never leave him till 
they bring hun down to their own level, 
as opposers of all that is liberal. 

^^ These are no slight iloff€$, but they 
are rather pro^ostics than predications. 

^ All happiness attend you, my ve- 
nerable and dear master. — 'Yours affec- 
tionately and sincerely." 

Bentham to the Duke of Welunoton. 

^ Queen's Square Plaeey Wettmiiutery 
" I2th Dee. 1828. 

^^ Lord Duke, — Listen to me : your 
name will — ay, shall be greater than 
Cromwell's. Already you are, as in 
his day he was, the hero of war. Lis- 
ten to me, and you will be what he 
tried to be, but could not make himself 
— the hereof peace,— of that peace which 
is the child of Justice. 

'* After subduing the three kingdoms, 
he attacked the army of lawyers. They 
repulsed him. They were too many for 
him. 

*^ About sixty years ago I deserted 
from it, and have been carrying on 
against them a guerilla war ever since. 

*^ I have got together a body, which 
is every day augmenting. I am now 
on the point of attacking them in force. 

^^ The fnateriel of my army may be 
seen in the volume accompanying tills, 
intituled, ^ Justice and Codification Pe- 
titions.* 

^^ On the opening of the next cam- 
paign in Saint Stephen's, my Comman- 
der-in-chief (a truce to his name for the 
present) will commence the attack. His 
iMiton, the BiU fstyled the Despatch 
Court BUT) whicn I have prepared for 
him. 

*^ Under him will serve some stout 
fellows, whom I am occupied in enlist- 
ing and training. 

*' But a truce to allegory. It is time 
to speak in plain language. 

*^Our whole Judiciary EstMish' 
menty with the system of procedure^ 
self-styled the regular^ by which it 
works, is one entire mass of corruption : 
fruits of it, depredation and oppression. 
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— both upon an all-comprehensiye scale, 
— its proceedings have, from first to last, 
had these for its objects and effects. 
Mere illnsion the so indefatigably trum- 
peted purity of it. In comparison of 
the plunderage made by it, trifling is 
that made by the most corrupt, which- 
ever it is, of those whose corruption is 
most notorious. By the plunderage 
which they make, thef^ are always more 
or less exposed to punishment. Of that 
which our Judges make, the whole mass 
is intrenched in impunity; and by 
Parliament itself under their influence, 
the fortress has recently been made im- 
pregnable. I mean — ^by the Statute of 
the 22d July, 1822, (3 Geo. IV. c. 69,) 
by which the Judges are authorised to 
impose on the afflicted suitors taxes 
without stint, and put the money into 
their own pockets. 

^ Open the accompanying yolume. 
To one of the pages you will find a keep- 
place paper pinned. A single glance 
will suffice to show you fourteen charges. 
By the unreseryed confession even of 
practising lawyers,—- lawyers high in 
practice, — high even in Mr Peel's con- 
fidence, — these charges are incontestably, 
every one of them, proved. 

^ The eyes of the people at large are 
fast opening, not to say already opened : 
opened to the slaveiy in which they 
have been so long held by lawyers. 
Soon will you hear the self-emancipated 
slaves, chorus upon chorus, in fuU cry 
for justice ! * Away,' say the^, * away 
with the techniccd^ the unintelligiblemode 
of procedure — the regular^ as the so- 
monstrously-im^ular chaos so falsely 
calls itself. Give us the only plain, — 
the only intelligible, — ^the only honest, 
— in a word, the iummary mode. Give 
us the only mode employed by those 
who wish sincerely, seriously, and 
steadily, to give execution and effect to 
that rule of action for the effectuation 
of which this adjunct profeases to be 
employed. Give us the mode employed 
in the Small Diht CourU. Give us the 
mode employed in the courts composed 
of Justices of the Peace acting singly y 
or in any numbers elsewhere than in 
Quarter Sessions. Give us the only 
mode employed where evidence is to be 



elicited — ^where information is to be ob- 
tained, by either House of Parliammit, 
— ^the only mode, in a word, which is 
employed where a real desire has place 
to bring out ^ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.' Thus say 
already in numbers, and will say every 
day in greater and greater numbers, the 
people at laige. But, to crown all, 
speakmg, as I do, to Uie Head of the 
Armyy I say — Give us the mode— the 
only mode— employed in and hy Courts- 
martial! 

^'Yes! five us the simplicity, the 
honesty, the straightforwardness, of 
Courts-^rnartial, 

*' Yes: look here, Duke I Here you 
are at home. Had you a military 
offence to ^— had yon a dispute to 
settle between tvx> officers — ^would you 
be satisfied to let five years pass before 
so much as the first question put re- 
ceived an answer? Would the sound 
of a word — ^the word equity ^ or any 
other— suffice to reconcile you to an 
absurdity so palpable, so abominable— 
to every mouth that can jpilp it down 
so di/^onourable ? But, if not, in ivdiat 
respect can such a delay, with the ex- 
pense and lawyer's-pront for whidi it 
was created, h^ more conducive and 
favourable to dtU than to military 
justice? 

^'No! the head of the army — ^insoCeur 
as it depended upon him — as often as a 
military wrong took place one moment, 
would not wait another moment before 
he applied the remedy. 

""lliere sits Lord Eldon! for five- 
and-twenty years and more, to the ruin 
of so many thousands of families, head 
of the law. What says this, or any 
other head of the law, to the^t^yeus ? 
Would he abate so much as a single 
moment of it ? Ask him. Not he in- 
deed. 

'' Think now of the difference ! and — 
the cause of it — ^what is the cause of it? 
What but this : — ^The head of the army 
would be a ruined man — ^his army a 
ruined army — ^were he nuid enou^ to 
establisk any such nuutchless absurdity ; 
or, though it were but for a moment, 
permit it to have place. But the head 
of the law, who not only permits it to 
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hare place, bat would be ready to fiunt 
at the thought of its ceasing to have 
place — in what way is A« a sufferer by 
it ? Instead of being so, he is, and 
to a matchless amount, a gainer by 
it. His vast, his needless, his useless, 
his most mischieyous income, so many 
times as great as that of the head of the 
army, is mainly constituted by it. 

^ Theory ! speculation ! visionary ! 
enthusiast ! Utopian I Of words such as 
these is composed the only sort of an- 
swer which the opposers of La^ Reform 
— the defenders of established turpitude 
— are wont, or can find, to make to 
such damning truths. 

^ Head of the army ! I repeat the 
question. In any Court-nuutial that 
ever sits, would you have five years 
^pse before so much as the first ques- 
tion received an answer ? Would you 
have every innocent man, who, by some 
untoward oocunence, had been brought 
before a Court-martial, regtdarly plun- 
dered of his last shilling before he re- 
ceived his acquittal? Well, then, if 
you would not, and forasmuch as you 
would not, you are as undeniably a 
theorist, a speculatist, and so forth, as./ 
ntyM^am. 

^ By the last returns, a sum, within 
a trifle of £40,000,000 was lying tn- 
gtdphed in Chancery. By this time 
tiiat sum must have been exceeded. By 
my plan, this vast sum would, within a 
tnfle, be given to the right owners, in- 
stead of being, in so vast a proportion of 
it, divided by the lawyers amongst the 
lawyers, while the remainder remained 
in dbe gulph, ready to be drawn upon 
by them, as occasion offered. 

^ Supposinff now, for a moment, this 
money given oy you to those it belongs 
to ! Behold, what a flood of gratitude ! 
I, for my part, shall be in my grave : 
my soul the flattering unction will not 
reach. But you! you may still be 
where you are. Then will you, king- 
like, be anointed by it ! 

**So much for />rac«foir»— judicial 
procedure— the sy^em of opertUions 
and written imirumenUy which ihould 
he employed, and profueee to be em- 
ployed, for giving execution and effect 
to the rule of action— the guide, pro- 



vided by Government, for the conduct 
of individuals. 

" Now for the rule of action itself^ 

"Turn now to the articlee of war^"^ 
the rtde of action for military men. In- 
stead of this, '^r any other body of 
really existing law, composed of a deter- 
minate set of words, emanating from a 
body of men, by universal consent, 
authorixed to make laws — to this visible 
and tangible rule of action, would you, 
if it were in your power, substitute the 
contents of a vast library, continually 
increasing, composed of self-contradic- 
tory wran^ing, talking backwards and 
forwards — ^pages employed by doiens, 
scores, not to say hundreds— in pretend- 
ing to settle the meaning of this or that 
single word, left still more doubtful at 
the end of the palaver, than it was at 
the beginning of it ? matter, replete with 
the most contemptible abeurdiiiee and 
pickpocket liee under the name— yee, 
avowedly under the name offictione : 
coming, eveiy syllable of it, from a set 
of men, (the Judges,) not one of whom 
so much as pretends to any such right 
as that of making law ? but on the con- 
traiy, as often as called upon, abjuring 
it, even at the very moment when em- 
ployed in spinning, spider-like, out of 
their own bowels, this same spurious 
matter to which they give the force of 
law? 

^ Instead of the articles of war, put 
into every military man's hands, sup- 
pose a porter^s load of that same lawyer s 
trash laid upon his back, how would he 
know in what manner to conduct him- 
self? how would he know in what man- 
ner to save himself from being shot? 
In8teadofthe«oor(29(>/'6omma9U]{ spoken, 
suppose so many dissertations, of the 
length of so many chapters of Black- 
stone's Abridgment, put, one after 
another, into his hands, with a lawyer 
placed beside him, ready, upon receipt 
of a few guineas, and not otherwise, to 
tell him the meaning of it: this sup- 
posed, after how many years of training, 
m this mode, would he be found (think 
you) in a condition to face the enemy ? 

^ A Law Reform Aeeociatian — a 
^ Noble Army of' Reformists, some of 
them ^ Martyre'^aa army of this sort 
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I am raising : a Legion of Honour wiih 
members for Chrand Croiiet. There, if 
you wiU head it, will be a tower of de- 
fence to you : a support from without 
doors. Ere long you will see it in the 
field. WiU you refuse the conmiand 
thus offered ? Instead of accepting it, 
will you openly throw your shield over 
the now so-completely-exposed turpi- 
tude of this established and still con- 
tinued system of pillaj|;e and oppression, 
under the mask of justice ; or T what 
will be the same in effect) will you 
remain neuter and inoperative? — Forbid 
it, honour! forbid it, justice! quoth 
your sbcere well-wisher," &c. 

BsifTHAH TO DaNUEL O'CoNNELL. 

" Q. S. P., I6th Februmyj 1829. 

" Deary honesty iupremely puhlic- 
epiritedy truly pkUanthropic^ camistent^ 
peneeering^ eelf-devoHng Friend ! — 

^ I have seen Bowring. CConnell 
needing * introduction* ! — ^whata joke ! 
And to whom ? — ^to a queer old hermit, 
half gone in dotage, sinking through it 
into the grave ! 

^' Enclosed you have here your second 
* Brief:' not^ indeed, in PinUicO'^>rdery 
(as our phrase says,) though so near to 
the Bird-cage Walk into which Q. & P. 
looks, (being contiguous to Pimlico and 
the new Pa&ce ;) but, however, in such 
order as will serve the purpose — ^I mean 
of acceleration : these proofs being sent 
€le bene eeee^ till superseded by a com- 
pleted copy. 

*^ So, as to the ^ Abridged Petition,' 
spoken of in the herewit&sent adver- 
tisement, it could not accompany its 
lengthy, ^yW^^an^A' precursor: but will 
follow it, before your leisure, (not tb 
speak otpaHenee^) has been long enough 
to carry you through the aforesaid long 
one. 

^ As soon as it katy eerte me with 
noHce — ^name your day — all other en- 
gagements vanish. As late as half-after 
seven, for the sake of maximising my 
writing^timey is the time, not before, 
which my dinner (tite-^-tHe it will be) 
usuaUy mids itself on table : but if it 
does not suit you, name yours, and the 
other vanishes : if it doe$ suit you, at \ 



— a quarter before the half-hour — ^for the 
sake of ciroumgirating the Hermitage, 
—come to the embrace of 

^' Jebebit Bbntham, 
^^ Aged 81, if he outlives the pre- 
sent four-and-twenty hours. 

Again — 

" Q. S. P., 2bih FArva/ryy 1829. 

^ Liberator of Liberators, — 
Herewith you receive, in print, the pro- 
posed Petition for Codification. Item^ 
the proposed Petition for Justice at full 
length.* 

*' Not yet completed is the proposed 
Abridged Petition for Justice. I hope 
and believe another week will not have 
passed away, before this is likewise 
completed— meaning the writing of it : 
for completed the printing of it will 
scarcely be, even tiien. 

*'^ Of tiie use expected from the Abridg- 
ed Petition, the advertisement gives some 
account. 

'^ Besides curtailments, there are ad- 
ditions in it : want of conciseness will, 
I hope, be found compensated for by 
amelioration. 

^' As we can see one another so sel- 
dom, and to both time is so precious, 
better we should not meet till you have 
the tout ememble : special cause of ex- 
ception excepted. 

^^ A primary auxiliary power has pre- 
sented itself to me, and its assistance 
engaged. But this, too, will keep till 
we meet 

'* I conclude, more Romano^ for the 
present. ^ Vale et me ama' 

*^ P.S. — Cheering, in the highest de- 
gree, has been Bo wring's information of 
your sacrifice of professional profit to 
universal benefit, m being, at any rate, 
in contemplation, and on the carde** 

BSNTHAM TO THE DUKB OF WBLLOfOTON. 

'* Queen $ Square Place^ Weetmineter, 
"" 22<l March, 1829. 

^'ItL-ADyisED Man! — ^Think of the 
confusion into which the whole fiabric of 
Government would have been thrown, 
had you been killed ; or had the trial of 



' See tbeee in the Works, toL ▼. 
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yoOy for the murder of another man, 
been mibstitated in the Hoose of Lords 
to the passing of the Emancipation Bill !* 

**' I told yon I was your wdl-wUher, 
£yen in the common form of a letter 
I nerer speak unadvisedly. I now 
prove myself so. 

^The circumstance that induces me 
thus to put myself forward Ib this : — 
For the entire extinction of this most 
pestilential practice, I have a plan, of 
the success of which, I have little more 
doubt than of my own existence. It is 
grounded — ^partfy on experience fur- 
nished by this country ; partly on ex- 
perience furnished b^ another country ; 
partly on the attention I have, for be- 
tween sixty and seventy past years, been 
paying to the springs of action in human 
nature; partly pn the acquaintance I 
have made with the penal code, and the 
system of judicial procedure, as the^ 
are, and as they ought to be, in all their 
detuls. 

^* If there be that man upon the &oe 
of the earth, in whom self-sacrifice, and 
so much more than self-sacrifice, to no 
imaginable good purpose, are leas ex- 
cusule than in any other, it is yourself. 
In the first place, in your case, what 
symptom of deficiency in personal cour- 
age would be your utter refusal to en- 
gage with any man in any such contest ? 
Yes : if, for the first time, you had just 
been taking in hand a pair of colours. 
In the next place, even supposing it 
conclusive proof of such an infirmity, 
would it have rendered you incompetent, 
or any other man competent, to conduct 
the business of €k>vemment ? In what 
shape, either to yourself or to your 
country, would any evil be produced 
by an imputation of that sort, compar- 
able to Umt which would be produced 
by your sudden death ? 

"Tother day, O'Connell was with 
me. Amongst other things, he gave 
me his history in relation to duelling. 
About a dozen years ago, it happened 
to him to kill his man.t He declares 



* In allmioii to the Duke^a duel iritii Lord 
WiaoholMft on tho 2l8t ManOi. 

t Mr D^Estorre, of the Dablin Corporation, 
who ehallenged Mr O'Connell for calling tW bodj 
a beggarly corporation. 



himself, in private as well as in public, 
and (strange as it may seem to many of 
us) as fiir as I can juclge, with sincerity, 
to be a believer in the religion he pro^ 
fesses in public. Not without visible 
signs of emotion, did he ^^eak to me of 
the catastrophe. The effect produced 
by it on his mind was (he said) such, 
that he made a vow, ana that vow was 
— to make atonement for the transgres- 
sion : and that atonement consisted in 
the determination never to engage a 
second time in the like contest ; but to 
submit to any insult or indignity, how 
atrocious soever, rather thim seek or 
accept of satisfaction in that shwe. 
Yes: and to make this determination 
matter of general notoriety ; and to this 
his determination he had hitherto main- 
tained, and ever resolved to maintain, 
the most inviolable adherence. 

*'Not so much as ^yq minutes had 
the report of the occurrence reached me 
in this my Hermitage, when I sat down 
to write the scribble, which, in the ori- 
ginal, would not have been legible to 
you : in the meantime, what I hear is — 
that instead of being the challengse, 
which- would have been too bad, you 
were actually the challenger, which is 
still worse. Friends, forsooth! — How 
narrow must have been the views and 
minds of friends, by whom advice, with 
such effects in the train of it, could ha^e 
been^ven ! 

** Aese friends — ^in name, profession, 
and appearance ; to whom were they so 
in reality? To yourself^ to the king, to 
(heat Britain, to Ireland, to the human 
species at this present time? To the 
same species at any future time ? — Put 
to each of them these questions: and 
take note of his answers. 

^* In the United States, I am neither 
unknown nor unheeded. The President, 
and the jpresent Finance Secretary, were 
my familiar friends. Propensity to 
duelling is, in that country, the cardinal 
vice. In that country, still more than 
in Ireland, the plague in that shape 
raffe9. If I live two years, or at the 
utmost, three years longer^ I shall be, 
in no small degree, disappointed, if I 
do not see the plague (as the Bible 
phrases it) ^$tayed.' 
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" For my own part, in former days, I 
thought I saw some benefits from it to 
mankind, and oonunitted the mention 
of them to writing; and, if I misrecol- 
lect not, to the press. * On further con- 
sideration, I have arriyed at the per- 
suasion, ^lat they amount to little, if 
anything ; and that, at any rate, they 
are, in a prodigious degree, outweighed 
by the mischieyous effects ; of which I 
am prepared to giye a list. 

*^ Mere insensibility to danger of pain 
and death is a yirtue which man pos- 
sesses in joint-tenancy with the bull, 
the bear, and their challenger — the 
dog. 

'^ Now then, if to personal and physi- 
cal, you add moral courage, I wUl tell 
you what to do. €k> to the House of 
Lords. Stand up there in your place, 
confess your error, declare your repent- 
ance ; say you haye yiolated your duty 
to your soyereign and your country; 
and promise, that on no rature occasion 
whatsoeyer, under no proyocation what- 
soeyer, in either character— that of^very 
or that of accepter of a challenge, will 
you repeat the offence. 

^' Here am I, leader of the Radicals, 
(in that character, at least, am I, and I 
alone, eyery now and then, spoken of,) 
leader of the Radicals, more solicitous 
for the life of the leader of the Absolu- 
tists, than he himself is ! What para- 
doxes, what prodigies, has not the field 
of politics giyen birth to of late T 

I am sorry that I cannot find the 
Duke's answer to this letter : but it was 
immediate ; for Bentham sent a re- 
joinder on the following day. 

**Q.S. P., 23d JforcA, 1829. 
^ Monday Enming. 
^' My dbab Duks, — Opened this 
moment this note of yours. I must at 
you once more. I am an Englishman. 
More than that, I haye my des^^ upon 
you. I want to make you do what 
Cromwell tried at, and found it was too 
much for him. I cannot afford to lose 
you. Your country remains plunged 
by you into a danger you seem not to 
be aware of; I am. 



• Sec Worka, voL i, p. 378. 



^ This mcmient you present yourself 
to my mind's eye with a brace of bullet- 
holes, — ^not in the skirts of your coat, 
but in your body : dupe to some rascal, 
who has looked to it as a ladder to his 
ambition or a feast for his yengeance. If 
one is not enough, others may follow : 
this in any number. 

" Think not this is mere fancy : for in 
aid of imagination, in comes memory. 
Three cases it presents at the same mo- 
ment, — CConnell once more; Colonel 
Burr's ; and Target Martin s. 

''First.astoO'Connell's. What I did 
not mention before is this. O'Connell 
was sure of his mark« He had made 
himself so in an odd way. In his part 
of the country reigns a commonwealdi of 
dogs : their practice was to attack men 
on horseback, biting tl^ horses' heels. 

^' Think not tiiis incrediUe. A simi- 
lar commonwealth had place years ago, 
and probably has still, at Constantinople. 
Anno 1785, it made war upon me there: 
fortune sayed me. CConilell trayelled 
with pistols, and practised with them 
upon Uiose dogs, till he became expert 
as aboye. Hence the contrition spoKen 
of in my last. 

^' 2. Colonel Burr's case. Colonel 
Hamilton stood in the way of his am- 
bition. Burr determined to put him 
out of the way. He too had made him- 
self sure of his mark. Not confession 
this, but boast. I had it from himself. 
Anno 1807, or thereabouts, he was my 
guest for months.t 

" 3. Target Martin's. John Wilkes 
^t him christened by this name: the 
import you see already. In this Martin's 
case, it was an affur of $peculation. 
How to use pistols, he had learnt from 
his target: whom to use them upon, 
from the case of St Becket, in Hume's 
History. George the Third was his 
Henry the Second. 

'^ 4. Another case comes in this mo- 
ment Adam's, — Lord Commissioner 
Adam's case. Shooting at a great man 
by his leaye, then figuring away and 
making a friend of him. Speculation 
this in another shape. 

^' Speculations, such as they are, I 

t See preceding voL, p. 432. 
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have likewise, — but, so it is, it has 
never happened to them to take exactly 
this torn. Should it ever, yoa see 
already how I should proceed, taking 
you to practise upon. Common Law 
offers me, as you will see, her license. 
When my target had holes enough 
through it, I should look back into £e 
newspapers, and say to you, or of you, 
something in the style of what Lord 
Winchelsea said — * A brace of balls you 
would put into the skirts of my coat : 
another brace I should put into your 
body. Here am I, then, a great man ; 
yon a dead one. Now, then, for this 
my greatness, what should I have to 
pay ? At the outside, the cost of a year's 
lodging in a comfortable apartment, in a 
handsome stone building called a prison, 
with a pleasant sarden to it.' This 
punishment is what, as aboye, I c^ a 
lieetue. 

^ With reminiscences such as these in 
his mind, could a man do otherwise than 
I haye done, and am thus continuing to 
do ? Had I not, I should, in case of 
your foiling a victim, as above, to rage 
or speculation, read my own condemna- 
tion in zny own Penal Code. In it stands 
a class of offences designated by the title 
of NsGATiVB. It runs through all the 
other classes. Omission to do something 
from the want of which comes an evil ; 
such as is produced by this or that 
written act ; in which way murder may 
be committed as surely as by sword or 
pistol. By omitting to administer food, 
a ^or, for example, has murdered his 
prisoner — a nurse her child. 

<« « England expects eveiy man to do 
lus duty.' This done, I have done mine. 
Whosesoever head any blood of yours 
may bil upon, one there is upon which 
none of it shall fall — and whom it is you 
once more see. 

" P. S. — Bespect for your time has sub- 
stituted to a lengthy letter this abridg- 
ment. My socuJ affections are warm : 
the promptitude of your attention had 
called forth the garrulity of old age." 

Bentham had a box inscribed by him, 
'' IB29, ZaudatoriaataEahilarantiOy" 
in wh]<^ I find this letter from O'Con- 
ueU:— 



« 2Sth M(^, 1829. 

'^ My revered master has given me 
great satisfaction by his ' Despatch 
Court.' Would it were instituted to- 
morrow! I return the entire manuscript: 
some portion I am unable to decipher ; 
but I have read the rest, and derived 
great pleasure from the perusal. It 
must be — ^theremust be a Despatch Court. 
There is a pressing and daily increasing 
necessity for such an experiment, and 
the experiment once made, every court 
will soon become a Court of Despatch. 
We must not, however, lose sight of the 
right of appeal. As a geneml rule, it 
must be preserved, though the experi- 
mental Despatch Court may be wiUiout 
appeal. No page. Blank is left for 
the uses of appeal. 

^ I have consumed some time strug- 
gling for my seat for Clare. I hope it 
is not time lost. I km certain it has 
enabled me to be, in disposition and from 
conviction, more independent of party 
of eveiy kind in the House. I expect 
to be returned for Clare again. I ex- 
pect it confidently. Now for Utility — 
Utility — Law — Church — Finance — 
Currency — ^Monopol;^— Representation. 
How many opportunities to be useful ! 

^' I leave this cify for Dublin on 
Saturday morning. Let me have a line 
by the post, to say whether you can 
allow me to go to you at a quarter be- 
fore seven on Friday the 29th, and to 
remain with you till eleven. You must, 
in that case, give me some fish, as I do 
not eat meat on Friday. Any one kind 
of fish, I am entirely careless whidi — 
I have a most orthodox dislike to eveiy 
kind. 

^^ I do most fervently hope that yon 
will live to see the British isles blessed 
with your Code. My humble efibrts 
shall be most persevermg to attain that 
most useful object. 

^* 1 will not express— indeed, I could 
not express— my affectionate veneration 
to you. It increases as the period when 
I can start forward in the race of legal 
utility approaches, and becomes more 
certam. Luckily, the New Chancery 
Bill and Justice of Peace Bill are post- 
poned until next session. Much has 
been made of more untoward materials. 
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Wiih the greatest respect, your to-be- 
useful disciple," &c. 

General Miller to Bbntham. 

''2lthJtmey 1829. 

<^ I shall give you my opinion as to 
the best form of govemment for the 
new States of America, for the sake of 
obtaining, in return, the benefit of yours. 

^* Let us benn with Buenos Ayres, 
or the United Proyinces of Rio de la 
Plata, which I consider one of the most 
important points of South America, on 
account of its position, productions, na- 
yi^le riyers, and commerciid capabi- 
lities. 

^ Soon after Riyadayia was tq^pointed 
Secretary of State, (in 1821, 1 think it 
was,) he made the federal 63rstem the 
ground- work of his administration ; and 
the flourishing state of affairs which 
ensued, goes to confirm my impression 
that federalism is, of all forms, the best 
adapted to the wants and genius of the 
natiyes of the proyinces of the Rio de 
la Plata, if not of the whole of South 
America. The prosperity of Buenos 
Ayres excited the attention of the other 
proyinces, aud,! think, proves the sound- 
nessof their judgment ; they sucoessiyely 
sent in their yoluntary adhesion, and they 
were admitted into the federatiye union. 

^'In 1826, Riyadayia was advanced 
to the Presidency of the Republic, when, 
most unfortunately, he could not let well 
alone. The system which had worked 
so well was discarded, and the spirit of 
innovation substituted the ' one and in- 
divisible,' or, as tl^y called it, the ^ cen- 
tral ' form of govemment ; but ^aucko 
sense would not tolerate the measure 
whicb deprived them of a positive good, 
nor gaucho pride brook the change 
whicb conferred on Buenos Ayres a pal- 
pable supremacy. Division arose, and 
the provinces severally withdrew from 
the deration. We have seen that fine 
portion of America retrograding from 
l>ad to worse, until it has become a 
question, whether a war of colour will 
be the fiital consequence of Rivadavia's 
grievous error. Where this horrid state 
of things is to end« is diflicult to foresee ; 
but it appears certain, to my mind, that 
Buenos Ayres might slowly restore the 



provinces to the federal bond by the re- 
establishment of a good govemment ; 
but that she will never be able to con- 
quer them by force of arms. Nor, in- 
deed, ought she to wish it ; for provincial 
jealousies and petty feuds cannot deprive 
ber of the metropolitan precedency, 
whicb geography assigns to her, in the 
Argentine territories, and which might 
render heran emporium, like what Venice 
was in former days. Having said so 
much relative to Buenos A^res, it is 
unnecessary to add much with regard 
to Peru, or any other of the States ; for 
I have observed that a strongfJEunily likcr 
ness runs through the different Spanish- 
American nations as far as I have had 
an opportunity of observing them. Peru, 
under a liberal, steady, honest, economi- 
cal administration, would soon be pos- 
sessedof the elements of wealth, strei^th, 
and happiness. More than one Pal- 
myra would probably be seen to arise in 
the midst of her arid and now tenantless 
deserts, and Lima 'might become a se- 
cond Tyre. If the mines of Potosi could 
draw 180,000 inhabitants to one of the 
most barren of regions, can we doubt the 
power of the precious metals, the staple 
produce of Pem, reperforming a simi- 
lar miracle, whenever human enterprise, 
prompted by the love of gain, shall be 
left uncramped by vexatious restrictions 
and oppressive misrule ? 

'^ I have sometimes been asked, if I 
thought monarchy suitable to the wants 
and wishes of the South Americans. To 
this question my answer has invariably 
been a negative. In this I am home out 
by the untimely fate of Iturbide, and by 
the fidlureof the 'Presidentfor life'— that 
half-way-house sort of elective monarchy 
which was overtumed in Pem and Bo- 
livia, and rejected in Colombia. I do 
not mean to say that no monarchies can 
be established m South America. What 
I assert is, that no kiuff can be forced, 
or force himself, upon £e South Ameri- 
cans. There is scarcely a fortified town 
throughout the continent, and there is 
no aristocracy upon which to rely. The 
only way in which a monarchical form 
of govemment will agun be adopted in 
these States, will be from some Presi- 
dent — let us suppose in Chili, for the 
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sake of amimont — rendering himself 
extremely oeloyed and popular; the 
people might then elect him king. 

^ Of the democratic forms, I give an 
unhesitating preference to the federal. 
It is upon this point that I should feel 
most happj to be fftyoured with your 
friendly instructions. Let them be plain, 
and suited to the capacity of an unletter- 
ed soldier of fortune, who may, perhaps, 
be placed in circumstances where his 
opinion ma^ be called for, and where 
it may be listened to with some atten- 
tion. 

*^ In taking into consideration any le- 
gitimate system, as applicable to Spanish 
America, do not, I beseech you, lose 
sight of the &cts that the people there 
must be counted as something; that 
st^inding armies are there peculiarly in- 
compatible with lasting tranquility ; 
and that no goyemment, howeyer strong- 
ly fenced round by bayonets, can long 
stand its ground, unless it be the people's 
choice, andupheld by that support which 
is to be permanently secured only by 
justice and integrity." 

JoR^ DEL Yallb (the Prestdent of Guate- 
mala) TO Benthau. 
(Translation.) 
'' Guatemala^ the I9th 1%, 1829. 

"Sm, — ^Wantof conyeyance, in con- 
sequence of the little intercourse between 
this country and England, has been the 
cause of my silence during the preced- 
ing months. I was not able to send 
my letters, and I had not the honour to 
oonyersethrough them with MrBentham. 
But your respected yoice has reached me, 
through the medium of the works which 
you haye written for the uniyersal good 
of mankind. You, Sir, haye multiplied 
yourself in them : you liye in all ciyil- 
»ed countries : you will liye in all ages. 
A wise man is, of all beinffs, the one 
who most approaches thediymity which 
is omnipresent. 

^* I ayail myself of the opportunity 
now offering itself in Mr T. Ackerman, 
by whom, to your metropolis, I haye the 
pleasure of sending you a collection of 
the gold and silver coins of this Re- 
public. 

^ NeiUier the coins of this country. 

Vol. XI. 



nor those of other nations of the ancient 
and new world, are as I would wish 
them to be. In monarohical countries, 
they exhibit the effigy of the kings and 
their armorial bearings. In the United 
States, that of liberty and an eagle, with 
the deyice of the federal system — Epltt^ 
rilnte unum. In the Mexican Republic, 
the cap of liberty and an eagle peroned on 
a nopd, ^the cactus, or cochineal feeding- 
tree,) with a serpent in her beak. In 
Central America, the tree of liberty, and 
fiye yolcanoes, representatiyes of the five 
States which form the Republic. In the 
Peruyian, a female Afpire representing 
Liberty^ and the armonal beanngs of the 
city of Lima. In the United Provinces 
of the River of Plata, the Sun^ symbol 
of the Union, and the cap of liberty. In 
Chili, a- volcano emitting fire, a column 
supporting a small globe, above this a 
star, and, nigher still, the word Liberty y 
&e. 

^*' The other symbols of American Re- 
publics have the same defect, for there 
are diverse nations which have eagles, 
nopales, &c. In the pictures of serpents, 
suns, eaffles, &c., I see a something like 
relics of ancient barbarism ; and the cap 
of liberty appears to me an affectation, 
unnecessary where it (liberty) positively 
exists, and ridiculous, where it is only 
nominaL 

'^ In all nations, which are not op- 
pressed by tyrants or despots, there 
ou^ht to exist a legal liberty. The sym- 
bol which represents it, might, in this 
case, be put on the coins of idl constitu- 
tional governments ; in which case, the ap- 
plication made of it, would be coextensive 
with the distinguishing character of the 
form of goyemment which it is designed 
to present to view : and in each political 
State, to this generally appljpng, should 
be added a specially applying symbol 
peculiar to itself. 

^^ I should like to see that, in mo- 
narohies and in Republics, the coins 
bore on the obverse side, an image repre- 
senting Congress, Parliament, or Cortes; 
and on the reverse side, the bust of the 
king, or of the supreme chief of the Re- 
public : that fiuiiier, on the first be ex- 
pressed the name of the Congress, Par- 
liament, or Cortes, and the number of 

C 
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deputies and senators that form it; and 
that on the second be shown the name 
of the monarch or respective chief of 
the nation. 

^' The coins would then partake of the 
august character which distinguishes the 
high powers. They would be precious 
monuments for the history of the con- 
stitutionalepochs, andeternalopprobrium 
to the tyrants who seek to annihilate 
constitutional government, and to make 
themselres absolute. 

^* Another thought which strikes me 
at this moment : mi^ht there not be on 
the reverse side an miage representing 
the two highest powers — ^the Legislative 
and the Executive ; and on the other side 
the mi^ of the Kingdom or Republic — 
upon a very diminutive scale. 

^ The map of a nation, would give to 
its coins the most unequivocal character 
of nationality. They would be more 
conformable to the spirit of the age, 
whioh is not like former ages — ^pleased 
with lions, castles, ladders, and apes; 
but, on the contrary, with everything 
that is positively useful, and adapted to 
the existing civilisation. It would in- 
spire a taste for the study of the geo- 
gnq>hy of the country, even down to 
the lowest class of the people. 

" I do not know whether you, Mr 
Bentham,have evertumedyour thoughts 
to the subject of coins — wose thoughts 
which have been applied with so much 
utility to legislative science. I£ mine 
were worthy of your sufi&age, this would 
afford me real satisfaction. K on the 
contrary, I shall at least enjoy that of 
having endeavoured at the improvement 
of what appears to me to be m want of 
it." 

The following are extracts from 
Bentham's answer : — 

Bentham to Josjs dbl Yalle. 

"" September Q-IQ, 1329. 
*' Ck>ins. — What you say on this 
subject shows the expandedness and 
expansiveness of your mind. It would, 
however, have been still more gratify- 
ing to me, to have seen it when apply- 
in|^ itself to subjects on which its bbours 
might have been employed in the pro- 



duction of effects, in which oontribution 
to public happiness had been more de- 
terminate and unquestionable. 

^^ First, as to exhibiting the outline 
of the territory of the State. This, by 
wars and treaties, would be constantly 
exposed to variation; and in case of 
cession, could be liable to excite pain- 
ful comparisons and recollections.-*-Se- 
condly, as to numbers of the members 
of Legislative Assemblies. Ihese too, 
whatsoever be the number of the As- 
semblies of which the Legislature is 
composed, would be continually ex- 
periencing variations : naturally and 
generally in the way of increase— euch 
variations have been experienced in 
England, in France, and in the Anglo- 
American United States, 8te^ &c. : I am 
inclined to think almost everywhere. 

" Liberty of the Press, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word* — So fiur, 
so good ; but in that sense it may have 
place, and at the same time a state of 
things opposite to that looked for from 
it. Under every government, and in 
particular a democratioal one, the prin- 
cipally effective literary instruments of 
good and evil are the periodical ; and 
amongst the periodical, the most effec- 
tive, those of which the recurrence is 
most frequent : the daily, more than 
the every-other-day papers ; the every- 
other-day, more than the weekly; and 
so on. Suppose now, one such paper 
in existence, and no more, here the 
liberty would be a mere illusion; instead 
of useful, that paper might be worse 
than uselen. Fir^ take that which is 
the most natural supposition — ^this one 
paper edited by government, or under 
the influence of government. All truths 
by which indication is given of imper- 
fections in the system of government, 
or misconduct on the part <^ the govern 
nors, are suppressed : all lies and bad 
arguments, tending to produce, on the 
part of the people, approbation of those 
imperfections, or that misoonduct, or 
disbelief of their existence, are inserted ; 
and all contradictions to those lies, and 
counter-arguments against, and rc^ta- 
tions of tlMse bad arguments, are kept 
excluded. 

*^ Even suppose that, for a time, the 
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newspaper editor-'-^liis master of public 
opinion — is honest, and gires insertion 
to eommunicaiions, which, on any of the 
above accounts^ are unpleasant to Go- 
yemment. Of such a state of things, 
the duration will always be precarious. 
For the more active he is in this line 
of beneficence, the more troublesome 
will he be to the constituted authorities, 
and the strong will be the interest by 
which they will be incited to gain him 
over at any prioe. Bemg thus gained 
over, he will not only be useless to the 
cause of the subject many, but worse 
than useless. Good, in Uie shape of 
reward, thus misapplied, does double 
the mischief that could be done by evil 
thus misapplied, in the shape of jpunish- 
ment. All that the fear of punishment 
could do, would be to restrain the man 
firom serving the cause of the people ; 
while hope of reward, besides producing 
that negative bad effect, migpkt, in any 
decree, be productive of the positive 
bad effect of causing him to do positive 
disservice to the interest of the people. 

^ Even suppose him still honest and 
honest to the end, still by giving pub- 
licity to his own notions, to the exclu- 
sion of idl others, he might lead public 
opinion astray to any degree ; and would 
be sure so to do, to a more or less con- 
siderable degree, though without intend- 
ing it. 

^ Now, then, how to obviate this evil, 
and reduce it to its lowest pitch : in 
one of the new words of my coinage, to 
minimise it. This is matter of no small 
difficulty ; and, as yet^ has never any- 
where, that I ever heard o^ been at- 
tempted. 

^ As to what is written in the person 
of the editor, there is no remedy: of this 
part the tendency will be such as by 
whatsoever motives he is iuclined to 
make it Against this partiality the 
only-remedy is that which can l>e 1^ 
plied by other persons in the character 
of his correflpondents. If matters can 
be so ordered that he shall stand bound 
to give place to observations in equal 
quantity made in opposition to his own, 
or those of any other writer upon the 
side whidi he advocates, this is as much 
as can be done. When Miranda, son 
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of the celebrated General Miranda, with 
whom I was on intimate terms, went 
some years affo from this country, in 
which he was Dom and bred, to Colom- 
bia, I think it was-*-at that time Yene- 
2uelar— to set up a newspaper in the 
English style, I drew up for his use a 
little plan, having for its object this 
species of impartiality and independence, 
as &r as practicable. At so short a 
warning, I have not been able to lay my 
hands on it, or I would have sent it to you, 
or a copy of it, — ^if I succeed, you shall 
have a copy by the next conveyance. 
In the meantime, you will perhaps turn 
yourthoughtsto the consideration in what 
manner, as matters stand in your country, 
the problem may be accomplished. 

^ The King of France is determined 
to endeavour to reestablish despotism. 
I have before me the words of a short 
but decisive conversation on the subject 
between him and the Duke of Orleans. 
This from a man who had it from the 
duke. The people are determined to 
resist the king ; in which case, if they 
succeed, the Duke of Orleans will suc- 
ceed to the crown : probably with an 
authority still more limited than at pre- 
sent Here there will be a civil war, 
unless the king grows frightened and 
yields, which seems most likely.* A 
man is taking a lithographic copy at a 
press I have, of a pamphlet on the popu- 
lar side, destined for dissemination in 
France. I believe this leaf will contain 
the last words of my lon^ and miscella- 
neous epistle. Regard uie length of it 
as a measure of the affection with which 
I am yours,* &c 

The following is a list of editions of 
the Works of Bentham that had ajppear- 
ed in the Peninsula, transmitted ror the 
use of Del Valle : — 

In Spain, Dr Toribio NnSez, dedicated 
to the Spanish Cortes ([in 1820, printed 
at Sahunanca) his Espiritn de Bentham, 
or the Social Science, founded on the 
works of J. B. 

In 1821, Jacobo Yillanova translated 
Bentham's Panopticon, in' consequence 

* This letter U dftted, it will be obeerred, ft little 
more than ten months before the events anticipated 
in it took place.— jfini. 
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of wbieh the Ooites decreed that all ihe 
prisons of Spain shoold be in fdtore built 
on the Panopticon plan. 

In 1822, Dr Ramon Salas printed, at 
Madrid, a Translation of the TraitSi^ in 
which, howevei^ he has introduced other 
matter from the works of J. B. 

In 1825, the Tratado de Pmebas Jn- 
diciales 7 Teoria de Penas Legales was 
printed at Paris, edition ia 4 y<MB« 18mo, 
to be had at Bossange Fr^res. 

In ia22, the Cortes of Portugal de- 
creed the translation of J. B.'s works into 
Portuguese, at the expense of the nation. 

O'CONKELL TO BeHTHAM. 

^JBimiSf CkAmty Clarey 
«« ^m July, 1829. 

^^ Bbnbfaotob of the Human Race, 
— I avowed myself on the hustings this 
day to be a ' Benthamite,' and ez^ained 
the leading principles of your disciples 
— ^the *' greatest happiness principle '— - 
our sect vtill prosper. 

^^I be^n my parliamentary career 
by tendering you my constant, aealous, 
and actiye services m the promotion of 
that principle. You have now one 
Member of rarliamentj^ottrcHcm. Stay 
with us, my venerable friend, remain 
with us in person and in intellect for a 
few years longer at the least, and you 
will see the fee-system and thecobweM of 
fiction destroyed— mere cobwebs, which 
catch the little flies, and allow the 
wasps to break through. 

^^ I do most potently believe that the 
hour for successfully mtroducing a ra- 
tional plan of procedure, and ^ a Code,' 
is £Eist approaching. I have sent my 
Bentham s Library to my country-house, 
where I shi^ be able to spend six weeks 
of the ^ lon^ vacation.' There will be 
this advantage from the adjournment of 
justice till November, — that my zeal for 
Codification will be accompanied by 
more of knowledge, before 1 have tlie 
pleasure of seeing you again. 

*^ Accept the assurance of my most 
unfeigned respect and admiration. My 
homafle is the more sincere, for being 
capable of springing from one cause 
omy, namely, — my conviction of your 
paramount utility*to mankind; an uti- 
lity whichcould never have existed, if, to 



the most clear intelleot in the world, you 
had not added the perpetual and cheerful 
eneniy of continued perseverance. 

** I intend to get up a iharter Codifi- 
cation Petition, — indeed, several peti- 
tions for ^ Codifioaticm,'— -that is, for the 
draft of a Code. 

^ I think the Honourable House, as 
there is to be no expense but that of 
printing, will yield to my reasoning, or 
if not, to my repetition — not to say 
my teazing, and advertise, on your plan, 
for a Code. 

^ I write in haste to announce to you 
the return of ^ your member.' You see 
you have the same property as a bo- 
roughmonger. I have the honour to 
be, with veneration, and let me add, 
affection, your faithful disciple." 

Bentham to O'Connell. 

(Extracts.) 

" QJSJ*^ 26th Augtut^ 1829. 

(yConmll atavu edite ndboi, 

O et prMidiiim ei dulce oeou memn ! — 

Qood ri me Dommmm Tatflnis inserii, 
Sablimi feriam nden vertice. 

'^ Before me lies yours of the SOth 
last, dated the very day of your flec- 
tion : it was like a gulp of the iutoxi- 
catinff gas to me. 

^^Iwas projecting a long letter to 
you, reporting progress ; but the receipt 
last night of a paper from Bmoring, of 
which, what is on the other leaf is a 
copy, proved the necessity of an imme- 
diate communication, without a mo- 
ment's loss of time." 

^^ Colonel Jones, (late of the Guards,) 
a zealous Radical and Pro-Catholic, who 
is cogitating against the Aristocratical 
Select Yestry System, has adopted the 
word rente, and projected rents for the 
purpose of buying seats in Parliament 
He nas got alread^ between £1100 and 
£1 200, he teUs me; but I have no great 
expectation of success. I have put 
petitione in his hands, with a view to 
enga^ him to agitate for Law Reform. 

''*' X ou have not, I am sure, forgot 
the project for sending forth preachers 
of Law Reform. Major Cartwright, 
by circuiting and preaching, (though in 
voice and manner a most feeblepreacher,) 
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obtained petitions, with — I think it waa 
not lees than — 1,200,000 signatoies. 

*^ Real Property Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, original number five, as per their 
* First Report' : lately three have been 
added, though not yet publicly an- 
nounced. ' I hare from all of them-Hill 
eight — an engagement in bkok and 
white — an engagement to publish^ with- 
out any reservation, whatsoever I shall 
address to them in such their quality. 
The correspondence is curious, and I 
think of sending it to the newspapers. 

" Despatch (jourt Bill wants not much 
of being completed. Completed it as- 
suredly will be, unless I am d^d or 
disabled first, before the times are in 
readiness for putting it to use. My 
friend, Bickersteth, who, in his capacity 
of silk-gownsman at the Chanceiy Bar, 
is quite overwhelmed with business, ap- 
proves of the bill without reserve, as 
fiur as it has gone, and will guarantee 
it. against all imputations on the score 
of ignorance. 

^ If itinerant agitators go to preach 
Law Reform, and procure si^atuies, 
they should go in eauple^^-'^ai Irishman 
for eloquence, and to give statements of 
such law abuses in Ireland, as apply 
also to England: an Englishman, to 
obviate locd prejudices ; a fit Irishman, 
you would, I miagine, oisily find : — but 
an Englishman-" — 1 there would be 
the difficulty!" 

O'CONKBLL TO BbNTHAX. 

(Extracts.) 

" Denynane Ahbe^y 
"22iOcf. 1829. 

^' Rbspboted and revered Master, 
— ^To beg^n with the beginning — I did 
get your half letter as I was leaving the 
Cork Assizes, and wrote a reply ; but 
an accident caused it not to oe sent, 
and then I had a thousand things to 
add — and then I determined to write 
folly when I was just about to open the 
winter's campaign. 

" I give myself six or seven weeks 
here of comparative mental inexertion. 
This is the wildest and most stupendous 
scenery in nature— and I enjoy my resi- 
dence here with the most exquisite 



relish. I have a pack of beagles with 
which I hunt on foot three days in the 
week. They are of the very best and 
most sagacious quality. I am in truth 
fiiscinated with this spot : and did not 
duty call me elsewhere, I should buiy 
myself alive here. As to the remainder, 
the change of scene— -of hours— of habits 
—of exercise — gives a new tone to my 
mind, and I leave this place with a new 
impulse, and with my mind new strung 
for reform and utibtyin every shape 
^d form. To-morrow I spend, as my 
last day this season, in hunting, (m 
Monday, I leave for Dublin—^ for 
work— incessant work. 

^* I give you this sketch to show you 
why I have be«i less active in pursuit 
of useful change for the last six or seven 
weeks. 

^* My winter's campaign conunences. 
My first duty is to discharge my debt 
to you. 

^^The History of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation (Wjrse's) omits that part of the 
struggle which is most interesting, and 
is most instructive, — I mean the work- 
ing up of small means into mighty en- 
gines. The progress from political in- 
mncy, through political infimtile squab- 
bles, into something of youthful strength, 
and then into great manhood and vigour. 

" This session — ^now or never, for Law 
Reform. We mtut be^in theJirMt day 
of the 9e$$ion before the kin^e speech^ if 
pomble. No delay. No vacation. The 
Law-despatch Court is independent of 
the Code. It is just what, in my judg- 
ment, ouffht to be brought on at once. 

^' I wiU be in London, please God, a 
week or ten days before the ^ Honour- 
able House' sits. I will take with me 
a great number of petitions for justice, 
speedy, inexpensive, and real justice. 

'^ But it is not now practicable to send 
round in Ireland law-preachers — preach- 
ers of Law Reform. You can K>rm no 
ade(^uate idea of the present state of the 
pubbc mind in this island. We are in 
the last stage of the politico-religious 
fever. I have been watching its symp- 
toms, and permitting nature to take its 
course. Bielieve me, the patient will 
be soon well, and strong soon, and fit 
to teach a lesson to the nations on all 
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sabjects of public amelioration. The 
Orange Bjmptoms might eaailj be ex- 
asperated by irritation. It is left to 
disi^pear of itself ; and is disaupearing. 
You shall — you will hear of Ireland 
with pleasure, before the traffickers 
meet again in St Stephen's Chi^l. I 
am much deceived, if Law Reform and 
Parliamentary Reform do not meet with 
powerful assistance from Ireland shortly 
— very shortly. 

^ I get the WestminMter Review by 
post as soon as it is published. The 
triumph over ihBEdinburgh is complete. 
That controversy is terminated, unless 
the Edinburgh renews it. I am also an 
active agent for the circulation of the 
Weetmineter, Not one of the merce- 
nary agents can be more zealous. Sim- 
ply because I feel the value to public 
opinion of that work. 

^' I have no objection that you should 
show my letters to any person you 
please. I give you the most unlimited 
discretion on that subject^ both for the 
past and future, including the present. 
I do this without any feelmg of vuiity ; 
because I know, that a man, ignorant 
2M I am, may possibly be the means of 
suggesting a train of thought, which 
may lead superior minds to objects of 
great utility. Do with my letters just 
what you please. 

^I trust the American Republics will 
at length settle into peace. The num- 
ber of selfish beings which their revolu- 
tions have produced, desirous of con- 
verting the popular struggles into indi- 
vidual advantage, is not creditable to 
them. But their materials for change 
were of the w<»8t description ; and to 
this, I verily believe, mucn of the con- 
duct of Bolivar, which appears suspi- 
cious, is to be attributed. Look back, 
however, at his career, and behold what 
eminent services he has rendered to 
Liberty. It was his generous perse- 
vering ardour that, in spite of every 
motive to despair, enabled him at length 
to crush the Spaniards in Colombia ; and 
thereby, to lay the foundation of fipee- 
dom in other, and even yery distant 
provinces. He first taught the natives 
that the Spaniards were not invincible, 
'^hen he established the perfect equali- 



sation of civil rights amongst all castes 
and colours. Do not, I beg of yon, 
give him up without sifting the evidence 
against him closely. His accusers, 
amongst his countiyinen, are mean and 
selfish individuals, who cannot submit 
to the superiority of talent and virtue. 
Society is in its most discordant elements 
around him ; and it may be difficult to 
confide power to an unformed, ignorant, 
eeattered population. If I must abandon 
my reliance on the purity of Bolivar, I 
will shed a tear for poor human nature. 
But no : I venture to prophesy that he 
will live to have his patriotism and dis- 
interested virtue recognised all over the 
world. 

^^ I know General Miller, and think 
very highly indeed of him. I read the 
hiitorical part of his work, and will 
seize the first leisure moment to read 
the remainder of it I do entirely agree 
with you that he is a very interesting 
and highly-gifted man. 

^< My accident was much less serious 
than as represented in the newspapers. 
I was not for one moment insensible ; 
but having been dashed violently against 
the ground, I was unable to rise for 
about one minute. In ten minutes after- 
wards, I was as competent to assist my 
brother, who broke his arm, as if I had 
not fallen at all. The terrors of the 
place too are much exa^rated : but 
why should I detain you respecting an 
incident which would be forgotten by 
myself but that the papers have fehtx- 
cated ^ an article' on it ; and what is 
to me really precious, that you have 
expressed so much of kind solicitude for 
me. — Believe me, I am most cordially 
grateful. 

^ I have read, or rather, am carefully 
reading your book on Judicial Evidence. 
It affords me the greatest satis&ction. 
But I must release yon horn, this length- 
ened communication: let me first call 
on you for su^gestions^say commands, 
as to my parliamentary career. If you 
think it right, I will begin with ^ the 
Despatch Court,' — that is, the first or 
second day of the session : then the 
natural, as opposed to technical pro- 
cedure—at least a petition on this sub- 
ject : then an address to procure *a 
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Code.' Eveiy day I will Lave a petition 
on aome one or more law-abnae. It 
seems to me, that it will be nsefol to 
liaTB a talk on tiiis subject almost every 
day. So many people nave to complain 
of the expense and deUy of the law, 
that thus stimulating the expression of 
public opinion cannot but be usefoL — ^I 
am, with the sincerest respect, your' 
zealous disciple," &c 

Edward LrvurodTOM to Benthah. 

'' New York, lOtk AuguH, 1829. 

^ SiB,--I had intended to delay the 
request, that you would do me the fa- 
vour to accept and peruse the Codes of 
Criminal Law which I am preparing 
for the State of Louisiana, un^ 1 could 
offer the whole system for your exami* 
nation : but a delay has taken place of 
which you are the cause, in preparing 
the Code of Evidence ; and my impa- 
tience to have a direct communication 
with you, has induced me, perhaps in- 
discreetly, to oend you the parts of the 
svBtem which have been printed, for con- 
sideration, together with the preliminary 
reports explanatory of their provisions* 
The Code of Evidence which is wanting 
to complete the system^ was ready about 
two years since to be put to the press, 
when I heard of the publication of your 
* Rationale of Judicial Proof,' [Evi- 
dence,^ and I could not think of taking 
another step, until I had received all the 
lights I was sure this work would throw 
on the course I was pursuing. Notwith- 
standing my endeavours to procure a 
copy firom England, I have, by some 
unaccountable £iitali<y, been constantly 
disappointed, but have lately been for- 
tunate enough to procure the only set I 
believe in the United States. I am now 
studying it closely, and already find 
more than enough to make merejoicethat 
I was not more precipitate in my publi- 
cation. While at the same time i feel 
a pride in discovering that many of the 
provisions I had inserted, have received 
the sanction of your judgment. 

^ It is move than thirty ^ears affo 
that, then representing this ci<y in the 
House of Representation of the United 
States, I made an ineffectual attempt to 
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mitigate the severity of our penal laws. 
The perusal of your works edited by 
Dumont, fortified me in a design to pro- 
secute the subject, whenever a fit occa- 
sion should offer: it occurred about 
twenty yearn after, by my election to 
the iJegislature of Louisiana, whither I 
had removed ; and I used the confidence 
of that State, by offering them the sys- 
tem you will find in the accompanjmg 
package. It is now under the consider- 
ation of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, and its &te will be decided in 
the course of the winter session. The 
favourable notice taken of the first 
report in England, and elsewhere b 
Europe, has luad a considerable effect in 
predisposing the public mind to receive 

" In laying before you this work, I 
offer yon little that you have not a legi- 
timate title to; for, hereafter no one 
can, in Criminal Jurisprudence, propose 
any fiivourable change that you have 
not recommended, or make any wise im- 
provement, that your superior sagacity 
has not sugge6te<L 

" With the greatest veneration for 
your character, and the highest admira- 
tion of your useful labours, I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant" 

Dumont, the most distinguiBhed of 
Bentham's disciples, preceded him, by a 
few years, to the grave. The announce- 
ment of this event was communicated 
to him by Dumont's nephew : — 

(Translation.^ 

'' Omma, 4ih October^ 1829. 

** The friendship which you felt for 
our excellent uncle, his attachment and 
admiration for you, imposes on his fa- 
mily the painful duty of announcing the 
misfortune we have just experienced. 
M. Dumont has been removed from us — 
removed most unexpectedly ; and what 
adds, if it be possible to add, to our 
pief, fax away from his family. He 
left us, a few weeks ago, full of health, 
for a journey in Italy. At Venice, a 
slight indisposition induced him to pre- 
cipitate his departure ; but, arrived at 
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Milan, the disorder aasumed a serious 
character, and in a few dajs he died. 
If anything could lighten our loss, it 
woula he to think that no sufferings ao- 
oompanied his last moments, and that he 
slumhered away in the arms of the friend 
who accompanied him. Accept, Sir, 
the expression of the sentiments of re- 
spect and Teneration with which the 
excellent man, for whom we mourn, has 
inspired us for your person." 

A few days before his death, Dumont 
thus wrote of Bentham : — 

(Translation.) 

^' What I most admire is the manner 
in which Mr Bentham has laid down his 
principle, the development he has given 
to it, and the vigorous logic of his in- 
ductions from it. The first book of the 
* Principles of Legislation^ is an art of 
reasoning upon this principle, of distin- 
guishing it from the false notions which 
usurp its place—of analyzing evil — and 
of showing the strength of the legislator 
in the four sanctions, natural, moral, 
political, and religious. The whole is 
new, at least with regard to method 
and arrangement ; and they who have 
attacked the principle generally, have 
taken good care not to make a special 
attack upon the detailed exposition of 
the ^tem. 

^'Egotism and materialism! How ab- 
surd ! Nothing but vile declamation and 
insipid mummeiy ! Look into the cata- 
logue of pleasures for the rank which the 
author assigned to those of benevolence, 
and see how he finds in them the germ 
of all social virtues! His admirable 
' Treatise upon the Indirect Means of 
Preventing Crifne^ contains, among 
others, three chapters sufficient to pul- 
verise all these miserable objections. 
One is on the cultivation of benevolence; 
another on the proper use of the motive 
of honour ; and the third on the impor- 
tance of religion, when muntained m a 
proper direction — ^that is to say, of that 
religion which conduces to the benefit 
of society. I am convinced that Fene- 
lon himself would have put his name to 
every word of this doctrine. Consider 
the nature and number of Mr Bentham's 
works ; see what a wide range he has 



taken in ledslation ; and is it not ac- 
knowledged, that no man has more the 
character of originality, independence, 
love of public good, disinterestedness, 
and noble courage in braving the dangers 
and persecutions which have more &aii 
once threatened his old age ? His mo- 
ral life is as beautiful as his intellectual. 
Mr Bentham passes in England, whe- 
ther with justice or not I am unable to 
determine, for the chief^ I mean the 
spiritual chief^ of the Radical party. 
His name, therefore, is not in good re- 
pute with those in power, or those who 
see greater dangers than advantages in 
a reform, especially a radical reform. 
I do not pretend to give an opinion, 
either for or agunst, but it must be 
understood, that he has never enjoyed 
the favour either of government or of 
the high aristocracy; and this must 
guide, even in other countries, those 
who desire not to commit themselves ; 
for Mr Bentham's ensign leads neither 
to riches nor to power." 

In a letter to O'Connell of 29th Oc- 
tober, Bentham speaks of '^ the public- 
house licensing fi3rBtem " as '' a most 
maleficent source of corruption, oppres- 
sion, and depredation ; and sajrs, 
"Among your Parliamentary agenda 
will naturally be the extinction of it. 
But this will be included in tiie local 
judicatories." O'Connell answers : — 

O'CONVBLL TO BbNTBAM. 

^Merrion Square^ DubUny 
"iVop. 4,1829. 

^^ I found here, awaiting my arrival^ 
a letter from my revered master. I 
hasten to reply, before I am entangled 
in the act of profession. My time now 
reckons by the minute ; but did I count 
it by the dropping of my heart's blood, 
I would devote some of it to the man 
who has done more to ensure the de- 
struction of abuses, and the establish- 
ment of common honesty, than any 
other human being I ever knew or 
read of. 

" The Honourable House ! shall hear 
the name of Bentham — a name which, 
it would seem, has been considered too 
harsh hitherto for 'ears polite.' I will, 
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if you iq>prove of it, drive at onoe to 
the framing of the Code. No oommit- 
tee to oushion it, no reward to create 
contention, and excite patronage and 
fayonritism. Your plan, simply printing 
at the public expense — ^the sentiment of 
glory and ntility the only stimulants — 
you will live to see your work printed 
at the national expense, and 1 trust 
finally adopted : my humble name will, 
in spite of the sneerers, be found in 
some margin, or beneath the last page ; 
and I too will have done the good work 
of fincilitating right and justice, and 
abolishmg peijuries and useless oaths. 

^The pubLc-house lioensing system 
is really more surprising, if possible, 
than abominable. How John Bull can 
be so stupid a dolt as to submit to it, is 
portion, however, of that practical des- 
potism which the jurisdiction of irrespon- 
sible Justices has established with an iron 
hand in England and Ireland, without 
responsibility or any that exista almost 
perfect as a mockery : and without iu>- 
peal, the Bench of Justices, collectively 
and in detail, have made the people feel 
des^tism in its worst shape— its ema- 
ciatoiff consistency of opj^ression. But 
for coUateral advantages in these coun- 
tries, I would prefer to live under the 
simple tyranny of a Turidsh cadi, to the 
endurance of we complicated oppression 
of an unelected, irremovable, irrespon- 
sible, incorrigible Bench of Justices of 
the Peace— all this they are in Bict. 
This remedy comes within the immediate 
head of local jurisdiction. 

^ The King's Bench is the avowed 
accomplice of the crimes of the magis- 
tracy, out you catch my sentiments on 
these subjects, I will endeavour to avail 
myself of your accuracy and distinct- 
ness of mode of redress. From your 
fiuthfnl disciple." 

Bentham was much distressed by some 
of CConnell's attacks, of a personal and 
almost private character, by which he 
deemed he was damaging the cause of 
Reform and lowering his individual in- 
fluence and reputation. He told me he 
had been considering how beet to make 
an effort to check his excitable but 
most beloved friend, and he determined I 



to write to him an anonymous letter, of 
which this is an extract : — 

Bentham {under the name of PhOrffCan- 
neR) TO O'CoNNBLL. 

^'London, lOth November, 1829. 

^^Sm, — ^This comes from a sincere 
admirer of you, and a zealous friend to 
the Catholic cause, so fieur as is consistent 
with the wel£Etfe of all besides. 

^^ It is with proportionable grief that 
I read your tirade — ^your ^together 
undisoriminating tirade — against the 
Liberals^ as contained in the Morning 
Chronicle. I flatter myself you will see 
that, in what I am about to say, my ob- 
ject is not to cast reproach upon you, or 
to cause an atom of unnecessary uneasi- 
ness in your mind, but merely to do what 
depends on me towards prevailing on 
you to abstain from sucn reproachful 
sallies in future. 

^* To the class of ServUee^ or to that of 
Liberals, are generally recognised to be- 
long all men with whom, on a political 
account, *you have anything to do, even 
Sermtee, those called also sometimes 2V 
riee, sometimes A biolutiiU. Under the 
denomination oiLiherale, are commonly 
regarded as included as well Whigs as 
Raidicals. 

*^ Abtolutiitt are all of them against 
you; and aocordin^y so are you, and of 
necessity, making unceasing war upon 
them. Under the head of Liberals are 
comprised all to whom you can look for 
assistance in the character of friends. 

^^ What on this, or any occasion, could 
have possessed you thus to run-ii-muek 
(Malay like) against all your friends? 
Yes, a^;ainst aU your friends, with the 
exception of a comparatively small num- 
ber of zealous Catholics. 

^To what useful purpose can you 
thus wage war upon them f In propor- 
tion as you damage their reputation, (sup- 
posing on your part the capacity of thus 
producing in any deme that effect,) 
would not you be weening your own 
force? 

** No, surely, by any such vague re- 
proaches : for which no specific grounds 
are aUegedy and for which ^1 such 
grounds would be out of season, by any 
such ungrounded reproaches, if any 
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reputation be impaired, it will not be 
tbiat of thois ogainH whom, but of him 
hy tohom they are uttered. 

^^ On what supposition is it that jou 
thus make war upon them ? Is it not 
that they are either Non-Catholics, or 
Non-Christians ? 

"• But in either case, what good is it 
possible you should derive even horn. 
success in this same unnatural war ? Is 
it by vague reproaches, in that or any 
other shape, that any man can expect to 
convert any other man to the Catholic 
£uth, or to any other? 

'^ Talking m this strain, you afford 
gratification (it may be supposed) to 
your own momentary feelmgB,«-and 
sorry am I to be obliged to <^ them 
your own antisocial fe^in^ ;-*"you, who 
so laudably abound in social ones of the 
best and most extensive class. This 
ffratification you afford yourself. But 
now dearly do you not expose yourself 
to pay for it ! 

'^ All this while, what is the object 
and end in view of the liberty I am Uius 
taking with you ? Is it to give you 
pain in any shape ? This you will see 
it cannot possibly be : for if it were, it is 
not in this private^ but in the most pub- 
lic manner, that I should address you. 
It is, on the contrary, to preserve you 
from all future pain, if possible, from 
the like source: it is to prevail upon 
yon to abstain from drawing it down 
upon yourself, by any more such mani- 
festations of hostile feeling towards 
almost all those, among whom, for any 
of your great and ben^cent purposes, 
you can look to find friends. 

*' True it is, that what is past cannot 
be recalled. But what I comfort my- 
self with the hope o^ is, that when you 
come forward upon ihe great carpet, 
with your noble plans of real reform, 
the memory of these acapadss will be 
drowned in the blase of your unexampled 
merits, and your matchless eloquence. 

*' Would you wish ^ can you endure ? 
to see a specimen of the effect actually 
produced by this sortie of yours ? Read 
it, if you have not read it, in The Ew- 
aminery in the No. of the eariiest day 
thereafter ensuing. Perhaps it was no- 
ticed in Examiner more than once. 



^' Being of the numberof your ainoerest 
admirers, and, however unknown, friends, 
I sign myself 

"Phil-0'Connell." 

And in a letter to O'Connell, signed 
by himself and written at about the same 
time, he says-^ 

** No9. 7, 1829. 

"Dan, dear Child, — Whom, in 
imagination, I have, at tiiis moment, 
pressing to my fond bosom, — put off, if 
it be possible, your intolerance. Endure 
the conception, and even the utterance 
of other men's opinions, how opposite 
soever to your own. At any rate^ when 
you assume the mantle of the legislator, 
put off the gown that has but one side 
to it, — ^that of the advocate. 

" As to evil tendency of opinions, 
and insincerity in the profession of them, 
and any sinister interests by which in 
the character of motives, the declaration 
made of those same opinions may have 
been produced, — these are points quite 
different and distinguishable from the 
entertaining of those same opinions ; not 
that under the assurance, could I but 
entertain it, that I should thereby avoid 
giving you pain, not that there is any 
opinion of mine, that it would cost me 
any pain to forbear exhibiting to your 
view, but that in the nature of the case 
no such assurance is obtainable. It 
would require that I should be in posses- 
sion of an exact list of all your opinions, 
— at any rate of all that are of any con- 
siderable importance in a religious or 
political view, present and future, all 
your opinions, not present alone, but 
future likewise. 

" What a comfort it would be to me 
could I but receive your assurance that 
you have taken youraelf to task on this 
ffround, and that the result of it baa 
been a resolution to embrace, in words 
as well as deeds, that charity which is 
called caritae^ and which, whatever it 
thinks, (for we are not masters of our 
thoughts, at any rate, and in particolar, 
of my opinion, I who write tins feel too 
phunly I am not,) avoids, at any rate, 
speaking evil. * Evil speaking,' — speak- 
ing evil of any person, for not doinff that 
thmg which it is not possible to do^ or 
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for not doing anything which it is not 
possible to avoid doing, — in a word, for 
the non-performance of impossibilities." 

Again Bentham writes : — 

" iVbp. 10, 1829- 
Qidf tulsril Qnwelios <i« leditione qiMz«iites. — 
dodiof acduei nuBehoe. 

The voi snd tht kettlt 
Let toem thii nutter wttle. 

^Behold here a farther source and sub- 
ject of anxiety. Take, take in good 
part, my dear child, a sermon upon Uiese 
texts. 

** The Solicitor-general knowingly 
and wilfully oonunitting an act of decep- 
tion, a 9Ufpre$9io veri^ by abstaining 
from bringing forward a matteivof-fiict, 
the certun consequence of which would 
have been the acquittal of a knot of 
men, against whom, in a capital case, 
he, by commission horn the crown, was 
acting as advocate, these men not being, 
any one of them in truth, guilty of the 
hat charged. Let all this be taken for 
granted, and the conduct manifested by 
it shall be as bad as you please, and, in 
a moral view, the censure merited by it 
as severe as you please. Well, but what 
then ? What is this but acting as an 
advocate? doing what every advocate 
is hired to do, and consents to do for 
hire. For this reason, amongst others, 
it is, that under my system the two 
branches, theprofessional and thejudicial, 
are kept inexorably distinct When the 
length of time which is long enough for 
an apprenticeship to the art and mystery 
of judicature has elapsed, admitted to 
the office of judge {]|shall be^ no person 
who has ever practised as an advocate. 
Therefore it is, that (extraordinary ex* 
oeptions excepted) if I admitted of anex- 
clusi<m of evidence as a securi^ against 
deception, sooner should this uJl on an 
advocate than cm a robber or murderer. 

^ But youy the most illustrious of all 
advocates— does it belong to you to 
pledge yourself to bring mrward your 
great wheel to break this fly upon? 
Could jou pot it to any such use with* 
out bringing down no small part of its 
weight upon yourself? In vain, were I 
so disposed, could I conceal the self- 
regarding interest by which this sermon. 



wearisome as it cannot but be, hifs been 

S reduced. It is the fear of seeing worn 
own, and rendered less respect^ lees 
feared, less efficient, this mighty instru* 
ment — ^the use of which stands engaged 
to me, for crushing in its whole enor- 
mous mass, the machinery of injustice. 

*^ The man in question, be he who and 
what he may— suppose him brought be- 
fore the Honourable House (not that it 
is possible he should be) for what he 
did : how obvious and sure his answer ! 
' What,' says he, ' was it that I did, 
more than anybody else in my place 
would have done ? that which universal- 
ly — at any rate generally— is understood 
to be the duty of every advocate, to 
every client, in every case V 

*^ This done, should I have been in- 
strumental in the shedding of innocent 
blood? Not I, indeed. My duty to 
my client having been thus done : no- 
tmng would have hindered me from do-> 
ing what is the duty of every man to 
justice : namely, to jpreserve myself from 
the having been instrumental in the 
shedding of this same innocent blood. 
That which would set everything riffht 
is a pardon ; and this is whi^ under full 
assurance of success, I should have set 
myself to procure. 

^' What, again, if he should say, al- 
though the individual charges brought 
against these men were frlse, yet, from 
all droumstances taken together, I was 
persuaded of their having been guilty of 
the oflences charged, or others of the 
same description ? In that Honourable 
place, an exculpation of this sort would 
it not be listened to ? Observe I speak 
only hypothetically : for of the particu- 
lar circumstances of the case, other than 
as above, I have not taken any the 
slightest cognizance. 

^^ Observations to the effect of the 
above sermon, I hear from men who are 
zealous friends to us and our great cause, 
and what to say in vindication I can- 
not find. If, upon cooler reflection, it 
should happen to you, to see that mat- 
ter in the same point of view, you will, 
of course, take the best course that can 
be taken foe backing out. 

*^ Inconsistency ! inconsistency 1 this 
is one of the rocks which my perhaps 
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too sensitiye — ^I hope too sensitiye — 
imagination presents yon, bnt too often 
to my view as in danger — ^not of split- 
ting upon^ indeed, but of being cast upon, 
and more bruised, than without severe 
suffering onmy part, I could behold you. 
How could I forbear boring you with 
these sermons ? Are we not knked to- 
gether by our most philanthropic, most 
meritorious, our strongest and fondest 
hopes ? Your reputation, is it not mine? 
All the while, with delight, gratitude, 
and hope, do I think of the excellent 
temper and endurance, with which you 
bore— yes : and upon my s^gestion, in 
relation to tiie so unworthy Kadical, our 
false brother ffunt, 

^^ Ify after all, this does bnt annoy 
you, without producing preponderant 
sood, speak but half a word, and my 
dear quinquagenary child shall never 
more be thus tormented by the old her- 
mit, his octogenaryself-constitutedguar- 
dian." 

BeNTHAM to CyCoNNELL. 

"2)w.8, 1829. 

" Wellington is civil to me— gives 
immediate answers, all in his own hand, 
to letter after letter, that I send to him. 
I have written him about Law Reform, 
telling him, if he will listen to me, he 
maydo whatCromwelltriedat, and fedled 
in : — ^the lawyers were too many for him. 

'' Herries, the Cabinet Minister, on 
receiving a little tract of mine, ^Emanci- 
' pate your Colonies,' writes me a homage- 
paying letter, speaking of himself as 
^ honoured,' &c. 

^'With all this I am dispirited. I 
am at my wit's end — and wherefore? 
Even because of you. 

'^ He hafl declared war against you. 
Are not you a Liberal? Can you deny 
that you are? "Would you wish to 
deny it ? Since the name was invented, 
have you ever ceased to answer to it ? 
On the Monday he is at your feet ; he 
was a Benthamist On the Thursday, 
you are the object of his declared abhor- 
rence ; he is an anti-Benthamist. And in 
the meantime, what is it yon have done ? 
Can you have anjr doubt ol this ? I^ 
after that declaration, any doubt is left, 
look to bis silence. His letter of more 



than a month ago, Nov. 4, is the last 
you will have from him. 

■ " He is a tool in tiie hands of thd 
Jesuits. He is a weathercock, and their 
breath the blast that determines its di- 
rection. 

'^ Those to whom yon are most in- 
debted for what you are, for your having 
devoted the whole of your long life to 
the service of mankind, those by whose 
means he himself became what, till the 
other day he was, — a Benthamist, these 
are now among tiie objects of his pro- 
clumed abhorrence. 

^^ In Endand, the men of his own reli- 
gion are cold to him, and indifferent; Li- 
berals, all to a man, his warm friends, 
and the only ones: and this is the return 
he makes to them. 

^^The friends of liberty all over the 
world, those are the men he thus makes 
war upon. The liberal ^anish Cortes, — 
the liberal Portuguese Cortes,— all over 
late Spanish-America, die constituted 
authonties, with the exception of Boli- 
var, till t'other day Uie Liberator, now 
the Subjugator. The declared enemy 
to all useral b'ghts, who, after trumpet- 
ing my works, and declaring that they 
had ^ven to politics and morals the 
certamty and precision of mathematics, 
has maae it a crime in every man to 
have so much as one of them m his pos- 
session. In a word, he has made him- 
self to be, in his part of Spanish- America, 
what the beloved Ferdinand was — com- 
pletely absolute; with the single excep- 
tion of the person 'of the despot he has 
reestablished the ancien r^me, 

^^ And what is it that has produced 
the alliance between him and O'Connell ? 
One simple merit, which absorbs and 
stands in the place of all others, — he 
has reestablished, and is reestablishing 
monks. Well, and what of that ? Are 
these monks Jesuits ? No 1 but tell Uiem 
they have taken the vows to disobey 
the command, which says, increase and 
multiply ; and this is the merit which, 
in the eyes of a £ither of a family, suffices 
to outweigh the most fla^Uous crimes. 

>' With inflexible pertmacity, he ad- 
heres to the religion of his fathers, — ^to 
the opinions under which he was bom 
and bred. The Liberals, in all Uieir 
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varieties of opinion, do the same thing: 
and thus it is, by punning the very 
0Mne eonrse that he pursues, they have 
made themselves the objects of his ab- 
horrence. 

^* In what consists their crime ? — the 
crime of the very wont of them ? In 
differing with him on a question of evi- 
dence, on the credit due to statements 
c^ hciBy self-declaredly improbable, — 
statements written in early, and com- 
paratively nninstructed ages, — state- 
ments nnsubjected and unsubjectable to 
the test of cross-examination. Grant- 
ing these statements to be all true, ^t 
is it a crime— an unpardonable crime- 
not to be convinced by them ? not to be 
able to comprehend what he himself de- 
clares to believe to be incomprehensible ? 

^He thinks it is in the infidlibility 
of the Pope, or of the Church, (whoever 
it is he means by the Church,) and, 
after all, in whose infEillibility is it that 
he is believing ? in whose but his own. 
His opinion is, that their opinion is in- 
fidlible, and is not his own then the 
opinion on which his confidence of the 
supposed infiillibility rests ? 

^ Fasting, prayers, celibacy, self-tor- 
menting in an^ or all shapes, can it 
atone for, and, m the scale of good and 
evil, preponderate over all-comprehen- 
sive l^neficence ? 

^ This, and more in abundance to the 
same effect, is what I have been doomed 
oontinuaUy to hear from all around me : 
and what can I find to say in answer? 
Just nothing. I am struck dumb. I 
stand mute. I shrug up my shoulden: 
this is the condition in which you have 
placed me. "Will you? can you, say 
anything, do ^ything that will help 
me out of it ? Unless you can, to what 
end come hither and take your place in 
the House of Commons? The men you 
have declared war against, is it to them 
that you look for support ? The Whigs 
and the Radicals— of these are compost 
the Liberals— remain the Tories. Is it 
to the Tories that yon look for co5pera' 
tion in the dissolution of the Union? 
To the "Wellingtons and the Peels for 
the abolition of their own tyranny ? If 
it is to Irishmen alone that you look for 
the shaking off the yoke, and, among 



Irishmen, to the'Boman Catholics alone, 
whose wish it is to be governed by the 
Jesuits, will not any endeavour of youn 
go &rther where you are than here ? 

" My dear, dear CConnell— Oh no ! 
it is not in anger — ^it is in grief of mind 
that I say this. Hate me as yon will : 
I defy you to make me hate you,— I 
defy you to prevent me from being your 
well-wisher ; and not merely your mo- 
tiveless well-wisher, but your faithful 
servant, and your benefactor, if possi- 
ble, if^ by anything I can say or do, 
any addition can be made to your great- 
est happiness, as witness these presents, 
written in a moment of dejection — ^not 
to say despondency, at the dose of a 
night occupied in dreaming of you.** 

To this O'Connell replies : — 

(VCONNSLL TO BeNTHAM. 

^^Merrum Square, Dee. 13, 1829. 

" My dear Sib,— I went to Drog- 
heda on Saturday ; and, therefore, did 
not read your last letter till Sunday. I 
came back to this town yesterday noon, 
day: thus I account for not replying 
instantly, as you desired. 

"Now to reply to your questions: 
litly^ I read your former letten atten- 
tively, without being in any degree 
offended. Add — I was not — I am not 
— ^nor ever shall, or will be— I never 
can be offended with you. — Reason — 
because I deem yon the most useful 
man to the world at large that I ever 
knew. I have scarcely ever read of 
any man who could fully compete with 
you in point of practical utility. 

^ If you had not attacked Judge & 
Co. by direct foce-blows, the absurd 
superstition, by which they were sur- 
rounded, would have protected a most 
unjust, mendacious, and vexatious 63r8- 
tem under their wings, for at least an- 
other centuiy. 

" I cannot write more at present : 
but I do owe you a long letter — and 
thus promise to pay within the mean- 
ing of Lord Tenteraen's act, which has 
already cost several hundreds of pounds 
to diecover that meaning. — "With the 
most sincere respect, yonra most faith- 
fully." 
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And Bentham rejoins : — 
Bentham to O'Coknell. 
« Q. S. P., im Dec^ 1829. 

"My dsab COonnbll.— This mo- 
ment oomes yours of the 15th: heavy 
on my mind was the pieesnre from 
whioh it has relieved me. In compari- 
son of former letters, howeyer, there 
comes here a sort of coldness that pre- 
vents the relief from being quite com- 
plete : * respect V yes : — ' affection,' 
mention or intimation of it? — ^none. 



O'Connell ! I love you with a faikm^M 
love. A man at my age is old enongfa 
to be grand&ther to a man of yours. 

" I had taken measures lor cauang 
inquiry — ^personal inquiry — ^to be made 
of you, whether the two successive let- 
ters of mine to you had come to hand : 
Uie book I take for granted has; for 
had it not, you, in this letter of youra, 
would have sud as much. I have taken 
measures which, I hope, will be time 
enough to be successful to stop Ae in- 
quiry." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

1829^-30. JBt.81— 2. 

Law Reform Association.— Apprehension of Blindness. — Sale of Offices.— OX;k>nneU.— Mordvino£ 
— Jabex HeniT^-LiTinnton.— Ck>dification«--Broiigfaanu--Peel.--0'C<nmeU.— J. Smith. M. P. — 
Letter to President Jackson ; Law Reform in America ; French Politics. — Humann of Bnusels. — 
Ber. Humphrey Price. 



Bentham was desirous of oiganizing an 
association of influential persons, for ex- 
pediting, cheapening, and popularizing 
the administration of justice, and for 
advancing Law Reforms in their various 
shapes. He thought, that many who 
would hesitate about lending their aid 
to the obtainment of Constitutional 
Reform, might not be unwilling to co- 
opemte for the purpose of making jus- 
tice more accessible to the whole com- 
munity. For this purpose, he obtained 
the promised cooperation of many dis- 
tinguished men : but the purpose never 
ripened into an eflicient vitality. Names 
to ornament — reputations to attract, 
were easily found; but not so hands 
and heads to work. So the plan was 
abandoned, or deferred #tn« die; and 
justice remains as it was, a luxury 
purchasable by the opulent, but wholly 
beyond the reach of the poor : its pur- 
suit vexatious-^the results of that pur- 
suit unascertainable — ^wearisome m>m 
delay — ^burthensome from co8t--and op- 
pressive from uncertainty. 

The apprehension of blindnessgave Mr 
Bentham, at this time, no little anxiety ; 
yet he talked of the probable calamity 



with great composure. ^Ishallbecheer- 
ful,"he said ; ^ blind peopleare cheerful : 
and I shall esci^ many annoyances." 
It was thus that, in his own case, he 
applied his maxim to look on the bnght 
—on the brightest side of things. '^ The 
public may lose something by my blind- 
ness, — so I want to get my ^eneralia 
and my ^«iMra/tmma despatched. If I 
come to dictate, my style will change. 
Look at that table, ^ (a board covered 
with a green curtain, on which Bentham 
was accustomed to pin the fragments 
which represented the leading principles 
of his writings.)' There are the texts 
for my sermons." 

But his sleep was often disturbed by 
ffloomy dreams. These are the words 
m which he described one of them, no 
doubt the consequence of indigestion, 
from which he sometime suffered se- 
verely: ^'I have been dreaming that 
I lived near the Thames — ^I walked 
through streets more and more gloomy. 
I saw lugubrious houses inhabited by 
lugubrious people, and heard lugubrious 
discourses. I tried to escwpe, and found 
all the streets into which I entered had 
no outlet. It was always tkculde sac J' 
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In 1830, Bentham wrote some letters 
on the sale of public offices, which he 
deemed a valuable means for maximiz- 
ing aptitude and minimixmg expense. 
In answer to the objection that their 
sale would open the door to abuse, he 
says, with particular reference to the 
election of a Secondary by the Common 
Council of London : — 

• Sir, — ^Accident having put the docu- 
mente out of m^ reach, I must cast my- 
self upon your mdulgence for any litUe 
unintended misrepresentation or repeti- 
tion it may happen to me to Ml into. 

^ What I am ready to admit is — that, 
suppose the office to be sold, and nothing 
done for ihepurpo$e ofohiiating aAu$0y 
— abuse in all possible shapes, and to the 
highest possible amount, will be a more 
or less probable consequence : what, in 
that view, I would propose should be 
done, I will mention presently. 

**^ On the other hand, I am a plain 
man, and nothing I have seen has been 
able to extinguish my conception that, 
under ^<^ patronage syitem abuse in all 
its shapes would be still more abundant, 
to a certainty, than under the iole syi^ 
tern. 

^ How it should happen that any man, 
who proposed topurchase the office, should 
place any serious reliance on the plea in 
. 9 question, as if it were dupable of lessen- 
ing die probability of his suffering in any 
way in the event of his misconduct in 
the office, — in any shiqpe whatsoever, 
extortion, oppression, peculation, or neg- 
ligence—passes my comprdiension. 

^^Ihave purchased the place: there- 
fore I have purchased the right of doing 
whatever wrong I can contrive to do by 
means of it :' such is the defence which 
the supporters of the patronage system 
put into the mouths of extortioners and 
peculators, stating it at the same time as 
beinff an unanswerable one. Here it 
stands in all ite simplicity : and now, in 
any company, let any man who has nerve 
enough, stand up, and after repeating it, 
declftfe it to be his belief that any man, 
by whom extortion or peculation had 
ever been practised, could have thought 
that, in the fiumlty of making an obser- 
vation to this effect, he really possessed 



either a justification, or so much as the 
slightest shadow of an excuse. 

" * The pittol I killed the man with 
IhouaJU:* exactly as good an apology 
would thii obsen^ion be for murder, 
as that other for extortion or peculation. 

^^ Now, Sir, what is the assumption 
made by the opponente of eale^ when 
they profess to regard an observation to 
this effect as rendering it probable that 
extortion and peculation will have place 
to a greater extent if the place be sold 
for we benefit of the public, than if 
given for the joint benefit of giver and re- 
ceiver ? "Wb^t is it but that the meam 
of committing a crime, and the right of 
committing it, are the same thinff? And 
not only that criminals themselves are 
persuaded of ite being so, but that so are 
people in general luLewise : or, at any 
rate, that by those by whom it is not 
regarded as a justification, it is at least 
regarded as an excuse. 

^^ No absurdly so gross, but that when 
once it has obtamed a certain degree of 
currency, it is capable of passing for 
aigument^ nay, even for conclusive ar- 
pmient, and even upon the most intel- 
Ugent minds, where the leisure or the 
motive for scrutinizing into it has been 
wanting. In the present instance, for 
example, upon minds even of this diar* 
actor, who can say to what extent the 
delusion here in question may not have 
had place ? But now, it is hoped, the 
fisdlacy has been displayed in ite genuine 
colours; and if so, those who, without 
any particular and sinister interest, have 
been in the habit of accepting and pass- 
ing it in the character of an argument 
in &vour of patronage in preference to 
sale, will have to consider whether they 
woidd not do well to separate themselves 
from bad company ; in a word, to de- 
clare themselves undeceived, and thus 
leave the corruptionisteto stand by them- 
selves, singing out this their fallaoy to 
deaf ears and scorning countenances. 

" But now suppose that, spite of every- 
thing that can be said to the contrary, 
there are people who will think, that 
the purchaser of the office will rely upon 
the sort of epigram in question, as a 
thing that will purchase impunity for 
him. So far as this notion has place. 
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so much the less probable will be his 
misbehavioar. Whj? Because so man j 
as there are of them, so many spies on 
his conduct will he have ; whereas, under 
the patronage system, this cause of pub- 
lic suspicion and public yigihmce has no 
place. 

'^ If a man purchases the place of the 
public, nobody will have any interest in 
screening him in case of abuse ; if he 
receives it from patronage, he has the 
patron or patrons, who share with him 
m the benefit of the abuse, and are little 
less sure to support him in it, than he is 
to practise it. 

" The owner of an adyowson — has he 
not an interest in the increase of tithes ? 
Oh, but the Church patron is but one, 
and nobody knows who he is. Here the 
patrons are many; all known men — all 
honourable men. True : but were they 
even Right Honourable^ it would make no 
difference. In a multitude of this sort, 
on every occasion, some one there must 
be, or some very few, that take the lead ; 
and, in so fiir as this is the case, distin- 
guish it if you can from that of the Church 
patron. 

'^ So much for the anti^enaiity ar- 
gument. Now for the anti-guzzling 
argument It sticks in my throat, along 
with the other. I cannot swallow it. 
The money, if received by the persons 
in question, will be spent in guzzling ; 
therefore it ought not to be received by 
them. Such is the argument: please, 
good Sir, to observe what it is it leads 
to. It leads to this : namely, that on 
account of the trust in question, to wit, 
that exercised by the Common Council, 
neither by these same persons, nor by 
any other persons in this same trust, 
should any money at all be ever received 
from any source at all — ^from this, or 
from any other; such must be the notion, 
unless it be that money received from 
this source will be sure to be spent in 
guzzling, while monies received from 
other sources will be sure to be applied 
to their proper purposes, or will at any 
rate take, all of them, the same chance. 

^^ Now for the proposed Remedies. 
I. Let the election to the office be an- 
nual. Why not to this office as well as 
to the office of Common Councilman 



itself? Why not in the case of the 
prot6g6 as well as in that of the patron? 

^ 2. Let the bills of costs, in ^e suits 
frx>m which the functionary in question 
— the Secondary— derives his fees or 
other benefits, be not merely accessible 
on demand, or accessible to none but a 
few,-— or to none but on payment of a 
fee, be all of them printed and pub- 
lished, for the inspection of eveiybody 
that chooses to look at them. Among 
the places in which copies would be 
kept, would of course be that in which 
the Common Council have their meet- 
ings ; and in that place at least, to in- 
vite attention and facilitateexamination, 
abstracts and indexes, in the tabular 
form, might be kept hung up. 

^^One thing more. Sy.the House 
of Commons, petitions against abuse in 
all its shapes, on the part of office in all 
its shapes, are not only received from 
all hands, but, with admirable univer- 
sality and promptitude, printed and 
published. If in all cases by the legisla- 
ture of the empire, why not in this case by 
the legislature of the metropolis ? 

" Philo-Benth AM.** 

Benthah to O'Connell. 

" Q. S. P., 17th January y 1830. 

" Thanks, my dearO'Counell — ^thanks 
in abundance— thanks in abundance — 
the^r cannot be too many— for your long, 
efficient, delightfrd public letter. 

^' For this same Association rediviva 
of yours— I forget the name of it, and 
have it not before me— I will contribute 
either £5 or £lO, which you please, if 
you think it would contribute anything 
over and above the money, to the great 
cause. Advance the money : I will pay 
you on your arrival. You would have 
more — ^much more— if my means were 
in any degree commensurate to my 
wishes ; but I have almost run myself 
d'y* l>y niy long-continued and persever- 
ing libations to the public service. You 
see the cancelling line : my eyes are 
waxing every day dimmer and dimmer, 
and my mind more and more oscillatory, 
or say tottering, or toddling, like my 
walk. I neither see what I am writing, 
nor remember one moment what I ha<) 
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joflt been T^riting the moment before. Bat 
this does not in any material degree di- 
minish my oheerfolness — ^nor, if the spon- 
taneous and unanimous declaration of 
all my visiters as well as inmates is 
to be believed, in any degree deterio- 
rate my looks." 

The character of Santander, the late 
President of Venezuela, is ^ven in a 
letter of Bentham to Admiral Mord- 
vinoff:: — 

Bentham to Admiral Mordvinoff. 

'^Queen's Sguare Place, 
^^ Wetdmingter^ Londm. 

^* Mt dear Admiral, — ^I am alive ; 
though turned of eiffhty-two, still in 
^ good health and spints, codifving like 
any dragon. I hope to hear the like of 
you ; but the hearing it/rom yon being, 
under the engagements with which you 
complain of being overloaded, hopeless, 
I have commissioned my friend. Gene- 
ral Santander, who (I hope) will be the 
bearer of this, to endeavour to collect 
8atis£EUstory evidence of the fact — that 
fact so highly desirable for the be- 
nefit of the Russian Empire— and make 
report to me. 

^^Nowy for a short account of him, 
in justification of the liberty I am thus 
taking with you in his behalf. In the 
State of Colombia, in late Spanish Ame- 
rica, in the military line, he is among 
the heroes who have had none above 
them but Bolivar : in the civil line, un- 
der Bolivar^s presidency, he has been 
vice-president: but, in company with 
your humble servant, having fiEdlen into 
the disgrace of the arch-hero, has been 
made to share the same fate, being ex- 
pelled from his country, as well as that 
work of mine, which had the honour of 
receiving (so I was told) two difierent 
translations into the language of yours. 
General Santander, so I hear from him- 
self, as also from otherquarters — General 
Santander, when in office, did what de- 
pended on him towards the dlflnsion of 
my works throughout the territory of 
the State, of which he was so distin- 
guished a member ; and such was the 
part, if any, which, till t'other day, was 
taken, in relation to them, by Bolivar. 

Vol. XI. 
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But, of late, Bolivar, as is natural to 
man, and even, in a greater or less de- 
gree, unavoidable, has been spoilt by 
power : and having for so many years 
deserved — so well deserved — ^his as- 
sumed title of Liberator— ie now (alas!) 
become the t3rraut of his country. At 
one time, he and I had something of a 
correspondence ; and, in consequence of 
a recommendation from me, he had 
raised to a colonelcy a talented man of 
the name of Hall, an Englishman, who 
had been lieutenant in the English 
service. But, in the course of the op- 
position made to him from various quar- 
ters, some person or other had made 
reference to some or other of my works; 
and such was the cause for which, under 
I know not what penalties, he thought 
fit, t'other day, to issue an edict, having 
for its declared object the preventing 
every one of them from being read by 
anybody. This is what I flatter myself 
will not be quite so easy to effect as to 
ordain ; for I have frt>m a bookseller's 
partnership in Paris, (Bossange Freres,) 
an account of 40,000 volumes of my 
works, (namely, those edited by Du- 
mont in French,) translated into Spaii- 
ishy and $old by them for the Spanish 
American trade. 

"As to General Santander's object 
in his visit to your capital, as far as I * 
can comprehend, it has nothing political 
in it. Our Thames he has not, as yet 
at least, set on fire, or (I verily believe) 
so much as attempted it : and I do not 
think the Neva has anything more to fear 
from him. Being in easy circumstances, 
(the tyrant not daring to confiscate his 
property,) his object is, I believe, nei- 
ther more nor less than to amuse himself^ 
by the observation of a state of society 
which forms a contrast with that to 
which he hafi been most accustomed : 
travellbg about till tidings arrive of the 
tyrant-usurper shaving shared the fate of 
fturbide of rseudo-Imperial memory." 

Bentham to Brougham. 

^^ Jeremy Bentham to Henry Pol- 
troon, JSsq., M.P. — Decline my chal- , 
lenge, you will be posted all over the 
civilized world. 

" Copy of your bill, with Ihe abstract 
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of it, are come to me, of oonne, with 
the other Parliamentaiy papers. Enac- 
tive mattei^— yes. Bui, the Rationale, 
where is it, or oan it be? Answer — 
nowhere: nor dares it even make its 
appearance. Return^ — ^in Parliamentary 
style, nil; in Common Law style, non 
est inventus^ add nan inveniendum. 
Come, if yon dare, to this Hermitage ; 
and the hermit — ^hermit and octogena- 
rian as he is, ^ will hang a calveskin on 
those recreant limbs/ " 

Bentham to Jabbz Henbt. 

« Q. /?. P., 16th January, 1830. 

" My dear Sir, — ^International law 
as it ought to be, — leading principle, 
the greiUeet-happiness principle. No 
small satis£Eiction would it be to see this 
subject treated of by the light of this 
same principle before I die, — as a mori- 
bund man such as myself is apt to go 
on and dream, as if he were to see 
things in this wicked world afterwards. 
If I knew any man likely to treat it 
more to my satisfaction than yourself 
I should propose it to him ; but as I do 
not, I take the liberty of hereby pro- 
posing it to you. It is by your work 
mtituled ^ Formgn Law, that this wish 
has been suggested to me, although, of 
course, the law there in question, is law 
as «^ it, including what it is supposed to 
be. Of international law as it is, the 
principal part of the matter is composed 
of treaties between State and State; of 
what it is soroosed to be, the matter is 
composed (^deductions from these writ- 
ten vneirummitM, and from the operation 
of the several States in relation to one 
■another. But this is not all,— other 
matters belonging to tiie subject are the 
Tariations: the demand for which is pre- 
sented to the Goyemment of ereiy State, 
by these circumstances, — that the in- 
diTidual thing which, or person on whom, 
or in fftvour of whom, or at the charge 
of whom, it has it in contemplation to 
exercise its several powers for its several 
purposes, on the several occasions in 
question, is not a thing or person be- 
longing in ordinary, anid for the most 
part to this same Government itself but 
one belonging to some o/^^Govemment. 

" Between sleeping and waking, I 



am thus insensibly running over aground 
whidi, I believe, I have touched upon 
already, and on which, therefore, there 
was little use, overwhelmed as I am with 
the urgent business of the day, in my 
setting my foot The first thing a man 
has to do in building, is to see and set- 
tle in its whole dimensions, the ground 
he has to build upon. To my own pur^ 
pose, at any rate, perhaps these few 
hints, broken as they are, may be not 
altogether without their use. What I 
should have been, and should still be 
glad to do, is to circumscribe it in every 
direction, — but this is not yet done. 

^ As to the matter of Prisons, it is 
with unfei^ed regret I have to say to 
you, that it is not in my power to do 
that which you do me the honour to 
wish to see done by me. I have not 
time sufficient, for a load of business of 
my own that presses upon me ; and this 
subject is, by a particular circumstance, 
rendered distressing and hateful to me, 
especially despairing as I do of seeing 
anything that to me seems fit to be done, 
put to use.** 

CConnell, in writing to Mr C. 8. 
Cullen, gives the following confirmation 
of his testimony, in fovour of Bentham's 
Judicial Reforms. 

O'CoNNBix TO C. S. Cullen. 

'' 6, Maddox Street, 
«16MJF»., 1830. 

" My dear Cullen, — ^You may as- 
sure your friend, Stanhope, that he mis- 
takes me much, if he thmks me at all 
doubtful on ^ the fee-gathering system,' 
or that I fEdl short of the fuU measure 
of relief which Bentham contemplates. 
Indeed, if it were possible to go further 
than Bentham does, andat the sametime to 
be right, I would do so ; because I know 
praetiealfy that the mischiefs of Uie pre- 
sent system exceed, not hH short, of any 
notions which may be entertained by 
those who are not practically engaged 
in its workings. 

'^ I adopt the ^ spirit of the petition 
for justice.' That petition is my legal 
creed. I do not believe it to be mhl- 
lible ; but I really and seriously thmk 
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it afl nearly infallible as any pavely 
homan project can be. , 

^'Tbefee^hering system has been 
sttaeked in Ireland thoa £Eir — the fees 
are all now paid to the Goyemment 
The pecnniaiy emolnments of the judges 
are fixed, and are not affected by the 
amonnt of the fees, directly or indirectly. 
Even the officers, whom the judges ap- 
point, are now paid by fixed salaries. 
We are therefore suffering from the 
odious effects of ^ fee-gathering ' in 
former times, although thint source of 
increase of mischief is slackened. In 
attacking the fee-gathering system, I 
must not forget ths^ this is the existing 
state of facts ; but I dislike the system 
itselfl I am, and ever will be, its enemy 
— its implacable enemy. 

^In fine, there never lived a more 
complete, entire, unchangeable enemy 
to law abuses as they exist,—- a more 
deteimined advocate for the chmesticy 
instead of ihe/aetiUatUy — ^the sttmmary 
in contradistinction to the technical form 
of procedure, than yours, veiy sincerely." 

BbNTHAM to EdWAKD LiVIIfGSTON.* 

(Extracts.) 

^ Quern $ Square Placey WestmHuter^ 
" Zofkfon, 23d Fd>^ 1830. 

^ Sib, — ^The honour done me by the 
communication you have been pleased 
to make to me of the proposed codes, 
and ihe papers relative to them, has 
called foith my sincere gratitude. At 
the same time, it is my misfortune to 
be obliged to say, and it is with no 
small regret that I do so, that the cir- 
cumstances in which I am placed do not 
admit of my complying with the wish 
expressed in the oluiging letter by which 
they are introduced. I feel myself be- 
yoiui all hope of bebg able to spin out 
the thread of my own ideas, on the sub- 
jects in question, and others intimately 
connected and intertwined with them ; 
and that thread once broken, it is regard- 
ed as being in no small degree question- 
able whether there be any other hand 



* Then Senator for the State of Lomsiana, at 
the CongreM of the United Statea, afterwards 
American Minuter at the French Court. 



by which it could be gathered up aud 
carried on exactly in the same line. 
What depends upon me towards render- 
ing the honour which is so justly due to 
^ou, shall, however, not be neglected : 
it will be not the least pleasant of my 
cares to look out for and place these 
papers in such as appear to me to be the 
most competent hands to which they 
can be confided, for the purpose of ren- 
dering some account of them, and layiog 
before the public any such useful obser- 
vations as it may have happened to them 
to have elicited. 

^^ This enormous delay has had for 
its cause my desire to give you definitive 
information of the steps that have been 
taken for the giving publicity to your 
Penal Code in this its latest form. An 
article on it wiU appear in The JurUty 
— a periodical designed to be quarterly, 
in imitation of the so-called Quarterly ^ 
Edinburgh^ and Westminster reviews, 
but not veiy regular as to time. It has 
Law Reform and Improvement for its 
object, and pursues that object with the 
best intentions, and distinguished talent. 
The article will be written by Dr South- 
wood Smith, by profession a physician; 
but a man of genius, philanthropi<^ affec- 
tions, and eminently-extensive know- 
ledge. Here a natural question is, — 
Why and whence this physician ? An- 
swer. — You know, or do not know, that 
your code, in its first state, has been 
republished here in London ; the act of 
publication was a spontaneous act of 
philanthropy on the part of this physi- 
cian. He was, and is, far from rich; 
he has no patrimony, no source of sub- 
sistence but his professional practice, 
which is not by any means adequate to 
his merits. This act of self-sacrifice 
found its way to the ears of John Smith, 
Member of Parliament, president or 
chairman (I forget which they call it) 
of the Company of London Bankers; 
one of four brothers, three of whom are 
in the House of Commons, and the other 
raised to the peerage, with the title of 
Lord Carrington, by Pitt the Second, — 
besides two nephews of the same name, 
also in that same House. John Smith 
took the expense out of the hands of his 
namesake. I say the expense; for 
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under this our aristocracy-ridden and 
lawyer-ridden constitution, (in royal and 
ministerial language, yclept^ ^ matchless 
constitution,') expense of editing works 
of this nature stands no chance for reim- 
bursement On the present occasion 
I wrote to Southwood &nith, and he has 
consented to write : I made application 
to the editors of the Juriity and they 
haye consented to accept and publish : 
the Juristy I am told, pays no money 
for the articles it accepts and inserts. 

^' It is matter of no small satisfaction 
to me to learn, from Mr M^Lane, that 
the Senate of Congress is about to re- 
ceive the benefit of your services. I 
look forward with pleasure to the chance 
of seeing (small as at my age the best 
chance of seeing it can be) some proof 
that, under your auspices, the Caeoethea 
Codijkandiy to speak in the language 
of the adversaiy, is become contagious. 

^'By reputation at any rate, if not 
personally, Mr Lawrence, late Charge 
dAffairei at this Court, can hardly, 1 
think, be altogether unknown to you. 
I have the honour and pleasure of a 
considerable degree of intimacy with 
him. He looked eventually to a seat 
in the House of Representatiyes : should 
that prospect be realized. Codification, 
I dare venture to hope, will receive in 
him a powerful support. 

^^ Another friend I had the ^ood for- 
tune to make among your diplomatic 
functionaries, was Mr Wheaton, with 
whose function at New York you can- 
not be unacquainted, and who, on his 
way to his mission to the Court of 
Copenhagen, passed some months in 
this metropolis. 

^An oDJection that is constantly 
made, and strongly insisted upon by the 
adversaries of Codification, is, that when 
your Code, even supposing it to be an 
all-comprehensive one, isprepared, what- 
ever good was expected from it, would 
ere long be extinguished by its being 
clouded and covered over by an over- 
growth of judge-made law. In proof of 
this position, reference is made to Buo- 
naparte's Code, which, by its deficiency, 
has certainly given rise to more of tlus 
matter than could be wished ; but were 
this really-existii^ law ever so much 



more imperfect than it is, the rule of 
action composed of it will never be 
neariy so inadequate and unapt as that 
is, which is composed of the imaginaiy 
sort of law distilled from decisions made 
in particular cases by judges ; and you 
or I having Buonaparte's Code before 
us — and if he is a giant, and we dwarfi^ 
beiuK accordingly mounted upon his 
shoulders, — ^mi^t reasonably be eiqpect- 
ed, in the ordinary course of things, either 
of us, to make a Code less imperfect 
than hiB. But a method has occurred 
to me, which will render to all really- 
existi^ law the same sort of service as 
that which by copper-sheathing is ren- 
dered to ships, and make it as impossi- 
ble for judges and commentators to de- 
file the work of the legislator by their 
deductions, as it is for — the barnacles, I 
think they call the sea-worms in ques- 
tion, — to fasten their progeny upon the 
hulks so protected by the smooth metal. 
Of the principle of this contrivance of 
mine, some conception may be formed 
from Section 29, Members' MotumSy in 
Ch. ^'i. Legislature.* In Ch. xii. Ju- 
diciary Collectively, Sections 19, 
20, 21, and 22, you will see the same 

frinciple applied to the decrees of judges, 
give to judges the power and the duty 
to frame amendments in terminit to 
the Code, when once made, wherever 
they see reason, — ^whether for the pui^ 
pose of interpretation, correction, addi- 
tion, or de&lcation: these I require 
to be certified and transmitted to the 
legislation minister, of whose duties a 
description is given in the Section desig- 
nated oy his name, Ch. xi. Ministers 
collectively. The details are explain- 
ed at length in those several sections of 
those several chapters: but I stake what^ 
ever little reputation may be my lot upon 
my fulfilment of this assurance, and I 
flatter myself that this account, short and 
inadequate as it cannot but be, will not 
be fonndanaltogether unintelligible one.** 

Bentham to Bbougham. 

'' March QOyieaO. 
^ To Master Henry Brouqham ! — 



* Sm the Table to the Constitntioiua Code, 
vol. ix. of the Works. 
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Naughty, Naughty Boy!— Pap for 
jOQ ? Oh no ! no more of that — ^you 
would only puke it op again. Pap fot 
yon ? No! that is not what yon aie in 
want of— yon have ontgrown it ; what 
yon are in want of is another dose or 
two of jalap to pnrge off your bad hu- 
monrSy and a tonoh, eveiy now and then, 
of the tickle-Toby, which I keep in 
pickle for yon. Ay I there they are, 
— the hotp-bnttered BolUy and there are 
yon, with yonr month watering for them, 
and yonr chops longing to be slobbered 
over with the bntter yon aie so fond of^ 
that yon think yon can never have 
enongh of it. Rich as it is in itself^ the 
bntter is not rich enough for you, unless 
it has fees— yes, fees upon fees melted 
into it, — and then, too, naughty madcap! 
— ^never can you have enough of them. 
Yes! there youare— I have you, scream- 
ing like mad in the middle of the nur- 
sery, — throat hoarse,— eyes running — 
*P^y, nurse! dear nurse! fees for 
Henry— more fees — ^more fees !' These 
words you can speak phun enouffh al- 
ready. liVlieu will you have learnt 
your primer ? When will you be able 
to spell *' grMUiUhappineiM principle ; 
fum^iiappoiniment prineipCe; endi of 
justice — main end, gi^ng execution 
and effect to the eubstantive branch of 
law ; collateral ends, avoidance of de- 
lay, expense, and vexation — evils pro- 
duced by Uie adjective branch? T^lien 
yon have got that by heart, you may 
then be fit to be breeched and sent to a 
grammar-school. 

^Meantime, there is Master Peel: 
look at him there— a real good boy for 
you— take lesson by him. No more 
f oo e / oto-fees at any rate,for him ; he 
has done with fees : he isn't cramming 
his playfellows with them as he used to 
do : he is now sick at the very thought 
of them. He goes about saying to every- 
body that w3l hear him, — ^ No more 
law-fees for mo— I won't have no more 
of them. Instead of eating them, or 

^' ig them to other boys to eat, I shall 
them all into the me. Them boys 
as can't eat their bread and bntter with- 
out them, let them go without— that's 
what I say.' In short. Master Peel is 
growing a better and better boy every 



day t he says, and he will have learnt 
to say his book like a man, before I 
have done with him. If he continue to 
behave himself well, he shall havesoa|d 
nice Parliament gingerbread to munch : 
that he shall. So no more at present 
from your still-loving, though sadly of- 
fended grandpapa, 

"You KNOW WHO." 

Benthah to O'Conkbll. 
"C. S. P., l6thMarch, 1830. 

" Dear (yCoNNBLL, — Comes into my 
head just now an idea which I lose no 
time in conununicating to you. 

" On the occcuion of your moti9n for 
printing Codification matter for use of 
Honounble House, what say you to 
another for the printing of Livingeton'i 
Louisiana Codification matter for that 
same purpose— I say on the occasion ; 
not at the same time : for it would add 
a drag to a wheel which quite drags 
enough wiUiout it. 

^ Cases sufficiently apposite, not to 
say in paint, you would have in plenty. 
Under the name of Eegulatione, Codes 
printed by order of Honourable House. 
From do., enacted and published in va- 
rious parts in British India: the like 
from other distant dependencies of the 
British empire, in particular the West 
Indies : a complete list might, if needful, 
be collected for this purpose. 

^^ Objection 1. This is matter of course 
and of obligation : for, over these sub- 
ordinate coDununities we legislate ; and 
to legislate well appropriate infermation 
is necessary ; but over Louisiana we do 
not legislate. Answer — ^True; btktun 
less we are omniscient, something in the 
way of appropriate information upon a 
much larger scale than in these cases 
may be not altogether without its use. 

^ On the subject of the quondam 
Nabob of Aroot's debts, real and pre- 
tended, to British individuals, Honour- 
able House has already in print, folio 
volumes twenty-six, and the series not 
oompleted; on Uie funds belonging to 
EnglifiAi charities, about as many : this 
last communication in conseauence of 
the Commission moved for ana obtained 
by Mr Brougham. This Codification- 
piatter of the State of Louisiana would 
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not occupy 80 much space aa is occopied 
by this or that one of tiie aboye-men- 
tioned fifty-two. 

^' Objection 2. Louisiana is a republic, 
— a commonwealth. ^ Matchless Con- 
stitution' is a monarchy : it becomes us 
not to take for a model the laws of a 
commonwealth. — Answer. True: not 
the constitutional branch; but on no part 
of the constitutional branch haye these 
Louisiana codes any bearing. Penal 
and Procedure^ — ^these are the only 
branches comprised in the assemblage. 

^^ N. B. For Louisiana there exists, and 
I belieye already in a binding state, 
moreoyer, a ciyil code : but in relation 
to this, prudence^ if my ears depeiye me 
not, coDunands silence: for Louisiana 
being a commonwealth, landed properhr 
will, of course, be diyided among aU 
children, Gayel-kind fashion: of all 
heresies the most damnable— ^e most 
damnable in the eyes of the worshippers 
of the DsBmon of Oligarchy. 

^^ For his own information, in his quali- 
ty of Legislator of the Fronch nation, 
Buonaparte gaye publicity in French to 
the code, a widely comprehenaye code, 
ciyil or criminal, or both, of another 
nation, — ^I belieye ciyil, and that alone: 
but upon occaaon, this matter could be 
stated with the requisite correctness. 

"Should Mr Peel, or any of his 
lawyers,— should the worthy offspring 
of the Scarlet Whore, whose sins are red 
aa scarlet, dare to niake opposition, re- 
mind them of the ciyil wars of ancient 
Rome, between the Patricians and the 
Plebeians: main cause of them, the 
ori^nal policy, inexorably adhered to, 
of Keeping the rule of action in a state 
of uncognoecibili^ : the lamp of the law 
hidden for eyer within the impenetrable, 
light-denying, darkness-securing busheL 

"^AprovoeoflAiVe&X. On Saturday 
I sent to him a copy of the argument 
against fee-gathering in judiciary offices 
of both grades, in the state in which I 
sent it to you: acoompaniment to it, 
letter, in and by which was holden oat 
a handy which, if so disposed, he may 
regard aa a ^ risht hand of fellowship,' 
and take hold of accordinffly : occasion, 
the symptoms manifested m a late speech 
or two of his, in which he is coming 



rbund and attacking the army of Chicane 
in fiank, at any rate, not to say in front, 
and, moreoyer, issuing a direct declara- 
tion of war against ^ TecknicalUistJ' 
I eyen offer to look at thoee bills of his, 
if he will send them to me as he did some 
former ones. To these adyanoes diould 
he oppose a refusal, en>ressly, or by 
silence yirtually, they will hei^ coals of 
fire on his head : for whidi purpose I 
haye, moreoyer, some glorious matter, 
in a letter which he therein giyes me 
leaye to publish." 

Bentham to John Smith, M. P. 

•* Q. S. P., 21^ Aprily 1830. 

" My dear Sir, — On eveij aooonnt, 
priyate aa well aa public, high is the 
gratification afforded me by your most 
obliging letter. 

^' Sorry I am, that by the mention 
made of Denman in mine, to which 
yours is an answer, a sensation of an 
unpleasant kind has been made in one 
of your heartstrings. 

*^ With Denman I neyer had more 
than one interyiew, and that a casual 
one, nor more than half-an-hour's con- 
yersation : the result of which was, on 
my part, aa towards him, a sentiment 
composed of esteem and affection, and 
the satisfaction of standing assured of 
the existence of a sentiment of the same 
nature on his part aa towards me. 

^Accordingly, it ia chiefly through 
ihe medium of general report that my 
conception of hia character haa been 
formed. He ia, aa fiir aa I eyer heard, 
of the number of those few of whom 
eyeiybody speaks welL But high aa 
he stands aboye par in the intdilectnal 
scale, what I haye generally heard said 
ia, that he doea not in that scale atand 
quite 80 high aa in the moral acale. 

^^ In r^pud to law reform, I am in- 
debted to his kindness for a copy of a 
pamphlet of his on that subject. If mv 
conception on that subject, together with 
the unanimous yoice of all who are act- 
ing with me, is correct, hia auggeationa, 
taking them all together, do not go to 
the root of the eyil: if adopted and 
carried into effect, ihey would cut off 
no more than a comparadyely minute 
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portion of it, and grr^ stability to ^e 
reminder, 

«« Be tlus as it may, no call will on 
this oooasion be made to bim to declare 
himself. It is nnanimovislj agreed, tbat 
partly for their own Bakes, partly for 
that of the paUic, no sacb call shall be 
made to any man of the lawyer class, 
official or prc^BsflBtonal, for this poxpose* 
Not eyen Biokersteth, who is a most 
cordial friend to law reform, to its ut- 
most extent, ^excuse the blonders my 
sinking frame is continually £Edling into,) 
and has hitherto acceded without resenre 
to the lettOT v well as spirit of every- 
thing proposed by me. By him has 
been revised and approved of, everything 
that he has se^i of my proposed fiquity 
Despatch Court Bill, and what he hais 
seen comprehends the principal part of 
it But the newspapers and private 
report q>eak of him as likely to be one 
of the new judges upon the Chancellor's 
sham-reform plan; m which situation I 
should rejoice to see him placed, and I 
will not place him in any sudi embar- 
raasmg situation as that of being obliged 
either to give, or to decline giving his 
accession to a measure necmsarily so 
displeasing to the higher powers. 

^^ As to the apprehended difference 
between Denman and myself a few 
words will suffice for presenting some 
conception of it In regard to jproce- 
dnie, I am for the complete substitution 
of the summary to the regular on every 
part whatsoever of the fi^d of law : ke^ 
not In regard to evidence, I am for a 
complete tsidtmon of the pjractice of 
excluding evidence on any such ground 
as that of joeventing deception, or that 
of saving a man who has done a punish- 
able act, from the need of contributing 
to cause it to be believed that he has 
done so, — namely, either by stating what 
it is that he has done, or by declining so 
to do. Denman, on the other hand, by 
the i^inion whi^ in common with the 
generality of the fraternity, he main- 
tains, or at any rate did maintain, stands 
entan^ed in the inconsistency alluded 
to in my former letter.* 

* Lord Denman hu brought • Bill into the 
House of Lords, during the present Session of 
PariiameBt, (1842,) wfaoae purpose is to admit the 



" Should it ever happen to you to 
hold any ccmversation with him in rela- 
tion to either of those points, you will 
observe whether he comes to dote quar- 
ters, or confines himself to vague genera- 
liiieif from which no trust-worthy con- 
clusion can be derived. 

^' In m^ five large volumes on the 
subject of Evidence, (the Eationale of 
JEmdeneey — ^the whole running counter 
to the current — the united current of 
sinister interest, interest-begotten preju- 
dice, and authority-begotten prejudice,) 
the subject of the ^cltuions put on 
Evidence occupies more than a whole 
volume. By what inducements can the 
perseverance of a lawyer, who either is 
or wishes to be in full practice, (rare 
exceptions excq»ted !) be reasonably 
expected to carry him through a volume 
fiUed with matter, the object of which 
is to prove, that he and all men whose 
feelings, interests, and opinions are in 
unison with his own, are m the wrong ? 
and this with such effect, and to such a 
degree, as to be hostile to the interests, 
and detrimental to the hi^piness of all 
tiie rest of mankind T 

Bbntham to PREsiDEifr Jackson. 
'' 2m Aprils 18d0. 
^^ Je&bht Bentham, London— To An- 
drew Jackson, President of the 
Anglo-American United States. 
" SiE, — When your last predecessor 
in your high office was in this country, 
in the chi^hcter of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, towards the close of his residence 
here, it happened to me to commence 
with him an acquaintance which ripened 
into an intimacy, which, in my capa- 
city of legislator s draughtsman for any 
political community wMch should feel 
mdined to accept of my services, was of 
very essential use tome. Besides some 
labours of a private nature, he conde- 
scended to take charge, and became the 
bearer of a packet of drcular letters to 
the several Governors of the United 
States, as then constituted ; from seve- 
ral of whom I had the himour of receiv- 
ing favourable answers. By candid 



testimony of witnesses, notwithstanding power or 
interest, in the snhject-matter, whether civil or 
crinunaL 
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and autbentic informatiou on several 
topics of high importance, he was of use 
to me in more ways than jou hare time 
to read of, or I to write. Days, some- 
times more than one in a week, he used 
to call upon me at my Hermitage as 
aboTe, and to accompany me to the 
Royal Gardens at Kensington, in my 
neighbonrhood, where, alter a walk of 
two or three honrs, we used to return 
to a tHe-iL-Ute dinner. What gave 
occasion to our first meeting, was a let- 
ter, of which he was the bes^r, from the 
President Maddison. A letter of in- 
troduction which I took the liberty of 
addressing to Mr Adams, in favour of 
an intellectual character, a relation of 
my friend, Joseph Hume, M.P., experi- 
enced that reception which I could not 
but anticipate. 

" You will not be at a loss, Sir, to con- 
ceive whatmust havebeenmydisappoint- 
ment upon my learning of his ^mg to 
receive the customary additions to his 
term of service. Judge, Sir, of the conso- 
lation, — of the more than consolation 
which I experienced, when, upon reading 
your Presidential Message, I found that, 
upon the whole, your sentiments were not 
only as fully in accordance with mine 
as bis had been, (and in politics and 
legislation, I do not think there was 
a single topic on which we appeared to 
differ,) but that they were so, and I 
trust remain so, in a still more extensive 
degree, embracing several topics which, 
between him and me, had never been 
touched upon. 

^^ With Mr Rush I was also upon 
such a footing, that, in a letter of his, 
which I still have, he had the kindness 
to offer himself as my agent and facUh- 
tum^ (these are his words,) upon his 
return to the United States. Notwith- 
standing which, several weeks before 
his depuiure, for some cause which I 
never heard, nor can form so much a« 
the slightest guess at, he dropt my 
acquaintance, and took his departure 
without so much a« a fiuewell message. 
Since his retreat from office, I have, 
however, been favoured by him with 
the copy of a pamphlet of his. Without 
further explanation, I might mention, 
'n a like manner, my friendship with 



Mr Lawrence, late ChargS ^AffaxreM 
from your country to Uiis, and Mr 
Wheaton, Minister to Denmark, to 
whom I have been obliged for varioos 
important services. But of this (you 
will say) more than enough. 

^^ I now look back to a letter I had 
begun dictating between three and four 
months ago. Cause of the Ions inter- 
val, how deservedly regretted by me, 
not worth troubling you with. What 
nowfoUowshad be^ completely forgot- 
ten, when what you have seen above was 
communicated. Thisoblivion,year8ofage 
more than 82, render but too naturaL" 

J. B. TO U. S. President, Jackson. 
''JomMif^rlO, 1830. 

'^ I have this moment finished the 
hearing of your message: I say the 
hearing; for at my age (as above- 
mentioned) I am reduced to read mostly 
by my ears. Intense is the admiration 
it has excited in me — correspondent 
the sentiments of all around me. 

^' Tis not without a mixture of sur- 
prise and pleasure, that I observe the 
coincidence between your ideas and my 
own on the field of legislation. The 
coincidence of mine with those of Dr 
Livingston, the Louisiana senator, are, 
perhaps, not unknown to you. 

'^ The flattering manner in which he 
is pleased to speak of my labours in 
that field, is, in the highest degree, en- 
couraging to me. The herewith trans- 
mitted publication, entitled ^^Codifica- 
tion Proposal," &c., may serve to bring 
it to view. These circumstances com- 
bined, concur in flattering me with the 
hope, that the present communication 
will not be alto^ther unacceptable to 
you. Annexed is a list of some of my 
works, which solicit the honour of your 
acceptance. 

^^Here follow a few observations, 
which I ti^e the liberty of submitting 
to you, on some of the topics touchea 
upon in your above-mentioned messace. 

'* 1#^, Navy Board. — ^In this sub-de- 
partment of the Defensive Force De- 
partment, yon find, I perceive, many- 
seatedness established--by you, single- 
seatadness, I see, is preferred : so is it 
by me— for this preference, your reason 
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18 responsibility: — so is it for mine. 
Bat in my aoconnt, though the princi- 
pal reason, it is bnt one among sereral. 
This may be seen in the accompanying 
copy of the 1st part of my Constitntionfu 
Code, ch. ix.y section 3. 

^^ 2dy After that yon come to the 
Jodiciary. If I do not misrecoUect, in 
yoor superior Judicatories the bench is 
single seated. In my leading chapter 
on the Judiciary, to all the reasons 
which applj to the Administration De- 
partment m all its sub-departments, 
twelve or thirteen in number, several 
which are peculiar to the Judiciary are 
added. 

^* Sd^ Utter inwtitude of Common 
Law for its professea purpose— guidance 
of human action. Places in which you 
may find this topic worked : 1. ^Papers 
on Codification and Education.' — 2. ' Co- 
dification Proposal,' — and 3. ^Petition 
for Codification' in the volume of ^ Pe- 
titions.' 

^4M, Superfluous functionaries. — In 
this number my researches have led me 
to reckon the whole of your Senate — 
not merely the whole expense thrown 
away, but the whole authority, much 
worse than useless. Responsibilibr in 
greatest part destroyed by a single ranc- 
tionaiy, what must it be by a multitude 
so numerous ? Functions legislative and 
administrative thus united in the same 
body ; thus the same men are judges 
over themselves. In my view of the 
matter, the administrative and the ju- 
diciary are two authorities employed to 
give execution and effect to the wiU of 
the legislative, and which, accordingly, 
ought to be, in the instance of every 
member of ^each, at all times distinct : 
the l^islative being, by means of the 
power of location and dislocation though 
not by that of imperation, subordinate 
to the people at large — ^the constitutive. 

^ Knowing nothing of the facts, my 
theoiy leads me to expect to find, that 
the sort of relation tnat has place be- 
tween the President and the Senate, is, 
that each of these functionaries, the 
President included, locates, within his 
field of patronage, a prot^ of his own, 
without any check from the authority 
of the rest 



^^This is nothing more than a faint, 
imperliBct, and inaccurate outline, drawn 
momentarily by a broken memory from 
the recollection of a short pmr written 
several years aeo. Should it afford 
any prospect of bemg of any use, and 
you will favour me with a line to let 
me know as much, I will get it copied 
and transmitted to yon : possibly I may 
even not wait for such your commands. 

^It occurs to me, that dionld our 
opinions agree on this subject, there 
might be a use in the ideas being de- 
livered, as coming from me or any- 
body else rather than yourself: seeing 
the opposition it would be sure to meet 
with mm those who are satisfied with 
things as they are — the wound that such 
an opposition might give to your popu- 
larity, which is as much as to say, to 
the mterests of the State. 

^' 5thy Defensive Force— by sea and 
land: its organization. Tactics, (of 
course,) neiUier in land nor water service, 
am I, who know nothing of the matter, 
absurd enough to have comprised in it : 
but the part that I have undertaken has 
undergone the minute examination, and 
received the considerate approbation of 
leading minds of i^ie first order, dis- 
tinguished not only by talent, but by 
experience and splencUd success; and 
who, indeed, though without having 
published on the sid>ject, had in great 
part anticipated me. 

^^ An intelligent man, who is in the 
confidence of &e Duke of Orleans, and 
bears the whimsical name of Le DieUf 
has been here in London for some time, 
publishing a periodical in French, un- 
der the title of ^ Le BeprHmitant ds8 
PeupUi! He is thought to be the 
author of an address to the French army, 
that, after having been written here, 
and either printed or lithographised, has 
been transmitted to, and circulated in 
France. It has for its object the engag- 
ing the army, should matters come to a 
crisis, to act, not against, but for the 
people. The above-mentioned neriodi- 
cal I have not had time to look into ; 
but I am told that it advocates monarchy, 
which, considering the connexion of toe 
author with a family so near to the 
throne as that of the Duke of Orleans is. 
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becould not choose butdo. Hiinkingyou 
might poaBibly have the ouriosily to look 
into it, I send you a copy of svtch of the 
nombers of it as have a{ypeaied. La 
Fayette is a dear friend, and occasional 
correspondent of mine ; but unless it be 
forsomespecial purpose, we have neither 
of us any time to write. 

^' Forgive the liberty I take of sug- 
gesting the idea of your putting in for 
a copy of our House of Commons' Votes 
and Frooeedings. The annual sum I 
pay for them is between £lB and £17, 
included in which is a copy of our Acts 
of Parliament.* Infinite is the variety 
of die political information which they 
afford ; for scarcely any document that 
is asked for is ever refused. As to the 
fonce, scarcely would six, ei^t, or ten 
times (I believe I might go further) the 
money, procure the same quantity of let- 
terpress from the booksellers. Trash, 
relatively speaking of course, is, by £Eir 
the matest part ; but if in the bu^l 
of c£aff a grain of wheat were to be 
found, the above-mentioned price you 
win, perfai^ think not ill bestowed on 
the purchase of it. Dr LivingstiHi, if 
either of the packets I have endeavoured 
to transmit to him through the same 
official channel have reached their des- 
tination, will be able to show yon a few 
articles of the above-mentioned stock. 

^^ If I do not mistake yon, you are 
embarked, or about to embark, in a civil 
enterprise, which Cromwell, notwith- 
standing all his military power, feiled 
in,-r-I mean the deliveiy of the people 
from the thraldom in whidi, everywhere, 
from the earliest recorded days, they 
have been held by ihe haipies of the 
law. Having yourself officiated in the 
character of judge, you are in possession 
of an appropriate experience, which in 
his instance had no place ; but will you 
be able to resist their influence over the 
people ? In opposition to you, so long 
as you are engaged, or believed to be 
engaged, in any. such design, it were 
blm&ess not to look to see &eir utmost 
influence employed. The interest of the 
lawyers, and that of their feUow-citizens, 

* Thii is a misapprehension. The Acts of 
Pkrliament are not distributed with the Papers of 
the House of Commons. 



in the character of elicits, need it be 
said ? is utterly irreconcileable. You 
cannot assua^ the torments of the client, 
but you diminish in prc^rtion the com- 
forts of the lawyer. If these be really 
of the number of your generous designs, 
I cannot but flatter m3rself with the pro- 
spect of being for tliat purpose an in- 
strummt in your hands, llie contents 
of the accompanying packet will, in so 
£Eur as yon have time to look at tiiem, 
show you on T^iat grounds. — ^With the 
most heartfelt esteem and respect, I 
subscribe myself" &c 

Bentham to M. HuiLLNN (of Brussels.) 
(Extracts.) 

" 27th April, 1830. 
^'As to the partioukn of my own 
life, Dr Bowring has for this long 
time been occasionally occupied in mi- 
nuting them down m>m my own lips. 
Under the circumstances above alluded 
to, — ^from my own pen, you will, I am 
sure, neither expect, nor so much as 
wish to receive them. A friend of mine^ 
whom you saw, is kind enough, at my 
request to give me reason to hc^ that 
in this view, he will look over some 
papers that are in jNrint, and make a 
short extract from them, by puiging 
ikem of aome emuBf repetitions, aM 
other siroerfluitiee, — ^which done, endear- 
vours will be used to convey it to you 
through the same channel as these pve- 
sents. For your amusement^ rather than 
for any present serious purpose, I may 
perhaps add to the above papers Uie 
greatest part of a pasticcio, which is now 
passing through the press, under the ail- 
comprehensive title of *■ Official Apti- 
tude,' &c. You will forbear to have 
them bound up, till what remains still 
imprinted follows them. It will not be 
more than four or &ye sheets. 

^' As to the most eligible orderin which 
the matter of my works can make its 
appearance in a new edition, I can think 
of none better than the chronological 
order of the impressions, — ^for such is the 
variety of the subjects treated of^ and 
such is the multitude of those which re- 
main uncompleted, and thence unprint- 
ed, that the whole power of logical 
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arrangement is set by them at defianee ; 
and, in several instanoes, thk or that 
paper which has been in print in this 
or that year, has remained on my diel ves 
for a nmnber ofyears before it has been 
made public When, after my death, 
the friend, by whose hand the last pub- 
lished, whatever it may be, of my soraps, 
IS destined to see the light, in fixing 
upon the order in which the matters of 
the first complete edition shall make 
their appearance, he will perhaps do not 
amiss, i^ in that view, hp casts his eyes 
on my Encyclopedical tree, or table — 
call it which you please." 

In 1830, Bentham entered into cor- 
respondence with the ReverfflMi Hum- 
phry Price, who, under the infinence of 
a highly excited ejmpaJ&j for the suf- 
fering caipet-weavers of Kidderminster, 
had published some matter which was 
condemned as libellous, and was sent to 
prison. He thus tells his story to Bent- 

Rkv. Humpiebbt Price to Bentham. 

" Ooun^ Prison^ Staffard^ 
«2J-4/>r«,1830. 

^SiB, — I am a clergyman of the 
Established Church of E^hind. Some 
eighteen years ago, another dergyman, 
to whcHU 1 had l^n for elevMi years a 
curate, built a small country church in 
the h^urt of the lately enclosed forest of 
Needwood. The king endowed it with 
<nie hundred and sixty acres of forest 
land, and I was the first person presented 
to it. There I lived laboriously, and 
ever in my work, silent, and little known 
beyond the immediate q>here of my own 
duties, eking out a livelihood for my 
wife and four children b v pupil-taking, 
t'dl March 1829; at which time, the 
caipet manufacturers in my native town 
of Kidderminster suddenly dropped the 
prices of weaving, and the weavers as 
instantaneously ttruck. From my dear 
mothtf , who had never quitted the town, 
I first heard of the turn-out of the 
weavers in about a month from its com- 
menc^nent — of their most exemplary 
otniduct. I had been bom and reared 
among the poc^r men, with none other 



expectations as to the future than the 
rest of them. Without patronage or aid 
of any sort beyond a common free 
school, however, I became a dergymau, 
settled in another neighbourhood forty 
miles distant from Kidderminster, but 
always keeping up my connexion with 
my native town by means before alluded 
to. My heart had always yearned after 
the poor weavers, whom 1 had known 
for many years to be gradually sinking 
into a state of poverty, degradation, and 
want: and when I h^urd the particulars 
of the 9trike^ I instantly decided to aid 
the poor dear fellows to the utmost of 
my power of purse and pen. I did so ; 
and if I were at this moment to be con- 
vened to the gallows for doing so, I 
thmk it would be impossible for ine to 
repent my act. But being ignorant of 
law, and unconscious of breaking it as 
an infEuit, here I find myself impri- 
soned (after the entire breaking up of 
my family by the expenses, &c.) for 
libel against six-and-twenty carpet ma- 
nufMturers. , 

^^ Now for the express purpose of this 
letter. I am writing a letter addressed 
to all the operatives of England upon 
their present state and duties. This 
said letter, as fiir as it is written, I 
have read to my jailor, (a very respect- 
able man ;) but he says he dares not suffer 
such letter to be published without the 
sanction of the visiting magistrate^. Of 
their permission to publish I despair. 
Nevertheless, the term of my imprison- 
ment will end in time, when I shall be, 
pro tempore at least, independent of Uie 
arbitrary will of magistrates. I would 
not, however, (though altogether regard- 
less of consequences, when conscious of 
right,) I would not, however, violate 
any law knowingly^ unless I saw that 
it was a law I ought to violate, — as, for 
instance, a law which should command 
me to throw salt into the fire of a heathen 
sacrifice, &c 

" WiU you, then. Sir, permit me to 
send my letter (above uluded to) to 
you for your advice as to the legality of 
it? I will thankfully send with it the 
requisite fee when known. 

*^ Your answer, though only one word, 
(Yes or No,) will oblige," ac. 
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He 8ud he had heen attached to 
Bentham hj the phraae, "Young An- 
tiquity," which was in itself full of in- 
struction. His letter interested Bent- 
ham deeply, and he thus answers it : — 

Bentham to Mr Price. 

'' Queen's Square Plaoe^ Weitmitutery 
*' Qd AprU, 1230. 

** Reterend Sir, — Your letter, this 
instant received, has called forth my 
sincere sympathy. Your mention of the 
word/90 shows how completely unknown 
I am to yon otherwise than hy the works 
you allude to. 

" Haye the goodness to send me this 
same statement of yours, and I will 
procure for it attention more valuable 
than any which it is in my power to be- 
stow. 

"I could wish to know what that 
work of mine is to which you allude ; 
and by what accident and through what 
channel it fell into your hands. 

"A libel is any writing for which 
any man who hsm power has the will to 
inflict punishment. I am m3rself the 
most egregious and offensiye libeller 
men in power in this country ever saw. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Yours sincerely.'* 

The detailed account which Mr Price 
gives of his history is full of pathos. 
He writes : — 

Mr Price to Bentham. 

" Cfounty Prison, Staffordy 
""MAprilyieao. 
" Sir, — I was bom at Kidderminster, 
where my iather was a poor weaver, 
and my mother a poor schoolmistress. 
At an early age, the toil of supporting 
myself and an onhf brother (who, hap- 
pily perhaps for lumself^ though agon- 
izmgly for me, died when four years 
old, a wonder of a child in those days) 
devolved upon our dear mother, who 
could work all day in her school, and 
sit up all night with sick poor neigh- 
bours for forty years together. I^iis 
dear woman was saving lul that a most 
diffusive benevolence would allow her 
to save from others, for me and my 
children. But happily, thank God, I 



compelled her at last to let me purchase 
a small annuity for herself^ with the 
money she was saving for us ; so that 
now she is secured from want, provided 
her government security hold. This 
excellent mother has never quitted her 
native town of Kidderminster ; and she 
being well acquainted with rich and 
poor therein, and in full possession of 
her fEkcnlties, and also considerable ac- 
tivity both of body and mind, though 
now at an advanced age, and taking 
deep interest in the state of the poor, I 
learnt from her all particulars of the 
turn out of the poor weavers, in about 
a month after its commencement. But 
if I am to notice my education, as well 
as birth and parentage, I must go back 
to observe, that^ at Eadderminster, there 
is a free grammar-school, where, provi- 
dentially for me, a young man came to 
be under-master, whose prospects de- 
pended upon attention to lus duties. 
Under the instruction of that young 
man, (though in a school which, before 
his day, had been for many years griev- 
ously neglected,) I gained, in two or 
three years, a style of penmanship, (yon 
may diut your eyes, or lift them up in 
surprise, when I now talk, of style of 
penmanship,) and a quantum of arith- 
metic, to enable me, at an early age, 
(say 15) to migrate to a neighbouring 
town, (Bewdley,) to teach writing and 
accounts in a graii^ar-school there, for 
sixpence per week each boy; and to 
aid an infirm clergyman in heading the 
lower classes Latin, for the rewa^ of 
receiving from him, in private, higher 
instructions in Latin and Greek. In- 
creasing infirmities prevented him from 
affording me much aid. In little more 
than a year, by means of working day 
and night, I was enabled to take we 
principal labour of my old friend's 
school upon myself; which I did take, 
most willingly on my part, and with 
much warm, I may say grateful, feeling 
on his. About that time, two offers 
were made me, the one of two hundred 
guineas a-year, my maintenanoe, and, 
at the expiration of four years, a fourth- 
part share in the trac(e, by an old 
schoolfellow at Kidderminster; and the 
oiher offer, by a clergyman five miles 
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from Bewdley, of twenty ponnds a-jear, 
to labour in a large common conntiy 
Bchool, at imm sixty to ninety boaideis 
«nd day-scholars, but with the cure of 
a title for orderly when I should be old 
enough, and qualified enough, to present 
myself before the Bishop of Hereford, 
who (luckily for me) was compelled to 
accept young men of veiy spare attain- 
ments, and without Untvereity educa- 
tion, in order to provide for churches 
fio contiguous to the principality of 
Wales. 

^ Without one moment's hesitation, 
I accepted the latter offer ; accepted it, 
not, I fear, from a truly religious prin- 
ciple, but because I hated trade, and 
loved something like learning, and had 
always an inclination to become adeigy- 
man, &c^ &c. In the above school, with 
from sixty to ninety scholars, I laboured 
hard and willingly for my term of two 
years, sitting up almost every night, 
wintcar and summer, till two o clock in 
the morning, and getting up again at 
six. Having thus secured my title to 
orders, I returned to my former and fiir 
more agreeable situation at Bewdley, 
where I kept on working all day, and 
making it a point, for one year, to sit 
4ip one whole night in every week, 
without taking off my clothes, or lying 
on the bed. I had now obtained the 
age of 22^ or nearly, and ventured to 
applj for orders, though scarcely con- 
ceivmg it possible to be admitt^ into 
the very serious and important office of 
instructing my fellow-creatures in reli- 
gion. I had, however, discovered that 
most of my fellow-creatures with whom 
I had met, whether laic or clerical, 
were very ignorant of religion, and very 
lax in the observance of it, — and this difr- 
oov^ emboldened me. So I applied ; 
— passed muster, (even with encomiums !) 
and obtained, not that cunu^ of only £7, 
the title to wluch, for orders, I had labour- 
ed for ihe two years to obtain, but another 
cnracyof £40 per annum, which had been 
offered me while I was undergoing my 
two years' servitude. This curacy (near 
Savage) was eight miles from Bewdley, 
and to it, every Sunday morning, winter 
and sommer, I used to walk, through 
little-frequented and very difficult roads, 



performed the morning and afternoon 
service, and returned to a late and plain, 
but welcome dinner at Bewdley. In 
about two years after my ordination, a 
clergyman at Bewdley, of the name of 
Wigan— a gentleman of the most correct 
morals, finished manners, liberal senti- 
ments, and superior classical attainments 
I had ever at that day met with,— one 
whom I loved most devotedly, and who, 
I think, loved me, (for he gave me a 
larger share than he gave any one else 
of his society, which adl of the superior 
order in thai neighbourhood greatly 
coveted) ; — that gentleman said to me 
one evening, (we generally passed our 
evenings together when he could get 
released from company) — *' Mr Price, I 
have often heard you say, if there 
was one person more than another to 
whom you should wish to be introduced, 
that person was Mr Gisbome. Now, I 
have in my hand a letter from a friend 
in Mr Gisbome's neighbourhood, stating 
that Mr Gisbome is, at this very time, 
in want of clerical assistance, as his 
curate is ill, and he himself b wishing to 
go with his fEunily to Bath, for a fort- 
night or three weeks ; if^ therefore, you 
are in the same mind you were in lately, 
here is a fine opportunity for you to in-^ 
dulge yourself with a trip to a delightful 
part of Staffordshire, and to be intro- 
duced to one whose writings you so 
much admire. I will write by the pre- 
sent post, if you wish it.' I did wish it ; 
and, in a few days after, found myself 
in a very different sort of society to any 
(with tiie exception of dear Mr Wigan 
himself ^Manibw, Pax et ffonoe*) I 
had at all anticipated or witnessed. 
There were the old and first Lord and 
Lady Harrowby, a daughter, and a son 
— ^the present feishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

^' Not that I coveted, or sought after 
such company ; though, witliout any 
fiirther seeking, I have always had the 
company of the great and eood quite as 
much as I pleamd, I mi^t have had 
hi more of it, in all probability, if I de- 
sired it. 

« Suffice it to say, that I, who went 
forty miles, merely to know Mr Gis- 
bome, and serve his church for about a 
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fortnight^ never afterwards left him for 
eleven years; but was his curate at 
Baston-under-Needwood, a retired vil- 
lage within three miles of Mr CHbbome's 
seat of Toxall Lodge, where I married, 
and had four chil£;en ; and when Mr 
Gisbome built the churdi to which I 
referred, no doubt, in my former letter, 
and which is situate within a mile of his 
own residence, he made me the alto- 

f^er unsolicited offer of it ; and there 
have remained ever since, until the 
wisdom of the four Judges of the Court 
of King'sBench (whom, for the life of me, 
having never even seen a Judge before, 
I could not help deeming to be four old 
women) decided that I should be shut 
up in a prison for twelve months, and 
thus cut off from the active duties of 
public and social life. 

** Previously to my law trial, I anti- 
cipated, and made eveiy preparation in 
my power, for the worst that might 
h^pen. I called in all my bills, and 
settled everything, as though I were 
going to die. Mr Gisbome would have 
taken every law charge upon. himself 
and there were other friends that would 
have done the same for the sake of my- 
self and fiamily. But they one and all 
disapproved of what I had done ; and 
on that account I was determined the 
blow should faU. on me and mine alone. 
First, then, I sold my pictures, to enable 
me to meet the expenses of the first trial ; 
and when the Jury decided against me, 
my two dear daughters left home for 
the first time, and have found a good, 
honest, and reputable livelihood in their 
no ordinary accomplishments of music 
and painting, &c, 

^^ My eldest son is doing comfortably, 
my yoi^ngest is struggling at Cambridge. 
My wife has a small annuity, which I 
purchased for her about the time of my 
motiier^s. All are scattered. The par- 
sonage house (a lovely spot) is desolate. 
All my furniture was sold. And here 
I am, hardened in my political sins, and 
far more likely to die for them, than to 
repent of them. Here let me say, as I 
am a stranger to you, that I have refused, 
and will refuse, all pecuniary aid. 
Through God s mercy, I shall have 
enough to pay all prison expenses. 



Debts I have none, and when I get out 
of prison, though I most certainly shall 
not be able to rally and collect my 
fiamily again, nor eiven at first send for 
my wife, yet I shall have in m^ little 
living of £l20 a-year, together with my 
house and tiiirty acres of land, enough for 
my immediate support^ and fer procuring, 
by degrees, one and another and another 
needfrd article (^household fruniture. 

^^ The poor weavers of Elidderminster, 
sent me £100 to begin the trial with ; 
but I would not touch it. I told them 
it would be like drinking their blood. 
At my appearance in iAnQ King's Bench 
to receiw rudgment^ (I think they call 
it,) my adversaries put in an affidavit 
that a weaver was then in London, 
authorized to furnish me with all and 
ever3rthing I might want. I believe 
that this affidavit was according to truth, 
and Uiat it did what it was perhaps de- 
signed to effect ; — but I o^itunly have 
never touched the poor, dear weavers' 
money, except in one instance, when, in 
going last through Kidderminster, I 
called upon a very poor relation, (almost 
the only relative I know,) and left him 
and his wife my watch, &c., as the only 
thing I had to part with, and insisted 
upon their partm^ with it instantly for 
their support, which, with great reluc- 
tance, they did. This affair the poor 
weavers somehow or other heard of, 
discovered where the chain and seals 
had been sold, and where the watch, 
with great solicitude collected them 
again, and in about a month afterwards 
I was surprised and much concerned to 
receive, per coach, a little strong box> 
with my watch, &c., carefully wrapped 
in it, and a note declaring that they 
could not bear to hear of anybody hav- 
ing my watch but myself, and that if I 
sent them the money for it, th^ would 
return such money, though sent them a 
thousand times. This is the only money 
I had frtmi them, poor, dear creatures ; 
and welcome, most welcome, have they 
been to my all. How horrible law ex- 
penses are 1 I have heard tiiat the pro- 
secution cost my prosecutors (though I 
gave them no trouble from the very 
first) from seventeen hundred to two 
thousand pounds. 
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^^Bot this may not have been the 
106. Me it (so to speak) has mined; 
thongh m J attorney would insist upon 
having nothing for his professional aid, 
to which, of oonrse, I did not, and will 
not accede. I cannot conceiye why I 
might not have been tried, and con- 
dramed, if need were, as I hare been,'at 
the expense, eren as times go, of one or 
two hondred pounds in aU! I never 
knew anything of law before, — ^never 
even haying been in a court of justice 
before this late affair of my own. I had 
always had a veiy high opinion of the un- 
oormptness, and pe^ect imj^utialify of 
onr judges, &c. ; but my opinion of our 
law courts and judges, &c., is most 
seriously changecL Judges, I see, are 
eyidently as much the cr^ures of poli- 
tical prejudice, as most (perhaps more 
than most) other men! This has 
astonished me. Perhaps I am wrong, 
and biassed by the untowardness of my 
own case ; but if I am wrong it is much 
against my will; for I used inwardly 
to exult in the supposed character of 
our judges, and I was never altogether 
without the hope that, blundering as I 
might be in what I did for myself m the 
matter, the judges would find out that 
I was an honest man, in spite of all my 
adrersaries could say or do." 

Bentham to Mb Price. 

^^ Quern $ Square Ploicey TFestmituter. 

^ Dbar Snt, — ^The small accompany- 
ing caigo will speak for itself and me. 
From it you will judge whether towards 
you there is, on my part, any lack of 
sympathy. All I liaye read of you (it 
is with my ears that I hare reoa it, my 
eyes not being strong enough) is that 
which is in your letter. 

^ The present Lord Harrowby I have 
eeen at Mr Wilberforce's : his fetther 
was once at my house. His brother, 
the bishop, was my guest, at the convi- 
yial hour, at Ford Abbey, in Devon- 
shire, in the year 1818, or thereabouts. 

^^ The Assodaticm of which you see 
mention, is likely to meet at my house, 
for the first time, m less than three weeks. 

^ Sympathy has already extracted 
from me more than, (it being on so small 



a scale, it now operates to the prejudice 
of ditto on a greater,) yes, — ^more than I 
can justify. But you shall hear from 
me again, after I have heard some ac- 
count of your libels. 

^^ You have lost some friends, — ^you 

will gain others, and, perhaps, regain 

your former ones. You will have seen 

already with what sincerity I am yours, 

Jbrbmy Bbntham. 

" Age, eiffhty-two. 

^^ Strength, not much less than at 
twen^-one. 

^' Preaching, as per sample. 

^' Practice, in accordance with prin- 
ciple. Hence cheerfulness vieing with 
that of my youthful inmates. 

^^ Let me hear from you after yon 
have cut open what is here sent: but 
let not your third letter be much longer 
than the first. If you direct it *■ To Sir 
Francis Burdett, M, P., at Jeremy Bent- 
ham's, Esq., Queen's Square Place, 
Westminster,' it may come gratis. But 
never think of paying either carriage or 
postage for anything you send to me." 

On his return to his abode, Mr Price 
writes — 

Ma Price to Bsmtham. 

^^ Needwood Parsonagey near Li^Jteld^ 
" Jufy 8, 1830. 

'^ I am now returned to the bare walls 
of my parsonage, with the recollection 
that a libel prosecution stripped them of 
numerous beautiful and valimble paint- 
ings, and scattered to the four winds of 
Heaven a family which contained with- 
in itself more, perhaps, of the elements 
of rational enjoyment, than any other 
fieunily in even a polished neighbourhood, 
without the possibility of a reunion. 
Accomplishments now perform the part 
of dru^iy, and are turned to the pro- 
curing of bread rather than to the com- 
munication of intellectual enjoyment to 
a once happy family. But 1 repine 
not : I rather rejoice in my sufierings ; 
and I think I am prepared to suffer 
greater evils still — so that I suffer 
wrongfully." 

In the controversy in which Mr Price 
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was engaged, he certainly exhibits 
ignorance of the principles of political 
economy; and snppoees that the rate of 
wages is decided by the feelings — ^more 
or less benevolent— of the masters. He 
would trace the sufferings of the la- 
bourer — not to the excess of labour in 
the field of demand and supply, but to 
the determined oppression of tnose who 
employ the labourer. This is erronecnu 
doctrine ; but it is not illegal doctrine : 
it ought not to be punishable doctrine : 
and least of all punishable when mingled, 
as it undoubtedly was, in Mr Price's 
case, with a truly philanthropic concern 
for the felicity of the suffering many. 
It would have been easy to answer Mr 
Price : it was most unwise— most cruel, 
to persecute him. In his addresses to 



the operatives, he reproves them for 
their want of knowledge ; he encourages 
them to seek instruction; he exhorts 
them to eschew violence, — ^while he be- 
comes the organ of their opinions and 
their prejudices. But the most ob- 

{'ectionable phrases are but the out- 
)reaks of a sympathizing aad stron^y 
excited mind — the ove^owing of a 
really charitable and generous temper. 
The arts of the prosecuting lawyers, 
and of the prejudiced judges, were suc- 
cessful in giving, to expressions which 
really originated in, and represented 
regard for the labouring many, the 
clAraoter of hatred and wicked pur- 
poses against the master few. Mr 
Price was condemned by a special jury 
of twelve Esquires. 
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the walls of others, and to rend the arches 
of many churches. On the 8d of the 

S resent month, we felt another of some 
uration, which was successively folio wed 
by others of equal or less force. Many 
towns and a number of houses on various 
estates have been ruined. The Govern- 
ment of the State, and various feunilies, 
have removed to Tocotenango, a small 
Indian village near to this city : others 
sought out straw huts {ranckos) near the 
suburbs; but I and others passed to 
Ciudad Yieja^ which is a town a short 
distance from this capital. We have 
now, however, all returned to our habi- 
tations, but we are not free from appre- 
hension, as the earth is still agits^, 
and it has been observed, that, in other 
times and places, earthquakes retum 
more violently in the rainy season. The 
overthrow of Old Guatemala took place 
on the 29th of July, 1773. 



Del Vallb to Bentham. 

(Translation.) 
'' GuatmalOy 2igt ifq^, 1830. 

" My ever dear Father, — I re- 
ceived the precious letters and the books 
that you had the kindness to send to me. 
Unalterable are my affections, and great 
is my mtitude. 

** I hoped for an opportunity to ex- 
press that gratitude, when the earth be- 
gan to be agitated, and we had to seek out 
other habitations. We commenced by 
experiencing earthquakes of little con- 
sequence at first, but repeated since, and 
becoming alarming. From four o'clock 
in the morning, of the 21st, to five in 
the evening of the 22d of April last, 
there were fifty-two shocks. On the 
23d following, at nine o'clock at night, 
there was one so strong as to des&oy 
the roofs of many houses, to overthrow 
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^^ THs horrible example, and some 
equally disastrous that other coantries 
have exhibited, have not been sufficient 
to induce men to profit by experience ; 
and I would beg you to notice this, in 
the different cities, and different towns 
that have been built either on volcanoes 
or in Uieir inunediate vicinity. In this 
Republic, the southern side, which is one 
series of volcanoes and which seem placed 
to beauti^ and afflict our country, is 
certunly the most inhabited. On this side, 
either upon the declivity of volcanoes, or 
near them, are the cities of St Miguel, 
St Vicente, St Salvador, Old Guatemala, 
Guezaltenango, &c. 

*^ A choice so sad for a people who 
possess a territory sufficient for all the 
human race, is one of the many causes 
of its backwardness and retrogression. 
Little enough is done in times of rest, 
and nothing can be done in seasons of 
earthauakes. 

^ We established, in November last, 
an Economic Society of the Friends of 
the State of Guatemalaytuid I was elect- 
ed Director. I delivered at the instal- 
lation, a discourse which I have the 
honour of transmitting to you. I wrote 
the Prospectus, and the number for 
the first month, which I also send. I 
shidl proceed in writing other numbers, 
which I shall equally forward ; and when 
the laws are pnnted, I shall have much 
satisfaction in presenting them to you. 
The Society will do much good in coun- 
tries where the resources, which abound 
in Europe, are but scanty. The earth- 
quakes have suspended our operations, 
but we are immediately about to recom- 
mence. 

^ Your name is honoured in the num- 
ber for the first month, and will be so 
in the succeeding numbers, if I am con- 
nected with it Your genius will give 
it weight and value, and will cooperate 
in dissipating those clouds, still dense, 
that obscure the atmosphere of this 
country. The pamphlets published by 
the Society instituted in your capital for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledse; 
the Popular Library issued by the So- 
ciety for Elementary Instruction, at 
Paris; books, and Catechisms for Youth, 

Vol. XI. 



are requisite for those who know how to 
read in this land. Convinced of this 
truth, I have proposed, and our Ekx)- 
nomic Society decided on, the trans- 
lation of some of the principal that have 
come into my hands, and I have sent to 
Paris for the succeeding parts, with the 
same object. 

^^ It is necessary to improve agricul- 
ture, to create industry, and to extend 
commerce. But they are ignorant of 
the road that would lead to this end : 
they know not where they ought to com- 
mence. They do not possess the econo- 
mic sciences, nor have they agreed on 
their cultivation. Submerged for above 
three centuries in a chaos the most lu- 

fubrious, can we expect the sudden pro- 
uction of legislators, statesmen, finan- 
ciers, &c. ? 

^^ The mind is affected with the most 
sad sentiments, at seeing the perpetual 
creation of public offices, (empleoty) 
while nothing is thought of that educa- 
tion which is necessary to fit men to fill 
them. We will have a multitude of 
legislators ; and there does not exist a 
single school where the science of legis- 
lation is taught. We must have many 
statesmen, but we have no hall (aula) in 
which can be learnt even the elements of 
good government. I have said this in my 
Memorial upon Education; and I shall 
not cease to repeat it Perhaps at last, 
the voice of reason may be heard. 

^^ The immediate departure of the 
bearer of this letter, does not permit me 
to proceed at greater length. For the 
same reason, I defer, untu another op- 
portunity, my observations on your im- 
portant letters. 

'^ I beg of you in the meantime, to ac- 
cept, Sefior Bentham, the cordial senti- 
ments, and the respectful consideration 
with which I affirm myself," &c, 

1 believe the three following jetiof 
d'e$pr%ty by Bentham, appeared in some 
newspaper, in 1830 : — 

SUBJECT FOR COMTEMPLATION. 

Get down a map — and cIoBely look 
At those pretty ponds — the Canadian lakes; 

And there you may see a Martial Duke 
Turning your money to Ducks aud Drakes. 

K 
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If << Custom is the law of fools,** 
What fools most EngUshmsn appear 1 

For that's the law that England roles. 
The Alpha and Omega here. 

HBNllY BBOUGHAM. 

BroQgham I a strange mjstery jon are ! 
NUfuU unquiMm tibi tarn ditpar : 
So foolish and so ¥rise— so great, so small. 
Everything now — ^to-moirow nought at alL 

Bektham to Bubdett. 

^^ My dear Burdett, — Along with 
thb goes my proposed Codification 
Petition, that petition which relates in 
a peculiar manner to myself ; and which, 
if I do not over-flatter myself, you were 
kind enough to undertake, not merely 
to present to Hon. H., hut to imhed it 
in your speech, in such sort as to make 
it a matter of obligation to Hon. H. to 
reoeiye into its ears so much of it as you 
will he pleased to pour into them, — this 
heing, luscording to what I haire heard, 
without 4M)ntra£otion, an acknowledged 
right. Of course, if you find it to such 
a degree grating to tiie aforesaid hon- 
^ouraSloiears, 'diat honourable gentlemen 
run out of the House, as they used to 
do when Orator Burke was pouring 
forth the torvent of his eloquence, you 
will stop in time. To aoeommodate the 
psoeeediqg as weU as may be to these 
oontingeneies, I haire dlffdded tha matter 
into four or five topie«, masSting the 
topics at the top of the margia of each 
page. 

^^ If oyer there was a paper wjiidi, 
for the importance of the subject mattei^ 
MB measured by the extent, presented a 
pcoflpect of experiencing this indulgence, 
at is tlus : for the extent of it is neither 
more nor less than that of the whole 
£e\d of legishition — a field which does 
not want mudi of being coextensiye 
with the whole field of bought and 
action ; and this, with your unexampled 
l)rilliancy of imagination, you will deal 
with better than anybody else could do. 

'^ Now for a conyiyial gossip at this 
Hermitage: I hope neither gout nor 
an^hing else will hinder jk>u from ap- 
pointing an early day for it Meantime, 



you will baye looked oyer il, and 
marked any such passages' as you tbink 
had better be omitted or changed. 

<< Should anything prevent your 
takmg upon yourself this hohr fnncUon^ 
Joseph Hume has promised to take it 
upcm himself; and if you perform it, 
you will have him for a certainty for 
your support, and he aooordindy will 
be furnished with a oopy in time : so 
likewise O'Gonnell, who, they say, 
shines more particulariy in reply, — 
in reply in the generality of cases ; but 
in this case, his assistance at that period 
will be more particularly desirable, on 
account of the grimgribber matter which 
the matter of my petition will, if it 
receives any determinate answer, elicit 
from opponents. But what I dionld 
rather expect is, that they will not dare 
to grapple with it, but fabricate a pre- 
tence for getting rid of it^ out of a quiric 
composed of some vague-geneiality 
phrase, or move the order of the day 
upon it, &c., &c. 

^* Lest they 8lK>uld be prepared with 
a stratagem of this sort, I shall propose 
to Hume and O'Gonnell, as well as 
yourself to keep the matter secret be- 
tween you three, till the very moment 
of making the speech, for which you 
will natundly select a time when there 
is a good attendance. 

^' OConnell I see has given notice of 
an intended motion for Codification. 
This is without ooncert with me; and I 
shall beg of him in time to let drop that 
motion; and, instead of making it, to 
take upon himself the function prc^toeed 
to be aiUotted tohim as above-mentioned. 
'—Yours most truly. 

^ P.8. — ^Excuse the non^mUographp 
.of this epistle. All my fow remaining 
•mjimtes are (you know) counted* My 
writing time I devote to Codification. 
IiQtters, ^l»3., I dictate at times when I 
cannot write — ^for example after dinner, 
while vibxBting in my ditch— in the 
ditch opposite the chair which (I hope) 
you willoeenpy in a day or two. 

^^Thepses^t place of your existence 
being unknown to me, and consequently 
the fate of the accompanying packet 
appearing more or less problematical, 
let me beg the favour of a single line to 
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inform me of the receipt of it, without 
waiiiiig to speak of the contents." 

Bat Burdett did not undertake the 
task. He answered Bentham that he 
would consider of it; and Bentham con- 
sidered this as a withdrawal. 

Bentham having sent his *^ Official Ap- 
titude Maximiiedy and Expense Mini- 
mised,^ to Sir James Graham, hecause 
he had signalixed himself in defence of 
economy, was much gratified by his ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the 
book in these terms : — 

Sir Jambs Graham to Bbntham. 

^^ Gronenor Place^ 19(A Jtute, 1830. 

** Sir, — Permit me to oflfer my sin- 
cere thanks for the present of your 
valuable work, which I shall study 
witii the respect due to the productions 
of the most enlightened and honest 
jurist, every mark of whose approbation 
is regarded by me as an honourable 
distinction. — ^With sincere req>ect. Sir, 
your fiuthful and very obedient servant." 

Edward Livuiosion to Bentham. 

" Montgmeiy Plaee^ (New York,) 
" Jufy 1, 1830. 

^' Sib, — ^I thank you dncerely for the 
valuable books with which you have 
enriched my library, and the kind and 
instmctive letter by which they were 
aoo(»npanied. These favours would have 
been sooner acknowledged, if they had 
not acrrived just before we closing of the 
Session of me Congress, when all the 
business, which the procrastination, pre- 
valent I believe in most legislative 
bodies, had put off from day to day, is 
pressed forward, and renders a week or 
two before the adjournment a very la- 
borious period for those who wukt to do 
their duty. Esca^, at fength, from 
the bustle of pubhc life to a retreat I 
have on the banks of the Hudson, I de- 
vote my first leisure to the cultivation 
of ft correspondence from which I ex- 
pect to derive as much profit and plea- 
sure in its sequel, as I have already de- 
rivedinstructionfix)m its commencement. 
Not having kept a copy of my letter to 



you, I did not perfectly recollect its con- 
tents ; and my only fear, on hearing that 
you had published it, was, that it should 
have imperfectly expressed how much 
my work is indebted to yours for those 
pftfts of my attempts to reform the laws 
of my State, which have found &vour 
from the public. From the printed copy 
you have sent me, I find this apprehen- 
sion was well-founded; and therefore 
take pleasure in acknowledginff, that 
although strongly impressed with the 
defects of our actual system of penal 
law, yet the perusal' of your works first 
gave method to my ideas, and taught me 
to consider legislation as a science ffo- 
vemed by certain principles a]^licM»le 
to all its different branches, instead of 
an occasional exercise of powers called 
forth onl^on particular occasions, with- 
out relation to, or connexion with, each 
other. I have lately observed, with 
great pleasure, the just homage that has 
been paid to your talents and services in 
the British House of Commons, rendered 
more valuable by its coming from a 
statesman and lawyer of the first emi- 
nence in the kingdom. It must be a 
matter of the highest gratification to 
you to witness, not only the prevalence 
of your doctrines, but to hear their truth 
acknowledged by those whose profes- 
sional prejudices they so severely attack, 
and whose pecuniary interest they tend 
to destroy. I thiuK I understand the 
outline of your plan for the gradual 
amelioration of a written code, without 
the aid of judicial decisions, and thus 
obviating one of the strongest objections 
that is made to a system of written law ; 
but I should wish exceedingly to see the 
outline filled up, for I feel some pride in 
having made a similar proposal in rela- 
tion to our Civil Code in the year 1823, 
and I wish to see whether your details 
can be applied to the general proposi- 
tion I then made: you will find it from 
page 8 to the end of a short report which 
I enclose. It supersedes the necessity 
for that which one of our most celebrated 
jurists (Mr Duponceau) calls the ffta/-" 
le<ibiliU that is found in the com- 
mon law ; that is to say, the permission 
it gives to judges to make ex post facto 
laws. The plan traced in this report 
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was not pursued. The ^ntlemen joined 
with me in the commissiony were unfbr- 
tunatel J too impatient for the completion 
of this task to enable them to do the 
work in the manner we had proposed. 
I was oyemiled ; and the Civil Ck>de was 
reported and sanctioned in the form yon 
will now see in the copy sent to yon. 
Yet, imperfect as it is, it has been a 
great blessing to the State; but not 
greater, I think, than the rejection of 
the common law procedure in civil suits. 
A simple system was substituted, based 
npou the plan of requiring each party 
to state, m intelligible language, the 
cause of complaint, and the grounds of 
defence. I comprised it in a single law 
of a few pages ; and although, from its 
novelty, many questions may be natur- 
ally supposed to arise under it, before 
the court and suitors become accustomed 
to its provisions; yet our books of Re- 
ports, from 1808 to 1823, contain fewer 
cases depending on disputed points of 
practice, than occurred m a single year, 
1803, in New York, where they pro- 
ceed according to the English law, which 
has been in a train of settlements by 
adjudication so many hnndred years. 
An anecdote to exemplify this m&j not 
be unacceptable to you. When I was 
pursuing my profession at New Orleans, 
a young gentleman, from one of the 
common-law States, came there. He 
had been admitted to the bar in his own 
State, and was, of course, entitled to ad- 
mission in ours, if found by examination 
sufficiently versed in our laws : he had 
studied them, and was ready to undergo 
the examination, but expressed to me 
his regret that a long time must elapse 
before he could make himself master of 
the routine of practice, with which on 
our system he was entirely unacquainted ; 
and, asking to be admitted into my office 
untU that could be effected, requested 
me, with much solicitude, to tell in what 
period I thought he might, with great 
diligence, be enabled to understand the 
rules of practice, so difficult to be ac- 
quired according to the common law. 
I answered, that it was not very easy to 
calculate to an hour, but as he was en- 
caged to dine with me the next day, at 
tour, I thought 1 could initiate him in 



all the mysteries of the practice before 
we sat down to dinner : nor was there 
any exaggeration in the statement 
Vniai wiUyour articled clerks, tied for 
seven years to an attome/s desk, say 
to this f I have hitherto l>een too busily 
employed in extracting the good from 
your works to think of making any ob- 
jections to any part of the doctrines they 
contain; and, indeed, it has happened so 
frequently, that on tiie second perusal, 
my assent has been given to positions 
which I thought unsound on the first, 
that I always hesitate long before I ven^ 
ture to deviate from them in any of the 
provisions of my Code. I have in some 
mstances done so ; and although I can- 
not immediately comply with your re- 
quest of stating the reasons of my dis- 
sent from you in those points, yet it 
shall hereafter be done, and, as yon de- 
sire, fully and frankly. 

" I knew before the receipt of your 
letter, that I was under great obligadons 
to Mr John Smith ; but was not aware, 
till you apprized me, of those I owe to 
Dr Southwood Smith, to whom I shall 
soon write to express m^ acknowledg- 
ments. To Mr John Smith I sent, by 
Mr M^Lane, a copy of my projected 
Code, and had written to him twice be- 
fore. 

** You will naturally inquire whether 
my system has been adoptedby the States 
which commissioned me to prepare it. I 
am Sony to say that they nave not yet 
taken it into consideration. A joint 
committee of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, was i^pointed last 
year to examine it during the recess, 
and report upon it at the succeeding 
session ; but the prevalence of the yellow 
fever, and other circumstances, prevent- 
ed them meeting: the next winter, I hope, 
will find them disposed to pass upon it. 

*' In the other States, advancesare mak- 
ing to free themselves from the reproach 
of being governed by unwritten, and 
therefore, unknown laws: none have, 
however, progressed so &r as to form a 
general system : methodising their sta- 
tutes, and giving the force of bw to some 
of the judicial constructions of them, is 
the present extent of their daring. 

" If cheap editions of some of your 
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works oonld be straok off, it would aid 
the great cause; but our lawyers are all 
politkians, and our politioians are all 
party-men, and party-men in all conn- 
tries are alike. To yon I need not 
describe tbeir characteristics, or point 
out thoee causes which render them in- 
different to anything unconnected with 
their prevailing passion. The mass of 
the people, therefore, must be first en- 
^ ^ghtened by a knowledge of your prin- 
ciples, before their representatives can 
be persuaded to act upon, or even to 
examine them. 

^^ I send with this letter a copy of the 
Civil Code of Louisiana; a number of the 
papers printed by order of the Semate, 
or House of Representatives, some of 
which ma^r prove interesting to you; 
together with a number of other pam- 
phlets relating to the civil and criminal 
statistics and institutions of the several 
states. My Code of Evidence is printed, 
but I will not submit it to your in- 
spection until the introductoiy report, 
which is nearly finished, can accompany 
it — With sentiments of the highest re- 
spect and esteem, I am. Sir, your most 
obedient servant." 

An invitation to €(eneral Santander 
gives an amusinff description of the 
quo eundunij in order to reach Bentham's 
abode. 

(Translation.) 

" 1st Jufyy 1840. 

^'Dinner with the Hermit, at the 
Hermitage, a quarter past seven on 
Monday. On entering St James's Park 
by the gate, caUed Storey's gate, at the 
end of the street called Great George 
Street, you will find yourself in the 
alley caUed the Bird-cage Walk : mid- 
way in this alley are the barracks for 
recruits. Before reaching this building, 
you will see a garden entered by an 
iron-rail gate, near the barracks, where 
you will see a sentinel. Having enters 
ed this gate, you will find yourself in 
a narrow path, which takes you in a 
straight line to a walk, where there is 
another iron gate, which you will find 
open. Enter bv it, and you will find 
yourself in another garden, on the left 
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of which is the house I inhabit. You 
will mount by a step, which takes you 
to a door ; and you will find yourself 
in a small hall, with a staircase before 
you, and a small chamber at the left, 
at whose door you will knock : as to 
porters, or other men-servants, they are 
a sort of animals not kept in my clen." 

G£NEIUX SaNTANDBR TO Benthjui. 
(Translited Extract.) 
''Hamfmrg, 29ihJufy, 1830. 

^^ Bolivar is acting prudently, in giv 
ing way to that general opinion which 
is opposed to his permanence at the 
head of public affairs. It would have 
been happy for the reputation of his 
country, and for his own, had his re- 
treat, uke that of Scylla at Rome, been 
voluntaiy. But we withdraw, leaving 
Colombia the prey of hostile parties — 
divided into two camps, just ready for 
civil war. Instead of giving us peace, 
tranquillity, and ft*eedom, he bequeaths 
hatr&ds, and resentments, and passions — 
a demoralised army, and a wretched ex- 
ample. What has lus unhappy dictator- 
ship brought to Colombia, and his over- 
throw of Uie Constitution of 1821 ? His 
daring has not had even the justification 
of success : his despotism has torn Co- 
lombia into pieces by factions and dis- 
cord, and filled honoiutJ>le funilies with 
mourning: — the scaffolds of criminals 
have streamed with the blood of honest 
citizens. Immorality and anarchy have 
triumphed; and Colombia has been 
dragged back to fanaticism and ite- 
rance. In the last three years, Bolivar 
has sullied all the glories with which 
liis perseverance, his boldness, his acti- 
vity, his disinterestedness, and many 
other virtues, distinguished him during 
the War of Independence. Alas 1 the 
same sword which overthrew Spanish 
domination, has destroyed the liberties 
of the Colombian people T 

In 1830, were published De Mon- 
trol's Memoirs of Brissot, from which a 
quotation has been given in the early 
part of the work.* The author, in trans- 
mitting his work to Bentham, says : — > 



• Chap, viii. 
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^^ Allow me to address to yon the 
memento of one who is celebrated in 
our reyolutionaiy history, by the vir- 
tues of a noble life, and the courage of 
a noble death. Yon will read, not 
without pleasnie, his record of the 
friendship which bound you and him 
together : his euloffium will seem more 
flattering, dictated as it was by the 
most austere of our Republicans, in a 
moment when he never dreamt of dis- 
guise." M. de Montrol says, the ^nuine- 
ness of the Memoires has been impugn- 
ed; and calls on Bentham to authenticate 
the fact by his own knowledge. In 
answer to which, he writes : ^^ I know 
not how any suspicion, as to the authen- 
ticity of the Memoiresy can have arisen: 
I will mention one little corroborative 
circumstance. He refers to my habit 
of dining with my £[ither in the house I 
now occupy, and at four o'clock : a cir- 
cumstance so trivial, so unconnected 
with anything important, so little likely 
to be mentioned, oould be known only 
to an intimate fHend. 

^ Time has made sad ravages on my 
memory ; and especially on those parts 
of it where foreign languages were 
stowed away : so, if you use this letter, 
you must do what Voltaire did with 
Frederick the Greafs poetry — or what 
Dumont did for me, by translating ray 
Anglo-French into veritable French." 

The following is titled — ** Note by 
Jeremy Bentham on one of the Let- 
ten of Brueot de Warvule to Aim, 
anno 1784, or thereaboute" : — 

'' Londany 2(Hh Jufyy 1830. 

^^ In one of his letters to me, my 
firiend says : — * Votre e^hereae me dl- 
eoleJ Of the contents of this letter of 
mine, I have no recollection. Sure I 
am, that there could have been nothing 
ancry in it, or poiitively unfriendly; 
and, accordingly, by this same word $6- 
eheresee^ m>thmgponHve is indicated — 
nothing more tbm perhaps the absence 
of some of Uiose expressions of affection 
which would naturally find their way 
into my addresses to him. Perhaps the 



cause of this complaint of his may have 
been thigy namely: that on this occii- 
sion, my letter to him was nothing more 
than a mere letter of business: some 
little money transaction between ns on 
Uie occasion of books' and periodicals 
sent to me by him from Paris at my de- 
sire ; from it will be seen the chief sub- 
ject of this little correcqpondence, in which 
he will be seen drawing on me for a sum 
of £5 odd, which I accordingly paid. 
What I have al¥ray8 borne in memory, 
is, that the articles he sent me were 
not exactly those which I had desired 
him to send ; but that what they wanted 
in quality, was in some measure made 
up m quantity, being such as he oould 
come at on easiest terms. In those days 
I was very poor, but my friend was still 
more so. He was in want of Uie little 
sum of money in question to be paid in 
London, where I was. I paid the draft 
and accepted the articles whatever they 
were, wluch were sent in compensation 
for it. The aichereeee he alludes to, 
may, perhiqw, have had for its cause, the 
disappointment thus experienced by me. 
That, upon the whole, there was no want 
of kind feeling on either part, is sorely 
not unsatisfEUstorily shown by the man- 
ner in which he speaks of me in his Me- 
moirei. A friend here, on reading this 
word, iichereeee^ put it to me, whedier I 
would not keep back this letter: it 
would have been the simplest way, and 
would have saved me the time employed 
in this explanation ; but the idea of sup- 
pression was not pleasing to me— that 
of misrepresentation and insincerity 
seemed associated with it." 

Bentham to the Due ns Bboglib. 
'' Auguti 13» 1830. 

^ The opinion with which I was not 
long ago mvonred by you on the subject 
of Lnprisonment for Debt, afforded me 
the heartfelt satisfiEUStion of beholding in 
yon a friend to justice. It is not» how- 
ever, by that, or any other isolated and 
unconnected operation on the field of 

grocedure, that the ends of justice can 
e accomplished, and the benefit of iha 
services of the functionaries belonffmg to 
the judicial department imparted to aU 
who stand in need of it. 
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**hk this raspeet, Baonmparte's Oodw 
have made a prodigious advance berond 
aajikiiig that ever went before tnem, 
and present to view apattem of peifeo- 
tion in comparison of that system of 
abomination under which I have had the 
misfortune to live, and which so laxge a 
portion of my long life has been occupied 
in the endeavour to expose to tiiat full 
and general abhorrence which must take 
place before any effectual reform can 
be acoomplidied. 

^ But the system, the greater part of 
whidi is exhibited by thme Codes, will, 
if I do not grossly deceive myself be 
seen to be yet at a sad distance from 
tiiat degree of perfection which the na- 
ture of the case admits of. After all 
that has been done by it, it leaves the 
ben^ of justice still out of the reach of 
the vast majority of the whole numbers 
of the people : for besides the fees which 
it attaches to all the several operations 
and written instrumentswhidi it neoessi* 
tates, it supposes and necessitates, on 
botii sides of the suit, the intervention 
of professional assistants or substitutes 
of the parties under the name of A vouSi^ 
behind whom link, without being once 
held up to view by any of the Codes, 
the further and still moie expensive as- 
sistance of AvocaU^ on both sides of the 
suit What is the consequence ? That 
ihtme who aie utter^ unable to pur- 
chase the assistance of these professional 
men, without breaking in upon their own 
means of subsistence, must go without 
jus tice must submit to deprMation and 
o^wession at the hands of all those who 
aie content to pay the price of this ma- 
leficent sOTvice : the expense on the 
^aintiff*s side, having the effect of de* 
nying remedy to wrong in every du^ ; 
and that on the d^ndant's side, of 
lending the assistance of the several 
fimetiraaries, official and professional, 
together with the use and service of 
judicatories, in the infliction of wrong in 
every shape, for want of the means of 
defending, on the occasion in question, 
his just rights. 

^ As to the C<mr de ConcUiaiumy in 
name it affords remedy without expense, 
—remedy accessible to all without dis- 
tincti<m,-^without that distinction which 



has place between those who are, and 
those who are not, in condition to de- 
finy the expense. 

<^ But the su]^M)sed remedy is little 
better than an empty name ; andacainst 
those against whose machinations l£e de- 
mand for justiceis mo8turgent,it amounts 
absolutely to noney — ^I mean the whole 
class of iraato,/2il0 suitors: suitors whose 
plan it is, by means of relative opulence 
on their sidle, coupled witii relative in* 
digence on the otner side, to engage on 
their side the power and services of the 
judge ; to thdr case this same supposed 
remedy is clearly inapplicable. By 
resort made to the Keconcdement Court, 
their plan would be defeated ; and they 
ajce under no obligation to resort to it.* 
To the ordinary courts, and to these 
alone, they tupvfy themselves; for there 
it is that the faculty of depredation, or 
that of oppression*, whichever it is that 
is most to their taste, or both in one, is 
upon sale^ ready to be exercised at the 
expense of whatsoever relatively indi- 
ffent individual they have marked out 
tor their victim. 

^ Unfertunately for mankind, the in- 
terest of professional lawyers on this 
ground is in a state of direct and inex- 
orable opposition to the interests of the 
rest of mankind; and the same every- 
where^— in the unchangeable nature of 
the case, the influence of that body can 
never cease to be very great. 

^ The interest of non-lawyers is, that 
in the business of procedure, expense and 
delay be at a minimum ; the interest of 
profesrional lawyers is, that those evils 
beatam^mmtim: expense fer the sake 
of the lawyer's profit, of which, in so 
laxge a part, it is composed : delay for 
the sake of the occasion it produces for 
expense. 

"^ Under the English Judicial Estab- 
lishment, offidal lawyers are large par- 
takers of that same sinister interest : 
under the Ermch to a comparatively 
minute extent^ if any. 



BBIBllOt to ht^ bMII Awue, tint, 
hi Demiiirk, a11 niton mo compdkd to iMoit to 
the Gouli of Ckuieiliition; ud eta only eomnMoeo 
proceedings at the ofdimury eoorts when the Con- 
dlifttion Court has eertified tiiat a donhtftil point 
oflaw it it iMM betWMB Ae partiis. 
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^^ If leaping pecuniary profit in pro- 
portion as the ends of justice are oon- 
travened by them, and their professed 
duty thus vioUited, is not corruption^ I 
know not what t#: if not, it is, at any 
rate, something worse, beinff practised 
by wholesale, and in the instance of 
every individual suit whatsoever; where- 
as, in the mode styled bribery, it has 
never, by the most abandoned offender, 
been practised but in here and there a 
suit: and the money being received 
under the name of fses, the act of male- 
ficence (for be it understood it is not 
an offence) is practised with the full 
assurance of impuni^ ; and the profit, 
direct and (by means of patronage) in- 
direct together, is so enormous, that yon 
would find diflloulty in giving credit to 
it 

^^I am wandering, and must have 
done. 

^^ In a word, the object of the liberty 
I am thus taking is this., Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done (and it is no 
small matter) by Buonaparte and his 
draughtsmen — ^his codifiers, towards the 
remedjring the cost, still in France the 
benefit of justice remains inaccessible to 
a very large portion of the community, — 
I believe fas the largest ; and to another 
vast portion is not attainable, without a 
grievous and most oppressive tax paid 
to the professional lawyers, the sum of 
whose enjoyments from that source bears 
but a very small ratio to the sum of the 
sufferings produced by the same cause 
in all oUier breasts. 

^^ In this state of things, notwithstand- 
ing the comparative disinterestedness 
and generosi^ of the French character, 
any such expectation as that of finding, 
in the instance of the influential portion 
of the body of professional lawjrers, any 
sincere cooperation witii an3rthmg other 
than the most determinate opposition to 
any plan well adapted to the diminution 
of their own profit, would be altogether 
inconsistent with any t^e smallest in- 
sight into human nature. 

^^ The object of this is, therefore, to 
endeavour to learn whether I may en- 
tertain a hope of a disposition on your 
part to contributo in your country, by 
your endeavours and your influence^ to- 



wards the removal of so cruel an evil as 
that in question^ and to honour me with 
your cooperation towards that end. Dr 
Bo wring obliges me by being the bearer 
of this letter : he is my most intimate and 
confidential friend, and a man so well 
qualified for giving all the required and 
desirable explanations is not to be 
found. — I am. Sir, with the most sincere 
respect, yours," &c 

The Duke replied, that he hoped, 
when the agitating evente were passed, 
which then occupied every public man's 
attention b Fnuice, he should be able, 
^^ a titeripoeSe^ et avee maturiU d^eeprity" 
to occupy himself with the important 
subject of Law Reform. 

On the Revolution of the Three Days 
in France, it was Bentham's intention 
to address a series of letters to the French 
people. Only one, however, was writ- 
ten, as follows : — 

Bbntham to thb French People. 

^^ Queen^s Square Placey Westminster^ 
'' London, August, 1830. 

" Fellow-Citizens, — ' Your prede- 
cessors made me a French citisen. Hear 
me speak like one.' So said I, anno 
1793. So say I now, anno 1830. 

^' I have written, and I have written. 
I have writt^ and I have torn. 

^^ I had then been more than twenty 
years occupied in the study of what 
belongs to the hiqspiness of nations ; — > 
thirty-nine more years have been added 
to those twenty. I was then somewhat 
known among yon : I am at present^ I 
hope I may say, somewhat better known. 
There are those who have said to me— 
^ Speak now again to these your fellow- 
citisens : what has these foity yean 
been your right, is now become yoor 
du<y.' Hearing this, I took up the pen. 

^ Circumstanoes have be^ chang- 
ing every day—- circumstances continue 
changing every day— eircumstanoes will 
change every day; but principles re- 
main unchanged. It is from them I 
speak to you. 

^' A proclamation of La Fayette lies 
before me. It is that which was issued 
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by him on aooepting the oommand of 
the National Gnards of Paris. Date of 
it> August .... In this behold my 
text — at any rate my main text. In it 
I read these words : — ' Parisian energy 
has reconquered our rights. .... 
-Nothing is definitive but the sovereignty 
of those rights.' Thus hr the veteran 
hero whom it so delights me to call my 
friend. Now for an observation which 
to some may appear a trifling one. 

^^ Rights are fictitious entities — the 
people real ones. Realities, on this oc- 
casion as on all others, realities I prefer 
to fictions— even the most innocent ones. 
Realities — I understand them better. 
But should my friend say to me — * Our 
fellow-citixens will understand us better 
if we say rt^Atf'— even so let it be. Let 
ns say what we will, our meaning is the 
same. 

^^ Think you this is a question of mere 
words ? Not it, indeed. I will tell you 
why I say people. In * the Sovereignty 
of the People^' I behold a locution which, 
even in the sink of corruption fix>m which 
I write— -even in this seat of ill-disguised 
despotism, has, at public dinners, been 
for years a not unfrequent toast It 
comes before ^ the King ;' and not for 
these many years, if ever, has any ser- 
vant of the king dared prosecute for it. 

*^ So much for the Conunandant of the 
Parisian National Guards and^w Pro- 
clamation. 

^ Now for the Lietitenant^eneral 
of the Kingdom^ and his. 

^ *' Attached by inclination and con- 
viction to the pnnciples of a free go- 
vernment, I accept beforehand all the 
consequences of it' This delights me : 
this is good sense : this is good logic. 
^ All rights must be solemnlyguarantMd, 
all the instttutums necessary to their 
full and free exerdse^ must receive the 
deeelopnwnts of which they have need.' 
This, though in letter-press it stands an- 
tecedent to what is said as above of 
principleSy is, in reason^ one ffreat con- 
sequence of it; but to ^ devdopmentSy 
I nonid have preferred modijkaiions^ 
or, to speak out, changes. 

^*' Now for interpretation : from words 
I pass to symbols. ^ I hastened,' Tsays 
in tiiat same doonment this same tuno- 



tionarjr,) * I hastened,' ^so and so,) 
^weann^ those colours, which, for the 
second time, have nuoked among us the 
triumph of liberty.' Here there is one 
change^ and that a speaking one. And 
what is it that it speaks a second time, if 
not that which it spoke ih& first time — 
the Sovereignty of the People? 

^^ While writing what I have been 
tearing, I had before me another text— 
' the Charter is a tru^JI.'— Charter ?— I 
do not like — I never liked the sound. 
Charters and the Sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple cannot have existence, in the same 
place, at the same time. Admitted into 
the Chamber of Legislation, I behold 
the Sovereignty of the People throwing 
ihe Charter out of the window. 

^' Oh, would but some prosperous 
breese blow it over to London ! I should 
pick it up with transport— stick it on 
my hat, and cry — Charter for ever! 
Yes : tins refuse of Fnmce would, for 
England, be a feast Behold here (l 
would say) Magna Charta the second ! 
Magna Charta the first has been long 
worn to nothing — trodden under foot by 
our Holy Brotherhood — the Lawyers. 
Before this clear and ably-foshioned 
reality, that miserable fiction — nMtch- 
less Constitution — ^that maleficent phan- 
tom, which every corruptionist makes 
for himself — makes for his own purposes 
— makes, on each occasion, out of his 
own leaven — ^would flee away screech- 
ing, and drown itself in our Thames. 

^' ^ Let no evil ever be leosened. Let 
every existing evil (as does all evil, un- 
less nipt by remedy) receive continual 
increase.' This is what is meant by — 
for inoontestably this is included in — 
that which is said by those who sa^, 
^ Let us have no change.' ^ Let all evil 
be perpetual,' — this would be too much 
to say; this is what in those same words 
they dare not say. ;They therefore 
change the words: which done, they 
say, ' Let us have no change;' and out 
of these words they make an esteblished 
principle. 

^^ There you have Uie principle : now, 
think of the consequences. What, if 
this had been the principle when Wil- 
liam the Second of England kept la;^ing 
waste the country, to convert it into 
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hunting-grounds? What, if when Louis 
the Fourteenth of France laid waste the 
Palatinate to make a fi^ntier of it? 
Whaib, if having by Louis the Eighteenth 
been put into a charter, and bj a suc- 
cessor of his that same charter declared 
to be a trtUhy that declaration were to 
become ^oto: and that law an immutable 
one? the ceremony of an oath haying, 
moreoyer, as by Art. 74. of the same 
charter, been called in, and supernatural 
terrors added to all natural ones, for the 
pious purpose, and in the pious hope, of 
preserving for ever all evil from dimi- 
nution, — ^wrong, in all shapes, from all 
remedy ? *' Le Koi et ses iucceuet^n jure- 
ront, dans la solemnity de leur sacre, 
d'observer fid^ement la presente charte 
oonstitutionelle.' 

^' Behold here, my fellow-citizens, one 
of the rocks, winch in many places and 
many times,— perhi^ in aU places, and 
at ful times, when occasion presented 
itself— men, old in power, and men new 
in power, have joined in splitting upon. 

^ Let things at tkeyareeoniiaoB un- 
chan^ for ever, has, in all places, and 
all times, been the cry of all those 
who, reaping good for themselves from 
the evil done by those same things to 
other men, — good, in justification of 
which no direct and undeceptious argu- 
ment was to be found, — sought refuge 
for it in Uiis fallacy. 

^ Nor was this fEillacy without an 
outward show of truth. ^ All chanffe 
^TodvLOOBprMHmderant evil,' — ^thiswomd 
be too manifestly fEilse, — ^to all eyes, too 
clearly so, — to be advanced by anybody. 
But, *' All change produces evil,' -this, 
it cannot but be confossed, is liUle less 
than true. But, * AU change invducei 
prefxmdmrant &vU^' — ^nothing less than 
this would serve to preserve from the 
reproach of maleficence, universal and 
perpetual maleficence, — ^the no-^han^e 
principle. 

^^ 8o much for power when old. Now 
for power when new. 

^^ This constitution is perpetual and 
unchangeable. Such, in Uiese terms, or 
what is equivalent to them, f for there 
is not time to look for them,) was the 
declaration of our ^rtt National As- 
sembly. Add to this, so of every other. 



^ Altogether natural is this : for, to 
every man in power, natural is a mixture 
of intellectual and moral weakness,— of 
folly and maleficence. For, mark well, 
my fellow-citizens, the propositions that 
are involved in it. 

^ 1. No change that can possibly have 
place in the state of thin^iy or in the 
state, conduct, and disposition of men, 
can be such as to render it contributoiy 
to Uie greatest happiness of the commu- 
nity, to make any change in the diansea 
wmch we have been making for that 
purpose. 

^ 2. We, who compose the majority of 
the body to which we belong,— we are 
to such a degree toiftf, that there exists 
not any Uie smallest probability, that, 
at any fdture point of time, those who 
have then succeeded to us wiU be equally 
so. 

^ d. We are, moreover, to sudi a 
degree good that there exists not any 
the smallest probability that, at any fix- 
ture point of time, those who have then 
succeeded to us will to wiedom equal to 
ours, have added goodneee equal to ours. 

*^ So much for 1791, or tiiereaboots. 
Now for 1822, or thereabouts. Then 
came the Spaniardty wiUi their consti- 
tution. More modest ih^ than we wrae. 
In their view years, during whidi the 
state of things and persons would be 
so sure to continue wiuout change, — not 
more than four: years, during which 
matchless goodness would be so sure to 
continue in union with matohless wisdom, 
not more than the same number: all 
this while, provided the hodff were but 
called the earns, no matter how different 
the individuals. 

^^ Farewell, for the present at least, my 
beloved, my now so much more than 
ever admired, fellow-citiaens. I have 
done what Ihave feltto be in my power, 
towards laying the foundation, a neces- 
sary foundation for all future good, for 
reinedy to all existing evil. I have 
blown UD (I hope you ^nll think I have) 
the dead-wo^t i saw the ground en- 
cumbered wiui, — ^the no-^£mpe prin- 
ciple." 

fiammohnn Roy broofflii to England 
the following Letter of Litioduction to 
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Bentham ftom » higblj ralaed corre- 
epondeot : — 

'' CdkuOOy 14<A Nwember, 1830. 

^^ My dbab and v bnbrablb Fribnb, 
—-This letter will be preeented to yon, 
or traiumitted, waiiiiig your leisure, by 
no leas » poson than the distinguifihed 
Bammohim Roy. 

^ Yon have heard of him often from 
me« and bom others, and know tiiat he 
is one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of the ^ march of intellect.' A 
Brahmin of the highest order, and there* 
fore an aristocrat by birUi ; one of the 
prinleged dass, and a man of easy for- 
tune b^ inheritance; deeply learned in 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and eyeryihing orien- 
tal; he has, neyertheless, unassisted, 
and of himself, been able to shake off 
prejudice of almost eyery kind, and to 
giro his natural understandinff &ir nlay. 

^ If I were beside you, and could ex- 
plain matters fully, you would compre- 
hend the greatness of this undertak- 
ing. His going on board ship to a 
foreignanddistantland-^-athin^ hitherto 
not to be named amons Hindoos, and 
least of all among Brahmms. His grand 
object, besides tiie natural one of satis- 
fying his own laudable spirit of inquiry, 
has been to set a great example to ms 
beuighted countrymen ; and eyeiy one 
of the slow and gradual nw9e9 that he 
has made, preparatory to his actually 
quitting India, has been marked by the 
same ducretion of jud^ent. He waited 
patiently, until he had, by perseyerance 
and exertion, acauired a bttle but re- 
spectable party of disciples. He talked 
of going to England horn year to year 
since 1823, to familiarixe the minds of 
the orthodox by degrees to this step, 
and that lus friends miriit, in the mean- 
time, increase in nunuMrs and in oon- 
fidenee; as it was of the utmost import 
tanoe to the preservation of his rank and 
influence wiUi the Hindoo conmiunity, 
who cars less about dognuUk9 than w^ 
$ervanee$^ thai he diould continue one 
of 'the Pure,' and should not be sus- 
pected of quitting Hindooism for any 
oonsideration of a personal nature, m 
has externally mamtained so much and 
no more of conformity to Hindoo cus- 



tom, as his profound knowledge of their 
sacred books enabled him to justify-— 
relaxing, howeyer, by little and little, 
yet, however, never enough to justify 
his being put * out o/thejMleJ I need 
not say that in private it is otherwise, 
and tliat prejudices of all sorts are duly 
contemned by our philosopher. But so 
important does he judge it to the effi- 
cacy of his example, and the ultimate 
success of his honourable mission of ex- 
periment, that he should maintain the 
essentials of his Brahminical sanctity— 
that even in the flagrant and outrageous 
act of making this voyage and sojourn, 
he is contriving to preserve appearances 
to a certain point, which he considers 
sufficient to save his Coite^ so that on 
returning, he may resume his influential 
position against the abuse and calum- 
nious re|K>rts which the whole tribe of 
biffots will not £ul to raise against him 
while in England, and when he comes 
back. He now judges that the time is 
come, and that the public mind is jHretty 
well ripe for his exploit; and hd em- 
barks in two or three days in the Alburn^ 
for Liverpool ; wherein has friends and 
correspoiiaents in Oropper Benson, and 
others of liberal feeling. 

^The good which uob excdlent and 
extraordmary man has already effected 
by his writings and example, cannot be 
told. But for his exertions and writ- 
ings. Suttee would be in fiill vigour at 
the present day, and the influence of 
the priesthood in all its ancient force; 
he has ffiven the latter a ikake^ from 
which, aided by the education and spirit 
of bold inquiry ffone forth among the 
rising nations of Hindoos, it never can 
recover. I need hardly tell you that 
the liberalism of such a mind is not 
confined to points of theology or rituaL 
In all matters involving the progress 
and happiness of mankind, his opinions 
are most independent; andheis,withal9 
one of the most modest men I ever met 
with, though near fifty years of age ; and 
though he is the most learned andmi- 
lightened of his countrymen and nation^ 
and indeed has hM that position for Uie 
last fifteen or twenty years, and has re- 
ceived praises enough to have turned 
the head of any other man alive. 
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^* It is no small compliment to snch a 
man that even a Goyernor-general, like 
the present, who, though a man of the 
most honest intentions, suspects every 
one, and trusts nobody, and who knows 
that R. M. R. greatly disapproves of 
many acts of government, should have 
shown him so much respect as to furnish 
him with introductions to friends of 
rank, and political and Indian influence. 
Either they will find him intractable, 
and throw nim off, or they will succeed 
in what no one hitherto has succeeded 
— ^in beguilmg or bending the stranger. 

*^ A stranger, however, he is, and of 
siich sort as has not before appeared 
amouff you ; and he will stand in need, 
doubtless, of all the kindness and atten- 
tion that friends here can procure for 
him. You have weightier and other 
matters to occupy you ; nor are your 
habits such as to enable you to be of 
service to R. M. R. in the ordinary way. 
Yet I felt assured you would like to see 
and converse with my Indian friend; 
and, indeed, I recollect you expressed 
such a wish. For Uie rest, you will 
probably make him over with his cre- 
dential to our friend, Bowring, and the 
reprobates,* and Stanhope. 

^ I most truly rejoice to hear and to 
see printed proofis that you continue to 
enjoy your accustomed health, strength, 
and spirits. No one among all whom 
you know wishes more truly and ear- 
nestly than I, that you majr continue to 
enjoy those blessings for the sake of us 
all. — Your affectionate and attached 
friend." 

Bentham to La Fatette. 

'' London^ 2d Nov,, 1890. 

*^My ever dear and honourbd 
Friend, — I have done my best towards 
executing your conmiandis about second 
chamber8.T 

" Through a private channel, I em- 
brace the opportunity of sending to you 
two copies of a tabular view of Uie com- 
position of our House of Commons,} 

* Bentham'k SecraUriek 

t SeethetnctonHouiMof PeenandSoiates, 
Worki, ToL ir, p. 419. 

t Three or fmir editiona lubTe been sold of it in 
the compMi of two daji. 



from the Spectator. This dissection 
might (I thought) in one way or other, 
be matter of curiosity, and eventually 
even of use, not only to yourself but 
even to our *• King of kings,' consider- 
ing how well he is acquainted with our 
Carts du Pays, In addition to ^dist 
the table eidiibits on the subject of 
patronage, let me tell yon, that whole 
classee of commercial men have for sup- 
porters their representatives, namely, 
those of Uie West Indies, and those of 
the East Indies: and in former days 
the Nabob of Arcot alone had to him- 
self a number of them — I do not re- 
member the exact number, three or four 
at least— all located at his expense, and 
paid or not paid besides. In ihoee 
days the price was not more than £8000 
or £4000, namely, for sitting as long as 
the Parliament lasts. In the only two 
instances that have come to my certain 
knowledge, it has been just now as high 
as £6000 ; a more common price is (I 
believe) £5000. Some have hired a 
seat by tbe year, and paid £1000 a- 
year, which, when it can be managed, 
seems to be the most prudent comse.* 

I insert an interesting conversation 
between CConnell and C. Sinclair Cul- 
len. It took place on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1830 — it was communicated to 
Bentham on the 8th, and on the 9th 
Cnllen died — died suddenly, while in 
the apparent possession of heaJth. Bent- 
ham considered him one of his dearest 
friends : — 

Headed in Bentham's writing. 

" O'ConnelPs Conversion to the Anti- 
Second-Chamber-Faith, 7th November, 
1830. 

"^ Copy of a Statement wnUen atQ,SP,^ 
hyCtiUm. 
O'CoNNBLL to CuLLBN— -spontane- 
ously, in the course of a conversation 
on other matters, November 7) 1830 — 
^ I have read Bentham's letter to La 
Fayette. It has made a convert of me 
to one Chamber. I was prejudiced in 
£ivour of two Chambers. When I took 
up the pamphlet, I said — ^ No — he is 
wrong here: Bentham will be unable 
to persuade me of this.' But he haa 
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conyinoed me. I did not yield to his 
reasons in the fiist few pages— hat as I 
advanced^ I found the chain of reasoning 
not to hehroken ; and, taken altogether, 
I think it oonclosive. 

OuLLEN. — ^ I never could see a reason 
lor two Chambers — ^bnt I could not have 
proved it, as Bentham has. I am glad 
he has emancipated you. It will sim- 
plify your scheme for Ireland. Indeed, 
it is a great thing for the world to unde- 
ceive them on this sulriect. The delu- 
sion about a Second Chamber has in- 
volved all the constitution-makers and 
liberty-founders in delays, perplexities, 
contradictions, and mystifications, that 
have proved injurious or ruinous to free- 
dom. It is a grand thing to have made 
the road to a sensible constitution easy 
and plain, by clearing away the rubbish 
and soperatition of a Second Chamber, 
as Bentham has now done, for ever.'* 

BfiNTHAM TO BbOUOHAM. 

« Q. S. P., Idth Nov., 1830. 

**• My bear Brouoham, — It is with 
no small gratification that I heard 
Doane's account of the kind mention 
you made of me in the short conversa- 
tion he had with you this day : finding 
thereby that the state of your affections 
towaros me harmonizes so exactly with 
that of mine towards you. Whatsoever 
may be in the Westmintter Eevieic 
notwithstanding, be assured that no 
sentiment of personal hostility has ever 
had place in anything I have said of 
you tnere or elsewhere. 

^It is accordingly truly delightful 
to me to see such good reason for 
believing that no considerable, if any, 
nneasiness has been produced in your 
mind by what has oeen called my 
* iruculencs : ' for assuredly, if you were 
sitting opposite me, Qis I hope you will 
shortly be ere long,} it would not be 
possible for me to witness any symptoms 
of uneasiness on your brow, without 
imbibing, through Uie channel of sym- 
pathy, more or leas of it. Not that in 
substance my course would be altered 
by any such irrelevant observation: 
for, if you were my brother in the flesh, 
instead of being my ioi-duant grandson 
in the spirit, (Oh, naughty boy !) never 



could I sacrifice to my regard for any 
individual that affection for my country 
and mankind, to which my whole soiu 
has been devoted, for I forget how 
much more than threescore years. As 
I am dealing with you, so dealt I by 
my friend RomiUy : for, on the occa- 
sion of the Westmifuter election^ he 
bein^, in my phrase, no better than a 
Wkxg^ I wrote against him in favour of 
— I forget who, (Douglas Kinnaird, 
I believe,) — of whom I knew nothing, 
but that he stood upon Radical ground. 
What the Bemew has said of you, 
either this time or the former time, I 
know not; nor do I think I ever shall. 
Sure enough did I send in the meat for 
that meal ; for it was what nobody else 
could have done ; but, as to the dressing, 
I neither know how it was done, nor 
who were the cooks. 

^* I have understood that it was you 
that let slip the does of war at me in 
the Edinburgh^ and perhaps elsewhere. 
The more there are of them, the more 
tickled I shall be ; and in so all-com- 
prehensive an assurance you would find 
a good and valid license, should you 
ever suppose yourself to have need of 
any such thing. 

^^I have my views, you have yours; 
but, in all other respects, I am — ^yours 
most truly, &o. 

"P.S. — Since writing the above, I 
have heard (for I cannot read) the 
Morning Chronicle^ in which I see my 
suspicion, that jrour Nolo Offkiari was 
Nolo Epiicopari camalised, confirmed, 
though not put absolutely out of doubt : 
I say since, and, I assure you, upon my 
honour, so it is. What to say to it, I 
know not. If I could assure myself, 
that by this change delay, vexation, 
expense, and denial of justice will not 
be increased, nor the abolition of those 
scourges rendered less probable or less 
speedy, it would be matter of sincere 
delight to me to see a mind such as 
yours turned aside from fee-gathering 
by the indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong, by the indiscriminate utter- 
ance of truth and falsehood, and con- 
centrated to the service of mankind. 

" 20th November." 
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Bbou&hjim to Bebttham. 



''HiU Square, 
^Sunday Morning, Nov. 21. 

" My dear Sir, — Many thanks for 
your kind letter; but how oould you 
listen to such a tale of tales as that /, 
of all your friends, ever oould have let 
slip the dogs in E. R. at y<m9 

^ The truth is, I had a correspondenoe 
of weeks, and all but a rupture, with 
Jeffrey on the subject. He had got 
committed on the point before I could 
remonstrate, not having a conception of 
what was doing till I saw it on my table 
in print, and published. 

^' I succeeded afterwards in stopping 
the useless, and worse than useless con- 
troversy between varying or differing 
allies ; for so it was, — ^not enemies. 

^^ I want to see yon one of these days ; 
and when you summon me to dinner, I 
will attend; but don't make it next 
Wednesday, for I go that day to our 
socieiy'smonthlymeeting. — Yoursever." 

Memoranda made by Bentham in 
1830:— 

^ Under a monarchy, the people are 
the idolaters, who, uter making the 
idol with their own hands, fcdl down and 
worship it. 

^ To blind their eyes, in order to pick 
their pockets : to bund their eyes, not 
as a hangman does, in order to consign 
them to an instantaneous death, but to 
blind them so as to make their death a 
lingering one. 

"^ Matchless Constitution! J. B.'s 
creed. — 

^I prefer the English constitution, 
such as it is, to non-government, and to 
every other but the United States* 
government. But I do not prefer it, 
such as it is, teeming with abuses, and 
other imperfections, to what it would 
be if cleaned in the whole, or part, of all 
or any of these same imperfections." 

Lord Wynford to Bentham. 

''Jbft.0, 1831. 
"" At Bath I shall have leisure fiiUy 
to avail myself of your suggestions be^ 
fore any bills are in committee. I am 
happy to find that we differ but little 
(if we differ at all) as to the examina- 



[1831. 

tion of the parties. I propose that the 
examination should take place imme- 
diately after an action is Drought, and 
before any expense is incurred. I also 
approximate to your views, as I propose 
,giviii|^ the judges authority to require 
seounty f^m plaintiffs, if it appear, Irom 
the examination of the parties, that a 
suit IS hopeless, or vexatious. The 
establishment of a code of laws is a mat- 
ter of great importance. I shall, with 
a mind perfectiy nnprejudioed, consider 
all that you have written on thai snb- 
jeet — ^I am, Sir, with the greatest re- 
spect, fiuthfdlly yours.'* 

Benthaxto O'Connbll. 

''31«f Jon. 1831. 
**Onoe more. The prooeeding by 
way of attachment in the case of tlie 
two Dublin printers brings to my mind 
a state of things which had place about 
sixty-five years ago, and does not seem 
to have attracted attention on the pre- 
sent occasion: it may, peradventure, by 
the mention of it, be rendered, nnd^ 
your management, serviceable to the 
cause of the people. Lord Mansfield, 
in those days Chiia Justice of the Eang's 
Bench in England, was notorious for ms 
absolutism. A project of his was, in 
cases which, by tiie constituted autho- 
rities, were resarded, or professed to be 
regaided, as abuses of the liberty of the 
press, to substitute to the trial by jury, 
trial by the Court of King's Bench 
alone, viz. by motion for attachment, fol- 
lowed by a quantity of affidavit work by 
writ of attachment accordingly; where- 
upon the defendant, having oeen taken 
up and committed toprison,had tendered 
to him, in the same prison, a paper of in- 
terrogatories, to which, whether by writ- 
ten instrument^ or iH«^«oo0, 1 forget which, 
he was commanded to give answer. In 
this waya printer of the name of Bingley 
was dealt with: and while in prison, 
one of these interrogatory papers was 
tendered to him, and he was commanded 
to give answers, which answers he re- 
fused to give ; and for this contempt, 
as it was called, he continued in prison 
for I forget how many years; nor do I 
recollect in what way his imprisonment 
terminated, whether by death or by dis- 
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incanoeration. On aooount of this pro* 
needing, and othezs of a similar tendency, 
mj Lord Mansfield became the object of 
aveiy extensive and well-merited odium, 
inscmiach that he became an object of 
attack to a man in so singular a situation 
for a libel-writer, as that of a Master in 
Chanceiy : the title of the libel was, * A 
Letter oonceminff libels, Warrants, Sei- 
znreof Papers, andSecurilyforihe Peace,' 
&c^ 6ih edition, 1766; followed by an- 
other, entitled, ^A Second Letter on 
Libels, 1770.'* The form in which ex- 
pression was given to the imputations 
was, I remember, the hypothetical ; — ^if 
any Lord Chief Justice should do so and 
80, and so on with a train of IDs, and, I 
believe, a pretty long one. In Clark's 
Law Catalogue, the sixth is an edition, 
uid the only edition, of this pamphlet 
mentioned. From this you may imagine 
the ran it had, and the sensation it made. 
The other enormities alluded to were 
acts of the secretaries of Geoige the 
Third, whose abominable misgovem- 
ment, and endeavours to introduce ab- 
solutism, have been sufficiently brought 
to view. This case of Bingley I should 
«^>ect to find in Burrowes' Reports ; but 
neither time nor eyes admit my mi^ng 
sdtaeh for it Between the application 
of the power of the judges without the 
jury, to the purpose of inflicting punish- 
ment for allegea offences committed by 
abuse of the Sberty of the press, and its 
»H>lication to the nuzpose of punishing 
onbncescommitted byphysical resistance 
to, or non-compliance with, the m<u^dffrf<^» 
of these same jud^^ there is a very 
broad and clearly visible line of distinc- 
tion. If punishment for such resistance 
or non-compliance were nuide to depend 
on the will of a jury, or of any other 
anthority, other turn that of Ihe judges 
themselves, theirs would be a state of 
impotence, and the whole febric of the ju- 
dioal establishment would &11 to pieces ; 
whereas, in the case where the offence 
consists in alleged abuse of the liberty 
of the press, not any the least danger is 
there that any such consequence should 
follow; whatsoever be the attacks made 



* Said to bawbeeB written bjLofdAshbiirtoii, 
ud oorrteted bjr Lord Gundon. 



upon them in this way, neither motives 
nor means can be wanting for engaging 
defenders, in any number that can be 
desired ; whereupon a suit is thus car- 
ried on in the court of public opinion, — 
a court of dernier resort, which never 
acts under that corrupted and corrnp- 
tive influence, under which the highest 
of the 9oi-disant courts of justice always 
act The pamphlet is anonymous, nor 
is there in print, that I know of, this 
man's name as its author ; but I had a 
slight acquaintance with the man, having 
been in his company, and to him it was 
ascribed by everybody. I cannot sup- 
pose that you will be under any great 
difficulty in finding out the * materiel et 
personnel' of this war, in your libra- 
ries, public or private. My notion is, 
or say what I should expect to find is, 
that owing to the odium excited on that 
occasion, by this mode of proceeding, in 
the case of alleged abuses of the liberty 
of the jpress, it fell into disuse, and has 
never smce been revived. 

'^ I remember being present, in the 
capacity of a student at the time of 
the discussions in that case of Bingley. 
Here are faetif meaning indicalionsy of 
suTOosed &cts: to yon it belongs to 
find logic and rhetoric grounded on these 

fMStS. 

^^ Written what is above, from dicta- 
tion, made between sleeping and wak- 
ing, by one who was once your corre- 
spondent, and even host, and will ever 
be your admirer and sincere well-wisher, 
though not always and without excep- 
tion your approver. " 

O'CONKELL TO BeNTHAM. 

'' 22d February, 1831. 
^^ I should have answered your let- 
ter sooner, and should have endeavoured, 
when I was last in town, to have seen 
you ; but for a reason which does not 
belong to the characteristics of my coun- 
trymen — I mean a sense of shame. I 
am ashamed of my inutility. I had 
formed a confident hope, that my career 
in Parliament would be one of consider- 
able usefulness. I had flattered myself 
that, in the British Senate, I couM and 
should be able to advance the sacred 
cause of rational and cheap government. 
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and assist to cleanse the Angean stable 
of the law. Mj first mistake consisted 
in entertaining a high opinion of the 
moral worth and intellectual power of 
the Hoose of Commons ; and I shaped 
mj course mildly and gently, in onler 
to propitiate the opinions of men whom 
I respected. You have a right to despise 
rather than pity me for this gross mis- 
take. The consequences are, a shipwreck 
of my Parliamentary fsune, and the great 
difficulty I now have to assert a power, 
which, perhaps, would have been con- 
ceded tome, had I exerted myself strong- 
ly in the first instance. Under these 
circumstances, I am ashamed to call 
myself your disciple. I deem myself not 
worthy of your p«itronage or friendship ; 
and I console myself only by workinff 
for useful objects in a lower grade, and 
endeavouring to make up by perseve- 
rance and moral energy, for the loss of 
the more brilliant prospect of usefidness 
which, I think, lay before me. 

^' But in every situation, and under 
all circumstances, your principles and 
your powers of mind are to me objects 
of cultivation and great respect My 
respect, my veneration for you is un- 
changed and undiminished ; and if you 
can point out anything in which you 
think so humble a labourer as I am can 
be useful, pray, pray command me. 
Rely on it, that the principles of legis- 
lation which you have advocated, are 
deeply impressed on my conviction; and 
if I can contribute to substitute real jus- 
tice to the workings of Judge-made law, 
it will afibrd me pride and consolation. 

" I write with a proud but wounded 
spirit — ^that is, my proud spirit is wound- 
ed and humiliated at the failure I 
have experienced, in my palmy hopes, 
of doine great and extensive good to 
mankind ; and I feel under the necessity 
of limiting my exertions to the ame- 
lioration of the institutions of one of the 
finest, but most oppressed portions of the 
human race. 

** In conclusion, I beg of you to ac- 
cept my most grateful thanks for your 
letter — ^for your continued kindness — 
for jfeur patronage — ^for your preemi- 
nent usefulness. I also beg of you to be- 
lieve that your [>rinciples, bounded as 



they are on plain sense and irreversible 
reasoning, form the cherished political 
creed of^ my dear Sir, your sincere ad- 
mirer and devoted servant." 

Bentham to O'Conxell. 

" 2m February, 1831. 

" My dear O'Connell, — You have 
cried peccavi^come up this day se'ennight 
and receive absolution from, Sec 

I do not know to whom this letter, on 
the Repeal of the Union, was address- 
ed: — 

Pacificus against the Conquest of 
Ireland. 

^^ Sir, — ^The debates on the oocasioQ 
of 0'GK>rman Mahon's motion have }uat 
reached me. In the representation given 
of them in the Morning ChronuiUy I 
behold a portrait of Honourable House. 
The portrait of Britannia will not, I 
hope, be a pendant to it. Honourable 
House has one object of regard. Bri- 
tannia, I hope,-— one of her children, I 
am sure, has another, and that a very 
different one. Honourable House hais 
one end in view, an end at which it aims. 
Britannia I hope— one of her children, 
I am sure, another, and that a very dif- 
ferent one. Honourable House has one 
principle by which its sentiments, and, 
when the time comes, its means, and 
proceedings, and will — ^in a woid, its 
actions, if conformable to those its sen- 
timents, are directed. Britannia, I hope 
—one of her children, I am sure, others, 
and those very different ones. The 
principle of Honourable House is the 
absolute ^vemment principle ; the 
principle by which Bntannia will, I 
nope, in her deeds — one of her children, 
I am sure, in his word»— be guided, yes, 
and governed, is the greatest-happiness 
principle. 

^^ On the part of Honourable House, 
(unless sadly misrepresented,) an almost 
unanimous determination stands ex- 
presaed — I say expressed, for inward 
feeling is one thing, expression another ; 
(and everywhere, and in Honourable 
House in particular, but too often a 
very different one,) — ^yes, a determina- 
tiou to coerce, and risk a civil war. 
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rather than to consent to the Repeal of 
the Union. 

" Now, then, by what motive is this 
determination, snpposing it to hare 
place, produced ? Is it by any r^ard 
to the happiness of the millions— of the 
millions on both sides, or on either side 
of the water ? No snch tiling, Sir, this 
is not so mnch as professed ; and though 
any such profession need not so much 
as ten or a dozen words, those ten or a 
dosen words are not thought worth the 
expenditure of, for the purpose of fixing 
a mark to intention and endeayours. 
Well, then, on the event in question, Sir, 
the M. P.S, — ^the M. P.s, to the amount 
of a few hundreds, are determined to go 
forth, to gird on their armour, and with 
fire and sword to lay Ireland waste, sub- 
due the insolent Lrish, and, by God's 
help, whichit will cost them no more than 
one da/s fiEhsting to secure, to establish 
an aristocratical tyranny of the inhabi- 
tants of the one iskind over those of the 
other: laying it waste, in the mean- 
time, with fire and swoid for that godly 
purpose. Will they? so let them, then, 
with Mr Speaker for commanderrin- 
ehief^ having first effected a junction 
with the force of the Right Honourable 
House, under the command either of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, or the late commander-in- 
chief his Grace of Wellington, or Earl 
Grey, in his quality of First Lord of the 
Treasury, or m that of champion of his 
order, as it shall please the Right Ho- 
nourable House to determine. Yes, 
^, I say once more, forth let them go. 
By steam they will go ; and when from 
tlie steam-boat they have disembarked 
on the banks of the Liffey, let the Libe- 
rator and his fellows lay hold of them, 
toes them in ablanket, and then toss them 
back affain into the steamboat, with fuel 
to fire them back again, or into the Liffey 
— DO j;reat matter which. 

'^ To the transportation of this force, 
I say, Sai^ I have not any the smallest 
objection, bearing in mind the proverb 
which begins with ' Qood riddance;' but 
lest I should be called to order, what it 
continues and ends with, shall remain in 
mnu&ndo. O yes : this force, so much of 
it as you will; the whole of it, if such 

Vol. XL 



be your pleasure. But as to any addi- 
tion to it, 10,000 men, for example (not 
that such a number would be sufficient) 
— 100,000 men? No: nor 10 men: no, 
nor a single man : no, nor half a maa^ 
nor 80 much as a ninth part of a man. 

'' Forthe achievement of thisconquest, 
if to that band of heroes any addition be 
made, money and men will be neces* 
sary. Well, then, in the first place — 
the money, where is it to be found? 
From the people, so many millions ster- 
ling as will be re^ured ? No, not a 
penny, (I hear a voice crying,) no, not 
a penny of it. Not a penny will be had 
but from taxes. ^ Refuse the Taxes,' is 
a cry that has been already heard, and 
on such an occasion, if on any, will be 
repeated. 

^ This will not serve the purpose, any 
further, than as they use the bayonet, or 
fire on those they are sent to kill ; and 
suppose the 100,000, or any part of them 
should, when the word of command is 
given— the word *fire' — ^nuiy not the 
firing either be in the air, or, if it must 
be in a line parallel to the earth, may it 
not be in the direction in which it will 
meet the very leaders who have been 
above-mentioned ? 

^^ Here, then, agreed; agreed inwardly 
and outwardly, in profession, as well as 
object and endeavours, are the Tories 
and the Whi^s. But the Radicals ? — 
have they reckoned on the Radicals?-— 
they did not say thej had : they did not 
think it worth their while to say as 
much. But if^ notwithstanding, they 
did inwardly so reckon, they reckoned, 
(I trust,) as says another proverb, with- 
out their hosts. Tories and Whigs in 
concert will makeenactments — ^will issue 
orders. But the Radicals — ^what is it 
they will do ? They will, I hope, pre- 
sent petitions ; petitions, and the sooner 
the better : that thus, in limine^ the 
plague of tjTtamj may be staged, and 
the honest blood of both countries saved 
from flowing. 

^ ^ The hA example of Paris and Brus- 
sels,' forsooth ! when the baroneted off- 
spring of Spinning Jenny speaks thus, 
he speaks m character — he speaks as 
might have been expected. But Lord 
Althorp ! I am sorry to see him join 

F 
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in any such sentimenta— much more to 
see him take the lead in them. But 
a few petitions from his brother balloters 
will bring back to his stnu^ly-forgot- 
ten duty, this advocate of the ballot. 
Let them learn in time. Let them make 
Jiaste to petition ; and, with one accord, 
choosing for their presenter the first- 
bom of Earl Spencer— put into his hand 
their petitions, that, by the presenta- 
tion of them, the result of passion and 
humour, the fsuilt of the moment, may 
thus be expiated. 

'^ This, then, let the people petition for : 
and when they are about it, let them go 
,a step further, and petition for the dis- 
missal of the Ministry, by whom this 
declaration of war has be^ made : for 
their dismissal, not merely for this their 
bloody purpose, but for the so extreme 
discordance of their actions with their 
professions : for their sham Reform 
under the guiseof half Reform : for their 
sham Parliamentary Reform : for their 
sham Finance Reform : sham Law Re- 
form, with the learned paragon of insin- 
cerity, the Vaua^-^tiam Vox etpreUrea 
nikit^t the head of it. 

^' So sayeth, and so prayeth, though 
without fasting, 

" Pacipicus." 

In 1 831, Bentham took an active part 
in the formation of the Parliamentary 
Candidate Society. Its object was to 
direct public attention to the men who 
were most likely to forward the popular 
interests in the House of Commons. 
Among the parties whom Bentham was 
desirous of recommending, were Ram- 
mohun Roy, as a representative of 
British India, a half caste, and a negro, 
in order to subdue the prejudices of 
colour, and to hold out encouragement 
and hope to the rest of these races. Bent- 
ham wrote, on this occasion, oredentialB 
for some of his acquaintance, many of 
whom, so recommended, found their way 
into Parliament on the passing of the 
Reform Bill. 

He was at this time much occupied 
with a project for establishing a new 
daily paper, to be called the Univer- 
9(d%9t, He wrote the Prospectus, and 
induced some of hb opulent acquain- 



tances to become shareholders ; but the 
amount subscribed for did not equal 
that which was deemed necessary to en- 
sure success, and which, I think, was 
£30,000. 

On relating to Bentham some of the 
statements made in the North American 
periodicals, and which were likely to 
lower him in the good opinion of others, 
he gave me this memorandum : — 

^^ Jeremy Bentham, False reports 
that hoffe been spread in the United 
States, in various periodiealsy to his 
prejudice. 

^^ ' 1. That by singularities by which he 
is rendered an object of ridicule and a 
source of annoyance to others, he is held 
in contempt oy all who know him or 
see him/ 

^' This had its origin in a letter which 
appeared several years ago in The Times 
newspaper. It was written, or at any 
rate the matter of it furnished, by a man 
of the name of Parry, whom, in May, 
1830, Dr Bowring saw in the madhouse 
in St George s Fields. 

"The story was, that being invited 
by Mr Bentham to breakfast and dine 
with him, he had no breakfast, and no 
dinner till ten at night ; and that in a 
public street, on his way to a workshop 
in London, where Parry was to show 
him some engineering invention, such 
was the ridiculousness of his appearance, 
that he was insulted by a notorious 
prostitute. The fact was, that Puty 
breakfasted at Mr Bentham's; and, after 
his return to Mr Bentham's, dined at 
his usual hour, seven p.m., and 1^ 
before ten, the hour he mentioned. As 
to the insult and the prostitute, it had 

no foundation whatever. Mr D ^ a 

gentleman now at the bar, and who 
then was, and still is, an inmate of Mr 
Bentham's, was of the party. 

** Parnr, in the character of a work* 
man, under Congreve, inventor of the 
rockets which go by his name, had ao- 

2uired some knowledge of engineering. 
le was a shameless liar. One of his 
lies was the having refused £200,000 
offered him at Washington by President 
Quincy Adams for one of his inventions. 
He was sent to Greece to serve under 
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Lord Byron ; and by bim was he much 
enoooraged in quality of baffoon« He 
was oonspicuons there for cowardice and 
for lying. The story in The Times im- 
posed, as it naturaUy might, upon Mr 

of New York, and found its way 

into the North American Review, 

^ ' 2. That he is remarkably afraid of 
death, — so much so, that it is an object 
of special care to all his friends to avoid 
all allusion to the snbiect, in his pre- 
sence, as much as possible.' 

^'He is as remarkable for the con- 
trary as kit anything else. This story 
has no foundation whaterer. It must 
have originated in some strange mis- 
conception. 

^'3. That he is afraid of ghosts.' 
This originated in a periodical publica- 
tion published in one of the United 
States, by the editor, a man whose de- 
clared sentiments and affections towards 
Mr B. are friendly, and were friendly 
even to enthusiasm. It is the more 
likely to gahi credit, the author of it 
having spoken of himself^ and with 
truth, as having been for some time an 
inmate with Mr R But for correct- 
ness in speaking of Mr B., or any other 
person, other qualifications are requisite 
besides friendly disposition and convivial 
intimacy. 

^ But thiswas not wholly without foun- 
dation, Mr B. having frequent occasion 
to ^)eak of what he had suffered, nor 
even to this day has altogether ceased 
to suffer, from the stories about ghosts 
and other imaginary and horrific beiuffs, 
told by servants to children. But th^ 
purpose for which he was led to speak 
of them was, that it afforded an illus- 
tration of the difference between the 
judgment and the imagination." 

BENTHUf TO W. TaIT. 

''^thMarch^ 1831. 

« Yesterday, (the 4th inst.,) Dr Bow- 
ring put into my hands a letter under 
your signature, m which letter I read 
the following passage : — ^ If Bentham 
approves of sudi unions, I diall be gra- 
tified by a few lines horn him to com- 
municate to the Union. Has he written 
anything recommending unions of the 



people ? His writings are far too little 
known.* 

^^ It is with great pleasure that I 
make communication of my compliance 
with the wish thus expressed : it pro* 
duces in me, as you see, the effect of a 
law. 

*' In principle I am, and, as long as 
I can recollect, have at all times been, 
a decided advocate of the most unre- 
strained peaceable intercourse between 
man and man for political purposes; con- 
sequently for that union, of which I have 
heard such warm approbation, from 
friends in whose wisdom and benevo- 
lence I am in the habit of placing the 
firmest reliance. 

^^ But as to details, I have not received 
any information. You would therefore 
oblige me much by furnishing me with 
any such information as is in print ; and, 
in the meantime, letting me know by 
post at what time, and by what convey- 
ance, I may expect to receive it ; and 
through what channel I may convey to 
you any such literary matter, as is too 
bulky to be transmitted by that con- 
veyance. 

^This same principle— namely, of 
unrestrained political intercourse, so it 
be peaceable-— including even union, 
will oe found pervading, and upon oc- 
casion showing itself in freedom, in 
every plan I ever published ; but in a 
more particular manner in my work 
entitled Bentham's Radical Reform 
Bill J in which are contained my reasons 
for wishing to see given to the suffrage 
of the electors of the members of the 
British and Irish House of Commons, 
the attributes of ' Secrecy, Universality, 
Equality, and Annuality;' of the first of 
which, namely, Secrecy^ the process 
called the Ballot^ is Uie appropriate 
instrument. 

^ Towards this state of perfection, the 
nearer that any actually proposed plan 
appears to me to approach, the nearer 
it accordingly approaches to the con- 
summation of my wishes. 

'^ As to the plan at present upon the 
carpiet, so considerable is the approval it 
appears to me to merit, that it is not 
without high delight that I contem- 
plate it 
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'' Always anderstood that it will be 
followed by the Ballot, which I look 
upon as a consequence sufficiently 
assured, to keep alive the most san- 
guine hope ; but not in such sort assured 
as to warrant any relaxation of the 
endearours which are employed for the 
attainment of it. For without the 
secrecy in question, I look upon all 
these other securities as little worth. 

^'As to my works, enclosed is the 
latest list of them that has been printed. 

'^ Flattering myself with the having 
fulfilled your wishes, as expressed in 
your letter. I am, Sir, with sincere re- 
spect, yours," &C. 

When the Whig Government was 
projecting a prosecution of Cobbett, 
Bentham wrote the following letter to 
an influential member of that (Govern- 
ment : — 

« 22i June, 1831. 

'' Your kindness will excuse this in- 
trusion. Tiie motives will speak for 
themselves ; and if it does no good, it 
will do no harm. 

^^ For something or other that has 
been lately publi^ed by Cobbett, Go- 
vernment, (I understancC) after having 
commenced a prosecution against him, 
aud let it sleep for some time, perse- 
veres in bringing it to a conclusion. 
Several men of whose public affections 
I am sure, and of whose judgment I 
think weU, agree with me in the appre- 
hension, lest by such a proceeding the 
administration should be lowered in the 
estimation of the people. In my opin- 
ion, this would be a probable result of 
any prosecution for anything that goes 
under the name of a political libel : for, 
of bad advice in print, if it be in gener- 
al terms, the bad effect may be more 
effectually counteracted by good counter 
advice, backed by reasons ^so in print; 
and bad advice, recommending the in- 
flicting injury, in such and such a shape, 
on an individual, would, in case of the 
commission of the injury, render the 
adviser an accomplice, and as such 
punishable. 

" As to Cobbett, a more odious com- 
pound of selfislmess, malignity, insin- 



cerity, and mendacity, never presented 
itself to my memory or my imagination : 
and I know not that man for whoae 
sufferings I should have less sympathy 
than for this man's; nor do I Know- 
any man in whose estimation the intel- 
lectual part of his fame holds so low a 
place as in mine. Moreover, a friend 
writes to me-— ^ Cobbett has been abus- 
ing you very lately.' Be it so : his 
abuse of me is no more a matter of in- 
terest to me, than would be a dog's 
barking at me. Never, I believe, did 
he make mention of me for any other 
purpose, than that of lowering me in 
the estimation of the public. For a 
great many years past, never to my 
recollection have I read ten lines to- 
gether of anything he has written, or 
heardy except by accident, a few lines 
more. 

^^ Were I, for example, to succeed in 
this my application, in such sort, that 
for this cause alone Uie prosecution wero 
dropped, I would not wish that he should 
know as much: he would (I should 
expect) labour but so much more to 
injure me. Such is my opinion of his 
gratitude. 

^^ A small part of all this might pro- 
bably have sufficed, as well aa the 
whole, to convince you, that this address 
has for its cause regard for the public, 
and not for the individual: and with 
this confession, I conclude m3rself^ yours 
most sincerely." 

Bentham was used to keep a memo- 
randum book, in which, under the name 
of Dicenda, he entered all the antici- 
pated topics of conversation with his 
visiters. One specimen will suffice :— 

" 1831 — June 21— Dicsnda to Bowbiko. 

"1. In Examiner—hiQsA Detrosier — 

Think of Deontology. 
" 2. In J^a»iintner— Imprisoned Turk 

— expense of proceaure in lieu of 

redress. 
^^ 3. Sermon proscribing all regard to 

self— -Think of Deontology. 
^ 4. Show him Fearon's letter. 
^^5. Would Louis Buonaparte be a fit 

king for Belgium ? 
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^6. Look at Spinning operations; Bill 

for New Lanark. 
^^7. (XConnell, what to be done in 

regard to him? 
^'8. J. Be. to draw up a plan for 

Chnrch Reform? 
"9. Addiaon— Minister's letter. O.P.Q. 
in Morning Chronicle of 22d 
June. 
^' 10. How to cooperate with Hume. 
•*11. LookatWilL 
"12. Merle's quotations — Spectator on 

Death punishment. 
"13. Silence of HeraUd^ and Friend 
Allen on Death pamphlet." 

In Jolj 1831, an action for libel in 
the Manchester Times^ was tried, in 
which Mr Archibald Prentice was de- 
fendant. He consulted Bentham as to 
the course he should take ; who recom- 
mended him to require that the words 
of the indictment should be proved. 
In consequence of his advice, Mr Pren- 
tice took the high CTound of insisting 
that evidence should be given to show 
the falsehood of the libel, as its falsehood 
was made the groundwork of the accu- 
sation. In spite of the cham of the 
Judge, he carried his point. Ten of the 
jurors were brought to concur in his 
views ; and the Jury (not being able to 
agree) were called mto Court and dis- 
charged. Previous to the trial. Bent- 
ham wrote a letter to Mr Prentice, in 
which, after commenting on the indict- 
ment, he says : — 

Bentham to Abchibald Prbnticb. 

" Besides giving acquittal to an in- 
nocent and cuumniated man, though it 
is not in their power to save jou alto- 
gether from punishment under the name 
of costs, it is in the power of the jury, on 
this occasion, to give a great lesson to 
•all Englishmen, and, through English- 
men, to all mankind. Yes, it is in their 
power to drive the first pile for the 
erection of the &bric — the august fabric 
—of Law Reform. After finding you 
Not Guilty, let them make it known by 
the mouth of their foreman, that though 
it ia on the account of the merits that 
they thus acquit you, yet, had they ever 
thought you guilty of an ofience, and. 



that a serious one, they could not have 
found you guilty of the facts charged in 
and by a written instrument of accusa- 
tion thus crammed with known and no- 
torious untruths; and that wheresoever 
an instrument of accusation, thus filled 
with these and other lies, is stated as the 
ground of accusation, no verdict will 
any one of them ever concur in, but 
that which has the words Not Guilty 
for the expression of it. 

" Let them make this declaration, or 
anything to this efiect, and they will 
give a lesson to the ^good men and true,' 
as jurymen are styled, of the whole 
community, and the lesson will spread 
like wildfire. The lawyers, seeing b^ 
lies like these and other kinds, that their 
purposes, instead of being fulfilled as 
they have been hitherto, will be frus- 
trated, will, with whatsoever reluctance, 
cease to utter them, and confine their 
steps to the paths of simple truth, or, at 
any rate, what has the appearance of it." 

On receiving the announcement of 
the result of the trial, Bentham wrote to 
Mr Prentice : — 

" Queens Square Place, Westminster^ 
« July2lst,ieQl. 

" Dear Sir, — Yes : I do felicitate 
you, I felicitate the honest and intelli- 
gent jurymen, I felicitate the country in 
general, I felicitate myself^ on this your 
virtual acquittal. I say the count]^ in 
general : for, further, much further than 
to the deliverance of one innocent man 
from the persecution under which he was 
suiTering, do I look for the benefit capa- 
ble of resulting from this event It not 
only always has been, but will now be 
very extensively seen to be, in the power 
— ^not merely of any jury, but of any one 
man in any jury, to efiect no inconsid- 
erable progress in the career of Law 
Reform. For producing an efiect so 
eminently desirable, a very few juries, 
and thence a very few individuals, one 
in each jury, will suffice. Choosing for 
the experiment those cases in which the 
acquittal, though of a person by whom 
the offence- has really been committed, 
will be productive of least evil to the 
public^ (and many are the cases in which 
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it would not be prodactive of any evil 
at all,) making this choice, and declar- 
ing that the acquittal had no other cause 
than their detennination not to join with 
the iudgee and their partners in iniquity, 
in the contamination of the public mo- 
rals, by the utterance of such a tissue of 
solemn and pernicious falsehoods, it will 
be in the power of this small number of 
indiyiduals to compel those on whom it 
depends, to clear all instruments of accu- 
sation fit)m the peater part of that mass 
of pickpocket lies and absurdities with 
which they hare hitherto been loaded. 
This may a small number of the lovers 
of justice do ; and thus doing, they will 
thus pave the way for the establishment 
of that all-comprehensive plan of Law 
Reform, to the organization of which, 
nearer three-quarters than half acentury 
of my life has been devoted. And here. 
Sir, you have before you, my ground for 
self-felicitation. 

^ The course which I am thus using 
my endeavours to recommend to jury- 
men, is no other than that which 1 my- 
self would take, were I in their place. 
In former days, it happened to me to be 
summoned to serve upon juries of both 
kinds — ^mnd and special. Having re- 
ceived m)m nature the experienced 
fiiculty of remaining without food for 
several days, without considerable in- 
convenience, it would have been in my 
power in the situation of juryman to 
command the verdict ; and if so disposed, 
in the situation of member of a petty 
jury, ^>ecial or common, to give or sell 
impunity for any crime at pleasure, not 
to speak of the giving to one man the 
pro perty, to any amount, of any other. 
With what feelings and what views 1 
figured to myself this power in some 
hands, I leave jrou to ima^e. On the 
particular occasions then m question, I 
saw no prospect of rendering to my 
country in a jury-box, service to so great 
an amount, as it seemed to me I could 
render, and was actually rendering in 
my closet, and thence it was that the 
invitation never experienced my ao- 
4)eptance. 

^ ^ Of a bad bargiun make the best,' 
says one of our old taws^ nor that the 
least instructive one. Under the rotten 



and antipopular constitution, £or ihe 
change of which into a sound and popu- 
lar one all eyes are looking with such 
intense anxiety, the main use of juries 
as at present constituted, is, in my view 
of the matter, the veto which the insti- 
tution gives to the people, upon laws ; 
upon bad laws in general, and in parti- 
cular, upon all those in which the oli- 
garchy, by whom we are plundered and 
oppressed, have a special sinister inter- 
est. 

^* On a cursory glance, it does not 
seem to me that you had reason to com- 
plain either of the learned gentleman 
who led as counsel against you, or of the 
other learned gentleman who, on this 
occasion, offici^^d as judge. Thus the 
law w, says the judge ; and in sa3ring it, 
says what is but too true. Thus the 
law is — ^that is the spurious, ^e judge- 
made law, substituted to legislature- 
made law and to parliament-made law ; 
and in this consists the grievance. 

^^ As to the learned counsel — Mischief 
is capable of being done, says he, by 
taimting men with offences which ihey 
have really committed. In this (though 
it would not come up to his purpose, by 
warranting the jury m telling the lie^ in 
question) there is unquestionable truth ; 
and it presents a real demand for regu- 
lation. Such regulation my Penal Code 
would aocordingly give ; but of judge- 
made law (if to the tissue of irreguliu-l- 
ties which have no words belonging to 
them, the name of law must be misap- 
plied) one of the evil properties is, that 
by it no regulation of anything can be 
made. 

^' It is with no small satis&ction and 
admiration that I have observed the 
ability with which you turned to aooount 
the materials with which I had the plea- 
sure of furnishing you, and the impor- 
tant additions which yon made to them. 
— Dear Sir, yours sincerely. 

" P. S* — My advice to jurymen is 
plam and uamisnnderstandsJble, and no- 
thing can be easier than to follow it. 
Examine the indictment, and if in any 
part there be any assertion that is either 
notoriously false or not proved to be 
true, do not join in declaring it to be true, 
but say, Not Guilty." 
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JOfii DBL VaLLB to BlCKTHAM. 

<« Ouaiemala, Avgwt 3, 1881. 

(Transktion — Extract. ) 

** My bveb dear Father, — How I 
envy my oousin,* — with how much de- 
light would I change my fate with his, 

* Don Prospero Herrera, the Minister from 
GoatemaU to Fnmce, who wu for some time a 
visiter to Bentbam. 



that I might dwell in the abode of the 
best legislator of the world ! 

^ I shall take care to giro ciroulatiott 
to your Constitutional Code. The light 
from Westminster shall illumine these 
lands. 

^^ You desire, as I do, universal iur 
struction : and I labour to advance it. 
There are authorities to whom it is ne- 
cessary perpetually, to refer, in every 
branch of science — and you are one of 
them : in every soil I trace your footr 
'^teps." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



1831. JEt. 83. 

Declining Health. — Memoranda and Conversations. — Burdett — Interview with Talleyrand. — Benfham^ 
Deaih. — His Cfaaraeter, the Structure of his Mind, and his domestic, social^ and literary Habits. — ^Dr 
Soothwood Smithes Estimate of his Philosophy and Personal Character. 

^' The way to make others comfort- 
able is to appear to love them. 

" The way to appear to love them — 
is te love them in reality. 

" Prohatur ah experientid^ per Je- 
remy Bentham, Queen's Square Place, 
Westminster. Bom, 15th February, 
anno 1 748— Written (this copy) 24th 
October, 1831." 

From Bbntham^s Mbmoramdum-Book, 
1881. 

'^ The last of the royal race of the 
Stuarts — Lady Dnndonald, who died 
about 1816, and was about a oentury 
old, did /our services to the community; 
for any one of which she well merited 
the praise of being, in an eminent de- 
gree, the benefactress of her country : — 

" She brought over the art of curing 
herrings £rom Holland. 

** She introduced a superior breed of 
sheep. 

''She was the great promoter of im- 
provements in the silk manufactory of 
i^abley. 

'' She planted the first Hydnmgea in 
Great Britain." 

" A child in arms — ^an Ourang Out- 
ang. Put a crown ujion its head — put a 



In the snmmer of 1831, many symp- 
toms exhibited themselves of a CTadual 
breaking up of Bentham's constitution. 
His reasonmff powers had not lost their 
aeutenees — his affections were as strons 
as ever ; but his memory grew confused 
at times, andhisspirits sometimes flagged. 
On one occasion, on the 18th May, while 
I was sitting opposite to him, he became 
suddenly speechless; and, taking a piece 
of paper, wrote on it, in a scarcely le- 
^ble hand, that he was not able to speak. 
But he revived again ; and in September 
wrote the commencement of a '' Hudi- 
brastic attack on Chancellor Brougham's 
Defence of many-seated Judicatories." 

** While \MMj9t craft liti still on high. 

And men make law they can^ tell why, 

' Give me,* qnoth Brouniam, * the poisne Judges, 

For moeh I need tiie puant dradges. 



B pmnee, ma J plenty 1 
No reaaoni snail yon have from me.* ** 

On the 24th October he wrote, in a 
hand that appeared more than ordinarily 
firm and intelligible, the following pas- 
sage, which he sent to Lady Hannah 
Elice, as his autograph : — 

"The way to be comfortable is to 
make others comfortable. 
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Bceptre in its paw. Blackstone's god 
it would be— «ll his attributes it would 
hare : the good people of England would 
bow down and worship it, and tax them- 
aelres a million a-jear to feed it." 

^Arithmetical, algebraical, and mnsi- 
oal notation are a portion of the quasi- 
universal written language; while the 
correspondent spoken exists in all its 
Tarieties. An analogous case is that of 
the Chinese character, common to China, 
Japan, Cochin-China," &c. 

" Unapt words in use : — 
** 1 . Jnteffrity— vice integrality, 
^ 2. Co/cu/ottf—ambj^ous, as between 
likely to produce the effect and detigned 
to do BO. 
**3. Either^Yiee each. 
^^ 4. Bated — yioegrounded : ground- 
ed havii^ conjugates, biued not. 

^^5. Touchiny (from the French 
touehant) — nee affec^ngT 

^ A member of the aristocracy looks 
upon- himself as the richer bj every 
pleasure he deprives the democracy of." 

<< Yague generality is the lurking- 
place of error and fEdfacy." 

" Nomography. — Proposed addition 
to the number of auxiliary verbs. 

^'By this denomination may be de- 
signated certsdn verbs, which, by beiuff 
prefixed to the nouns-substantive which 
are employed in the names of the cor- 
responding operations, perform, and, as 
will be seen, with considerable advan- 
tage, the service, or say functions of, 
and become synonymous to, the sevetal 
verbs, which, by a single word, are each 
of them expressive of the same idea. 

<« These are: — 

*^ 1. To make^ with its synonymes, 
perform, &o. 

"2. To ytw, with its synonymes, 
transmit, &c. 

^ 3. To receive^ with its synonymes." 

I have already mentioned Bentham's 
practice of employing an auxiliary verb 
with a noun, where a verb active is ordi- 
narily used. He said, he found such 
ooUocations of words most convenient 
for analysis or synthesis. He could 
thus 'tal^e his sentences in pieces, and 
put them together. 



^'You don't know the idea again, 
unless you see it clothed in the same 
words. The verlhMubttantive^ as it is 
commonly called, call it rather the uni- 
versally applicable verb, for it serves to 
predicate existence of whatever subject- 
matter it is applied to. 

^^ With the help of the iqppropriaie 
substantive, it might supersede the use 
of all other verbs ; and the simplicity of 
inflection, and facility of being learnt, 
might then be maximized— eay Eugno- 
iia." 

"1831— February 16.— The day after 
arrival at the age of 83. 

" J. B. s frame of mind. 

" J. B. the most ambitious of the am- 
bitious. His empire — the empire he 
aspires to— extending to, and compre- 
hending, the whole human race, in all 
places, — ^in all habitable places of the 
earth, at all future time. 

" J. B. the most philanthropic of the 
philanthropic: philuithropy the end and 
mstrument of lus ambition. 

" Limits it has no other than those of 
the earth. 

" Thus Plulip of Macedon : 

^^ Logic. — Abstraction is one thing, — 
association another; relation compre- 
hends both : the one the converse of the 
other ; relation is the most abstract of 
all abstractions. 

««£ach thing is, — ^the whole of it, 
what it is, — but we may consider the 
whole of it together, or any one or more 
parts of it at a time, as we please— Uius 
we make, — thus we have abstracted, — 
abstract ideas. 

"Abstraction is— 1. Posoloffical: 2. 
Logical. Logical is the most uwtract 

" In posolo^ical, abstraction can begin 
with reel entities — ^Abstraction, Asao- 
ciation, Liduction. 

" Induction, posoloffical, logical. To 
association we are indebted for tiie nae 
of ioriting^ — for writtcoi, — ^for visible 

^^ Data are the fruit of induction. 
When we come to datOy we come to 
realuee," 

" ESgypt probably the country in 
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which morphoscopic posologj took its 
rise. Mensuntion of land produced the 
demand for it, and the application of it to 
practice by the medium of trigonometry. 

^ Exemplified hj Euclid's data is the 
practical use : by their relation to ac- 
cessible and measured boundaries, the 
dimensions, either of inaccessible, or not- 
without^-difficulty-accessible, were thus 
ascertained, and by means of them the 
quantity of space contained within them ; 
and thus the quantity and situation of 
portions of lands in the occupation or 
proprietorship of different indiriduals 
ascertained, when more or less of each 
was covered by the Nile. 

" Proceeding by analysis, you take in 
hand a relatively large thing of any 
kind : jon take it as you find it, and 
break it into parts. 

^ Proceeding in the way of synthesis, 
you take relatively small things of any 
kind, in any number: you put them 
together, and so make them into a 
whole. 

^ Proceeding— operating in the way 
of analysis, you do as you do by a 
cucumber, when you cut it into slips to 
be eaten, when it has been peppered, 
salted, and vinegared. 

^ Proceeding in the way of synthesis, 
you do by them as you do by a number 
of gooseberries, when you make them 
into a pie ; or of grains of millet, when 
you make them into a puddmg." 

^Wherever there is a word, there is 
a thing : so says the common notion — 
the reralt of the association of ideas. 

^ Wherever there is a word, there is 
a thing: hence the almost universal 
practice of confoundmg^/t^totM entities 
with real ones-— corresponding names 
of fictitious entities with real ones. 
Hence, common law, mind, soul, virtue, 
yice." 

^ Identity of nomenclature is certifi- 
cate of identity of nature : diversity of 
diversity : — ^how absurd, how incon- 
sistent to make the certificate a false 



oner 
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^ Not but that where ambiguity is out 
of the question, a new appellation hav- 
ing a new idea tacked to it^ may be a 



beauty — and commonly is so ;— the new 
idea is autant de gagni," 

*' The connexion between genus and 
species, in links or grades, in indefinite 
number, one under another— call it logi- 
cal concatenation." 

" Civil Code. — ^Power of aggregation : 
power of disaggregation. These are, in 
an indirect form, branches of the power 
of legislation. When the exercise given 
to legislative power does not apply 
directly to individuals, individually con- 
sidered, exercise given to the power of 
aggregation is necessary to bring the 
mandate and the obligation home to 
individuals.** 

^^ Under matchless constitution, the 
end aimed at is maximisation of de- 
predation and oppression :~oppresBion 
for the pleasure of it, and depredation 
for the profit of it. 

*•*• For the compassing these ends, the 
means which are employed, and which, 
so long as matchless constitution con- 
tinues, matchless constitution will con- 
tinue to employ, are these: Denial of 
justice to all out the ruling and in- 
fluential few, and by the non-lawyers 
among these few, consent to purchase 
what is called justice of the lawyer 
tribe, that the profit upon the sale may 
give them a community of interest in 
the maintenance of the ^stem of de- 
predation and oppression.'* 

^^ K fixed penalty is a license in die-- 
guise." 

^^ A government in which the few 
exercise dominion over the many, does 
it not stand condemned by that very 
circumstance?" 

" When interest closes the eyes, the 
whole force of reason cannot open them." 

^^ England, is it not a nation in which 
laws are established without any ratio- 
cinative articles : without reason assign- 
ed ; without reason assignable ; without 
reference to reason; without any re- 
gard to reason ; in the very teeth of 
reason ? Is not this a headless nation ?" 

^^ A many-headed Incubus is the aris« 
tocracy of England."^ 
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"Article in Quarterly Beviewy for 
February 1830, on Law Refonu. The 
whole of this artiole is in the coldest 
and most apathetic style, as if the sub- 
ject bore no relation to human feelings : 
the worst and the best actions spoken 
of with equal indifference." 

"Make public functionaries uneasy. 
High-pressure engine, nothing is to be 
done without it. Nothing to be done 
by the people for their own security, 
but by applying to their rulers the force 
of the engine." 

The very last memorandum which I 
find made by fientham is this : — 

'* I have two minds : one of which is 
perpetually occupied in looking at, and 
examining the other, — thus studying 
human nature, partly with a view to 
my own happiness, — ^partly with a view 
to that of the human species." 

The following reminiscences occur in 
a postscript of a business letter by Bent- 
ham to his bankers, of date 1 2m Jan- 
uary, 1832 :— 

" Within a trifle, more or less, forty 
years haye elapsed since I had the plear 
sure of being one at a convivial party 
withVour good family on the Martin 
side, I believe the whole of it, in company 
with Dr Price, Kippis, and, I think, 
Priestley, at your father s, then residing 
in Downing Street. I condole with you 
on your announced loss of that gentle- 
man, who was, I believe, the eldest mem- 
ber of it. One of the members. Stone, 
was a school-fellow and &miliar friend 
of mine at Westminster. I remember 
passing some time in his company when 
he was with his mother at Tunbridge 
Wells, about seventy-three years ago. 
Being some years older than myself^ 
he can hardly be at this side of the grave 
at this time. Afterwards, I remember 
him coming in one day after dinner at 
our school-fellow's, Sir W. Fitzherbert, 
elder brother of Lord St Helens, on his, 
Mr Stone's, return from Paris, where 
he had been secretary to the Duke of 
Dorset, then our ambassador at that 
court What is curious, we did not at 
that time recognise one another. He 
eat down to the piano-table, and played 



Malbrook* /&n va a la guerrey the 
beautiful little song tune which was just 
then come out at Paris. 

^* In the topsy-turvy state of the se- 
cond page of this letter, yon will see an 
effect of the weakness of my eyes ; but 
though several of my senses and facul- 
ties are nearly gone, and several of them 
idtogether so, my friends still keep 
amusing themselves with the assurance 
they are pleased to flatter me with, that 
the old philosopher will continue to 
cumber the ground as long as Newton 
did with his ninety years, or even, say 
some of them, Fontenelle with his 100 
years." 

Sir FaiLNciB Burdett to Benth^m. 

" ^ Feb. 1832. 

^^ Hassan, the camel-driver, was not 
more delighted when, travelling o'er the 
desert, he received on his parched lip? 
a drop of water from heaven, than I am 
at receiving your kind, and, allow me to 
call it, affectionate invitation; for I 
vajue your good opinion and esteem be- 
yond that of the million far. I know 
nothing of the honours you suf^pose are 
awaiting me, and I assure you, in per- 
fect sincerity of heart, I care nothing ; 
but of this and other more interesting 
matters when we meet, which, Gh)d 
willing, shall be Sunday, for I put aside 
every consideration to have that plea- 
sure. 

" I hardly know the thing you could, 
at least, would ask of me, that I should 
not feel the greatest gratification in 
complying with. Of course there is 
no need to say anything about Mr Colls. 
Believe me, Dear Bentham, most sin- 
cerely yours," &c. 

I had the happiness of bringing 
Talleyrand and Bentham together a 
short time before Bentham'sdeatL They 
had not met, I think, for forty years : 
years passed by the one in all the tur- 
bulence of political excitement ; by the 
other, in the calm of an almost inacces- 
sible solitude. But Bentham's name and 
Bentham's genius happened to be the 



* S«e this incident in Chapter viii. 
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aubiect of contertotion a,t Talleyrand's 
table : and I was strack with the warm, 
the unwonted admiration with which 
the diplomatist spoke of the philosopher. 
Was he accessible ? Could entrance be 
obtained to his presence ? I engaged to 
be the negotiator : and Bentham, after 
listening to me, wrote to Talleyrand 
what follows : — 

BSNTHAM TO TaLLETBAND, 

(Translation.) 

" Prince ! — Do you want an appetite ? 
The means of finding one for Friday 
next, is to come to this retreat, and 
take a Hermit's dinner on Thursday. 
I say on Thursday; for thus, Bowring, 
whose house looks upon my garden, may 
enjoy your society tor a few moments : 
that is to say, after dinner ; for during 
dinner we must be tete-d-tStSy which 
will be the only way of making our- 
selves known to each other : I give my 
mornings to nobody. I have so mucn 
to do, and so short a time to live, that 
I cannot abridge my working hours. 
As to visits, I have made none for 
many a year; neither to dine, ncr for 
any other purpose; though dine we 
must, under pain of death. If Thursday 
suit you not, fix any other more agree- 
able day : Bowring departs on Satur- 
day. 

^^ As to wine I have nothing better 
than some tolerable St Oeorge : so, if 
this drug is a point with you, (I only 
use it for medicine, as I belong to the 
sect of the Rechabites,) you wifl do well 
to follow what a wicked wit called the 
example of Pitt the Second, and come 
to dine with your friend — a bottle of 
Port in each pocket, — Wholly yours." 

Answer: — 

(Translation.) 

"To dine with Bentham; to dine 
alone with Bentham ; — that is a pleasure 
which tempts me to break an engage- 
ment I have been under for several 
days. To-morrow (Thursday) I shall 
come to him : he will tell me the hour. 
I shall be punctual." 



"Talleyrand," said Bentham, "waa 
introduced to me by Dumont in 1792, 
at Queen's Square Place, in the room 
now my library. He asked me to 
superintend the building of a Panopticon 
in Paris ; for which, he said, the muni- 
cipality, headed by the Duke de la 
Bochefoucanld, were willing to furnish 
funds : and the Duke's house was offered 
to me for a residence of six months. 
When the Duke was murdered, the 
plan fell through." 

TaUeyrand had the highest admira- 
tion of Bentham. He once said to me, 
that he was preeminently a geniui—^ 
more entitled to the name than any 
man he had ever known. I once re- 
marked to him, that of all modem 
writers, Bentham was the one from 
whom most had been stolen — and stolen 
without acknowledgment. "True," he 
said, " et pUU de tout le monde^ il est 
touiours nche" And robbed by every- 
body, he is always rich. A higher 
compliment could scarcely be paid irom. 
one illustrious man to another; and 
from Talleyrand, whose mind rather led 
him to censure than to applaud, the 
praise has a double value. 

The writer who adopted the nalne of 
Junius Redivivus having written to 
Bentham, giving to him the credit of 
having first taught that author "to think 
and look beneath the surface of human 
transactions," Bentham requested him 
to throw off the mask, and to visit him. 
The anonymous writer thought, how- 
ever, that he should best forward his 
objects by keeping himself sheltered 
from personid observation. 

For some months before his death, 
Bentham had beenanticipatingthe event. 
The loss of many of his faculties, parti- 
cularly of his memory, was very obvious 
to him, and he frequently expressed hi^ 
conviction, that mind and body were 
giving way together. I was absent 
from England a month or two before he 
died. ^ anxious was he to save me 
£rom the distress which the knowledge 
of his situation would have caused, that 
he directed certain letters of his to be 
sent to me, only in case of his recovery 
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or deaths lest their oontents, by eriden- 
cing the state of his health, might be the 
cause of suffering to me. One passage 
is as follows : — 

J. Be. to J. Bo. 
" Q. S. P., im April, 1832. 

^' Sent off this moment to the Foreign- 
office, by the hands of Mathew, a letter 
of this same date. Should the matter, 
of which this packet is the receptacle, 
ever reach jour hands, it will not do so 
till after my recovery, in which case 
the disorder so manifest in it will not 
occasion any affliction to you ; or after 
my death, in which case it will not add 
to that affliction, though, as ^on see 
already, I cannot write a line m addi- 
tion to those written already without 
addition to the confusion, the existence 
of which is so fully proved by the lines 
which it has for its predecessors. But 
abundant is your charity. Multitu- 
dinous, indeed, must be your sins, if so 
many proofs I have received of it have 
not covered them. 

" What I perceive but too plainly is, 
that you are in no want of adversaries, 
not to say enemies, who will, of course, 
be on the alert to take hold of every- 
thing that can afford them a prospect of 
their being able to turn to your disad- 
vantage, to which purpose will be en- 
deavoured to be employed every com- 
munication by word of mouth. This 
considered, let the motto of the worship- 
ful company of Scriveners in the city of 
London — the company of which my 
father was clerk — ^be on each occasion 
present to your mind : you will find in 
it, if duly observed, a rather better re- 
medy against sufferance from calumny, 
than a caterpillar enclosed in a bag tied 
round the neck against sufferance from 
an ague." 

Bentham died on the 6th of June, 
1 832. His head reposed on my bosom. 
It was an impercep^ble dying. He 
became gradually colder, and his mus- 
cular powers were deprived of action. 
After he had ceased to speak, he smiled, 
and grasped my hand. He looked at 



me affectionately, and closed his eyes. 
There was no struggle, — ^no soffermg, 
— ^life faded into death — as the twilig^ 
blends the day with darkneas. 

With a view to the advanoement of 
anatomical science, he directed that his 
body should be dissected ; and this di- 
rection was carried into effect. 



It is not my purpose to trace, even in 
outline, the character of Jeremy Bent- 
ham. It is best portrayed in those 
self-drawn sketches, and in that cor- 
respondence which are here collected. 
Never was it my lot to see mingled in 
the same human being so many quali- 
ties which exacted admiration and in- 
spired affection : never have I witnessed 
so much wisdom and so much wit, — so 
much of the sagacity of a sage, and of 
the simplicity of an infant, l^autifnlly 
blended. Benevolence, beneficence, on 
the largest scale and for the noblest 
ends, were the passion — ^if passion may 
be called the temperament of so calm 
and philosophic a spirit— were the habit 
of his existence. The strength of his 
intellect could be equalled only by tiie 
fervour of his affections,^— his mental 
greatness by his gentleness and gener- 
osity. 

He lived, not to teach alone, but to 
practice his own magnificent morality, — 
to show how the felicity of the indi- 
vidual might draw its habitual element 
from the felicity of the multitude, — how 
one man might, in the happiness of all 
men, seek and find his own highest 
happiness. 

In all Bentham said, or did, or wrote^ 
he was under the influence of the two 
great principles which form the ground- 
work of his philosophy : to promote 
felicity, and to diminish suffering. ^^The 
greatest-happiness-creating principle," 
and subordinate to it ^' the disappoint- 
ment-preventing principle," as he deno- 
minated them, were the tests he had 
accustomed himself to fU>ply to all pre- 
tensions, properties, and persons. He 
expressed himself sometimes with vehe- 
mence, when he thought the case re- 
quired a bold exposure. Where great 
interests were associated with great 
abuses, and depredation or <^preasioii 
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exercised towards the many, his indig- 
nation often broke out in bitter animad- 
yersion. Yet his nature was pre- 
eminently timid and childlike. His 
susceptibilities were most acute ; he 
could not tolerate the infliction of need- 
less suffering, even upon the meanest 
of liyinff things, — though his philosophy 
was wiUing to consent to its infliction, 
whereyer a balance of good was to grow 
ont of it 

Of human nature, Bentham had an 
exalted opinion. He once told me he 
bad known many men who held honours 
and riches cheap, in comparison with 
the delight of doing useful service to 
their race. 

By notiiing was Bentham more char- 
acterised, than by these microscopic 
powers of intellect, which enabled him 
to pursue the investigation of a subject 
into its most minute details. Seizing 
the general principle with masterly 
grasp, he carried out its consequences 
into all its ramifications. Nothing seems 
to ese^ his sagacity, which, as the 
field of inquiry opens upon him, becomes 
in a high dc^ip^ee imaginative and in- 
yentive. He has been sometimes re- 
proached with not applying equal atten- 
tion to every branch of we same subject; 
but had he explored all the regions of 
thought and action in the same complete 
and exhaustive spirit which he applied 
to portions of the field, he would have 
left nothing to future intellectual labour- 
ers. What he did was wonderful in its 
extent and variety. He laid down the 
great texts of morals and legislation ; 
and now and then worked some of them 
out in all their consequences, as in the 
instance of the Rationide of Judicial 
Evidence. His mind was like a mine 
rich in various ores, of which he taught 
the world only a portion of the uses; 
but the mine is there, and it will be 
worked out by others. Enough has 
been done to show the richness of the 
materials and the value of the metal. 
It will give forth treasures for ages. 

Perhaps the " Rationale of Evidence," 
more than any other of Bentham's 
writings, represents the idl-embracing 
character of his mind, as applying gener- 
al principles to an immense variety of 



minor topics. It presents all the merits 
which belong to a masterly concep- 
tion of the whole subject, accompanied 
with the utmost aocunurv in, and most 
curious discrimination of the smallest 
matters of detail : on the one hand, the 
minutest ramification is traceable up to 
the great principle from which it emar 
natc», — ^while, on the other, that prin- 
ciple is followed down with admirable 
acuteness through all its consequences. 
The yaried questions as to the value of 
testimony are solved by a profound 
knowledge of the physiology of man. 
All the theory of evidence is built upon 
the solid basis of a sound philosophy. 
The practices of our courts, — ^the dicta of 
our judges, — ^the&llaciesof our lawyers, 
— are sifted and disposed of with the most 
felicitous acumen. His object throughout 
is to distinguish between the ends of law, 
and the ends of justice, — ^to defeat the 
purposes of chicanery, and to forward 
the interests of truth. 

It has been said, that Bentham was 
little influenced by the writings and 
opinions of others. This is, to a neat 
extent, true. In early life, he had oeen 
a diligent reader of the works of other 
men. He was a Qreek and Latin scho- 
lar; but he valued little the philosophy 
of the ancients. He thought their no- 
tions of government, and of the foun- 
dations of morals, vague, shifting, incon- 
sistent, untenable. He saw, indeed, in 
some of them, a fidnt shadowing forth of 
the doctrine of utility, and in so far, he 
thought, they had penetrated into the 
regions of truth ; but in the reverence for 
authority, — ^in what he called the ipie^ 
dixitism of the schools, — ^he found no- 
thing but barriers to inquiry, and pre- 
tences to infallibility. And, perhaps, 
it is not to be regretted that Bentham, 
instead of occupying his attention with 
the views of other writers, was habitu- 
ally engaged in pouring forth, for the 
use of the present and future generations, 
the contributions of his own. Critics 
enough there are in the world, — ^but there 
are few inventive, few original minds ; 
— ^it may be doubted if one has appeared 
in our day and generation so inventive 
and original as Bentham's. 

But turning from Bentham's intellec- 
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tnal to his moral nature, — ^few men have 
been so amiable, or so happy. In boy- 
hood, — in youth, — ^in maturer life, he 
had much to annoy and to discourage 
him ; but as age advanced, everything 
grew bright within and around him. 
Associates whom he loved were never 
wanting to his felicity. Topics of hope, 
— the progress of knowledge, — ^the vic- 
tories of reform, — the evident spread of 
his principles, — filled his mmd with 
daily sources of delight His society 
was ea^rly sought, — his opinions con- 
sidted hj the most eminent men of his 
day, — and he was enabled to choose for 
his companions those with whom he 
most sympathized, — ^with whom, and for 
whom he loved to labour. The daily 
and weekly newspapers were to him a 
perennial spring of enjoyment, — ^to the 
last he took the deepest mterest in pub- 
lic matters, and in the conduct of public 
men. He paid little regard to the 
attacks of which he was sometimes the 
object, and, in huci, was scarcely ever 
known to read a criticism upon his own 
writings, — " Why should I be put out 
of my way? — I have much to do, — I 
have little time to do it in" — was the 
excuse he made to himself and others, 
for not being diverted from his pursuits 
by any attacks npon him. 

Bentham attached the utmost value 
to time, — he husbanded all his moments 
with anxious care. Nothing disturbed 
him so much as to be called away from 
his beloved pursuits. In fact, he could 
scarcely ever be induced to receive any 
visiter except at his dinner-table. I^ 
never admitted any one but for some 
m)ecia] purpose. ^ He felt no interest in 
the vague generalities of conversation, — 
and never would gratify the curiosity of 
those who from 'curiosity alone desired 
to be admitted to his presence. 

The striking resemblance between the 
persons of Franklin and Bentham has 
been often noticed. Of the two, perhaps, 
the expression of Bentham's countenance 
was the more benign. Elach remark- 
able for profound sagacity, Bentham 
was scarcely less so for a perpetual play- 
fulness of manner and of expression. 
Few men were so sportive, — so amusing 
as Bentham, — ^none ever tempered more 



delightfully his wisdom with his wit. 
Of the wisdom that is called woridly, 
Franklin had, no doubt, a larger share, 
— ^for he had been a great actor as well 
as a great writer, — ^and had been engaged 
in the most interesting parts of the most 
remarkable events of his day. He waa 
made of sterner stuff than Bentham. 
He lived in the eye of the world, and 
had to accommodate his outer man to the 
world's usases, — ^but Bentham avoided 
the rush and the shock of men. ^ The 
tide of tendency" affected not the quiet 
repose of his mind,— except as it gave 
new matter for philosophical reflection, 
and afforded subjects to which he could 
apply his beneficent councils. The di- 
rect links which associated him with 
society were few, — ^but to these few he 
showed an affection and an attachment 
which exhibited him as made up of the 
tenderest sensibilities and S3rmpathie8. 

Bentham's industry was remarkable. 
As soon as he rose, he was occupied in 
composition, and he wrote, on an aver- 
age, from ten to fifteen folio pages a-day. 
He was seldom satisfied with the fint 
expression of his thoughts, and generally 
developed his views over and over again. 
He was in the habit of composing on 
long, ruled paper, having somewhat 
more than an inch in breadth ruled off, 
for marginalizing. This plan of con- 
densation enabled him more easily to 
go over the field, and to pursue what he 
called his exhaustive investigations. 
Every page was headed with the date 
of its composition, which he found a great 
auxiliary to his thoughts. When occu- 
pied by some one subject, if something 
worth remembering occurred to him on 
another, he noted it on a slip of paper, 
which he pinned to a small green cur- 
tain, that hung near him, and which 
was sometimes covered with these du^ 
jecta membra. He collated and located 
them from time to time. 

The mannersof Bentham were polished 
in the highest degree. He was obser- 
vant of all the minutiw of oourte^. 
Every little object of desire that he 
could procure for his visiters he invari- 
ably procured, — the little enjoyments 
which he had discovered were acceptable 
toparticularguestSjwereunostentatiously 
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pkoed before them. His table was ex- 
cellently served. He himself gready 
delighted in its moderate Inxnries. I^ 
b^gan with the dessert, as he said he 
wholly lost ihe flavoor of the fmit if he 
partook of it after the stronger viands 
of the first course. In the latter part 
of his life the sense of taste was nearly 
deetrojed. He drank half a glass of 
Madeira wine daily. I believe he 
passed through life without a single act 
of intemperance. 

From the period of his fother's death 
Bentham possessed a competence^ and 
as far as money was needful to his en- 
joyments, he had no wishes un^ratified. 
And he distributed his wealth liberaUy 
for eveiy purpose which seemed to him 
likely to increase the happiness of his 
race. On some occasions he was even 
betrajred into an imprudent liberality : 
for he had to sustain some severe losses, 
the consequence of the sanguine miscal- 
culations of his friends, which were re- 
sponded to by his own eager and excite- 
able nature. Happily none of these 
losses curtailed his pleasures; and he 
applied to his own case his own admir- 
able maxims, — to look alwa3rs on the 
iranny side of things, — to forget as 
speedily as possible all evils that can- 
not be remedied, — to hunt for cheerful 
thoughts, — to be busied with no portion 
of the sorrows of the past, but that out 
of which some instruction or some feli- 
city is to be derived.* 

Bentham had the benefit of many 
distinguished followers. He was the 
founder of a school whose principles at 
all events are intelligible, — though in 
the elaboration of these consequences, 
his disciples have not always followed 
liim. It was made a reproach to him 
that he was sometimes led astray by a 
point of detail, and would follow out a 
fallacy to its destruction through num- 
berless windings, though the influence 
of that fallacy might be unimportant. 
JBut making war, as he did, upon soph- 



* Tb* SMDiardi hare an adminble apopth«gm, 
■wliich Buittuun wm wont to admire : *' ^ Si hay re- 
medio porqne te apuras ? — i n no hay remedio porqne 
te apnras? ^ If there be a remedy, why dost thou 
worry thyself ? — if there be no remedy why dost 
thoo worry tbyielf ? 



isms and sinister interests, we cannot be 
surprised at his desire effectually to clear 
the field wherever he found it encum- 
bered, and the examples given of what 
he called *' the exhaustive" faculty was 
often highly interesting and instructive. 

Bentham often confessed that nothing 
had been more mischievous to him tiian 
that bashfulness which dung to him 
like a cold garment tiirougfa life. There 
was never a man so desirous of shunning 
otiiers, unless some strong sense of duty, 
or prospect of usefulness, subdued his 
natural tendency to seclusion. On his 
early acquaintance with Lord Shelbnme, 
a plan of connecting him with the East 
India Company, under the patronage of 
Captain Smith then an E. I. Director, 
£Euled. Bentham oflSsnded Lord Sydney, 
hj not returning a visit, who had sent 
his son to solicit him to do so. Once, 
when Madam de Sta^l called on him, 
expressing an earnest desire for an audi- 
ence, he sent to tell her, that he certainly 
had nothing to say to her, and he could 
not see the necessi^ of an interview, 
for an3rthing she had to say to him. On 
an occasion when Mr Eklgeworth, in 
his somewhat pompous manner, called 
and delivered the following message to 
the servant, in order to be communi- 
cated to Bentham : ^^ Tell Mr Bentham, 
that Mr Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
desires to see him," — ^he answered : 
''Tell Mr Richard Lovell E<^worth, 
that Mr Bentham does not desire to see 
him." 

The leading principles of his philo- 
sophy Bentham applied to all subjects. 
If a book had to be considered, his 
inqui^ was, " Is it correct ? is it com- 
plete r— correctness and completeness 
being the two great elements out of 
which truth must be constructed. His 
study of the laws and rules of evidence 
for judicial purposes, led him to apply 
tiiose laws to all other testimony. 

Bentham was a warm admirer of 
music — especially of solemn music ; and 
of Handel's solemn music above all 
other. But modem music he valued 
little; and least of all, light and frivo- 
lous airs. 

It is not easy to estimate the extent 
of circulation which the writings of 
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Benihaiii have obtaiDed throagh the 
whole world. Of Dumont's transla- 
tion, M. Bossange calculated that the 
sales on the continent of Europe had 
exceeded 50,000 copies. 

Bentham's dress was pecoliar oat of 
doors. He ordinarily wore a narrow- 
rimmed straw-hat ; uom under which 
his long white hair fell on his shoulders, 
or was blown about by the winds. He 
had a plain brown coat, cut in the 
quaker style — light-brown cassimere 
breeches, over whose knees outside he 
usually exhibited a pair of white worsted 
stockings — list shoes he almost in- 
-^-ariably used; and his hands were 
eeneraUy covered with merino-lined 
leather gloves. His neck was bare: 
he never went out without his stick 
^^ dapple'* for a companion. He walked, 
or rather trotted, as if he were im- 
patient for exercise ; but often stopped 
suddenly for purposes of conversation. 
He was remarkable for attention to all 
that the French mean by their petite 
morale : a model of neatness ana pro- 
priety himself, any the slightest devi- 
ation from good manners excited his 
attention, and almost always led to 
some playful criticism, not likely to be 
forgotten; for in lesser, as in greater 
things, he had adopted for his maxim — 
that a moralist, like a surgeon, should 
never wound but to heal. 

Bentham was very fond of animals, 
particularly ^^putneiy" as he called 
them, ^^ when they had domestic vir- 
tues f* but he had no particular affec- 
tion for the common race of cats. He 
had one, however, of which he used to 
boast that he had ^^made a man of 
him^" and whom he was wont to invite 
to eat maccaroni at his own table. This 
puss got knighted, and rejoiced in the 
name of Sir John Lanfi;bom. In his 
early days he was a frisky, inconsider- 
ate, anc[, to say the truth, somewhat 
profligate gentleman ; and had, accord- 
ing to the report of hb patron, the habit 
of eeducinff light and giddy young 
ladies, of his own race, into tiie garden 
of Queens Square Place: but Ured 
at last, like Solomon, of pleasures and 
vanities, he became sedate and thought- 



ful—took to the church, laid down hit 
knightly title, and was installed as the 
Reverend John Langbora. He gradu- 
ally obtained a ^reat reputation for 
sanctity and leammg, and a Doctor^s 
degree was conferred upon him. When 
I knew him, in his declining days, be 
bore no other name than the Reverend 
Doctor John Langbom ; and he wm 
alike conspicuous for his gravity and 
philosophy. Great respect was invari- 
ably shown his reverence : and it was 
supposed he was not fax off from a 
mitre, when old age interfered with 
his hopes and honours. He departed 
amidst the regrets of his many £nend% 
and was gathered to his Bathers, and to 
eternal rest, in a cemetery in Milton's 
garden. 

*^ I had a cat," he said, ^^at Hendon^ 
which used to follow me about even in 
the street George Wilson was very 
fond of animals too. I remember a cat 
following him as fiir as Staines. There 
was a b^utiful pig at Hendon, which I 
used to rub with my stick. He loved 
to come and lie down to be rubbed, and 
took to following me like a dog. I 
had a remarkably inteUectual cat, who 
never failed to attend one of us when 
we went round the garden. He grew 
quite a tyrant, insisting on being fed, 
and on being noticed. He interrupted 
my labours : once he came with a most 
hideous yell, insisting on the door being 
opened. He tormented Jack (CoUs) so 
much, that Jack threw him out of win- 
dow. He was so clamorous that it could 
not be borne, and means were found to 
send him to another world. His moral 
qualities were most despotic — his in- 
tellectual extraordinary : but he was a 
universal nuisance." 

The mice were encouraged by Bent- 
ham to play about in his work-shop. I 
remember, when one got among his 
papers, that he exclaimed, ^' Ho ! ho ! 
here's a mouse at work ; why won't he 
come into my lap?— but then 1 should be 
stroking him when I ought to be writ- 
ing legulation, and that would not do.** 

^ I have been catching fish," he said 
one day ; '^ I have caught a carp. I 
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shall hang him ap, — feed him with bread 
and milk. He shall be my tame puss^ 
and shall play about on the floor. Bat 
I have a new tame pnss. I will make 
Roebuck my puss for his article on 
Canada; and many a mouse shall he 
catch." 

One day while we were at dinner, 
mice had got, as they frequently did, 
into the drawers of the dinner-table, and 
were making no small noise. '^ you 
rascab" exdaimed Bentham : ^^ there's 
an uproar among you. I'll tell puss of 
you ;" and then added : ^^ I became once 
yery intimate with a colony of mice. 
They used to run up my legs, and eat 
crumbs from my lap. I loye eyeiything 
that has four legs: so did George Wil- 
son. We were fond of mice, and fond 
of cats ; but it was difficult to reconcile 
the two affections. 

** From my youth I was fond of cats 
— as I still am. I was once playing 
with one in my grandmother's room. I 
had heard the story of cats haying nine 
liyes, and being sure of fedling on their 
I^; and I threw the cat out of the 
window on the grass-plot. When it fell, 
it turned towards me, looked in my face 
and mewed. 'Poor thing!' I said, 
* thou art reproaching me with my un- 
kindnesB.' I haye a (ustinct recollection 
of all tiieee things. 

^ Cowper's stoir of his hares, had the 
highest interest ior me when young; 
for I always enjoyed the society of tame 
animals. Wilson had the same taste — 
80 had Romilly, who kept a noble puss 
before he came into great business. I 
neyer fculed to pay it my respects. I 
remember accusing RomiUy of yiolating 
the commandment in the matter of 
oats. My fondness for animals exposed 
me to many jokes. An acquaintance of 
Wilson's came to dine with me, and I 

£ye him a bed in my chambers. He 
d seen two beautifm asses. One of 
them had the name of Miss Jenny. At 
Ford Abbey, there was a young ass of 
great synmietry and beauty, to which I 
wasmuch attached, and which grew much 
attached tome — each fondling the other." 
Bentham dined at seyen o'clock, in 
a room be called his ^Shop." Itwaasur- 
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rounded by books. In the centre was a 
platform which occupied most of the 
room, and around three sides of it, a 
narrow passage, which he named his 
"ditch," or "vibratingditch." There was 
an organ in the room, which was played 
while we sat down to dinner. It stood 
opposite the door, in a place just laige 
enough to hold the instrument and t£e 
performer, which had been cut through 
the platform to the floor, and which was 
denominated " the well," into which a 
blind or heedless visiter not unfreauent- 
ly felL Upon the platform stood a Dook- 
case named " the Caroccio," which he 
could reach without leaving his chair, 
and a reading stand with the MSS. on 
which he was occupied, aplate with writ- 
ingmaterials, sticks, pens, and pins, wax, 
scissors, &c. The table was never re- 
moved. Opposite him was an arm« 
chair for a single visiter, for he did not 
like to have conversation 4i>dded and 
distracted by the presence of many per- 
sons. One, sometimes two secretaries 
dined with him, who were honoured 
with the name of '' reprobates." Him- 
self he liked to call "the Hermit," and his 
house "the Hermitage." 

A usual phrase on the arrival of a 
visiter for dmner was, " Let me wlusk 
^ou round the garden. I always indulge 
in an ante-prandial circumgyration." 
The first time I visited him, when he 
came to a comer of the garden, in 
which is a fine sycamore tree, and be« 
hind it an obscure brick house, he sud- 
denly stopped, and, laying Dapple on 
my shoulders, shouted out, " On your 
marrowbones. Sir 1" I saw on a slab, 
to which he pointed, " Sacred to Milton, 
Prince of Jroets." It was Milton's 
house, — the house he occupied when 
he was secretary to Cromwell. The 
garden was an object of special de- 
ught to Bentham, who was passionately 
fond of flowers, and the garden had once, 
he said, been distinguished for its variety 
of fruits ; but the growing deterioration 
of the atmosphere had destroyed one sort 
after another, so that a few currants and 
gooseberries, with abundance of fine 
mulberries, were all that time and smoke 
had left. Anne, the housemaid and 
waiter, always summoned us to dinner. 

G 
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His table was always liberally^ not to 
say daintily serred ; and when he dis- 
eovered tliat a particuliur dish w&s a 
feyoarite, that dish was sore to be found 
by the guest^ and often bore the goest's 
name. I remember that ^^ Med pars- 
ley" was Dr M'Gulloch's dish, " scol- 
loped oystet^ * was mine. He ate abun- 
dantly, for dinner was his only substan- 
tial m^. ^^ Let me have the ensign of 
authority/' he would say, taking the 
bell-rope : and at ten o'clock tea was 
brought in ; but he had a tea-pot of his 
own, which nobody else was allowed to 
use : the " sacred tea-pot," he styled it, 
its profaner name was ^' Dick ;" and 
Dick was always put over the lamp 
to sing. Many an odd phrase did Dick 
give birth to: ''Has my Dick begun 
his song?—- then take him off his perch." 
'' Take down Dicky : he is in a passion. 
What a piece of work he is making !" 
In Dicky the tea was made according 
to Bentham's peculiar notions of tea- 
making. The water was put in at once, 
so that the tea might be of equal strength 
to the end. To the sacred vessel a £as- 
toiy was attached. It had been given 
by Lind to a Dr Darsent, who had cured 
his wife of a dangerous disease. When 
Darsent died at the age of ninety, he 
bequeathed it to Mrs Lind, then a widows 
She gave it to a servant, to whom she 
paid an annuity; and on her death, 
Bentham took that servant as his house- 
keeper ; and when she left him in her 
old age, he allowed her an annuity of 
£A5 ar-yeajr. She, however, frequently 
pleadea her poverty, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the allowance; and as he- 
euently got some additional money from 
Bentham. She left, however, a legacy 
of £200 to hei* brother; and Bentham in- 
duced her to give him, by will, Uie said 
teapot, fiiie was an artful, crafty woman, 
who, having once succeeded, by hyste- 
rics, in getting some wish gratified^ tried 
the trick again upon BenUiam, when he 
told her he '' understood hysterics, uid 
vrould have no more of them" : and he 
had no more of them. '' Much," said 
• Benthatn, in mentioning this, '' much 
depends on doing things in a quiet way. 
Try not to be angry ; and if you are, do 
not let it be seen. People may go into 



hysterics — as they may sl^ tears at 
command. Yon may be taught to shed 
tears, as Oicero taught you to stamp 
with your foot." 

At eleven o'clock water was introda- 
eed,^-his night-Ksap brought in, which he 
tied under his chin, — ^his watch d^ver- 
ed to the '' reprobate" who held the office 
of " putter to bed," — hid eyes were 
washed, — ^his habiliments were doffed,—^ 
and during all these proceedings, which 
lasted exactly an hour, he kept up a 
perpetual and amusing chit-chat; at 
twelve o'clock his guests were visited 
with '' ignomihious exp^sion." He 
then withdrew into his room, where he 
slept on a hard bed. Across the bed, 
accessible to him even when lying down, 
was a shelf^ coveted with jar% jugs, and 
oUier conveniences. The "reprobate" 
usuiUly read to him till he fellasle^^^ 
but sometimes access was denied, and 
the reprobate waited in the " diop" till 
he called out " watch,"— -the wat<»i was 
delivered into the philosopher's hands. 
He "made every reprobate swear fealty," 
he siud, " to a trinoda nee^$9Uai^ — uie 
asportation of the candle^ — ^Uie tmnstra' 
tion of tiie window, — idem of the inp- 
window," — and wheti these functions 
were performed, he gave his benediction, 
— ^the door was shut, and he was left to 
his slumbers. 

But his rest was often annoyed by 
his extreme physical senmbilitT. If his 
hand touched his body he awoke in pain. 
He was much disturbed by dreams, — 
"Last nighty" he sftidon oneoccanoU) "I 
passed the whole night wi^ Brougham, 
->-and so I move in various cempaaies." 

Bentham preserved his eyesight to 
the end of life, though he was obliged 
both at morning and night to remove 
with a wet spunge the mnctis, which 
otherwise, he said, would *' oement his 
eyelids." He was also troubled with 
a discharge of saliva from the ooraers 
of his mouth, and on mentioning Uiis 
one day, he sang humorously : — 

An old, old driToller am t. 
Which Bohodr, nobodj can d«nj. 
Nobody can oieoj that I 
Am an old driTallar. 

In this playful,buoyaiit i^irithe always 
referred to his infirmities. He was, in- 
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deed, one of the hsj^iest of men. He had 
seldom known illness, had scareel j erer 
felt pain. In the yeiy later part of his 
life, he was annoyed witii a ontaneoos 
eraption ; and he toldme one day : ^^ I 
drMunt I was liring in the town of Itch, 
in which existence consisted of itching. 
It was a pretty and ingenioos fancy of 
Condillac to endow a statue witii the 
different senses — first separately and 
then collectiyely : why should he not 
have added the itching sense ?" 

I conclude this Memoir, by quoting 
the eloquent opinion on his personal 
ebaracter in connexion with the prin- 
eijples of his Philosophy, pronounced by 
his friend, Dr Southwood Smith :— - 

** The disooyery and application of 
the true physical law attlM foundation 
of all physi^ phenomena, has produced 
a total reTolution in ihe philosophy of 
physics. The discoyeiy and applica- 
tion of the true psTcholofficallaw, equally 
at the foundation of au mental pheno- 
mena, is destined to produce a like re- 
yolution in the philosophy of morals. 
Before the principle announced by New- 
ton, as affording the true exposition of 
the constitution and motion of all phy- 
sical bodies, has already hHea eyeiy 
other theory, how remote soeyer the 
antiquity in which it took its origin, how 
plausible soeyer tiie solution it gaye of 
apparent but deceptiye phenomena, how 
sreat soeyer the ability with which it 
had been defended, and the authority by 
which it had been sanctioned: before 
the principle announced by Bentham, as 
affording the only true theory; and di- 
recting to the only rifi^t and proper ob- 
ject and end of morals, legislation, and 
goyemment, is destined to Mi every 
iwsTiTPT i ON, howeyer ancient, how 
much soeyer euloffised, how deeply so- 
eyer yenerated, by whomsoeyer pro- 
nounced to be tiie perfection of human 
reason, whidi is not really conduciye to 
human hi^pineas ; eyery law, consti- 
ttttional, crnl, and penal, with whateyer 
danger to partial and sinister interests 
its wrogation may be pregnant, which 
is not conduciye to security, to liberty, 
and to justice ; every modb of pkoob- 
DVRB in the administration of the law 



which does not render justice accessible, 
speedy, and che^> — which does not 
minimjge delay, vexation, and expense; 
eveiyBULB of oonduot, whetW relat- 
ing to public or to private life, the ob- 
servance of which does not tend to educe, 
from the source of pleasure it is intend- 
ed to r^pilate and control, the lanzest 
obtainable amount of felicity, and to 
exclude, in the completest denee, the 
corresponding pain with which almost 
eveiy pleasure is but too apt to be link- 
ed ; eveiy sanction, physical, judicial, 
moral, and religious, which does not se- 
cure, at the smallest cost of suffering, 
the most perfect and uniform conform- 
ity of ihe general will and action to the 
appointed rule. 

'^ And, in like manner, upon this same 
principle, will ultimately be established 
whatever institution, law, procedure, 
rule, and sanction, human sagacity and 
experience may prove to be productiye 
of happiness ana exclusive of miseiy, 
however its adoption may be obstructed 
for a time by ignorance, by sinister in- 
terest, and by prejudice growing out of 
such interest. 

^^ And had the human mind applied 
itself with all its fiicnlties, with all the 
energy which those &culties are capable 
of putting forth, with sincerity of pur- 
pose, and with perseverance, to the adop- 
tion of institutions, laws, procedures, 
rules, and sanctions, having such, and 
only such ends in view ; had it devoted 
itself to tins pursuit, from that point of 
civilisation m the histoiy of our rac^ 
which is compatible with labour of this 
sort, up to the present hour, what would 
now have been the condition of human 
society! What would now have been 
the amount of obtainable felicity, foli- 
cify actually and hourly enjoyed by the 
millions of human beings that make up 
that vast aggregate ! 

^ If in every community, in propor- 
tion as it advanced in civilisation, every 
institution, constitutional and social; 
eveiy law, civil and penal ; eyery mode 
of procedure, judicial andcriminal; every 
rule of action, public and private ; eyery 
sanction, physical, penal, moral, and re- 
ligious, had oeen framed with the sole 
purpose of securing Hhe greatest hi^ppit 
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ness of all its members, the greatest 
happiness of all of them, without excep- 
tion, in as feu* as possible, and the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of 
them on ererj occasion in which the na- 
ture of the case renders the provision of 
an equal quantity of happiness for every 
one of them impossible ;' framed with 
this view, with all the intellectual power 
which mi^ht have been engaged in this 
service, aided by all the experience ac- 
cumulated from generation to generation, 
and to the stores of which every hour of 
every day must, without ceasing, add ; 
fhuned, Uiat is, with all the wisdom at 
all times at conmiand, wisdom neces- 
sarily approximating to perfection, with 
the progression of time — ^had this been 
done, not to speak of new sources of 
pleasure which miffht, and which pro- 
Dably would have been opened, but of 
which we have now no conception ; not 
to speak of new creations of felicity, the 
existence of which, however withm the 
range of possibility, must be admitted 
to be imaginary, until actually in ex- 
istence ; not to speak of any pleasures 
the reality and the value of which are not 
well known and duly appreciated — had 
the real, the uniform purpose, been what 
I have been supposing, how many plea- 
sures, now withm the reach only of the 
few, would then have been in uie pos- 
session of the many; and how many 
pains, from which only the few have now 
the means of security, would then have 
been averted from all ! 

'^ The contrast thus presented to the 
mind, between the condition of the great 
mass of human beings as it is, as it 
might have been, and as it actually 
would have been, had legislators and 
m<»»lists aimed at the right end, and 
pursued it with singleness and sincerity, 
will be contemplated by every man with 
a degree of pain proportioned to the 
strength of his understanding, and the 
intensity of his sympathy. 

*'At an age wl^n the intellectual 
power which he felt within him was in 
its freshness, when the moral affections 
which warmed his heart were unchiUed 
by contact with the world — when the 
affectionate sympathy for his fellow- 
beings, which formed so large a part of 



his consciousness, and which subsequent-' 
ly became the ruling passion of his life, 
was in its first ardour, this contrast, in 
its full force, was brought before the 
view of this illustrious man. Destined 
by the will of his father to the study 
and practice of the English law, he 
commenced the study, and entered on 
the practice. But what was the position 
in which he found himself placed f What, 
when examined by a simple and clear 
understanding — what, when the practi- 
cal operation of it came to be witnessed 
by a pure and benevolent heart — ^was 
the English law ? Like every one else, 
for ages past, he had been told that it 
was the perfection of human reason. 
According to those who taught it, 
according to those who practised it, 
according to those who subsisted by it^ 
according even to those who sufi^red 
by it — ^suffered evils countless in num- 
ber and measureless in extent, it was 
matchless alike for the purity of its 
aims, and the efficiency of the means 
provided for their accomplishment; it 
was a fabric reared by the most exalted 
intellects ; reared with incredible labour, 
through a long succession of ages, with 
a difficulty not to be estimated, yet 
with a skill so admirable, and a result 
so felicitous, as had never before been 
witnessed in any work merely human. 
The understanding that did not bow 
down before it, tlmt did not worship it 
with prostrate reverence, was low and 
base : the hand that was raised to touch 
so much as a single particle of it, to 
change it, was profane. It was the 
master-production of the matured, ex- 
perienced, and virtuously-disposed hu- 
man mind ; it was the wonder and per- 
fection of civilisation ; it gave to this 
blessed country that amazing amount 
of felicity, by the enjoyment of which 
its people have been so lon^ distinguish- 
ed from all other people m the world, 
making them the glory of the earth, 
the envy of the surrounding nations. 

" Such was the language universally 
held, and the doctrine universally in- 
culcated ; and that not merely with 
religious ardour, but with enthusiast 
zeal ; and inculcated alike from the 
humble desk of the village school, the 
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pulpit, the bar, the bench, the senate, and 
the throne: 

^ And yet the English law thus idol- 
ised, when th^ substance of it came to 
be examined by a simple and clear 
understanding — when the mode of ad- 
ministering it came to be witnessed by 
a pure and benevolent heart, what was 
it found to be ? The substantive part 
of it, whether as written in books or 
expounded by judges, a chaos, fathom- 
less and boundless ; the huge and mon- 
strous mass being made up of fiction, 
tautology, technicality, circuity, irregu- 
larity, and inconsistency : the adminis- 
trattw part of it, a system of exquisitely 
contrived chicanery; a system made up 
of abuses; a system which constantly 
places the interest of the judicial minis- 
ter in opposition to his duty ; so places 
bis interest in opposition to his duty, 
that in the very proportion in which it 
serves his encis, it defeats the ends of 
justice ; a system of self-authorized and 
unpunishable depredation ; a system 
wluch encourages mendacity, both by 
reward and punishment; a system which 
puts fresh arms into the hands of the 
injurer, to annoy and distress the in- 
jured ; in a word, a system which maxi- 
mizes delay, sale, and denial of justice. 
" ^ Shall I uphold this vile system ? ' 
said this just and benevolent man. 
^ Stall the prospect of obtaining wealth, 
shall the hope of being what is called 
rewarded with titles and honours, tempt 
me to assist in perpetuating it ? Shall 
I do what in me lies to extend the 
wide-spread misery which flows from 
ft ? No. I will exhibit it in its true 
shape ; I will strip off the veil of mys- 
tery which has so long concealed its 
derormity ; I will destroy it. I will do 
more. For this chaos I will substitute 
order ; for this darkness, light ; for this 
evil, good. The maximum op the 
AOOREOATE OF HAPPiNEsa— bj thb test 
I will try evil and good ; this shall be 
my standard, this my guide. I will 
survey the entire range of human feel- 
ings and volitions — such at least as can 
assume the shape of actions; and as 
they pass in review before me, I will 
determine by this rule what shall be 
8anctioned, and what prohibited. I 



will rear the &bno of felicity by the 
hands of reason and of law 1 ' 

*' With powers of mind fitted for an 
undertaking thus stupendous, such as in 
no age or country had ever before been 
e^udled, or even so much as approached; 
with an ardour and energy such as in no 
cause, bad or good, had ever been sur- 
passed, he betook himself to the accom- 
plishment of this work. No difficulty 
stopped him ; no danger appalled him ; 
no labour exhausted him; no tempta- 
tion, whether assuming the shape of 
good or of evil, moved him ; fortune he 
disregarded ; the pursuit of what is 
called pleasure he renounced ; pnuse 
could as little bend him from his course, 
as blame coidd check it ; human fear, 
human favour, had no control, no influ- 
ence over him; human happiness was 
his object, judicial institution his means; 
and the completeness with which he has 
succeeded in developing the means, is 
comparable only to the beneficence of 
ihe end. 

In order to create, it was necessary 
that he should destroy; iu order to 
build up, it was necessary that he should 
pull down ; in order to establish law as 
it ought to be, it was necessary that he 
should demolish law as it is. Alone he 
went to the assault, alone he carried it 
on ; every weapon, every mode of attack 
— ridicule, reasoning, invective, wit, 
eloquence, sarcasm, declamation, de- 
monstration — all were pressed into his 
service, and each in its turn became in 
his hands a powerful instrument. His 
efforts were regarded first with astonish- 
ment, next with indignation. When 
he was no longer looked upon as a 
madman, he was hated as an enemy. 
He was endeavouring to subvert the 
most glorious of human institutions; 
institutions which had raised his country 
to the highest pinnacle of power and 
happiness ; institutions which time, and 
the experience which time matures, had 
shown to be at least the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection which the wit of 
man had ever devised. Such declara- 
tions (and such delarations were made 
in abundance, and were reiterated with 
all the eloquence which large bribes 
given now, and larger bribes promised 
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in futiire, ooald aeotue) did bat redouble 
his efforts to expose the delusion; to 
show that reason had seldom anything 
to do in the oonstmction of the instita- 
tions thus idolised; that they seldom 
aimed at the right end, and still seldomer 
provided adequate means to accomplish 
the end even as £ur as the aim was ri^t 
Long and earnestly did he labour with- 
out any apparent effect; but at last 
some impression was made; the scales 
fell from the eyes of men of powerful 
intellects in commanding stations ; the 
imposture became palpfu>le; tiie mon- 
strous idolatry before which men had 
allowed their understandings and their 
affections to isJIl prostrate, was seen in 
its true shape. A reTulsioii of feeling 
followed. Point after pomt was suIh 
mitted to rigorous examination. Cham- 
pion after champion stood forth in de- 
fence of each ; diampion after champion 
was driven from his position, however 
imjoeenable he thought it; and now, 
scarcely a single champion remains. 
The cumbrous bibric is abandoned; it 
totters to its fall ; it is undermined ; it 
is known to be so. The general ad- 
mission is, that the law of England, as 
it is, cannot stand; that it must be 
taken down, and reconstructed. Glory 
to the haibd that has destroyed it! 
Qloij to the hand that has built up die 
beautiful structure reared in its place ! 

** I will endeavour, in few words, to 
give some conception of the foundation 
of this new structure ; of its main com- 
partments ; of its £[>rm, such as it has 
assumed in the hands of its architect, 
now capable of no further labour. Hap- 
pily, however, as you will see, what re- 
mains to complete the edifice can be 
furnished by oUier hands. 

^ Gompiehending in his view the en- 
tire field of legislation, this legidator 
divided it into two great portions — ^in- 
ternal law and ii^;emational law ; inter- 
nal law inclnduig the legislative ordi- 
nances that concern, an individual com- 
munity; international law, those that 
concern the intercourse of different com- 
munities with each other. His chief 
labour was directed to the construction 
of an aU-oomprehensive system or code 
(that is, law written and systematic) of 



internal law. Under the term Pakho- 
MiON, a term derived from two Greek 
words, signifying ^the whole body of 
the laws," he 1ms constructed such a 
code. This all-comprehensive code is 
divided into four minor codes ; ibe Con- 
stitutional, the Civil, the Penal, and the 
Administrative. TheConstitutionalCode 
includes the several ordinances wfaidi 
relate to the form of the supreme autho- 
rity, and the mode by which its will it 
to be carried into effect The Civil Code 
includes the several ordinanoes which 
relate to the creation or constituUon of 
rights, and is termed the i^t^A^^sonfer- 
ring Code. The Penal Code includes the 
several ordinances which relate to the 
creation or constitution of offences, and is 
termed the TFron^-repressingCode. The 
Administrative Code includes theseveral 
ordinances which relate to the mode of 
executing the whole body of the laws, 
and is termed the Code of Procedure* 

CONBUCITENESS TO THB MAXIMUM OP 
THE AGORBOATB OF HAPPINESS — that 

is the end in view. Each code is a 
distinct instrument specially adapted to 
secure this end. Each code has not, 
indeed, been left by him in a state of 
completeness ; but in no part of either, 
as faras it has been developed, is (dace 
given to a single enactment which has 
not for its object, immediatdy or re- 
motely, the production of pleasure and 
tbe exclusion of pain. In no part, either 
of what he has himself done, or marked 
out to be done by others, is anything 
commanded— in no part is anything for- 
bidden, but as it is, and in as far as it 
is, conducive to or subversive of happi- 
ness; — no constitutional provision, de- 
termining the form of the government 
and the mode of its operation — ^no action, 
bearing the seal of approbation or of 
disapprobation, selected as the subject 
of reward or of punishment, which is 
not brought to this standard and tried 
by this test It is only as the details 
under these two great divisions are 
studied, that it is possible to form a 
conception of the steadiness with which 
this end is kept in view, and the wisdom 
with which the means devised are adi^t- 
ed to securo it To the Civil Code he 
has done the least ; but even of thb he 
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has laid the foundatiod, and provided 
importapt materiale for buildiog up the 
fiabric. For the Constitutioual Code he 
has done enough to render its completion 
comparatively easy; while the all-im- 
portant branches of Offences, of Reward 
and Punishment, of Procedure, of Evi- 
dence, have been worked out by him 
with a comprehensiveness and minate- 
ness which may be said to have ex- 
hausted these subjects, and to have left 
little or notbipg m relation to them for 
any other inpn to do or to desire.^ 

^But bis labours did not terminate 
here. He found the science of morals 
in the same state of darkness as that of 
legisktion. The Fitness of Thin^ the 
Law of Nature, Natural Justice, Natu- 
ral Equity, Good Order, Truth, the 
Will of uod— fsuch were the tests of 
good and evil, the standards of right and 
wrong, heretofore assumed by moralists. 
Every different moralist had a different 
fimcy which he made his standard, and 
A different taste which he made his test 
of good or evil ; and the degree of con- 
formity or non-conformity to that taste, 
the indication of the degree of desert, 
and consequently the measure of reward 
imd puni8hment.t 



* " It will be long before Hie mwi of educated 
peoole in thii ooan^ are mffioiently advanced to 
nad and appreciate then profound and admirable 
vozka ; but the time ia not distant, when, how- 
ever thqr maj be now neglected by the preient 
menibers of our legislature, it will oe uniyenallj 
deemed alike abeurd and diigraeefnl for any man 
to aapiie to the cfaaiacter, much leei to the seat of 
a legialator, who haa not made them his study.** 

t ** In hu work on Legislation and Morals, this 
philoaopher had long ago laid down the principle 
of fdiaty aa the btfis of morals, and diown that 
all other foundations attempted to be established, 
different as they are, and even opposite as they 
aeem to be, to each other, are canable of beinf re- 
duced to two aafetician ana sentimentalism. 
The princisle of aseeticism, like that of felicity, i^ 
proves or ais^>proves of an action according to its 
tendency to angmMit or diminish hi^piness, but in 
an invene manner ; approving of an action in as 
far as it tends to diminish happiness, disapraoving 
of it in as &r as it tends to augment it. Whoever 
reprobataa any the least parttele of pleasure, as 
foeh, from whatever source derived, is, pro ianio, 
a partisan of the principle of asceticism. The prin- 
ciple of lelicity is capM>le of being consistently 
pomed, that oif aaceticism is not. Let but one- 
tenth paii of the inhabitants of this earth pursue 
it consistently, and in one day^s time they will 
have turned it into a h^ 

**By the principle of sentimentalism is meant that 
principle which improves or dmffrovm of an ac- 



'' But by establishinff the foundation of 
morals on the principle of felicity ; by 
showing that every action is right or 
wrong, virtuous or vicious, deserving of 

tion, not on account of its tendency 4e augment or 
to diminish hi^piness, but because a person finds 
himself disposea to approve or dis^>prove of the 
action in question ; that approbation or disi^pro- 
bation beinx assumed as sufficient oi itself, and the 
necessity of looking out for anv external ground 
being expressly disclaimed. Thia is not so much 
a positive principle, as a term employed to signify 
the negation of all principle, A principle is some- 
thing which points out some external consideration 
as a means of warranting and ruiding the internal 
sentiment of approbation and disapprobation : but 
that which merely holds up each of these senti- 
ments as a ground and standard for itself ii not 
worthy of the name. 

*< In examining the catalogue of human actions 
with a view of determining ^niich are to be marked 
with the seal of disapproration, (says a partisan of 
this principle,) you need but to take counsel of 
your own feelings. Whatever you find in your- 
self a propensity to condemn, is wrong for that 
very reason. For the same reason, it is also meet 
for punishment The proportion in which it is 
adverse to happiness, the not being adverse to hap- 

Sinees at all, is of no manner of consei^uence. The 
egree of disapprobation you feel, is slao the 
measure of punishment If you hate much, punish 
much ; if you hate little, punish little : punish as 
you hate. If you hate not at all, punith not at 
ail. The fine feeling of the soul are not to be 
outbome and tyrannised by the hard and rugged 
dictates of political utility. 

<«The various principles that have been formed 
concerning the standard of right and wrong, may 
all be reduced to this principle of sympathy and 
antipathy. One account may serve for all of them. 
They all consist in so many contrivances for avoid- 
ing the obligation of appealing to any external 
standard, ana in referring to the sentiment of 9^ 
probation or disapprobation as the ultimate reason 
or the true standard. It is curious to observe the 
variety of inventions contrived for this purpose ; 
the phrases different, — the principle the same. 

" Thus, one man says he has a thing made on pur- 
pose to tell him what is right and what is wrong, 
and that it is called a manU sense ; and then he 
gjoes to work at his ease, and says such a thinff is 
right, and such a thing is wron|^ — Why ? * Be- 
cause my moral sense tells roe it is.* 

** Another man comes, and alters the phrsM \ 
leaving out mora/, and putting in common in the 
room 0^ it He then tells von that his common 
sense teaches him what is right and wrong as surelj 
as the other^s moral sense did ; meaning by com- 
mon sense, a sense of some kind or other, whidi, 
he says, is possessed by all mankind : the sense of 
those whose sense is not the same as the author^s 
being struck out of the account as not worth 
taking. This contrivance does better than the 
other ; for a moral sense, being a new thing, a 
num may feel about him a good while without 
being able to find it out But common sense is as 
old as the creation ; and there is no man but would 
be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of 
it as his neighbours. It has another great advan- 
tage—by api>e^ng to share power, it Icasens envy ; 
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approbation or disapprobation, in pro- 
portion to its tendency to increase or to 
diminish the amount of hi^piness, this 
philosopher supplied what was so much 



for when » man gets up upon this ground, in order 
to anathematise Uiose who differ from him, it is not 
hjtktic voio tiejubeOf but by a velUiijubecUia. 

** Another man comes, and says, that as to a moral 
sense, indeed, he cannot find that he lias any snch 
thinff ; that, however, he has an wtd&ntamliMg, 
whidi will do quite as well. This nnderstandinff, 
he says, is the standard of right and wrong — ^it tells 
him so and so. All good ai^ wise men midentand 
as he does ; if other men*s nnderstandinfs differ in 
anr point from his, so much the worse ror them — 
it IS a snre sign they are either defective or corrapt. 

<* Another man says, that there is an eternal and 
immutable Rule of Riffht; that that rule of right 
dictates so and so; ana then he beg^ giving you 
his sentiments upon anything that comes upper- 
most; and these sentiments (you are to take for 
granted) are so many branches of the eternal Rule 
of Bight 

« Another man, or perhaps the same man, (it is 
BO matter,) says, that there are certain practices 
eonformable, and others repugnant, to the Fitness 
of Tilings; and then he tells you, at his leisure, 
what practices are conformable, and what repug- 
nant : just as he happens to like a practice, or dS- 
likait 

** A great multitude of people are constantly talk- 
ing of the Law of Nature; and then thepr go on 
giTin|[ you their sentiments about what is nght and 
what IS wrong : and these sentiments, you are to 
understand, are so many chapters and sections of 
the Law of Nature. Instead of the phrase Law of 
Nature, you have sometimes Law of Reason, Right 
Reason, Natural Justice, Natural Equity, Grood 
Order. Any of them will do equally well. 

** We have one philosopher who says, there U no 
harm in anything in the world but in telling a lie; 
and that if, for example, you were to murder your 
own father, this would only be a particular way of 
sarins, he was not your fnuier. Of course, when 
this philosopher sees anything that he does not like, 
he sa^rs, * It is a particular way of telling a lie : it 
is saying that the act ouffht to be done, when, in 
truth, it ou^t not to be done.* 

**The fairest and openest of them all is that sort 
of man who speaks out, and says, ' I am of the 
number of the Elect : now Qod himself tekes care 
to inform the Elect what is right ; and that with 
so good effect, that, let them strive ever so, they 
cannot help not only knowing it, but practising it. 
If, therefore, a man wants to know what is right 
and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to 
come to me.* 

** The mischief common to all these ways of think- 
ing and aiguinff (which, in txuth, as we have seen, 
are but one and the same method, couched in dif- 
ferent forms of words) is their serving as a cloak, 
and pretence, and aliment to despotism : if not a 
despotism in practice, a despotism, however, in 
disposition, which is but too apt, when pretence 
ana power offer, to show itself m practice. The 
consequence is, that, with intentions very com- 
monly of the purest kind, a man becomes a tor- 
ment either to himself or his fellow-creatures. If 
he be of the melancholy cast, he sits in silent grief^ 
bewailing their blindness and depravity; if of the 



needed in morals, at once an infallible 
test and an all-powerfol motive. Hap- 
piness is the standard and the test, hap- 
piness is equally the motive ; can there 
be, if tiiis be not a certain test ? can 
there be, if this be not an aU-powerful 
motive? Conduciveness to happiness — 
this it is that constitutes the goodness of 
an action; this it is that renders an action 
a duty ; this it is which supplies a motive 
to tiie performance of duty not to be 
resisted. I am satisfied that a particu- 
lar course of conduct will conduce to 
my happiness : do I need any other in- 
ducement to make me pursuethatcourse? 
can I resist the influence of this induce- 
ment ? No. As long as this is my con- 
viction, as long as this conviction is 
present to my mind, it is no more pos- 
sible for me to refrain from pursuing 
the course of conduct in question, tiian 

irascible,he declaims with fury and virulence against 
all who differ from him ; blowing up the coals of 
£uiaticism, and branding with tM charge of cor- 
ruption and insincerity eveiy man who does not 
think, or profess to think, as ne does. 

^ * I feel in myself,* say you, * a disposition to 
approve of such or such an action in a monl view; 
but this is not owing to any notion I have of its 
being a useful one to the community. I do not 
pretend to know whether it be an useful one or 
not : it may be, for aught I know, a mischievooa 
one.* * But is it then,* say I, * a mischievous 
one ? Examine ; and if you can make yourself 
sensible that it is so, then, if duty means anythiiw, 
that is moral duty, it is your dvijf, at least, to ab- 
stain from it; and more than that, if it is what Uea 
in your power, and can be done without too greal 
a sacrifice, to endeavour to prevent it. It is not 
your cherCBhing the notion of it in your bosom, and 
giviuff it the name of virtue that will excuse you.* 

** * I feel in myself,* say ]rou again, * a diqtositioa 
to detest sudi or such «n action in amoral view; but 
this is not owing to any notion I have of its being a 
mischievous one to the community. I do not pre- 
tend to know whe^er it be a mischievous one or 
not : it may be not a mischievous one; it may be, 
for aught I know, an useful one.* ' May it, in- 
deed,* say I, * be an useful one ? But let me tell 
you then, that unless duty, and right and wron^, 
be just what you please to make them, if it really 
be not a mischievous one, and anybody has a mind 
to do it, it is no duty of yours, but, on the contrary, 
it would be verywrong m you, to take upon you to 
prevent him. Detest it within yourself as much 
as you please — that may be a very |[ood reason 
(unless it be also an useful one) tor your not 
doing it yourselt But if you go about, by word 
or deed, to do anything to hinder him, or make 
him suffer for it, it is you, and not he, that have 
done wrong; it is not your setting yourself to blame 
his conduci, or bruidiii|g it with tne name of vice, 
that will make him curable, or yon blamidess.* ** 
— Introduction to tke Principi/a of Morals and 
Legi»lat¥m^ p. 28 e/ se^. 
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it ifl possible for my body to refuse to 
obey the law of graritation. 

^ The object of the science of morals, 
then, is to show what is really condacire 
to hfq>pine6s; the happiness of every 
individual man ; the nappiness of aU 
men taken together, considered as form- 
ing one great aggregate ; the happiness 
of all bemgs whatever, that are capable 
of the impression : for the science, in 
its enlarged sense, embraces not only 
the hnman race, but the whole of the 
sentient creation. 

^ According to the felicitarian philoso- 
phy, there is no contrariety, and there 
never can be any real contrariety, be- 
tween happiness and dnty. In the true 
and comprehensive sense of those terms, 
happiness and duty are identical; al- 
ways so; and always necessarily so. 
They do not always appear to be so ; 
bnt it is the business of the moralist to 
show, that whenever an apparent con- 
trariety exists, the appearance is de- 
lusive. When he has accomplished 
this, he has effected his end ; because, 
when he has accomplished this, my will 
— my action, as necessarily follows in the 
direction in which it is his purpose to 
guide it, as a stone projected from the 
earth necessarily falls to the earth again. 

^Andtheapparentcontrariety between 



happiness and 
arise ? Either from the representation 
of that as happiness which is not happi- 
ness, or from the representation of that 
as duty which is not duty. And what 
is at the bottom of this misrepresenta- 
tion ? Either I take into view only my 
own gratification, to the exclusion of 
the gratification of others; or I take 
into view only my immediate gratifica- 
tion, to the exclusion of a higher grati- 
fication at some future period; or I 
commit both errors at once. Now, it 
is the business of the moralist to pre- 
vent me from idling into either; to 
make me acquainted with the cases in 
relation to wnich the gratification of 
others is essential to my own ; in rela- 
tion to which my own gratification must 
necesEttrily flow from the gratification of 
others ; in relation to which, if I attempt 
to pursue my own gratification without 
taking into account the gratification of 



others, and more especially at the ex- 
pense of their gratification, instead of 
securing happiness to mprself, I shall be 
sure to involve myself m suffering : to 
make me acquainted, in like manner, 
with the cases in relation to which it is 
necessary that I should take a compre- 
hensive view of happiness ; that I should 
consider not merely the pleasure of the 
moment or the hour, but the pleasure of 
the year, or the remainder of my life. 
To make these matters as clear to my 
understanding as the light of day is 
visible to my eye, is the business of the 
moralist ; often, no doubt, a difficult 
task : because, although the connexion 
between a certain course of conduct, and 
happiness and misery, may be quite as 
real, and quite as invariable, as that 
between light and vision, yet not being 
so immediate, the invariableness of the 
sequence is not so clearly seen by the 
mind. To bring this sequence out from 
the obscurity in which it maybe involved, 
and to make it manifest; to discover 
and to show what moral antecedents 
are invariably followed by what moral 
sequents; to establish in the mind a 
conviction of this invariableness of con- 
nexion between the one and the other — 
this is tiie province of the moralist As 
he multipues the antecedents and se- 

Suents, in regard to which he makes out 
be fact that there is this invariableness 
of relation, he enlarges his science ; in 
proportion to the completeness with 
which he fixes in the mind a conviction 
of this relation, he fulfils its end. 

'' It is this which our great legislator 
and moralist ever kept steadily in view. 
Whatever it is for a man's happiness to 
do, or to abstain from doing, uiat, as a 
legislator, he commands or forbids; 
whatever it is for a man's happiness to 
do, or to abstain from doing, that, as a 
moralist, he makes it his duty to pursue 
or to avoid.* 

* ** All UwB,^ he Bays, ** which haTefor their end 
the happiness of those concerned, endeayoor to 
make, and, in the degree in which they are wise 
and effective, actually do make, that for a man^ 
happiness which they proclaim to he his dot^. 
That a man ought to sacrifice his happmets to hii 
dnty, is a common position ; that sach or snch a roam 
has sacrificed his happiness to his dnty, is a com- 
mon assertion, and inade the groundwork of admir- 
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In selectuig, as a legislator, the sub- 
jects of rewaid and punishment, he is 
invariably guided bj Uiis principle : that 
if, by misrepresentation of consequences, 
by erroneous reasoning, or by fear of 
punishment, whether physical, moral, 
political, or religious, a man be prohibit- 
ed from the enjoyment of any real plea- 
sure, from whatever source deriTed, an 

ation. Bat when hj^pinei* and dutyueoomidarod 
in their hroadest sense, it wiUbe seen that, in the 
cenenl tenor of life, the sacrifice of happiness to 
aut]r is neither possible nor desirable; tnat it can- 
not have place; and that If it ooold, the interests 
of mankind would not be promoted bj it. 

** * Sacrifice, sacrifice I ^ is the demand of the 
everr-day moralist. Sacrifice, taken bj itselL is 
mischievoos; and mischievoos is the inflnenee that 
connects morality with suffering. Morality is, then, 
the most effective when it is the least painfuL Its 
associations are cheerfulness and Joy, not'gioom 
and miseiy. The lees of happiness is sacrifieed, the 
greater must be the total sum of happiness. Let 
It be obtained ^ro^ where it can; wnere it cannot 
be had without sacrifice, let the sacrifice be as 
small as possible; where the sacrifice will be gnat, 
let it be ascertained that the happiness wul be 
peater. This is the trae economy of pleasure ; this 
IS the prolific cultivation of virtue. 

*' In treating of morals, it has hitherto been the 
invariable practice to speak of man*s duty, and no- 
thing more. Yet, unless it can be shown that a 
particular action, or course of conduct, is for a man^ 
happiness, tiie attempt to prove to him that it is 
his duty, is but a waste of words. Yet. with such 
waste of words has the field of ethics been filled. 
A man, a moralist, gets into an elbow-chair, and 
nours forth pompous docmas about du^ and duties. 
NVhy is he not listened to? Because every man 
is thinking about interests. It is a part of his veir 
nature to think first about interests. It is not al- 
ways that he takes a correct view of his interests. 
Did he always do that, he would obtain the greatest 
possible portion of felicity; and were eveiy man, 
acting with a correct view to his own interest, to 
obtain the maiimum of obtainable haziness, man- 
kind would have reached the millennium of acces- 
sible bliss, and the end of morality, the general 
hi^piness, would be accomplished. To prove that 
an immoral action is a miscalculation of self-interest 
— to show how erroneous an estimate the vicious 
man makes of pains and pleasures — this is the pur- 
poee of the sound and intelligent moralist Unless 
he does this, he does nothing; for that aman should 
not pursue what he deems conducive to his happi- 
ness, is in the verr nature of things impossible. 

** There is the nke coincidence between selfish- 
ness and benevolence; between the self-regarding 
and the extra-rc^oding principle; between what 
maybe termed seif-r«nrding prudence, and efficient 
benevolence. The first law of nature is— Seek 
your own happiness. The united voices of self-re- 
gardinff prudenee and efiloient benevolence adt^ 
tieek the hapoinees of others; seek your own hap- 
piness in the happiness of others. 

'^The self-regarding affection is not only not a 
vice, but a virtue ; and not only a virtue, but a 
virtue on which the very existence of the race de- 
pends. If I thought more about you than I 



injury is ioflioted upon him equal in 
amount to the balance of pleasure of 
which he is deprived. For this reason, 
in no single instance, in any law pro- 
posed by him, is anything commanded 
which is not, in acme shape or other, 
conducive to pleasure; nor anything 
forbidden, which is not, in some shi^ 
or other, conducive to pain. 



tiioa|Ait about myself, I should be the blind lead- 
ing tne blind, and we should fiaU into the diteh 
together. It is as impossible that your pleasures 
should be better to me than my own, as that your 
eyesij^t should be better to me than my own. My 
biappmess, and my unhappiness, are as much a 
part of me as any of my organs or CscultiM. What 
is demanded by prudence is, then, req[uired by 
I oomdnot oontinue to exist, but for the 



continuance of the selfish principle. Had Adam 
cai«d more for the happiness of^Eve tiian for his 
own, and Eve at the same time mose for tiie hap- 
piness of Adam than for her own, Satan might 
nave spared himself the trouble of temptation ; 
mutual misery would have marred all prospect of 
bliss, and the death of both have brou^t to a 
speedy termination the history of man. 

^ And yet, to disregard the social affectiona— not 
to look to them as sources of happinees — not U> 
seek happiness in them, is the ci^ital error which 
it is the business of the moralist to corrects While 
engaged in the pursuit of immediate pleasure, and 
the avoidance of immediate pain, we may, for the 
sake of what is present, sacrifice a greater distant 
pleasure, or occasion a greater distant pain ; for 
nature, artiess and untutored nature, engages 
man in the pursuit of immediate pleasure, 
and in the avoidance of immediate pain. And 
while acting under the influence of the self-re- 
garding affection, we may neriect or violate the 
social. It is the business of tiie moralist to pre- 
vent both of these errors ; to place before the eyea 
of the actor a more correct and complete view of 
the probable future, than he is likely to obtain in 
the midst of present influences ; to assist him in 
making reflections, and drawing conclusions ; te 
point out ends which had not sujxeetedthems^vei, 
and means by which those ends may be accom- 
plished ; to perform the duty of a scout, a man 
hunting for consequences— consequences resuhiiv 
from a particular action or course of action, oolr 
lecting them in the completest manner, and pre- 
senting them in tiie best form for use. In a word, 
as the whole of virtue consists in the sacrifice of a 
smaller present satisfaction, to a satisfibction of 
greater magnitude, but more remote, so the sum 
of moral science consists in establishing the true 
distinction between, and the ultimate and perfect 
coincidence of^ prudence and benoTolenoe. This 
is truly the spear of Ithuriel, by which evil and 
good are made to present themselves in their own 
diapes. The self-reprding principle, which takes 
not into account the mterests of others, which takes 
not into account;anything future, has as littie in it 
of prudence as of benevolence ; it b truly tiie kiU- 
ins the soose for the golden egg. * Myself, my- 
self ^-^^ Now, new,* are but the cries of insensi- 
bility to happiness ; and insensibility to evil — evil 
certain, tiiough not instant, is a dear advantage to 
its possessor. —i>eo«to/<)j/y. 
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*^ In like maimer, in deciding, as a 
moralist, what is proper or improper, 
ri^t or wrong, yirtuons or yicions, he 
is gnided by the principle, that eyeiy 
one must determine, from his own expe* 
rienoe, what is pleasurable and what is 
painfnl ; that no one has a right to in- 
sist, tiiat what is gratification to him, 
and only what is gratification to him, 
shall be gratification to another; that 
£ar any man, in the ciq)acitj of a moral- 
ist, to say — *■ If I do this, I shall get 
no preponderance of pleasure; but if 
yon do this, you may get a preponder- 
ance of pleasure, yet it is not proper 
that you should do it,' is absurdity: 
tliat if such moralist apply evil in any 
shape to prerent the act, it is injustice 
and injury ; that if he cfdl in the powers 
of government to prevent the act, it is 
tyranny: that nevertheless there are 
pleasures which are pure, that is, un- 
mixed with pain ; pleasures which are 
lasting ; pleasures which are cumulative, 
the veiy capacity for enjoying them 
continually mcreasing with the indul- 
gence : that these are the truest, because 
the greatest pleasures; that these de- 
serve the most careful cultivation : but 
that to imagine that any pleasure can 
oome from a bad source ; that whatever 
yields pleasure, that is, preponderance 
of pleasure, is not good — good for that 
reason, and in that proportion — is to 
despise one pleasure because it is not 
another, to despise a smaller pleasure 
because it is not a greater; which is 
absurd. What a cultivation of happi- 
ness is here ! What true husbandry of 
it! What a thorough rooting-out of 
the tares so often sown with the wheat 
while the l^siator and the moralist 
bare slept ! 

" After this account of the labours of 
the philosopher, you will perhi^ be de- 
sirous of knowing something c^ his pri- 
vate history and habits ; and there are 
some points relative to both, which now 
assume a peculiar interest. 

**' Jerbmt Bentham was bom at die 
residence of his &ther, adjacent to Aid- 
gate Church, in London, on tiie 15th of 
February, 1747-8, and died in Queen's 
Square Place, Westminster, where he 
had resided nearly half a century, on 



the 6th of June, 1832, being in the 85th 
year of his age. He was a precocious 
clyld. At the age of three years, he 
read Bapin's History of England as an 
amusement. At the age of fiye, he had 
acquired a knowledge of musical notes, 
and played on the violin. At the age 
of seven, he read T^lemaque in French. 
At the age of eight, he entered West* 
minster School, where he soon became 
distinguished. At the age of thirteen, 
he was admitted a member of Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he at once en- 
gaged in public disputations in the Com- 
mon Hall, and excited, by the acute* 
ness of his observations, the precision of 
his terms, and tiie log]<^ correctness of 
his inductions, the surprise and admira- 
tion of all who heard him. At the age 
of sixteen, he took his degree of A.B. ; 
and at the age of twenty uiat of A.M. ; 
being the youngest graduate that bad at 
that time been known at either of the 
Universities. From early childhood, 
such was the contemplative turn of his 
mind, and the clearness and accuracy 
with which he observed whatever came 
under his notice, that at the age of five 
years he had already acquired the name 
of ^the philosopher,' being familiarly 
called so by the members of his funily ; 
and such, even in his youth, were the 
indications of that benevolence to which 
his manhood and his old affe were con- 
secrated, that a celebrated statesman, 
who at that period had conceived an 
affection for him, and with whom he 
spent most of his time during the mter- 
val of his leaving Westminster School 
and going to Oxford, speaks of him, in 
a letter to his fisither, in these remark- 
able words — ^ His disinterestedness, and 
his originality of character, refresh me 
as mudi as the country air does a Lon- 
don physician.' 

^^ The qualities which already formed 
the charm of his character, and which 
grew with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength, were truth and sim- 
plicity. Truth was deeply founded in 
his nature as a principle ; it was devo- 
tedly pursued in his life as an object ; it 
exercised, even in early youth, an ex- 
traordinary influence over the operations 
of his mind and the affections of his 
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heart; and it waa the sonrce of that 
moral boldness, energy, and consistency, 
for which, from the period of manhood 
to the close of life, he was so distin- 
guished. There was nothing in the entire 
range of physical, moral, or legislative 
science ; nothing whateyer relating to 
any class of subjects that could be pre- 
sented to his understanding; nothing, 
however difficult other men thought it, 
or pretended to think it — or with what- 
ever superstitious, political, or religious 
reverence and awe they regarded, or 
affected to regard it, which he did not 
approach without fear, to the very bot- 
tom of which he did not endeavour to 
penetrate : the mystery regarding which 
he did not strive to clear away; the 
real, the whole truth of which, ne did 
not aim to bring to light. Nor was there 
any consideration — ^no, not even appa- 
rent danger to the cause he advocated, 
though, by the desertion of friends and 
the clamour of foes, that cause might 
seem for a while to be put in jeopardy, 
that could induce him to conceal any 
conclusion at which he arrived, and of 
the correctness of which he was satisfied, 
or could prevent him from expressing it 
in the most appropriate language at his 
command. It was not possible te apply 
his principle to all the points and bear- 
ings of all the subjects included in the 
difficult and contested field of legisla- 
tion, government, and morals, — to apply 
it as he applied it, acutely, searchingly, 
profoundly, unflinchingly, — without con- 
sequences at first view startling, if not 
appalling, to strong minds and stout 
hearts. They startled not, they appalled 
not him, mind or heart. He had confi- 
dence in his guide ; he was satisfied that 
he might go with unfaltering step wher- 
ever it led ; and with unfaltering step 
he did go wherever it led. Hence his 
singleness of purpose ; hence, in all his 
voluminous writings, in all the multipli- 
city of subjects which have come under 
his investigation, as well those which he 
has exhausted, as those which he has 
merely touched; as well those which 
are uncomplicated by sinister interests 
and the prejudices which grow out of 
them, as those which are associated with 
innumerable false judgments and wrong 



affections : hence, in regard to not one of 
them does a single case occur in which 
he has swerved from his principle or 
fialtered, or so much as shown the slight- 
est indication of faltering in the appli- 
cation of it. 

'^ That he might be in the less danger 
of falling under the influence of any 
wrong bias, he kept himself as much as 
possible from all personal contact with 
what is called the world. Had he en- 
gaged in the active pursuits of life — 
money-getting, power-acquiring pnrsoits 
— he, like other men so engagCKl, must 
have had prejudices to humour, interests 
to conciliate, friends to serve, enemies 
to subdue ; and therefore, like otiier 
men under the influence of such motives, 
must sometimes have missed the truth, 
and sometimes have concealed or modi- 
fied it. But he placed himself above all 
danger of this kind, by retiring from the 
practice of the profession for which he 
had been educated, and by living in a 
simple manner on a small income allowed 
him by his father: and when, by the 
death of his father, he at length came 
into the possession of a patrimony which 
secured him a moderate competence, 
from that moment he dismissed frt)m his 
mind all further thought about his pri- 
vate fortune, and bent the whole powers 
of his mind without distraction to his 
legislative and moral labours. Nor was 
he less careful to keep his benevolent 
affections fervent, than his understand- 
ing free from wrong bias. He surround- 
ed himself only with persons whose 
sympathies were like his own, and whose 
sympathies he might direct to their ap- 
propriate objects in the active pursuits 
of life. Though he himself took no part 
in the actual business of legislation and 
government, yet, either by personal com- 
munication or confidentisd correspon- 
dence with them, he guided the minds of 
many of the most distinguished legisla- 
tors and patriots, not only of his own 
country, but of all countries in both he- 
mispheres. To frame weapons for the 
advocates of the reform of the institu- 
tions of his own country, was his daily 
occupation and his highest pleasure ; and 
to him resorted, for counsel and encour- 
agement, tlie most able and devoted of 
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those adyocatee; while the patriots and 
philanthropists of Europe, as well as 
those of the New World, the conntiy- 
men of Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson, together with the legislators 
and patriots of South America, speak of 
bim as a tutelary spirit, and declare the 
practical application of his principles to 
be the ohiect and end of their labours. 

" While he availed himself of every 
means in his power of forming and 
cherishing a friendship with whoever in 
any country indicated remarkable bene- 
yolence; while Howard was his intimate 
friend— a friend delighted alike to find 
and to acknowledge in him a superior 
beneficent genius; while Romilly was 
not only the advocate of his opinions in 
the Senate, but the affectionate and be- 
loved disciple in private ; while for the 
youth La Fayette, his junior contem- 
porary, he conceived an affection which 
in the old age of both was beautiful for 
the freshness and ardour with which 
it continued to glow ; while there was 
no name in any country known and dear 
to Liberty and Humanity which was 
not known and dear to him, and no per- 
Bon bearing such name that ever visited 
England who was not found at his social 
bowd, he would hold intercourse with 
none of any rank or hxae whose dis- 
tinction was unconnected with the pro- 
motion of human improvement, and 
much less whose distinction arose from 
the xeal and success with which they 
laboured to keep back improvement 
That the current of his own benevolence 
mifht experience no interruption or die- 
tnroanoe, he uniformly avoided engag- 
ing in any personal controversy; he 
contended against principles and mea- 
sures, not men ; and for the like reason 
be abstuned from reading the attacks 
made upon himself so that the ridicule 
and scoffing, the invective and malig- 
nity, with which he was sometimes 
asmiled, proved as harmless to him as 
to his cause. By the society he shunned, 
as well as by that which he sought, he 
endeavoured to render his social inter- 
coorse subservient to the cultivation, to 
the perpetual growth and activity, of 
his benevolent sympathies. 

^^ With such care over his intellectual 



Baculties and his moral affections, and 
with the exalted direction which he 
gave to both, his own happiness could 
not but be sure. Few human beings 
have enjoyed a greater portion of feli- 
city; and ^uch was tiie cheerfulness 
which this internal happiness gave to 
the expression of his countenance and 
the turn of his conversation, that few 
persons ever spent an evening in his 
society, however themselves favoured 
by fortune, who did not depart with the 
feeling of satisfEustion at having beheld 
such an object of emulation. Even in 
his writings, in the midst of profound 
and comprehensive views, tiiere often- 
times break forth a sportiveness and 
humour no less indicative of gaiety of 
heart, than the most elaborate and ori- 
ginal of his investigations are of a 
master-mind : but this gaiety was char- 
acteristic of his conversation, in which 
he seldom alluded, except in a playful 
manner, to the great subjects of his 
labours. A child-like simplicity of 
manner, combined with a contmual 
playfulness of wit, made you forget 
that you were in the presence of the 
most acute and penetrating genius; 
made you conscious only that you were 
in the presence of the most innocent and 
gentle, the most consciously and singu- 
larly happy of human beings. And 
from this the true source of politeness, 
a benevolent and happy mind, endeav- 
ouring to communicate the pleasure of 
which it is itself conscious, flowed those 
unobtrusive, but not the less real and 
observant, attentions of which every 
guest perceived the grace and felt the 
charm. For the pleasures of the social 
board he had a relish as sincere, and 
perhaps as acute, as those who are 
capable of enjoying no others ; and he 
partook of them freely, as far as they 
are capable of affording their appropriate 
good, without any admixture of the 
evils which an excessive indulgence 
in them is sure to bring. After dinner, 
it was his custom to enter with his dis- 
ciple or friend (for seldom more than 
one, and never more than two, dined 
with him on the same day) on the dis- 
cussion of the subject, whatever it 
might be, which had brought them to- 
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her; and it was at this time alsO) 
that, in the fonn of dictation, in relation 
to those subjects which admit of this 
mode of composition, his disciple writing 
down his words as he nttered them, he 
treated of some of the subjects which 
have occupied his closest attention, and 
in the inrestigation of which he has 
displayed the greatest degree of origm-' 
alitj and inyention. In this manner 
was composed the greatest part of the 
Deontology, and nearly the whole of 
his Autobiography. At all times it 
was a fine exercise of the understanding, 
and sometimes an exquisite gratification 
of the noblest and best feeungs of the 
heart, to be engaged in this service. 

^^ He was capable of great severity 
and continuity of mental labour. For 
upwards of Imlf a century he devoted 
seldom less thiui eight, often ten, and 
occasionally twelve hours of every day, 
to intense study. This waa the more 
remarkable, as his phjnsical constitution 
was by no means strong. His health, 
during the periods of childhood, youth, 
and adolescence, was infirm; it was not 
until the age of manhood that it ac- 
quired some degree of vigour: but that 
vigour increased with advancing age, so 
that during the space of sixty years he 
never laboured under any senous mala- 
dy, and rarely suffered even from slight 
indisposition ; and at the age of eighty- 
four he looked no older, and constitu- 
tionally was not older, than most men 
are at sixty ; thus adding another illus- 
trious name to the splendid catalogue 
which establishes the &ct, that severe 
and constant mental labour is not in- 
compatible with health and longevity, 
but conducive to both, provided the mind 
be unanxious and ike habits temper- 
ate. 

^' He was a great economist of time. 
He knew the value of minutes. The 
disposal of his hours, both of labour and 
of repose, was a matter of systematic 
arrangement; and the arrangement was 
determined on the principle, that it is a 
calamity to lose the smallest portion of 
time. He did not deem it sufficient to 
provide against the loss of a day or an 
hour : he took effectual means to pre- 
vent the occurrence of any such cala- 



mity to him : but he did more : he wa« 
careful to provide against the loes eveii 
of a single minute ; and ihete is on re- 
cord no example of a human being wiio 
lived more habituaUy under the pnc- 
tical consciousnesB that his days are 
numbered, and that ^ the night cometh, 
in which no man can work.' 

^The last days of the life even of an 
ordinary human being toe seldom alto- 
gether destitute of interest; but when 
exalted wisdom and goodness have ex- 
cited a high degree of admiration and 
love, the heart delights to treasoie up 
eveiT feeling then elicited, and every 
word in which that feeling was ex- 
pressed. It had long been his wi^ 
that I should be present with him during 
his last illness. There seemed to be on 
his mind an api»rehension, that, among 
the organic changes which gradually 
take j^ace in the corporeal svstem in 
extreme old age, it might be his lot to 
labour under some one, the result of 
indiich might be gr^at and long-oontinued 
suffering. In Sob case, he knew that I 
should do everything in my power to 
diminish pain and to render death easy; 
the eon^buting to the etUkanoiia 
forming, in my opinion, as he knew, no 
unimportant part of the duty of the 
physician. On the possible protraotion 
of life, with the failure of the intelleo- 
tual powers, he could not think without 
great pain ; but it was only during his 
last ilmess, that is, a few weeks before 
his death, that any apprehension of 
either of these evils occurred to him. 
From the former he suffered nothing ; 
and from the latter, as little as can well 
be, unless when deatii is instantaneous. 
The serenity and cheerfulness of his 
mind, when he became satisfied that his 
work was done, and that he was about 
to lie down to his final rest, was truly 
affecting. On that work he looked 
back with a feeling which would have 
been a feeling of triumf^ had not the 
consciousness of how much still re- 
mamed to be done, changed it to that 
of sorrow that he was allowed to do no 
more : but this feeling again gave place 
to a cafan but deep emotion of exulta- 
tion, as he recollected that he 1^ be- 
hind him able^ sealous, and faithful 
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minds, that would enter into hia labonn 
and complete them. 

^The last snhject on whioh he eon- 
yeraed with me, and the last office in 
which he employed me, related to the 
permanent improTement of the droum- 
stancee of a nunOT, the jonior member 
of which had contnbnted m some degree 
to his personal comfort; and I was 
deeply mi{ae0Bed and affected by the 
contrastthnsbronghttomyviewybetween 
the selfishnesB and apathy so often the 
companions of age, and the generous 
caie lor the wel£ue of others, of which 
his heart was folL 

« Among the yery last things which 
his hand penned, in a book of memo- 
randa, in which he was accostomed to 
note down any thought or feeling that 
passed through his mind, for future 
reyision and use, if susceptible of use, 
was found the following passage :— ^I 
am a sdfidi man, as selfish as any man 
can be. But in me, somehow or other, 
so it happens, selfishness has taken the 
duqpe of^beneyolence. No other man 
is tlMre ujpon earth, the prospect of 
whose sufferings would to me be a 
pleasurable one : no man is there upon 
eartii, the d|^t of whose sufferings 



would not to me be a more or less 
painful one : no man upon earth is there, 
tlM sight of whose enjoyments, unless 
belieyed by me to be deriyed £rom a 
more than equiyalent suffering endured 
by some other man, would not be of a 
pleaBurable nature rather than of a 
painful one. Such in me is the ^ force of 
sympathy P 

^^ And this ^force of sympathy' go- 
yemed his yery last hour of conscious- 
ness. Some time before his death, 
when he firmly belieyed he was near 
that last hour, he said to one of his 
disciples, who was watdiin^ oyer him :<^ 
* I now fed that I am dymg: our care 
must be to minimise the pain. Do not 
let any of the seryants come into the 
room, and keep away the youths : it 
will be distressing to them, and they 
can be of no seryice. Tet I must not 
be alone: yotf will remain with me, 
and you only ; and then we diall haye 
reduced the pain to the least possible 
amount* 

^Snoh were his last thoughts and 
feeUngs; so perfectly, so beautifully did 
he illustrate, in his own example, what 
it was the bbour of his life to make 
others r 
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SELECTIONS FROM BENTHAITS NARRATIVE RBOABDING THE 
PANOPTICON PENITENTIARY PROJECT, AND FROM THE OORRBSPONDBlfCE 

ON THE SUBJECT. 



I MUST give a separate place to the 
Patiq>ticoii,* as it oocnpied so large a 
portion of Bentham's Ufe, and is so con- 
stantly referred to in Ids correspondence. 
In 1830-1, he wrote ayolnmewhidi he 
entitled, ^^ EUstory of the War between 
Jeremy Bentham and Oeorge the Third. 
By one of thcBeUigerents,** containing 



* A gMMnl eooecftion of Bentham^B projeefod 
plan, inll be found in the following outline : — 

** OuUmBofihe Plamof Conttrudum of a Panop- 
Heon PmUeiUiary Bou$e : atdemtmeabvJerenui 
BeiUktm,<fLiiuolmUJimyBtq, 

^'Tkofiarl abovl mj padi, and about aajbed: 
and spiest out all mj -wayi. 

** If I say, jDenMiTenture ibe darknen aball cover 
me, fben uall my niglit be turned into day. 

** Even tbere alao aball thy band lead me; and 
tbj rigbt band iball bold me.** 

Psalm cxzzix. 



** Hie building 0tfvi(2(ir—tbe cells occupying tbe 
circnmferenoe— tbe keepers, &c — tbe centre — an 
m term ediate atmtUar toeU all tbe -way up, crowned 
by a iKy^MNb usually open, answering toe purpose 
of a dniA m /mi^ieatiom^ and of a ekiiiuuy in een- 
iilaiitm—^9 cells, laid cpM to it by an iron ffrat- 

** Tbe yardi witbout, laid out upon tbe same 
principle :— as also tbe oo mmmne atkm between tbe 
Duilding and tbe yards. 

" By Umdi and otiier eontrivanees, tbe keeper 
concealed firom ibe observation of tbe prisoners, 
unless wbere be tbinks fit to sbowbimseli: bence, 
on tbeir part, tbe sentiment of an invisible omni- 
presence. — ^llie wbole eireuit reviewable witb little, 
or, if necessary, witbout any, cbange ofphMO. 

'' Om station in tbe inspection part aaordingtbe 
' perfect view of two stories oi oeIls,and n con- 
ble view of anotber :— tbe result <rf n differ- 
ence (rfleveL 

** Hie same cell serving for a// purposes : tvori, 
dtep, mtalt, pwriAment, dMoiiom : Tbe unex- 
ampled airiness of construction conciliating tbis 
eeonomy witii tbe most scrqnlous regard to 
bealtb. Tbe minister, witb a numerous, but 
mostiy concealed anditory of visiters, in a regular 



an aeooimt of the progress and fiuhoe of 
the PAnoptiooB Sdieme^ It is too long 
to reprint^ bnt I shall exirael from it the 
most remarkable passages. Beotiiam 
beg^ by sajrii^ >— 

"^ Bnt for George the Third, aU the 
prisoners in En^^and would, years ms 
have been under my maoagement. Biit 



cftoyMl in tiie Miirs, visibU to balf tbe eeUa, wliisli 
on tbis occasion mmr double tbeir compIeoMBt^ 

«Tbe ASMS, if botb are admitted, mvMkU> 
eadiotber. 

**SoiiUide, or ImUed ssdAisiM, sd Ub&mm^ 
But, unless for punisbment, limited seclusion in 
assorted companies of two, tbree, and four. Is pre- 
ferred: an amngement, 19011 this plan ame 
exempt from dangsf. Tbe 4)dgn» oJmemuiom fixed 
upon may be preserved, in all pbMes, and at aH 
tunes, mvhlate, Hitberto, where eofitode hm 
been aimed at, some of its chief purposes bave been 
frustrated by occasional awBocianons. 

*< The ofproaekf cm only— ^orfst <^wning into a 
walled oeemfe cut throurii tbe area. Hence, no 
strangers near tbe building without /iaoee, nor 
without being turv^ftd from it as thsj pass, nor 
without being known to come on pwpom, Tbe 
gates, of c^ work, to e^MMe kod3e mobs : on 
tiie other side of the road, a wall with a branch of 
the road behind, to sAetter tMOOsoUs passengem 
from tbe fire of tbe building. A mode cdT fi»rtiBe»- 
tion like this, if practicable in a city, would bave 
saved tbe L<mdom pHtomtf and p reve n ted tbe un- 
popular accidents in Si Oeorge'' t Fieldt* 

^ Tbe siimMNMiH^ fooJZ, itself surrounded by an 
open palisade, which serves as a fjanoe to tbe 
nounos' on tbe other side^ — ^Except on tiie side of 
the approach, no pMie pa& bv that Isnce.— A 
SMi<m«rv loaft between: im which no one else can 
set foot, without forcing the fence, and dedarii^ 
himself a treqwsser at least, if not an enemv. To 
tbe four walls, four such inXkMfamhmg vaAoirm' 
ing each other at tbe ends. Thus eadi sentinel 
has two to check him. 

** Urns simple are tiie leading principles.— Tbe 
application and preeervation of tiiem in the detail, 
required, as may be suj^osed, some variety of 
contrivance. 

** N.B.— The eaqteme of this mode might, it is 
supposed, be brou^ wUkin half that of tbe Ute 
ingenious Mr BUckbum"^ which was iS190 a 
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for George Uie Third, all the panpers io 
the oountiy would, long ago, bare been 
undar my management. 

^* The woik entitled ^Paaper Manage- 
ment,' * — the work to which this bnef^ 
and, it is hoped, not altogether unin- 
atmotive nor nninteresting histoxj, is 
dedffned to serve as an introduction,-^ 
womd have beeome law. BatforGeoige 
the Third, one of the joint wiflhes and 
oideayoars of Pitt the second and Lord 
Melnlle the First, to which no just con- 
demnation can be attached, (would they 
had been more numerous,) would hare 
been fulfilled. 

^ It was with me the war commenced. 
I confess it I feel no need of being 
ashamed of it : it is for the reader to say 
to himself whether I hare or no. Yes, I 
was the first aggressor, — ^meaning in the 
character of a subject makingin a certain 
way waruponhissoYcreign. Butwhether 
that soyereign had not bmn intentionallj 
an aggressor in endeayouring to plunge 
his subjects into a groundless war aflainst 
a kiKaga soyereiffn, the reader will judge. 
I paralysed his hand. I sayed the two 
countries, perhaps others likewise, from 
this calamity. He yowed reyenge ; and 
to effect it he wounded me through the 
aides of this his country, not to speak of 
80 many othenut 

** No muse shall I inyoke : no muse 
would listen to me. A plain tale is all 
I haye to tell : let others, if any, who 
may feel disposed and able, stick fiowers 
in it. 

^ Catharine the Second had celebrity, 
nor that altogether undeseryed. In a 
female body she had a masculine mind« 
She laid the foundation of a code,— an 
all-comprehensiye code. 

" My brother, whose loss I had to 
lament not many years affo, — my only 
brotiier, of whose education, he being 
nine years my junior, the superinten- 
dence fell into my hands, when on a 
tiayelWsyisitto that country, was found 
possessed of rare talents, was anested, 
put into office, and succeeded. 

"« In the year 1786, or 1787, 1 being 
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on a yisit tomy brother, of a year and a 
half, or Uiereabouts, at Crichon in White 
Russia^ where he was stationed witii a 
battalion of a thousand men under his 
command, on an estate then lately pir- 
chased by Prince Potemkin, Prime Min- 
ister of Russia^ under Catharine the 
Second, the idea presented itself to him 
of a mode of architecture, to which I 
gaye the name of Panopticon, from the 
two Gbeek words, — one of which signi- 
fied eyerything, the other a place of 
sight. A Mr rinchbeek, a sort of artist, 
who enjoyed more or less of the personal 
fayour of George the Third, had either 
anticipated me, or afterwards followed 
me in the employment giyen to that 
name. 

'^ The purpose to which this rotundo- 
form was d^ined to be employed by 
my brother, was that of a large work- 
shop, in which, with or wiwout the 
benefit of steam-en^ne ^wer, occupa- 
tions capable of being m any degree 
diyersified, might be carried on ; par- 
titions in the form and position of ndii 
of the circle being employed in separat* 
ing from each other such as required to 
be so separated : in the centre was the 
apartment, styled, from its destination, 
the InspectoiNs Lodge : from thence by 
turning round his axis, a functionary, 
standing or sitting on the central point, 
had it m his power to commence and 
conclude a suryey of the whole estab- 
lishment in the twinkling of an eye, to 
use a proyerbial phrase. But forasmuch 
as men had not m these days, — ^whatso- 
eyer may haye been the case in the 
days of r liny and the trayeller Mande- 
yiDe, — any yisual organs seated in the 
back part of the human frame, it was 
considered accordingly, tiiat it was ma- 
terial to good order, that the workmen, 
whose operations were designed to be 
thus watched, should not be able to 
know each of them respectiyely at any 
time, whether he was or was not at 
that mom^t in a state in which the 
e;|res of the inspector were directed to 
his person in sudi maimer as to take a 
yiew of it : accordingly, for the pro- 
duction of this effect, proyision was 
made of an annular screen, pierced in 
such a manner with slits or holes, that 

H 
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by any person it might be seen whether 
a person, whom, in this or that other 
part of the building, he was taking a 
view o^ was knowing whether he was 
viewed or not 

" Taking in hand this idea, I made 
application of it for the purpose of the 
ease in which the persons subjected to 
inspection^ were placed in that situation, 
not only for the purpose of being sub- 
jected to direction, but also for the pur- 
pose of being made to suffer in the way 
of punishment: in a word, as a place of 
labour and confinement for convicts. 

** To the carrying this design into 
effect, two requisites were necessary : — 
The first an. appropriate form of archi- 
tecture as above, and an appropriate 
plan of. management, so organized as to 
draw from that mode of architecture, as 
far as practicable, all the advantages it 
was capable of affording. In the course 
of my reflections on this latter subject, 
I came to my conclusion, that the cus- 
tomary plan pursued in works instituted 
by (Government, and carried on, on 
account of C^ovemment, was, in an 
eminent degree, ill adapted to the pur- 
pose : though to this general rule, parti- 
cular exceptions there might be ; but to 
the particular purpose then in hand, 
they had no application. Accordingly, 
mana^ment by contract, I became con- 
vinced, wafi the only plan that afforded 
a probability of good success. 

^' In pursuance of the labours of 
Howard, who died a martyr to benevo- 
lence, Sir William Blackstone, the illus- 
trious Commentator on the Law of 
England— Sir Wlliam Blackstone, in 
connexion with Mr Eden, afterwards 
ooroneted by the title of Lord Auck- 
land, devised a plan of architecture and 
management of a prison for the confine- 
ment of convicts, and accordingly drew 
up for that purpose a Bill which received 
the official denomination of the Hard- 
Labour Bill. Their plan was in some 
form or other laid before the public, with 
such explanations as were thought re- 
quisite. The plan of management was — 
not contract-management, ajs above, but 
trust-management: the managing hands, 
whether one or more, not having any 
interest in the success : gaining nothing 



in case of profit, losing nothing in 
of loss : in a word, their interest was 
not to be coincident with their duty. 
On the contrary, the one wa£ destined 
to operate in constant opposition to the 
other : for where a man has nothing to 
gain by labour, it is his interest to be 
idle or da anything but labour. 

'' Actuated by these conceptions, I 
published, anno 1 789, a tract, entitled, 
' View of the Hard-Labour Bill.' * In 
this work I took in hand the plan of the 
two illustrious statesmen, applied to it 
the above principle, examined it in all 
its details, and the result was what ap- 
peared to me to be a complete demon- 
stration of its inaptitude. Blackstone, 
notwithstanding the war I had made 
upon him in my ' Fragment on Govern- 
ment,' in answer to the present I made 
him of a copy of that little work sent 
me a civil note, acknowledging that he 
and his cooperator had derived assis- 
tance from it : they went to work not- 
withstanding, and obtained an Act of 
Parliament, under and by virtue of 
which they fixed upon a site for the 
erection. It was a spot of about 
fourscore acres, in the vicinity of Bat- 
tersea, and distinguished by the name 
of Battersea Rise. For ascertaining 
the sum to be paid for it by Govern- 
ment, a jury, according to custom, was 
summoned, and assessed the value at a 
sum between six and seven thousand 
pounds. On payment of that sum it 
was in the power of Government at any 
time to take possession of it, and trans- 
fer it into any hands at pleasure. 

'^ From causes not necessary to bring 
on this occasion to view, the undertaking 
lingered, and the verdict of the apprais- 
ing jury remained without effect. Mean- 
time, my brother remaining still in 
Russia, 1 was unable, for want of his 
assistance, to determine upon the exact 
form of the edifice, and through want of 
means, to make a proposal for the per- 
formance of the function in question by 
contract. In the year 1790, tbe return 
of my brother to England, furnished me 
with the requisite architectural skill ; 
and the deaui of my father, whidi took 



^ At the commencement of vol. iv. of the Worki. 
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place in March 1792, with the addition 
of assistance from without, supplied the 

Scuniaiy means. Accordingly, in 
aroh 1792, 1 sent in to Mr Pitt, then 
First Lord of the Treasuiy; and Mr 
Dondas, then Secretary of State, alteiv 
wards created Lord Melville, a proposal 
£»r the taking charge of convicts to the 
nmnber of a thousand, according to the 
above-mentioned plan of construction 
and management upon the terras therein 
mentioned. This proposal, in the terms 
in which it was sent in, is here subjoined 
at the bottom of the page.* 



* ** OutHne of a Plan for Uie Management of a 
Panopticon Penitentiary-Uoose. 

** I would undertake, — 

** Ist To furnish the prisoners with a constant 
supplj of wholesome food, to the extent of their 
denres ; such privations excepted as may be inflict- 
ed in the way of punishment, or in case of neces- 
sity, as a spur to industry. A state of constant 
&mine, and that under every modification of be- 
haviour, as in some establishments, is what I can- 
not approve. 

** 2a. To keep them clad in a state of tightness 
and neatness superior to what is usual among the 
lower clasMt, or even in the improved prisons. 

** Sd. To keep them supplied with betis and bed- 
ding competent to their situation, and in a state 
of cleanliness, scarce anywhere conjoined with 
Uberty. 

** 4Ui. To ensure to them a sufficient supply of 
artificial tDormih and light, whenever the season 
renders it necessary, and thereby preserve them 
from being obliged, as in other places, to desist 
from or rsluc in their work, as well as from suffer- 
ing by the inclemency of the weather. 

** Sth. To keep constantly from them, in con- 
formity to the practice so happily received, every 
kind of ttroiig or spirituous uquorty unless where 
ordered in the way of medidne. 

** 6th. To provide them with ipiritual and medi- 
0al assistance constantly on the spot 

** 7th. To make and maintain such a distribution 
of their time, as, deduction made of what is neees- 
asry for bmsJs and repose, and on Sundays for de- 
TOBon, shall fill up tne whole measure of it with 
eitber productive labour or profitable nutmctuM, 
To allow them the ssc horas mmwoy the time liord 
Coke allows to his student, and no more: not to 
leave them stewing or shivering in bed for sixteen 
hoars ont of the fonr-and-twenty, as in other im- 
proved prisons, to save candles. 

**■ 8th. To give them an interett in their work, 
by allowi^ them a shwe in the produce. 

** Ml. 1^> convert the prison into htckooL, and by 
an extended application of the principle of the 
Strndam schools, to return its inhabitants into the 
world ittstruirted, at least as well as in an ordinaxy 
school, in the common and most useful branches of 
vnloar learning. Extraordinary culture of extrar 
erdmaiy talents is not in this point of view worth 
■Motioning: it would be my private amusement: 
in the aeeount of poblie benefit,— I should take no 
ersditforit. 
** 10th. To ensure to them the means of ^'tWtAoocf 



" For giving the requisite powers to 
the executive authority, an Act of Par- 
liament was necessary. Somehow or 
other the business lingered : nobody but 
the King and Prime Minister Pitt knew 
why. Even Lord Melville, I have some 
reason to think, remained in a state of 
ignorance ; for, as I still remember, Mr 
Nepean, then Under-Secretary of State 
under Mr Dundas, showed me a short 
note from Mr Dundas to Mr Pitt re- 
proaching him with the delay. What 
I also remember is, Mr Douglas, created 
then or afterwards Lord Glenbervie, 



at the eapmUion of their terms ; by giving, to every 
one of them who wanted it, a trade not requiring 
confidence on the part of the employer, and for the 

Sroduce of which i could engage to furnish Uiem a 
emand. 

"11th. To lay for them the foundation-stone of a 
^provision for old age, upon the plan of the Annu- 
ity Societies. 

** 1 2th. To pay a jmuU sum for every etoape, with 
or without any default of mine, irresistible violence 
from without excepted. 

** 13th. To take upon me the imurcaux of their 
lives for an under premium, at a rate grounded on 
an average of the number of deaths among im- 
prisoned criminals. 

" 14th. To take up my ordinary residence in the 
midst of them, and, in point of health, to share 
whatever might be their fate. 

** 15th. To present to the Court of Kins^s Bench 
on a certain day of every Term, and alterwards 
print and publidi at my own expense, a Report^ 
exhibiting m detail, the state, not only moral and 
medical, but ecotHmioal^ of the Estoblishment ; 
and then and there to make answer to all such 
quesHom as shall be put to me relative thereto, not 
only on the part ot the Court or Officer of the 
Crown, but, by leave of the Court, on the part of 
anjT person whatsoever : questions, the answer to 
wmcn might tend to subject me to conviction fos 
any capital or other crime not excepted : treading 
niraer foot a maxim invented by the guilty for the 
benefit of the guilty, and from which none but the 
guilty ever derived any advantage. 

** By neatness and cleanliness, by diversiW of 
employment, by variety of contrivance, and above 
all, by that peculiarity of construction, which, 
without any unpleasant or hazardous vicinity, 
enables the whole establishment to be inspected 
ahnost at a view, it should be my study to render 
it a spectacle, such as persons of all classes would, 
in the way of amusement, be curious to partake of; 
and that not only on Sundays at the time of Divine 
service, but on ordinary days at meal times or times 
of work: providing thereby a system of inspection, 
universal, free, and gratuitous, the most effectual 
and permanent of all securities against abuse. 

** To any one who should be apprehensive of 
seeing the condition of convicts made too desirable, 
I have only this answer^— Art lies in meliorating 
man^ lot : any bungler may make it worse. At 
any rate, what you take from severity you might 
add to duration. 
** You see the use of a ren(, and that a high one, 
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telling me of something whioh, on the 
occasion of an interview of his with Mr 
Pitt, he had said in the view of expe- 
diting it. At length came the day, in 
1794, on which the act was passed, by 
which the doing the business by contract 
was authorized. And the spot at Bat- 
tersea Rise, which, as above, had been 
destined to the reception of a peni- 
tentiary establishment on the plan of 
Sir William Blackstone and Mr Eden, 
was made to change its destiny, and 
was transferred to the intended peni- 
tentiary to be erected and managed up- 
on my plan. The lingering continued : 
nobody knew why. Mr Pitt was shy 
in speaking of it. After three or four 
years* interval, the business came upon 
the carpet in another form. In the year 
1797 was instituted the important and 
influential Finance Committee, — the 
first by which a report approaching to 
any such length as that which this Com- 
mittee gave birth to was produced. 
Mr Abbot having distinguished himself 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, where, 
through the medium of Westminster 
School, he had succeeded to a student- 
ship, had been received into favour by 
the Duke of Leeds of that day, and 
through his means had been sent by 



payable bj ma, for a baiMing not yat aiaotad, bot 
onder mj duaction. to be ereotad. 

** The intarart of the public if oomplatalj mine. 
Every penny spent beyond neoetnty laya a tax 
upon me. 

** I should require no new eonfidenee. Give 
the convicts to me as thev have been given to 
the hulks. CSapital I should want little or none : 
the subsistenoe-monev is capital : thai you vrould 
have security for. Tlie hulks are and must be im- 
nenetrable to the public eye. They need more than 
numan goodness to ensure them from abuse. 

** My prison is transparent : my management, 
no less so. The hulk-masteis have, from year to 
year, to do as ther please. A summons maa the 
Kinj^s Bench mignt oust me the same day. I am 
no Nabob. I want no Jury. I would have none. 
The best friend to innocence I know o^ is open and 



f the dispositions I should bring with me to 
fuehanenterpnse,or the motives that have urged me 
on to it, I shall say nothing. — ^You would inquire. 
What is public I wiU mention. The books I send 
will show, by their dates, tiiat the subject had oo- 
en^ed a warm place in my thoughts, /imr years 
and HdrUm years, before any personal views had 
mixed with it Those views are bat of yesterday. 
I began with planning, for A and B to execute — 
you wiU see I did^— Every page of the tract just 
printed (four years ago sent over in manuscript) 
will show it you : views rising upon views diW 



a rotten borough to the House of Com- 
mons, having been called to the Bar. He 
was nominated Ch^rman to that com- 
mittee by MrPitt, at tiie recommenda- 
tion of Mr P^per Arden^ afierwards 
made Lord Chidf-Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. 

^^ Mr Abbot was related to me by 
marriage. When he was between five 
and six years old, his mother took for 
her second husband my fcither, and be- 
came his second wife. He and his elder 
brother were bred up together with my 
brother in the house which I now inhar- 
bit: they going at the same time for in- 
struction to Westminster SchooL Be- 
tween the ages of the Abbots there was 
an interval of two years, — ^my brother^s 
was at a nearly equal distance between 
the two. 

*^ In those days Mr Colquhoun, who» 
upon the institution of the Metropolitan 
Police Magistracy in the year 1792, was 
appointed one of the three police magis- 
trates sitting at the Queen Square 
Westminster Office, had distinguished 
himself by his work on the Police. By 
the above-mentioned Finance Commit- 
tee, he was brought before them wiUi 
my proposal, the same by which the 
a>Dove-mentioned Act of Parliament had 



mv affections alter them : tiU at last I said to my- 
self—Alas ! where is the stranger who will enter 
as deeply as the contriver into the spirit iA tbeoon- 
trivanoe? 
** Onjm^r part, I should wish to stipulsta 
" " *" * I to toe contn 



« 1. To have the office assured 1 
during good Uhamomr : a phrase which, in the or- 
dinary terms, means, for life; but which, on tenns 
like the above, would mean simply what it says. 

** % Tlie station of jailor is not, in oommon ac- 
count, a very elevated one. The addition <d coO' 
tractor has not much tendency to ruse it. Educa- 
tion, profession, connexions, occupations, sod ob- 
jects considered, I hope I should not be tbooaht 
unreasonable in wishing to be i -* * — *- — 



altogether confounded with those by whom tiiose 
situations have been hitherto filled, and fimn find- 
ing myself a sufferer in estimation by haviqg per- 
formed a public service. In this view, two expe- 
dients present themselves :— one is, the assur a nce 
of your assistance towards obtaining a Parliamen- 
taiy sanction for the offer of standing eTaminatioa 
in manner above-mentioned : the other is an even- 
tual assurance, that, if after a iair trial the sueeess 
of the undertsJdng, and the propriety of my con- 
duct in it, should appear to nave been fnUy asee^ 
tained, I shall be recommended to his Majesty for 
a mark of distinction not peeunianr, such aa may 
testify that I have incoired no ultimata lass of 
honour by the service, and afford ma soma oooh 
pension for the intanraning risk.** 
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been proenred, in Iub hand. How this 
li^pened I never knew, — whether it 
w»8 of hiB own accord, or at the sugges- 
tion of the Prime Minister, or some 
o^er member of the Goyemment. 
Among the members of that committee 
was Mr,nowthe Right Honourable Regi- 
nald Pole Carew. He had become my 
friend, and a warm partisan of the Pan- 
opticon system, through the medium of 
my brother, with whom he had become 
acquainted at Petersbui^. The task of 
maung a Report on the Panopticon plan 
was committed to his hands. The Re- 
port he drew up accordinglj in fiivour 
of the plan was couched in such strong 
terms, that prudence suggested and pro- 
duced the suppression of it. It went 
into other hands, — ^whose they were I 
do not at present recollect, if I ever knew 
— ^whether those of Mr Abbot, chair- 
man of the entire committee, or any one 
else. Of a speech which, on that occa- 
aon, Mr Abbot made in Uie Committee, 
the substance was at the time reported 
to me. Referring to some of the most 
noted instances of cruelty that history re- 
cords: ^Wedonot sit here,'saidhe,^to 
try causes; but the cruelty of the cruel- 
est of those cases was not comparable to 
that which this man has been suffering.' 
On this occasion the Lords of the Trea- 
aoiy were called upon to say whether 
or no they were prepared to go on with 
the plui ; and if not, why not ? — ^they an- 
swered, in cold terms, in the aflSrmative. 
^ At this time, howeter, or before, 
I was informed that the spot at Bat- 
tersea Rise, which had formed the basis 
of the proposal made by me, and acceded 
to as above, could not be given to me. 
Two personages [were the parties inter- 
ested,! — ^the then Archbishop of York, 
Dr Markham, in right of the see, the 
paramount proprietor; Earl Spencer, as 
feeeee under a long lease from that same 
see. The Archbuhop had been head- 
master of Westminster School during 
the &ye or six years which I had passed 
in that seminary: he submitted with- 
out reluctance : a civil letter which he 
wrote to me on that occasion, intimating 
his consent, is still in my possession. 
Lord Spencer demurred : he refused to 
cede the 9pot to me : but he gave me 



reason to hope that another part of his 
estate, called,I believe, Battersea Fields, 
might be conceded to me. His steward, 
he said, had informed him that Uie set- 
ting up of an institution of that sort, 
threatened to be detrimental to otber 

Cof his vast property in that neigh* 
lood. The spot destined to the 
institution by Parliament, was an elevate 
ed one, — ^the highest part of it at the 
same heiffht above the water, by which 
one boundary of it was bathed, — namely, 
about ninety-two feet, — as the top of 
the roof of Westminster Abbey. The 
spot which I had been led to expect in 
lieu of it, was also contiguous to the river, 
but was little, if anything, better than 
a marsh. By the noble earl I was kept 
from the cold, in hot water, for about 
a twelvemonth ; at the end of which 
time I was informed that it never had 
been his intention that I should have 
either the one spot or the other: but 
that should he be compelled to give up 
part of his estate for the purpose, the 
choice between the two lieing at the 
same time allowed to him, it should 
be the low, and not the elevated ^und. 

^^ I was thereupon turned adnft, dis- 
lodged from this spot, and sent abroad 
in quest of another spot: like our first 
parents, * the world before me,' — but if 
Providence was my guide, she proved 
for this time but a blind one. Many were 
the spots thought o^ several visited, and 
two or three provisionally approved of. 
Of one of them, a>bout seven or eight 
miles to the south or south-east of Lon- 
don, I remember nothing more at pre- 
sent than that it was elevated, — this 
property being originally recommended, 
ana always wished for, and to such a 
degree stony as to be barren. Another 
is that which is called ^ Hanging Wood,' 
— an elevated and beautiful spot on this 
side of Woolwich. 

^^ By what means, in these several 
cases, the door, after having been open- 
ed, was finally shut against me, is not 
worth recollecting : at length an oppor- 
tuni^ that seem^ fiivourdble presented 
itself ; the Earl of Salisbury, of that day, 
happened to be in want of a sum m 
ready money, — ^he had a freehold estate 
at Millbank,— it had for one of its bound- 
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aries a line of aboat half-a-mile in length, 
and washed ail the way b j the Thames. 
^^ At length the time waa come for 
putting a final extingubher upon all 
hopes. The MiUbank estate was now 
in my possession, all but the one piece 
of garden-ground, for the buying out of 
the lease of which £1000 was necessary. 
The mornings, as usual,, were passed .in 
the Treasury Chambers, ei^r in a 
waiting-room, — not unfrequently the 
board-room itself^ — or the passages. I 
had become ^Etmiliar with three of the 
chief clerks : one day said one of them to 
me, ' Well, now you will not have long to 
wait, — the warrant for the £1000 is 
gone to the king, — his majesty is a man 
of business, — seldom does a document 
wait more than twenty-four hours for 
his signature/ The next day came, aud 
the next to that, and so ou for three 
weeks,--a day or two more or less, — all 
the while the same familiarity and fkyour 
in all faces, but the surprise on both 
parts continually on the increase. On 
the day that followed, on repairing to 
the usual haunt, I found everything con- 
verted into ice. Upon my putting some 
question or other, ^ Mr Bentham,' said 
the clerk to whom I addressed myself, 
^ you must be sensible that this is a sort 
of information that is never given, and 
as seldom asked for.' If these were not 
the very words, this, at any rate, was 
the very substance. Here ended all 
hopes of setting up the prison institution. 
Still, however, the MiUbank estate re- 
mained in my hands, part and parcel in 
the occupation of tenants holding of me 
at will, — other part, at first in the hands 
out of which it should have been pur- 
chased, and at length the lease having 
expired, iu the occupation of a tenant 
at will, as before. Not only the land 
itself was thus in my possession, but the 
deeds by which it had been conveyed 
to me. Until thojse deeds could be got 
out of my hands, and transferred to cer- 
tain others, it was not thought advisable 
to dispose of the land in any other man- 
ner. Various were the stratagems em- 
ployed for the acquisition of these same 
documents. The recital would be not 
only instructive but amusing, could time 
be spared for it. 



^^ I come now to another campaign of 
the war. 

" In 1 7d7, Pitt the First, then Prime 
Minister, brought in his Poor BilL 

^' Universal was the sensation pro- 
duced by a measure so important and 
extensive. It had for its leadine idea 
and groundwork a plan that had heea 
proposed by Mr Ruggles, a countiy 
gentleman of Essex. 

'^ I took in hand this bill. I dissected 
it. I proposed a succedaneum to it: 
this succedaneum I couched in the form 
of letters, addressed to Arthur Young, 
for proposed insertion into the Annals of 
Agriculture, which had been brought 
into existence a short time before. They 
appeared, accordingly, in four succes- 
sive numbers, in the form of letters, 
addressed to the editor of these same 
Annals:* the matter of them is that 
which forms the matter of the body of 
Pauper Management.t 

'^ It may be seen to contain a com- 
plete system of provision for the help- 
less and indigent portion of the com- 
munity of England and Wales included: 
Local field the same as that of Minister 
Pitt's above-mentioned Poor Bill, ifw- 
tatis mutandis plan of architecture the 
same as that of Panopticon plan— de- 
vised for the lodgement, maintenance, 
and employment of prisoners. Note,— 
that it was for persons of tlie unolTend- 
ing class that this new plan of archi- 
ture was originally devised. Principle 
of universal and constant inspectabiUty 
the same in both cases : inspectability 
of the inspectors by the eye of the 
public opinion tribunal the same in both 
cases : but actual subjection to inspec- 
tion in no cases except those in which 
it was required by the difierent pur- 
poses, or objects in view, of the different, 
or, in some respects, coincident institu- 
tions. 

^'Arthur Young was in a state of 
r^ture: he presented me with 250 
copies of those Nos. of his Annals in 
which the matter was contained. By 
me they were distributed, at dififerent 



* Se« these, and likewise the aathor''8 criticitm 
on Pitt's Bill, in the Works, vol. viii. p. 361 «/ 

t An onpublished MS. 
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times, among such persons in whose 
hands they presented to my conception 
a promise of being of use : whether any 
of the copies were ever on sale, is more 
tiian I can remember: among those 
presented, w^re one to Minister Pitt, 
the other to Senior Secretary of State, 
George — afterwards Sir Cfeorge Rose, 
and one I take for granted, but from 
inference rather than remembrance, to 
Secretary Dnndas. 

*' All this while Panopticon for Prison 
^nanagement remained upon the carpet. 
One day I received from Mr Rose an 
invitation to call upon him — not at his 
office, but at his house. Da3rs are, on 
this occasion, of more importance than 
months, or even years. Notwithstanding 
the unequivocal and repeated tokens of 
approbation that had been given to the 
Panopticon plan by the Planner-General 
of all the arrangements of the Prime 
Minister, my intercourse with him had 
as yet been no otherwise than at arm's 
length. In demeanour, master and man, 
proportions gar<Ue9^ were alike cold and 
haughty : the man was passionate, 
rough, and coarse. Imagine my aston- 
ishment who can, when, after giving 
me to understand that those on whom 
the issue depended had read the work,* 
and read it with approbation, he con- 
cluded with saying, ^Come and dine 
with me here one day the beginning of 
next week, — Mr Pitt and Mr Dundas 
will meet you, — and we will settle about 
this plan of yours.' The day of the 
week on which this announcement was 
made was Frid^ : I was in the seventh 
heaven. The Monday passed awi^ — 
the Tuesday in like manner — ^the Wed- 
nesday eke also. There ended the be- 
f' ming of the week : on the Thursday 
heard, as it were, by accident, by 
whose mouth I did not long remember, 
that on the Wednesday, instead of my- 
self, Mr Ruggles had been the guest : 
but that the entertainment had closed 
with mutual dissatisfaction. From the 
above-mentioned seventh heaven this 
intelligence cast me down, if not to the 
bottom of the abyss of despair, at any 
rate but a little distance from it — a 
bush of thorns having caught hold of 
* Viz^ on Paoper Managvmeiit. 
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Uie dcirts of my clothing and saved me 
from absolute destruction. 

^^ Before this time I had received in-^ 
timation from Mr Rose, that stax»ng as 
had been the approbation bestowed upon 
my plan by all those to whose depart- 
ment the business belonged, other per- 
sons there were by whom it had been 
viewed wiUi an eve not altogether 
favourable: wiio these persons were 
was not mentioned, nor any description 
given of them less mysterious than this. 
What the power was that thus stood in 
the way was more than at that time I 
had any suspicion o£ There was an 
end to my situation of Sub-Regulus of 
the Poor ; but my claim to be Sub-Re- 
gulus of the imprisoned part of the po- 
pulation still lingered. 

^^ To contract-management was to be 
substituted trust-management, — in other 
words, the trustees being constituted 
authorities, nominees of other superior 
constituted authorities, management by 
patronage; or, in still ulterior words, 
to management by functionaries in whose 
instance interest coincided with duty — 
trustees whose interest was at daggers- 
drawn with duty. 

" That everything might be done in 
due, that is to say, in accustomed form, 
a committee of Honourable House was 
duly organized, — ^number of members 
twenty-one, appropriately packed for 
the purpose. On this occasion what other 
persons were examined I cannot recol- 
lect, — the votes of the time would of course- 
show. I of course was of the number. 

^^ This formalify being gone through, 
an act was passed in 1811. 

**' Neverdoesthecurrentofmy thoughts 
alight upon the Panopticon and its &te, 
but my heart sinks within me : upon 
the Panopticon in both its branches, — 
the prisoner branch and the pauper 
branch : upon what they are now, and 
what they ought to have been, and would 
have been, had any other king than 
this same George the Third been in those 
days on the t&one. According to tiie 
calculations which had then been, with 
close attention, made, the pecuniarj 
value of a child at its birth, — that value 
which at present is not merely equal 0, 
but equal to an oppressively large nega^ 
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live quantity, would, under that srstem 
of maintenance and edacation which I 
had prepared for it, expense of convey- 
ance to the distant site allowed for, 
have been a positire qnaAtitj to no in- 
considerable amonnt. 

^^So much for unoffending indigence. 
As to the criminallj-offent&ng part of 
population, no tamer of elephants had 
a oetter munded anticipation of the 
BucoesB of his management than I had of 
mine, as applied to the offending school 
of my scholars. Learned and Right 
Honourable judges I would not then 
hare undertaken, — I would not now 
undertake to tame : learned gentlemen 
in full practice I would not have under- 
taken to tame : noble lords I would not 
have undertaken to tame : honourable 
gentlemen I would not have undertaken 
to tame. As to learned judges under 
the existing system, I have shown to 
demonstration, nor has that demonstra* 
tion ever been contested, nor will it ever 
be contested, that (not to speak of male- 
volence and benevolence) the most male- 
ficent of the men whom they consign to 
the gallows is, in comparison with those 
by whom this disposition is made of 
them, not maleficent, but beneficent. 

" Various were my adventures when, 
year after year, I was sent or encouraged 
to go upon a place «w n« — a land-huntmg 
— hunting after terra Jirmay which I so 
oftentimes found slippery as ice,-— slip- 
ping through my fingers : analogous m 
some sort was my unhappy chase to that 
of Fenelon s Telemachus when rambling 
in quest of his father Ulysses : as often 
as he thought himself on the point of re- 
ceiving the paternal embrace, consigned 
by some delusion or other to final dis- 
appointment. But how sadl^ different 
the catastrophe, — ^how opposite in my 
case to what is called poetical justice ! 

^^ A little before or after the presenta- 
tion of my convict's Panopticon plan to 
Pitt the second in London, I had trans- 
mitted it to Ireland, toSir JohnPamell, 
then Chancellor of Uie Exchequer, &.ther 
of the present Sir Henry : favourable 
in no small degree was &e accq>tance 
given to it: out of it grew the two 
volumes entitled ^ Panopticon,' &c., 
which are still before the public ; be* 



tween myself and that worthy man and 
honest functionarr, it produced a cor- 
respondence, and m the course of a yisit 
of his to London, a personal intercomse 
and interchange of convivial hospitalify. 
Atone time came to me from the Baronet 
an invitation to Dublin, for the purpose 
of superintending the building an^ or- 
ganizing the institution there. In this 
summons was comprised an invitation 
to take, for Uie time that my stay in 
that metropolis continued, his house for 
my home. All this notwitiistandingi 
somehow or other, I found that, afi«r 
that invitation, I had sent to Dublin to 
the appointed office my MSS. for im- 
pression, the impression, notwithstand- 
mg my instances, stood still; and hmice 
it was that it was continued at my own 
expense, and put into the form in whidi 
it is now visible. 

^^ At this time Lord Westmoreland was 
Lord-lieutenant of Irehmd : an archi- 
tectural plan of the prison cont^nplated 
for Dublin was put by the Chancdkw 
of the Elxchequer into the hand of his 
ExceUency. ^They will all get out,' 
were the very words of the answer, as 
reported to me. Nor was the observa- 
tion altoffether ^undless ; for of those 
safeguards, which are common to all 
prisons, no gn^hical representation was, 
I believe, contained : nor even, for want 
of room, the plan of external fortification 
and circumvallation. Be this as it 
may, the laoonicalness of the observa* 
tion, in conjunction with the tone and 
deportment which accompanied it, were 
such as sufficed to show that attmnpts at 
explanation would have been fruitkss — 
would have been presented to averted 
head, closed eyelids, and obdurated ears. 
Not altogether fiivourable to the superior 
was the observation hereupon made to 
me by the subordinate functionary, and 
the character in few words given of him : 
but the maxim de martuU nil nui hO' 
num has its counterpart in the shorter 
maxim de vivi$ ne maUdic^ — at any 
rate when the situation of the met is in 
so high a degree elevated. 

^^ Man^ jrears after, a sunilarly de- 
cisive rejection was put upon the plan, 
—that is to say, the architectural part 
of it— by a Home Secretary in London. 
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Diren modek of different oies, for the 
pupoee of oonve]^ff an impreeBion of 
the whole togeth^, in particular parts 
of it, had been pat together by m j 
brother, and exhibited in Uie house from 
whieh this is dated, in the room which 
BOW is employed as a libraiy.* By 
appointment enter the Dnke of Port- 
land, with two of his Qraoe's sons: 
soaree had he bestowed a fflanee upon 
each of the models, when we obserya- 
tion came £rom him — ^'Not liffht enough :' 
such was the substance of Uie observa- 
tion, not more than twice as many the 
words, whatever they were :•— nor was 
this condemnation passed by his Grace 
in London more greondless than that 
passed so many years before in Dublin 
by his Excellency : true it is, that the 
edifice being cirenlarly polygonal, glass 
was the sole material of which the 
boundary all round was composed, with 
the exception of the aggregate of the 
iroo-bars and leadings necessary for the 
imbeddings of the panes of glass : and 
as to the want of light in the Inspec- 
tor's lodge in the centre, in the first 
place, what his duty required was, not 
to be seen, but only to see, and the par- 
titions, ten or eleven in number, being 
all of them in the direction of the radii 
of the circumscribing circle, opposed 
next to no obstruction to the entrance 
of the light, even to that station in which 
light was so little necessary, namely, 
the above-mentioned central lodge. In 
the history written by, I-foiget-what 
illustrious Frenchman, under the un- 
pretending title of Fairy Tales, one of 
the occurrences is the imprisonment of 
the heroine in a palace, the boundaries 
of which were composed throu^out of 
one solid mass of gmss. Of thia arehe- 
type, the Panopticon was as near a 
similitude as the limited powepof human 
art could admit of. 

^ In form, the edifice had its simili- 
tude and its really existing arohetype 
in the once celebrated pla^ of enter- 
tainment designated by the a{mellation 
of Ranelagh House, or, for shortness, 
Ranelagh— having originally been built 

* 8m ftllnsioiu to thif » in Um Comtpoiidaice 
in ihftp. z. of tilt lUmoin. 



for, and inhabited by C^eral Jones, 
created by William the Third, Earl of 
Ranehigh, in Ireland : scene of many 
an amorous intrigue ; and for that pur- 
pose indicate;^ as destined by the 
Viscountess and her learned gallant in 
one of Uie prints of Hogarth's Marriage 
d4a^^node.f AnoUier and much better- 
£Etted similitude, for it still exists and 
flourishes, is the oi^ital part of the 
splendid conservatory in the nursery- 
pound of MrLoddigefl,in the neighbour- 
hood of Hackney. 

^' All this is true : but not less true 
it is, that in the room in which the 
models in question were, dimensions of 
the boundaly fronting the light 25 feet, 
in it number of windows not more than 
three, nor those very large ones : nor 
had any particular solicitude been em- 
ployed about the removal of little ob- 
structions to the entrance of the light : 
nor about the choice of the day appointed 
for the visitation of the illustrious guest 
at the abode. of the humble host: nor 
had Phoebus vouchsafed at that moment 
to illuminate the receptacle by his rays. 

^^ Of this condemnatory visit, such as 
it was, I remember the transmitting 
information W a note in writing to my 
friend Mr "Wilberforce, in those days 
one of the most distinguished, zealous, 
and influential patrons of the measure : 
an answer of his is still in my possession 
somewhere ; in terms altogether re- 
markable, if not unprecedented on the 
part of my pious and benevolent firiend, 
he gives vent to the indignation which 
that occurrence had awakened in a 
bosom so unaccustomed to sensations of 
this nature." 

Bentham was a frequent visiter at 
the table of Mr Wilberforoe, where he 
met with Lord Eldon then Attorney- 
general, Lord Stowell, Lord Harrowl^, 
and many other leading political men. 
Bentham remembered, and often re- 
peated, a strong phrase of Wilberforoe : 
^^ I will never forrake you ; but the 
Minister is not with you.** There had 
been a misunderstanding between Pitt 



f 8m an interesting Acoonnt of lUnelagfai, in 
Dnmont*! ** Soarenin tor Minbcra.** 
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and Wilb^rfbroe, not such bs to stop 
all communication, for they availed 
themselves of Lord Carrington's friend- 
ship for both to preserve f£rongh him a 
certain intercourse. Bentham thought 
that Pitt was not unfavourable to his 
scheme, for, on more than one occasion, 
he said that Bentham had been greatly 
injured and cruelly treated by the pro- 
crastination ; but Pitt communicated to 
nobody, not even to Dundas, the real 
cause of the delays. Wilbeiforoe was 
disposed to blame Pitt severely — ^but 
without sufficient reason. Will)erforce 
thought Pitt's opinions on religious 
matters lax and immoral ; and to that 
laxity he was habitually disposed to at- 
tribute whatever was amiss. 

The Government, however, was so 
much compromised by its acts and its 
promises, that a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, Mr Holford being Chairman, 
was nominated with the consent of the 
Ministers, for the purpose, as Bentham 
was afterwards compelled to believe, of 
crushing the Panopticon plan of man- 
agement, and setting up the Patronage 
plan in lieu of it This was in 1811, — 
after nineteen years of waiting. 

It was only, however, on the progress 
of the inquiry, that Bentham saw evi- 
dence of the concert of a majority to de- 
feat his object ; for his supposition had 
been, that the Committee was nomi- 
nated for the purpose of giving effect to 
it. Of "Wilberforoe, Bentham said : — 
"From the first to last, his wishes for 
tlie melioration, temporal and spiritual, 
as well as comfort of these peccant 
members of society, had been sincere : 
his labours towards the effectuation of 
those objects correspondent : so long as 
my share in the promised institution for 
that purpose afforded a ray of hope, he 
had stood by me. At what precise time 
he joined himself to that Baal-peor, it 
fell not in my way to know. At the 
time at which these symptoms of ter- 
giversation presented themselves to my 
observation, he cannot but have under- 
stood 80 much of the nature of the ob- 
stacle to the maintenance of the public 
faith that had been pledged to me, as to 
see that it was invincible. That which 
was best, being no longer possible, that 



whidi to him seemed next best, was of 
course that which it was his dnty to 
transfer his endeavours to the aooom- 
plishment ot 

" By the part he took in the bosinesay 
my condition was not in any degree or 
way deteriorated : the change, if any 
was made in it, was for the better. Of 
the design he was engaged in, the ten- 
dency, and one object at least, wae to 
preserve, as far as might be, a calm in 
my mind, and prevent any such ebulli- 
tion as would be apt to produce feelings 
of an inimical nature towards me in 
the minds of those on whom the com- 
pensation due to me for my suffer- 
ings might depend : in whatsoever in- 
stance any direct violation of the law 
of veracity had been committed by other 
persons, he had no share in it. True it 
is, he had given me reason to believe, 
that the course it was intended to be 
taken in relation to me and my institu- 
tion by these same omnipotent persons, 
was not known to him; and that it was 
in a more or less considerable degree 
unknown to him, is what I see nothing 
to prevent me from being persuaded ot 

The sum which Bentham received as 
compensation for the non-fulfilment of 
the contracts with him for Panopticon, 
was £28,000. The amount was paid 
him in 1813.* 

The Panopticon plan had been in dis- 
cussion for more than a quarter of a 
century. On the 9th May, 1794, leave 
was given to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Mr Dundas, and to the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, to bring in a Bill 
for the erection of a Penitentiary House, 
&c. On that occasion Mr Dundas said : 
— " When first the plan was mentioned 
to him, (Mr Dundas,) and when he was 
told that many of those convicts who 
were transported to Botany Bay for 
life might be usefully employed in 

♦ The 52 Geo. III. c 144, is entitled, « An Act 
for the erection of a Penitentiary House for the 
Confinement of Offenders convicted within the 
City of London and County of Middlesex, and for 
making compensation to Jeremy Bentham, Esquire, 
for the non-performance of an agreement between 
the said Jeremy Bentham and the saids Commis- 
sionera of hi^ Majesty *s Treasury, respecting the 
custody and maintenance of criminals."* 
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mannfantttfee m this ooimtry, he owned 
he thought the scheme a yisionary one; 
bat on more closely examining the mode 
proposed by a gentleman, whose mann- 
iactory was not ha from that Honse, he 
found that the plan was not only prao- 
tioable, bat also very easy to be carried 
into effect — viz., by means of a machine 
which enabled every man to be a mana- 
fMstorer, without the assistance of any 
skill whatever. It might be said to lie 
a machine that gave the power of sight 
witbont eyes, and of feeling without 
hands : merely moving the machine an* 
swered all the purposes of completing the 
manu&cture. Agreat number of persons, 
he was persuaded, might be employed 
here, where their labour would be very 
osefiil to the public: and he believed, 
that with very little additional expense, 
the produce of the labour would equal 
the expense of carrying on the work." 

In remarking upon some observations 
from .another speaker, he said — ^^The 
plan would not only be lucrative to the 
persons employed; but, he was ex- 
tremely well satisfied, would defray its 
own expense." 

Instc^ of th^ Panopticon, ^^ the un- 
exampled inspectable prison*' of Bent- 
ham, — ^the Penitentiary of Millbank was 
erected, — not to be entered without the 
order of a Secretary of State ; and while 
it had none of the advantages of the Pan- 
opticon, it cost more than ten times the 
amount the Panopticon would have cost. 

^leaking of Panopticon, Bentham 
said to me in 1822 : — ^^ Among my un- 
divulged instruments of amusement and 
good morals for the prisoners in Panop- 
ticon one was singing in chorus : for audi- 
ence, volnnteer visiters in the Central 
Lodge. Tune 1 . Malbrook, Coda to the 
song, *Our worthy Governor.' Stanza, 
reciting in verse all the good things he 
stood enffo^ed to do for them, and 
stating them as done. This, in so &r 
as done, would be just eulogy; in so 
far as left undone, merited satire and 
accusation before all the world. Tune 2. 
Another pretty melody, and almost as 
simple — 

Z>rMi ancl set your hearte at rest: 
Of » bad bai^gain make the beet. 

Words the same, except, that instead of 



drintf in stanza 1, icork; stanza 2, 
learn ; in stanza d, sinp.** 

I have not been willing to interrupt 
the narrative by the introduction of the 
correspondence, which, in fact, would of 
itself fill large volumes; but as it ap- 
pears to me that many of the letters 
have an interest more than temporary, 
both from their style as compositions 
and the intrinsic value of their contents, 
I have selected some of them, partly in 
the character of ^probative documents," 
or ^^ pieces justificatives," as the French 
denominate them; and partly as illus- 
trative of the history of the times and 
of the character of Bentham. 

Brntham to Earl Spencer. 
(Extracts.) 

"^Augua 16, 1793. 

^^ No doubt but that the effect of such 
an alienation upon the value of the rest 
of your lordship's property in that 
neighbourhood, is an object that has as 
strong a claim to consideration, as the 
amount of the price obtainable for that 
particular part; nor should I be at all 
surprised, if that effect should at first 
blush be apprehended to be prejudicial. 
For my own part, I have no such ap- 
prehensions: nor will your lordship, I 
hope, when the particulars of the plan, 
as far as this question is concerned, have 
been more fully laid before you. The 
persons of the prisoners will be alto- 
gether out of sight, not only of any 
house at present existing, but of any 
house that can ever be built upon any 
other part of your lordship's estate. 
The whole thousand will be enclosed in 
a single building of 140 feet diameter: 
that building, so far from being an eye- 
sore, will, I hope, I may venture to 
say, be an ornament to the neighbour- 
hood; not less than the rotunda at 
Ranelagh is, to which it will have a 
considerable degree of resemblance. 

"It will be completely enclosed by 
walls, with guard-houses on the outside, 
occupied by guards, who by the height 
of their situation will be enabled to ob- 
serve, not only what is doing within, 
but what is doing without, to a consid- 
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enble distaiioe: who of coune can be 
aent to, or even called to, at a mnoh 
greater distance than the sitaatioii of 
3ie ground and other objects may, in 
evexj instance, admit of their command- 
ing with their eje : and who of conrse 
will haye orders to lend their aid at all 
times, and during the night time more 
especially, to pnt a stop to any misde- 
meanoor that may be attempted within 
the circle of their cogninnce, and to 
apprehend the anthers : I say, during 
the niffki time; for the plan of manage- 
ment requires the wallmg to be well 
lifted all round, without as well as 
within. The neighbourhood, therefore, 
being watched and guarded, and eyen 
in some degree lighted, at llie expense 
of the establishment, will, instead of 
suffering in point of security, be greatly 
benefiti^ On the other side of each of 
the two roads which bound the prranisee 
on the east and on the west, Uie land, I 
obsenre, is occupied by gardeners, whose 
ground, as such, being unenclosed by 
walls, must at present be in a consider- 
able degree exposed to depredations. 
These grounds would receiye an imme- 
diate l^nefit by the protection afforded 
them by the watch-houses. 

^^ Though I am not at present in the 
CommisBion of the Peace, yet haying 
been bred to the bar, and liaying suc- 
ceeded about a year and a half ago to 
the estate of my late father, who was in 
the Commission for two counties, I may, 
without much presumption, suppose it 
not unlikely that, if I thought fit (and 
in such a situation I should think fit) 
to haye my name inserted for Surrey, it 
would not be rejected ; and in that case, 
and in that situation, I may leaye it to 
your lordship to judffe whether the 
neighbourhood would be likely to find 
me negligent of their senrice. 

*^ Before I quit the subject of security, 
^ye me leaye to assure your lordship, 
that any further measures, which might 
suggest themselyes to your lordship in 
this yiew, would not find me backward 
in adopting them ; nor is it a small ex- 
pense that would preyent me. 

*^ So much with regard to tecurity. 
Is the establishment likely to pre- 
sent anything disgustful or unpleasant 



to the neig^ibonrhood ?— Your l<ffdafa^ 
may soon judfle. — ^Adopting, in their 
fullest eneray, Uie ideas of Howard w^ 
regard to the importance of publicity, ii 
is part of my plan, as your lordship maj 
haye obeeryed, and indeed the main 
pillar of it, to giye the estaUisfament 
such a face as may attract to it penona 
of all classes, but particularly of the sa- 
perior ranks of life, whose iniqieetioii,a8 
such, would afford the most powerM 
check to mismanagement : on Sunday^ 
in particular, it woud be my endeayonrto 
render it, by means of the chi^l wluck 
is enclosed in the centre of the bnilding, 
a sort of place of public entertainment 
suitable to tiie day, like that afforded by 
the Magdalen, and the Asylum. Your 
lordship will judge how tix it would be 
possible to carry on any such plan, if the 
establishment, or anything belonging to 
it, were oyer suffered to be in the raMUest 
particular an object of disgust 

^ It is in that yiew, as well as in the 
yiew of making the resid^ice to idudi 
I haye doomed myself the more com- 
fortable, that I should make a point of 
giying to tiie place, considered at laige, 
what embellishment it may be soscqp- 
tible of: nor does it appear to me tint 
it would be a departure £rom the true 
spirit of the institution, if^ while with 
reference to the class of persons fat 
whose correction it is designed, it is seen 
to haye the properties of a prison, and an 
establishment tor forced labour — to the 
neighbourhood, and to the rassengers it 
should wear the aspect of a Ferme artUe. 

^^ Allow me here to represent to youi? 
lordship how much reason the neigh- 
bourhood will haye to rejoice at the 
change of plan which, in the room of 
three men of rank, subject to no control 
but what has reference to the prosperi^ 
of the establishment itself, and tiiey not 
resident, substitutes a single indiyidnal 
like myself. By an article which I took 
care to insert, 1 am subjected, as your 
lordship may haye obeenred, to be re- 
moyed or censured by theConrt of King^s 
Bench in a most summary way, at a 
minute's warning : and by the terms of 
that article,shouldI oyer recede firomany 
of my engagements, whether as to thoee 
pomts in which the neighbourhood, as 
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Bucli, would be interested, or any other, 
there ia not that individual so obeonre, 
idio might not make his appearanoe in 
ooort, in person, and without any ex- 
pense, and, hce to face, call me to ao- 
eonnt for the fiiilnre. 

^ Bnt along with the good oompanj 
(it nunr be supposed) may oome bad : 
and wiu oome, were it only to visit their 

friends in durance. No sueh thinf, 

my lord. See them they may, indeed, 
bot not hold the smallest eonverse with 
them, unless I please : such is the oon- 
atruetion of the building. No man who 
does not come decently clad, will be ad- 
mitted : eveiy man will be liable to be 
searched, were it only that he nuiy not 
oonoeal any instruments of hostihty or 
escape : every man will be liable to be 
questioned as well as searched, if I or 
mine see cause : nor can any man get in 
at all, without presenting himself to his 
examiners. To the officers of the police 
the establishment will be open of course, 
and thither they will come at times 
not foreknown, if there be any prospect 
of prey, while to a malefiftctor who is 
once within my gates, escape will be 
hnpoasible. Under these circumstances 
wiu a man, whose conscience accuses 
him of a crime, come and plunge into 
the net? — ^Impoasible. He has everj- 
thing to fear, he has nothing to gain by 

it ^In Newgate and o£er prisons, 

upon the common footing, containing 
criminals as yet untried, men of similar 
characters cannot be excluded, because, 
before trial, no man may be precluded 
from concerting his defence with whom- 
soever may present themselves in the 
character of his friends : neither can 
they be subjected to examination in the 
way of questioning, because such exa- 
mination would be inconsistent with the 
freedom of admission which is deemed 
essential to that purpcMse. No, my lord 
— the last place m which a felon at large 
will think of trustinff himself of his own 
aooord, will be my Penitentiary House. 

^ Allow me here to mention a cir- 
eumstance which, in this point of view, 
may perhaps appear to your lordship 
tolmbly conclusive. li^ setting aside 
the contriver of the plan, one man more 
than another diould be supposed to have 



a just view of its probable effects in this 
as well as other particulars, it should be 
Mr Nepean, who has had so much oc- 
casion to consider it T'other day in 
conversatimi — *' I want a little wt of 
grwrndi bbjb he^^inthe country ^ within 
reach of London^ to build a houee upon : 
•^do you ha/ppen to know of any euch 
thin^r—"^ YeiyBKfBly'Ido: there ie a 
board up^ advertinng ground to be let 
on a building leaee^ cloee to the pre- 
tnieee^ ju$t on the other tide of one of 
the roade that boundt them.*—*^ Oh 
— ie there 9' says he, ^ then I will go 
and lookaJtit : tfejuet the epot forme : 
ite fficinity to the Panopticon would 
be a recommendation to me' 

^*' No wonder, indeed, if people enough 
should be found, who, hearing that felons 
were to come among them, as report 
might say, hearing that it is no great 
distance, and knowing nothing as yet of 
those circumstances of the ]uan which 
would render that vicinity an advantage 
instead of a prejudice, no wonder they 
should be more or less alarmed at it : nor, 
considering the differences of men's tem- 
pers and casts of character, is it possible 
to say that there should be nobody who, 
even after hearing everything that could 
be urged to dinpel such apprehensions, 
might remam dissatisfied. jBut in esti- 
mating the effectsof the measure upon the 
value of your lordship's estate, the true 
question is, as your loroship'sdisoemment 
will, I make no doubt, acknowledge, not 
whsi may be the notions of a few indi- 
vidual for a moment, and before the true 
nature and effects of it can have been 
known ; but what will be the sentiments 
and feeUngs of the public in ^neral, after 
those effects have oeen indicated by ex- 
perience. In proportion, therefore, as I 
may have succeeded in dispelling any 
apprehensions that may have presented 
themselves to your lordship at a first 
glance, previous to a knowledge of the 
circumstances, in that proportion I shall 
have succeeded in rendenng your lord- 
ship indifferent to what may be the 
apprehensions of the neighbourhood, or 
anybody cto, under the same disadvan- 
tage. Will any such apprehensions, 
supposing them formed, have any du- 
ratum f — No, my lord — so ht from 
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flying from the spot, builders will flock 
to it, were it only for the benefit of the 
protection aflbrded by the gnard. 

'' But let me admit, for argument's 
sake, (and it is only for argument's sake,) 
that the neighbourhood, and even, in 
particular, the valvs of your lordship's 
estate woidd ultimately be rather pre- 
judiced than served by the establishment 
— will your lordship's candour allow me 
to inquire whether, under the particular 
circumstances of the case, that would be 
a just motive for opposition, or present, 
to a person in your lordship's situation, 
a prospect of opposing with success ? 

^' The materials for judging have, in 
some particulars, not presented them- 
selves yet to your lordship's view : allow 
me to perform that office. 

" Publicity, as I have already ob- 
served, is of the very essence of the in- 
stitution : it is with a special care to that 
advantage, that the spot in question was 
made choice of. And by whom made 
choice of ? Not by the supervisors only, 
but by the most respectable and compe- 
tent body that could be devised : a body 
composed of the twelve Judges, with 
the addition of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker, and the first Magistrate of the 
metropolis : of these fifteen, fourteen, (as 
Mr Bowdler, one of the appointed su- 
pervisors, informed me,) or at least thir- 
teen, actually signed the iustrument of 
approbation : and if it went without the 
signature of the other, or the two others, 
it was — not because he or they disap- 
proved of it, but because, after so great 
a majority, the person or persons in ques- 
tion not being on the spot, it was thought 
not worth while to delay the measure 
for the sake of adding their signature to 
the rest 

^' Another circumstance may, in this 
view, be very material for your lord- 
ship's consideration. Before this place 
occurred, another (not to mention two 
that are not to the present purpose) had 
been made choice of: viz. a spot much 
nearer Wandsworth, and so near, that 
its vicinity, and the disgust that the in- 
habitants conceived on that account, 
(your lordship will remember the plan 
then in contemplation was one which 



presented none of the antidotes above 
stated,) was made a ground of objecUon. 
This ground of objection was accepted 
as conclusive by the very tribimal I am 
speaking of: such was its becoming 
tenderness for the feelings of individuals : 
and by that very same high and con- 
siderate tribunal was the choice of the 
very spot now in question confirmed, 
without a dissenting voice, as being free 
from the objection which had put a ne- 
gative upon the other. The rejection 
itself appears by the report which I en- 
close : the reason of it as above stated, 
(a matter which must be known in the 
neighbourhood, I mean in Wandsworth,) 
I had from the supervisors, and the dif- 
ference is indeed apparent on the face of 
the present spot. For, my lord, what are 
the buildings that (except in the way of 
distant prospect as London may be) are 
in sight of it ? Two or three cottages of 
no value, and a public house that would 
make a fortune by the choice. Did your 
lordship's agents (I should have said 
those of the late earl) make any objec- 
tion then ? I never heard they did : but 
if they did, they were overruled. The 
choice, your lordship will have the good- 
ness to observe, is not now to be made: 
it is a res acta : in succeeding to the 
estate, your lordship found it with this 
obligation lying upon it. The only ques- 
tions there can be, (I rely upon your 
lordship's goodness for forgiveness, if 
zeal has betrayed me into error,) the only 
questions, at least, I can see, are that 
which regards the time^ and that which 
regards the price : and even this latter 
was no question, until, out of respect 
for justice, it was made so by me. 

^^ Your lordship, then, wUl have the 
goodness to consider how the case stands, 
with regard to the place in question. 
The Penitentiary establishment is de- 
termined on by Parliament. The spot 
for the reception of it, it is determined, 
shall be a -spot in which mcinity to the 
metropolis^ and to the Hver^ should be 
accompanied with that degree of eleva- 
tion which is deemed essential to the 
health of so numerous an assemblage of 
persons, so subjected to confinement : 
this decision is given, with lespwi to the 
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sort of place, by a subsequent oommittee 
•f the House of Commons, with respect 
to the individual place. By that same 
committee, (see the Report of 1784,) in 
eonfinnation to that given by the twelve 
Judges, added to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Speaker, and the first Magistrate of 
the metropolis, the measure had already 
been sanctioned, and the price of the 
place assessed, under the act of Parlia- 
ment by the verdict of a jury. An im- 
provement is aftemutrds devised in this 
system, — an improvement deemed such 
in spite of predilection and every per- 
sonal motive, — by the very persons (for 
soch is their generosity and public spirit) 
whom it throws out of office. It is 
deemed such, and as such adopted and 
patronized by an administration, with 
whom the author had not the honour of 
the most distant previous connexion, or 
any prospect of connexion, whatsoever. 
Tms improvement cannot, any more than 
the original plan, do without a spot to 
rest upon. The building to be erected, 
in conformity to this improvement, must 
then be set down in some neighbour- 
hood, possessed of the above-mentioned 
advantages. What then is to be done ? 
Shall the establishment be turned off, 
on account of this improvement, firom a 
more eligible to a less eligible neigh- 
bourhood ? or, for vrant of a neighbour- 
hood that might like to receive it, is 
it to be supposed that an establishment 
of such public importance will be set 
aside altogether ? 

^ A prison cannot exist, but it must 
exist in some neighbourhood : it cannot 
exist in a town, but it must exist in a 
crowded neighbourhood, — a neighbour- 
hood beyond comparison more exposed 
to the objection supposed, than the place 
in Question can be : — ^is there, then, no 
such thing as a prison to be bnilt any- 
where? 

" How was it with regard to the im- 
mense House of Correction at Clerken- 
well ? Is there anything like a reason 
for i^rehending that such a prison as 
the one proposed, can be more incom- 
modious to the distant inhabitants of 
Battersea and its neighbouriiood, than 
the aetoally existing one must be to the 
inhabitants of the contiguous House of 



Correction in the crorcded neighbour- 
hood of Clerkenwell ? 

'^ No man, give me leave to say, my 
lord, can be more senable than I am, 
to the abuses to which the wt^^ni^ that 
private interest should give voay to pub- 
licj is liable, and is but too frequently 
made subservient — as if the pubbc were 
made up of anjrthing but individuals : 
no man who would be more resolutely 
bent against making himself an instru- 
ment of such abuse in any case, and, 
above all things, in a case where an in- 
terest of his own was so visibly concern- 
ed : it is a subject I have made a study 
o^ and considered under all its faces. 
But in the present instance would it be 
any real injury to any individual ? — 
wonld there be so much as any real da- 
mage ? Is the damage, if any, such as 
can be set in comparison with the public 
benefit ? Does it exist in any assignable 
shape ? Is it of such a nature as to have 
any claim to indemnification ? — Indem- 
nification then it will have. 

" With regard to your lordship s sus- 
picion, that a part of the land in ques- 
tion may prove to be upon lease, I rather 
think your lordship wUl find the fact to 
be otherwise : (not that it is at all ma- 
terial, as your lordship will see present- 
ly.) In the course of a visit to the 
spot, I happened, a short time ago, by 
accident, and without my seeking, to 
fiill into conversation upon the subject 
of the Penitentiary plan, with one of 
your lordship's tenants ; a eardener of 
the name of Glenie^ who did not know 
the relation I bore to it Beginning the 
conversation, (for he avowed a suspicion 
of me on that score,) he mentioned it as 
a remarkable circumstance, that no part 
of the land, either is now upon lease^ or 
has been for these two hundred years. 
His own part he spoke of as being forty 
acres : (being the upper part on which 
the building would be placed,) and he 
applied the same observation to the re- 
mainder in equal quantity, (which agreed 
exactly with the quantityaetailed in the 
inquest of the JQiy-) With respect to 
his own part, I think he can scarcely 
have been otherwise than correct, in 
regard to a circumstance in which he 
was so highly interested; and that is 
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the only part for which I should have 
occasion, before Parliament had time to 
do its office. 

^' I set out with observing, that hate 
or no lease is immaterial to the present 
purpose : and so voor lordship will find 
it to be. Why f Because the actual 
immediate possession is equally out of 
your lordship's power as landlord to 
mnt, whether Uiere be or be not a 
lease, as I well knew : that must depend 
at any rate upon the occupying tenants. 
Without their consent, to whom I well 
knew I must have to apply for it after 
all, that of the landlord, would, in point 
of law, be unavailing : since a tenant, 
styled a tenant at will^ is not so far at 
ioilly as that he can be removed, or his 
exclusive possession infringed upon, 
without a certain interval of notice: and 
with the consent of the tenant on the 
other hand, a man might have the use 
he wanted, were the landlord ever so 
averse. So f&r, then, as immediate pos- 
session is concerned, it was the respect 
due to your lordship, and to what ap- 
peared to me to be the rules of propriety 
and decorum, and not any necessi^ in 
point of law, that was the motive of my 
numble appUcation to your lordship, to 
whose decision in that particular, the 
same considerations will command my 
submission : and your lordship will l>e 
pleased accordingly to recollect, that in 
the very sentence in which the request 
was made, I added, that it was not any 
formal act that I stood in need of troul)-- 
ling your lordship with, for that the 
purpose would be equally answered by 
a simple acquiescence. 

^ To satisfy your lordship of the con- 
currence spoken of on the part of the 
gentlemen who had been appointed su- 
pervisors, I take the liberty of enclosing 
a letter or two just returned by the 
Archbishop of York, together with one 
I happened to have by me, expressive 
of the spontaneous supjportof a respect- 
able and learned friend, an old connex- 
ion of the archbishop's, and who may 
not improbably fiill within the sphere of 
your lorddiip's acquaintance. I hope 
the good arohbishop will pardon the 
Ubeitjr I may perhaps take of adding 
his own kind l^ter to the rest 



** To show your lordship the state of 
the business in respect of the land in 
question, I also send a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of the 
year 1784. The estimates it contains ai 
tiie expense, your lordship will be pleased 
to observe, are for 900 prisoners only, 
and my house is to contain 1000. Ac- 
tual expense I believe was scarce ever 
known not to exceed the ettimaud^ es- 
pecially in public works; and neither 
that ot fumuhing^ nor that of stocking, 
is included. Your lordship will have 
the goodness to return the Report, as H 
is not mine but Sir Charles Bunbut/s; 
(upon second thoughts I fear it must be 
a copy for the present, the printed ori- 
ginal being in Mr Nepean's office, finom 
which things are not to be got in a 
hurry.) Give me leave to add, thai 
though this is the last jtm^itf testimony 
of tl^ Penitentiary system's having be«i 
kept in mind, (and, consequently, the 
land that had been appropriated to it,) 
yet it never actually heu been out dt 
the mind of Administration. It was 
not more than a twelvemonth before my 
plan in its original shape had been sent 
to Mr Pitt that the late Mr Bkckbnm, 
the architect, had an audience of him on 
that subject^ as well as of the then Lord 
Chancellor, as Blackburn himsdf told 
me." 

Bentham to Henbt Dukdas. 
« G. 8. P., JwM 7, 1794. 
^ Sir, — ^A measure of Administration 
having been deserted by Administration^ 
was carried by me through the House 
of Commons. The fisust is not more 
ridiculous than true. Mr Long brought 
Mr Long : chance brought me two pri- 
vate friends. An opposition of two was 
thus subdued after a nard struggle. In 
the Lords, after lying by till the third 
reading. Lord Spencer obtains an order 
for the printing of the Bill : in otiier 
words, opposes it : opposes it, after hav- 
ing held such language, (to yourself 
Sir, I presume, for one,) as, aooordmg 
to Mr Long, to whose frankness I am 
beholden for the communication, ren- 
dered it impossible for him to o^qposeit 
When thus opposed, since opfMsed it Is 
to be, in the Lords, how, then, is it to be 
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de£dnded ?— «s it was in the Commons? 
Tims at least has not been wanting for 
getting it through, or for exposing it to 
disasters, since 1 had the honour of an 
audience. The week spoken o( Sir, on 
that occasion, has been already doabled. 
What other helps it was destined to 
leoeiye, remain as yet to be discoyered. 
A secretary of the Treasury neither 
knew what had been done, nor what was 
to be done: an Under-secretary of State 
asked tns. Indeed, Sir, 1 do not know. 
One thing I do know : that I am no 
match for Lord Spencer anjrwhere; es- 
pecially in his own house : and unless 
aome such person as a Secretary of State, 
or a First Lord of the Treasury, should 
fai^pen to know of some means whereby 
m Treasury Bill, after having passed the 
Commons, may be supported against a 
^undless opposition in the Lords, there 
18 an end of my hopes, as well as of 
other things better glanced at than ex- 
pressed. 1 hare the honour to be," &c. 

Bbntham to William Wilbbbfobcb. 

^ Mt dear Sir, — ^Enclosed is the 
pi^r which you gave me leave to trouble 
you with. Obs^e the dates. It was 
after receiving a copy of it, together with 
a Memorial addressed to the Treasuiy 
Board, which he desired to have pro 
Jbrmoy that Mr Dundas, upon mj meet- 
ing him at the outside-door of his office 
at the Horse Guards, said to me these 
words, — ^ Mr Bentham, I have just been 
aa^g to Mr Long, what I had before 
said to Mr Long and to Mr Pitt, that 
it i$ impoiiible to change the land! Mr 
Dundas was addressed at that time in 
consequence of Mr Pitt's having signified 
^jbis intention of resting his decision (as 
Mr Long told me) on the judgment of 
Mr Dundas, who, he observed, had the 
circumstances more on his mind than he 
(Mr P.) could have. Afterwards, Mr 
Long sent for me, and notified to me in 
form, that Mr Pitt had fixed, upon the 
land in question as the proper spot, — 
and an instrument for the purpose was 
aooordingly, by Mr Longis direction, 
drawn by me, improved and signed by 
Mr Long,— setttod by the Attoniey- 
general, and engrossed by Mr White, 
and when I heard last of it^ about six 

Vol XI 



weeks ago, was l^ng (so Mr Long told 
me) (together with the draught of the 
contract perused and settled by the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, attd 
ready for engrossment) upon Mr Pitt's 
table. Lord Spencer has given up his 
opposition more than once : once, as I was 
informed by Mr Long, who called upon 
me at my bouse to congratulate me on 
it, and afterwards in conversation re- 
peated to me that,, after what Lord 
Spencer had said to him, — as I under- 
stood, — he certainly could not go back 
with honour,-*-honour was the word: 
another time, (after having been at my 
house, and seen what was to be seen,) 
as was notified on his part by Lord Hugh 
Seymour to my brother, who came to 
me fiill of it at the time, but I doubt 
has since forgotten it. 

'^ Lord ^ncer has since offered to 
me, through my brother, to give up his 
opposition if I would accept of amartA, 
admirably convenient for me in a pecu- 
niary view, but as certainly pregnant 
with the destruction by hundreds in a 
year of those whom I would wish to 
reform, and not to poison, (I speak not 
from surmises, but records^ I wished 
to rid myself^ once for all, of the temp- 
tation to commit safe murder for great 
gain; and, accordingly, after a hard 
struggle, prevailed to have retained in 
the contract the clause binding me (in 
consideration of what was deemed an 
adequate premium) to pay £100 for 
every deatn. 

^^ Lord Spencter, on the report of his 

steward, who I believe has been the 

private mover of all these vexations, 

estimates at between £2000 and £3000 

i^year the detriment that may accrue to 

his son, (to whom he pointed on the 

occasion,) b^ an adhesion to the old 

choice, quotmg two instances in which 

persons who had been treating for tak- 

mg land of him, on I know not what 

advantageous terms, had broke off on 

hearing of the Penitentiary House. 

Hopeless of justice, I would most gladly 

bind myself to take the land upon those 

terms, whatever they were, and, in short, 

indemnify this poor fiunily from the 

apprehended injwy, according to their 

own estimate of the extent of it 

I 
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^' It was in September last that the 
draught of the contract, after having 
been settled in tertninis with Mr Pitt, 
through the medium of Mr Long, went 
to Mr White, with a letter signed by 
Mr Long, ordering it to be ^prepared 
for their Lordships* si^mUure:' since 
which I have been obliged to ^j (inter 
€Uia) (in addition to £8000 or ig9000 
out of pocket before) £1140 for cast- 
iron, (materials for the building,) not 
to reckon some hundreds more, which 
by this time I am bound for. I am now 
lending my mind to the irksome task of 
drawing up my case with the youohers 
for publication, that when those who 
take an interest in my f&t& become wit- 
nesses of my ruin, they may see it has 
not had imprudence for its cause, unless 
it be imprudence to haye attributed 
common honesty to Mr Pitt. In this 
crisis you are my sheet-anchor, — more 
orientali! 

" P. S. What can I say more? I 
could read you a memorial to the Trea- 
sury, with Mr Dundas's answer, refusing 
to forward it, as being injurious to Lord 
fencer, attributing to him what he has 



since avowed. — ^N. B. It attributed no- 
thing, it was mBTe\j hypothetical^ — that 
people would say how it would look, 
if^ &c. 

^^ It was about the month of Septem- 
ber above-mentioned, that Lord Spencer 
(according to his own account of the 
matter to my brother) signified his last^ 
and still subsistmg opposition to Mr 
Pitt, who all the while, eiUier not mean- 
ing to sign the draught he had ordered 
to be prepared, or at least doubting 
whether he should sign it or no, has 
been sufiering me (without vouchnfing 
the least hint of any such doubts) to 
amuse myself with putting it through 
all its stages, and laying out my money 
upon the futh of it." 

I have introduced the following pi^r 
because it exhibits Bentham's manner 
of looking at every subject in all its 
bearings; and, secondly, because it affords 
an answer to an accusation frequently 
brought against Bentham, that he selected 
the unhealthy site of the Penitentiary, 
Millbank, for his Panopticon ; but the 
correspondence shows that the site was 
no choice of his : — 



Reabovs in favour of the spot near 
Woolwich, as 4 site for the 
Pbnitentiart House. 

I. VlOnOTYTOTHBRlVEB. 

—Distance, less than 
500 yards. N.B. With- 
out communication with 
the river, immediate or 
by a eut^ the Contract 
not executable. 

II. Elevation, — rising to 
about 100 feet, — ^thence 

III. Healthfulness. 

IV. Vicinity TO theMb- 
TROPOUS, — (the seat of 
inspection^ and market 
for raw materials and 
finished goods.) 

This is the nearest spot at- 
tainable, (accompanied 
with the preceding ad- 
vantaf^ea,) after Battel^ 
seaRjse. 



18^ August, 1796. 

Reasons aiUeged contra ufiih Answers. 

I. Pleasantness of the Spot. 
AnswerSy — 

L See this in the list of Teaaons pro No. V. 
N.B. Pleasantness inseparable from the 
conjunction of JElevation with Vicinity to 
the Bivery— thence from Healthfulness, 

2. This no objection, any feffther than as in- 
ducing a suspicion of a tendency te seek 
the gratification of private taste to the 
prejudice of the public service : a prejudicor 
which here can not accrue. 

II. Repugnance on THE PARTOF Proprietors. 
Answers, — 

1. The veiy existence of opposition is snfii- 
cient to demonstrate a certain degree of 
repugnance. — Reasons for not presuming 
any greater : — 

1. A great part (perhaps half) of the ele- 
vation leased out and earned away, — 
therefore little attachment to the eleva^ 
tion. 

2. Seventeen acres of the vood contiguous 
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V. Plbasantnbss, — 

1. Invitiog to the inspecting 
class. 

2. Inviting to those who may 
reap benefit from the ex- 
ample, 

3. Inviting to fature Gover- 
noTiy in respect of constancy 
of residence. 

4. Communicating the enjoy- 
ment of the spot to tnou" 
sandsy instead of confining 
it to one. 

VI. Security, — 

1. The strength of the Dock 
Yard within call. 

2. That of the Barracks dis- 
tant not above half-i^mile, 
snmmonable by signals. 

VII. Vicinity to thb Present 
Station op thb Convicts. 
Distance, not 600 yards. 
Hence— 

1. Saving the Establishment 
from tiie increased alarm 
and disgnst that wonld por- 
sne it to ainr new place. 

2. Faculty of employing the 
Convicts in the Digging of 
the CW, and the erection of 
the BnHding, ftc, &c., as 
leoommended by the Com- 
mittees* 

Vin. Vicinity op Bitildino 
Katbbials. Sandduf3ricks 
and lime made, on the spot 



to the elevation, lately leased ont and 

grvhhed np,-^herefore little attachment 

to the wood. 

3. The whole left exposed to the inroads 

ofmenandeattle. F^n^et, either toanf- 

tfi^,or originally inefficient, and those mn 

to rain. Pftrts, an habitual bog for the 

populace, neifffabourin^ and itinerant, — 

therefore littie regard lor the general 

appearance of the place. N. B. The 

ground in front of the Mansion (a mUe 

off) neatly kept 

2. The repugnance confined to one proprietor 

— impossible to have less anywhere : scarce 

possible not to have many times as much. 

At the i^aoe last before proposed, one un^ 

witting consenter : 28 eo-proprietors who 

mighty any or all of them, have been re- 

pugnants, — besides Lessees^ who certainly 

wotdd^ 

N. B. lib»Acts have declared the only cases 

in which the plea of repugnance ouaht to 

be admitted* — ^This not in the number^— 

This wood not ^ planted," (§ 10,) but 

grubbing up. 

III. Ofpebs to PtmcHASB Refused. — 
Answer, — 

1. Power to accept wanting. Estate in strict 
settlement. 

2. The refusal, if voluntary, no evidence of 
particular repugnance, derived from at- 
tachment to the spot Aversion to dis- 
memberment, a general concomitant to 
great landed opulence. 

CoNCiusiON. A Jit site, obtainable for such a 
purpose, without a dissentient voice, is the site 
of the Golden Tree and the Singing Water: 
and after a three years' consideration, I beff 
to be excused from searching for it— J. K 



Among the parties whom Bentham 
had occasion to consult was the Bishop 
of Rochester. From him Bentham 
sought an audience. I find his answer : 
^ The Bishop of Rodiester declines the 
honour of Mr Bentham's visits." — ^not a 
word more. 

Wilberforoe writes : 

WlLBBRPOBCB TO BeRTHAM. 

''2lstApnlyl79e. 
^I am very much vexed, indeed, at 
ilM conduct, tho' less surprised at the 



demeanour, of the bishop. I really 
thought it possible that he might have 
been susceptible of some fooling for the 
public good, when not preoccupied by 
private interest We will try what can 
DC nuuie of Rose or of the bishop through 
theinflueiieeof Oovemment; but I own 
I fear that you would be hardly able to 
cany a bill through both Houses in the 
hce of the Dean and Chatter's <Hypo- 
sition. leskjuou; I ought not to have 
it to say; but I doubt if it will be prac- 
ticable to prevail on the Ministry to bring 
forward the proposition themselves as 
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ihe^ ought, and to support it with all 
their force. Howeyer^ we will taJk of 
this when we meet. I may probably 
pass through town on Thursday at three 
o'clock, which I throw out that you may 
know where I am likely to be, if you 
wish to see me. I would cheerfully 
come up on Wednesday if I thought it 
of moment, to be present at your inter- 
yiew with Rose; out I don't think that 
of the least consequence. I will, how- 
eyer, giye him a line ^ to quicken.' I 
mustsay, few things haye more impressed 
my mind with a sense of yarious bad 
passions and mischieyous weaknesses 
which infest the human mind, than seyer- 
al circumstances which haye happened 
in relation to your undertaking : a little, 
eyer so little, religion would haye pre- 
yented it all. I long ago haye put the 

gublic in the possession of the practical 
enefits of ^ourplan. This is one amongst 
the many instances I have had occasion 
to obserye how much a little of this only 
solid principle tends to the wellbeing 
of communities. I need not repeat that 
it will eyer giye me pleasure to cooper- 
ate with you, or desire you alwajrs to 
call on me for aid without ceremony. 
I heartily and strongly wish I could 
lend you more effectiml assistance. — In 
great haste, yours sincerely, 

** W. W." 

ROMILLT TO BbRTHAM. 

'' 2m Apnly 179^. 

^ I haye spoken to the Solicitor-ge- 
neral, and, at his recommendation, to the 
Attorney-general, respecting your bill; 
andthoughtheAttomeyhasnotneglected 
it, — ^he has done what will probably be as 
injurious to you. He has so fully consi- 
dered it, that he has a thousand <tiffieul- 
ties which it will take a long time to 
get oyer. He says it is the most unlike 
an Act of Pirliaxnent he eyer saw. I 
told him that Lowndes drew it. Was 
I right, or haye I confounded it with a 
former bill ? I begin to suspect that I 
have; for though Lowndes' compositions 
haye many defects, — ^that of being un- 
like Acts of Parliament is not one of 
them. — Yours ever, 

♦^S-R." 



[Apfskdiz* 

Again,-*- 

"2<lifiy, 1797. 

'* Dear Bentham,— I haye done bit 
best for you ; but I am afraid you will 
think I have done but little. I had a con- 
sultation this mominff with the Attorney 
and Solicitor G^nend. As soon as the 
business of it was oyer, I introduced your 
bill, andfound that it had not been looked 
at since I saw them last Howeyer, 
they promised to settle it before they 
parted, and I left them with the bill be- 
fore them, and pens in their bands. I 
pressed them to let me have the draught, 
or to permit you to see it before it was 
returned to the Treasuiy, but was not 
able to surmount their objections to such 
a proceeding. I told them, I under- 
stood from you that they had pro- 
mised, or at least giyen you to under- 
stand, that they would communicate 
their objections, if they had any, to yon; 
but they had no recoUection of it, and 
I found I could make nothing of them. 
I told them, on goingaway, that I should 
inform you that White would haye the 
bill to^y. — ^Yours eyer, 

«&R." 

Bbntham to Gsobob Rose. 

*'23dFaruafy, 179B. 

^^Snt,— -I understand from the S(^- 
citor-general, that my bill (the TothiU 
Fields Penitentiaiy Bill) is unexcep- 
tionable — ^that consent of parties ma^ 
be dispensed with, — ^but that the bill w 
an Endomre Billy and as such cannot be 
brought into Parliament till next ses- 
sion, for want of certain notices. Here 
then commences a certain suspension of 
the business for another twelyemonth, 
(making from the time of my being 
ordered to take my arrangements four- 
and-a-half years,) and at the end of it 
a prospect already thus darkened by ex- 
perience. Meantime, while others are 
?roying their loyalty by their affluence, 
, who haye noUiing left but loyalb^, 
am reduced to shut up my house, (the 
residence of the fiimily for Uiree-and- 
thirty years,) fortunate in finding a 
brothers to take refuge in. Between 
£10,000 and jBll,000 ww. I think, the 
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amount of advances as stated (it is 
years since) in the last of my memo- 
rials on the subject to the Treasuiy. 
Since then it has been increased to an 
amount which it frightens me to look 
into, by interest and fresh expenses, — 
for everj fresh effort brings its expense. 
I cannot think that the utter ruin of 
Uie - individual, whose pecuniary ad- 
vances are not the greatest even of his 
pecuniary sacrifices, would be regarded 
i>y Mr Rtt as a fit termination for this 
business. Under these circumstances, 
I will venture to submit an expedient, 
the adoption of which would at least not 
be detennental to the publicy and might 
afford me some relief without eapente 
to ffovemment^ or cause of complaint 
to anybody. Had my plan taken place 
aJt the time originally intended, the 
existing plan, so far as the hulks are 
ooncemed, would have ceased several 
years ago. The adoption of the new 
plan has never been a secret to the con- 
ductors of the old one : whatever may 
have been the benefits of it, they have 
therefore already been in possession of 
thosebenefits longer, — much longer, than 
they eould naturally have expected. 
There seems no reason why they should 
rei^ a profit from this fresh misfortune 
(I mean this fresh delay) coming on the 
back of so many other misfortunes. 
The death of a Duncan Campbell, Esq., 
and the sale of his effects, appeared 
some months ago in the papers. I sup- 
pose Mr Gam^)ell the superintendent : 
— but under the circumstances just 
stated, whether he be, or be not in ex- 
istence, will not be thought (I presume) 
to make much difference. The existmg 
contract ceases at any time on three 
months' notice. Several years ago, Mr 
Campbell declared to Sir Charles Bun- 
buiy, that ^the retaining his situation 
was no longer a p&rson<u object to him 
—his ddegatee remained the 9ole object 
of his care.' In this there was nothing 
but what was natural enough; after 
receiving for so many years £38 a-head, 
Uie profit to be made upon less than 
£21, with additional charges, and pro- 
visions 80 much dearer, would compara- 
tively be of small importance. Were 
the convicts to be intrusted to my care 



upon the existing plan, it would, besides 
the present relief^ afford me the oppor- 
tunity of initiating myself into the 
business; and the transition from the 
Hulk plan to the PenitentiaryTbouse 
plan, would be smoother, and attended 
with less hazard, than if^ at one and the 
same time, pereone^ as well as places^ 
were comprehended in the obauffe. Mr 
Campbell himself never resided in the 
Hulks: the persons who supply hie 
place on board, would of course be the 
persons to supply mine. The system is 
too effectually vicious to admit of much 
improvement : yet here and there some- 
thing might perhape be done, were it 
only in the way of preparation for a 
better. , Giving the notices necessary 
for t^e bill, at the same time with the 
notice for the termination of the coti- 
tract^ would publish the sincerity of 
the Government, (which, however real, 
must be confessed to stand in some need 
of puhlieatwny) and show that some- 
thing more is intended on both sides^ 
than the bartering a system for a job. 
As to the change of hands, I have never 
heard that any very uncommon quali- 
ties have hitherto been looked for as 
requisite for the situation. In my own 
instance, the foundation of everything 
has been done on the supposition of my 
being capable of giving birth to a new 
and better plan. I hope I am still 
capable of preventing the old bad plan 
from getting worse. I have the honour 
to be, with all respect. Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant.** 

Geosob Rose to Bbntham. 

•* 24^ February^ 1798. 

" Dear Sir, — I observe by some 
orders from the Committee on Finance, 
that, among other subjects, they are 
about to enter on the consideration of 
the expense of the convicts, which I am 
extremely glad of for various reasons. 
I think you may with perfect propriety 
lay before them the whole of your plan; 
they may perhaps think themselves 
coimned to the expense only of the sys- 
tem, but Ihe difficulty might be got 
over by a special instruction: in any 
event, it is competent to them to con- 
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aider of your proposal for taking care 
of the convicts in the hnlks. I have 
always wished well to the measure pro- 
posed by jon of solitary confinement, 
and am sony so many difficnlties have 
occurred about it: the one you kst 
mentioned I could not foresee. If the 
committee can be preyailed with to 
take up the business, (he public would 
be satisfied that it should either proceed, 
or at once be given up, as they should 
report, — ^because I am sure their opin- 
ion would have very great weight, as it 
ought to have. 

^^ I am quite ignorant of the expense 
you state youisdf to have been at. — ^I 
am, dear Sir, your faithful humble 
servant." 

Bentham to William Wilbbrfobcb. 

«' Q. S. P., JWAy, 5 o'cloei, 
Jufy 18, 1800. 

*' Mt dear Sir, — Between \2ih and 
2lit Aprils 1800 — Manorial, containing 
the ver^ jfini communication in any 
sAapCy on the subject of rite of prices. 
Audience refused : ^ Memorial' oidered : 
with refusal to hear^ or to say upon 
what potnto. 

^ Was not this an audience? (say 
you) — Yes : an audience in a paeeage^ 
Mr Long's long legs straining them- 
selves to escape. 

^' This is what Mr Long gave you by 
way of answer to a question about 
causes of delay — your question em- 
bracing (I suppose^ but you alone know) 
the deky from July 1799 tcUuly 1800. 
I told you it was a hasty answer, given 
under the pressure of your question for 
want of a more satisfactory one. Was 
my construction uncandid ? — ^find me 
one that is less so, and I will adopt it. 

"J. B. 

"PJ3.— Why mention this? Only 
that yon may not turn aside from me, 

like the ^ who was it?— and the 

Levite, under the notion ^f my having 
cut my own throat, by starting rise of 
prices. 

*' You think I ou^ht not to do it so 
cheap. Moreton Pitt is sum I cannot, 
and shall be ruined. Mr Rose pro 
controy the last time I had the honour 



of seeing him, viz. about this time 
twelvemonth. Jpsissima verboy — 

^^ ^ So, Mr Bentham, I find you have 
taken very good care of yourself — 
special care indeed 1 I thought you had 
dealt more liberally with the public' 
So &r Mr Rose. Think yon I flew ai 
him as I did at you ? I know better 
things. 

*' Supposition whimsical enough ; but 
not unprecedented. Panopticon lost 
by four votes : twa^ becvise the terma 
not high enough ; the project, therefore, 
either knavish or foolish, and imprac- 
ticable :^two, because the terms so 
high; the project rapacious and extor- 
tionate. 

^'The article binding me to pay for- 
feit for every person reoommi^ed after 
discharge, luis lost me many a vote. 
It had hurt me even with Abbot : it 
had hurt me with Nepeanr-not to men- 
tion persons too high to be named. I 
satisfied him in three words, that the 
loss could not befall me, but in company 
with a much greater gain. Better the 
man is hanged, and then his superannu- 
ated annuity is saved to me: or he 
comes back to me again, and then I 
squeeie it out of hmi with interest. 
Nepean was satisfied; but the dining- 
room gentlemen are above the readi of 
satisfiE^on." 

Bentham to Lord St Hklens. 
"Q.aSIP., 19tAJ«^, 180L 

" My dear Lord,— The mansion of 
St Helens (I learn this moment) has 
been transplanted from the little ci^ 
devant kingdom of Ireland, to the ^leat 
and United Kingdom of Great Bntain 
and Ireland put together. Long may 
it live and fiourish ! The house of ho- 
retto travelled further, but not to better 
purpose. Angels themselves do not 
manage these things better than our 
people do, moyennant finance. 

'^The New-year's-ode manufiactory, 
forming one united kingdom with ^e 
police-office, overlooks a part of my 
dominions. Manufacturer, 'PoetaPye»* 
not ' Parvus Pybus.' Having some 
claims, I might have taxed it for an 
ode, by way of epistle congratulatory 
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tm thia auspicious oooasion ; but thai, 
howsooTer poetry ma J be more hanno- 
nioas, prose, by its sincerity, sounded 
most in unison with my feelings. 

** Mnrmoiations about situations may 
now, I hope, subside : in the scale of 
substantial value, the possible angel 
does not, under the existing ciroum- 
stances, a|^>ear by any means a match 
for the actually-existing mouse. A 
mission to a Christian country, where 
glory cries, Come reap me, is surely 
premrable to the best mission in parti- 
6«»— «ot to say in imbibus. 

^ Nepean (1 hear) has a long letter, 
in which his Majest/s representative 
at the Court of Russia complains of ill 
health. Whoever has been in Russia 
knows how ambiguous a sort of a thing 
ill health is in Russian language. 
Boljesn mi^, I think, be not unaptly 
rendered indisposed. I h<^>e, in the 
present instance, it is nothing worse than 
a sort of a Swiss maladie dupay$ ; for 
which, in God's and his Majesty^s own 
good time, loco-motion would be a cure. 

^ Exactly at this time, I leam, firom 
the semi-official fountain of French truth, 
that Lord 8t Helens, 'so well calcu- 
lated by his personal character to suc- 
ceed in aU diplomatic missions intrusted 
to him, is hr from finding at Petersburg 
those dispositions with which the Eng- 
lish administration flattered themselves.' 
Far from finding them ? Why, then, he 
has made them. 'Better and better 
still, quoth he. Accordin^y, in the 
estimation of The Titnss'i Hamburg 
Correspondent, this is his lordship's 
cktf-d csuvre of diplomacy. 

^ In our small way, here at Q. S. P., 
we are jogging on tolerably wdl in 
naval work matters : things are done, 
persons appointed, pretty mudi accor- 
ding to our advice. In matters of ffMiim 
and tuum^ they cheat us sadly : and by 
whose counsel? '<^ all tiie birds in 
the air :' but of that arch-Achitophel 
N ? Being remediless in the pre- 
mises, we make French shrugs; whUea 
tolerably successful, and not dishonest, 
though obscure, ambiticm affords a sort 
of sidve for the wound in the purse. 

i Don't say anything to the Traytor : in 
Panopticon matters he is a Daniel.) Ac- 



cording to Yansittart's report, the Dart 
and Arrow attracted much notice in the 
Baltic : your lordship may have heard 
more. Thej are among the vessels 
which certam Dock-yard officers, by 
inspiration from above, discovered—^ 
not by intuition, but without intuition, 
and without so much as inquiry about 
construction, discovered and reported, 
officially reported, to be ' unfit for his 
Majest/s service at sea.' But now 
Lasurus is comforted, and they are tor- 
mented. 

" I am in a sort of relation with Van* 
sittart about Annuity Notes : and (gen- 
erous creature as I am to acknowledge 
it) this babe and suckling-^this abor- 
tion rather, of diplomacy, pointed out 
the same amendment that was made 
by a patriarch in the trade. I am to 
publiidi : and they fiimish me with 
documents. Being a good-natured man, 
he complies with some whims of mine ; 
and we seem not unlikely to be on 
pleasant terms. Panopticon is still in 
daricness. He has sent me an appoint- 
ment for Tuesday (the 21st) ; but which 
is to be the order of the day I know not. 
The Treasury, in their distress, in two 
of their ^ Further Proobedings' p^- 
pers, have referred the proposed de&l" 
cation to an alleged enhancement of 
terms on my part. The glaring &lse- 
hood and mala fides of this charge (the 
Act of the ex-Administration) gives me 
what appears to me, and what I think 
I have found already in experience, a 
considerable advantage. Certain omit- 
ted documents would fix the ex-people 
not only with error, but with malafidee. 
I rave and clamour iqM>n the plea of 
injured character for the publication of 
these documents; hoping they will find 
it less trouble to do me justice upon the 
principal point, than to make a bad de- 
fence upon the interkcntory question, 
in endeavouring to whitewash their 
predecessors. My screams have already 
so &r prevailed, that ^ cockatoo,' in an 
accidental chance medley conversation, 
assumed — ^not compensation in lieu of 
everything, but the reduced number 
with compensation— full and ample com- 
pensation, for the number defalcated, 
pretending with Long, to read as much 
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in the TreasoTj Minates, &e^ yrhkh 
contain no such uiing. Upon the whole, 
I am not qnite so near hanging mjself 
as when yon saw me. 

*^The pnblio zeal and nprightness of 
that oflSoe, (I am got back to the Ad- 
miralty now,) as £ar as your brother 
Lord of a Saint, Achitophel, Daniel, 
and another person, (a very little one,) 
are concerned, would afford some really 
pleasing sketches. What Lord Spencer 
and Lord St Vincent join in looking 
upon as our due, (and what we are dy- 
ing for want of in a parenthesis,) that 
ISbUow will not suffer us to have. He 
would sooner give it us out of his own 
pocket : he hat lent it us, rather than 
that the king should give it us: — ^and 
so we lose it. We would give Lordship, 
now and then, a few gleanings in this 
way, if Lordship did not disdain such 
trash, and would fftvour us with a few 
pickings from the Table-talk of Peters- 
burg. No : these are meat for our 
master. — ^His Majest/s representative 
has no such pearls to throw away to 
any such swine. 

" P.S. — I am not a woman. I scorn, 
for my part, to put the punctum saliens 
and final cause of a letter into the post- 
script. I say nothing of Uie £Ei1iierless : 
still lees of the prisoners." 

Bbntham to Snt Charles Bunburt. 

^'Dbar Sir, — Crimes, distinguished 
by the name of unnatural, are endemial, 
not to say ubiversal, on board the Hulks 
in both places, Woolwich as well as 
Portsmouth. As the Hulks are emptied 
of the contents, these crimes flow out 
with them, and propagate themselves 
in patriam papulumque. At Wool- 
wich, an initiation of this sort stands in 
the place of garnish, and is exacted with 
equal rigour. This &ot is put out of 
doubt by indubitable evidence. Not only 
iueh thtngi are^ but, as the Mayor of 
Portsmouth, Sir John Carter, in a letter 
now before me, very sensibly observes, 
from the veiy nature of the receptacle, 
tuch thin^i ever mtut be. Such are the 
abominations of which Lord Grosvenor 
has obtained^ and Lord Pdham and Mr 
Addington decreed^ the perpetuation and 
<liffusion. The official lord has had 



notice of them over and over again: ta 
the pious lord, it does not seem veiy 
likely to have been a secret Qoeiy, ia 
a court, able and willing to do substan- 
tial justice, who is most guilty of them : 
he who practises them upon an indivi- 
dual scale, or he who protects and estab- 
lishes them upon a public scale ? This 
is a queiy I propose submitting to the 
public. ICnow you any just cause or 
unpedimeut that should prevent me? 
or will you take the taskoff my hands? 

^'The long letter you favoured roe 
with is still in my mind's eye. Will 
you make the experiment upon your 
noble and pious friend? Give nim legal 
notice of what he knows already, and 
ask him whether he still chooses it shall 
be 80 ? Alas, no ! Your heart fails you: 
I see you shrinking from it 

*' You misconceived me : the {nety 
of the noble lord was never with me Uie 
matter in dispute: the question was^ 
and is, respecting the connexion between 
pie^ and morality, — ^if public morality 
be morality in his noble breast. This, 
in my heretical view of the matter, is 
the end : piety, nsefiil only as a meemey 
leading to that end. For, except through 
the medium of morality, who is to be 
the better for a man's piety ? Man, I 
suppose, if anybody : not the Almighty, 
I presume. 

^' As to your potent friend, Mr Ad- 
dington, on this as on other occasions, 
he waits to be determined, as he has 
hitherto been determined, by the greater 
uneasiness: by the greater force of 
parliamentary and doeet pressure. To 
all considerations of good futh, and 
public morality, and piwlic decoram on 
those grounds, he has been reported 
^ calhue': such was the expressive word, 
and from a surgeon who probed him to 
the quick. Candid, honey-minded man ! 
How pure his public spirit 1 How pas- 
sionate his desire to do whatever were 
for the best ! What professions ! What 
effusions ! The judgment of 1^ Evan 
Nepean could not stand against the tor- 
rent. Does yours dare encounter it? 
Mistake me not : Nepean was net the 
surgeon spoken of. Ajb for the man of 
might, his perpetual smiles are entailed 
upon eveiy man whom it is possible he 
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should ever hare to count with : he makes 
himself amends upon a defenceless and 
deserted man like me. 

^G^ood faith, public morality, consti- 
tution, — all alike sacred to your potent 
friends. ^ Plea for the Constitution,' — 
a pamphlet of which you will not bear 
which shall I Bay ?) to read so 
The Attorney- 



much as the title-1 

genmml was * shocked ' at it. To a man 
who was not yet * callauty what can be 
more shocking than truths at once dis- 
graceful and incontestible ! The mention 
made of himself in the Pre^EMe he was 
not displeased with : the truth of the 
fiiot he admitted, expressly or tacitly, to 
Bomilly. Thank me— ^es, even me, — 
§oT the Transportation-raciiitating Act ! 
Thanks to what they hare not yet de- 
stroyed of the Constitution, it is in the 
power of a worm, while writhing under 
the foot of the oppressor, to give motion 
to the sceptre. I have not done with 
them yet by a great deal. TheAttomey- 
ffeneial, if he is to be believed, would 
be &vourable if he durst 

*^ Sir C. Bunbuiy has, or at least had, 
a project for forming a posse to storm 
the minister in the doset. Wilberforoe, 
will he join or head the posse ? Wilber- 
force and H. Thornton, are they good 
Samaritans, or are they Priest and Le- 
viteT 

Bbnthax to Wiluam Wilberforoe. 

"9«A i>«c. 1801. 

^ As a spot in the Carte du Payi^ it 
may not be amiss that your protector- 
ship should be apprised that, in the 
Duke of Portland's reign, his prime mi- 
nister, Mr B., took a very active, though 
a very civil and covert part, against 
Panopticon. He had projects of his 
own, of which he made no secret to me: 
and took more occasions than one to 
endeavour to make me regard my own 
as desperate. I learned from different 
persons, that being in as bad odour at 
the Treasury as I could be, without 
having the like pretensions on the score 
of justice, his applications experienced, 
if possible, less attention than mine. 

^^ He once brought to my house his 
Grace eum Md iequeld tud to see what 
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was to be seen. At that time the 
works had long ago been taken to pieces 
and locked up : Panopticon model little 
better than a ruin ; so that had 1 even 
been in a humour for officiating as show-* 
man, no tolerable raree-show could have 
been made. I endured the honour, not 
being able to escape it; but, without 
any of those advertisements which I re- 
ceived afterwards, I saw enough to see 
that prepossessions and purposes were 
&r enough from being fitvourable. A 
point his Grace was clear about was, that 
a lantern so large as mine could not be 
so light as a long parallelogram room 
upon the London juan with glass in a 
small part of one of the short sides ; and 
as the model of the lantern was endosed 
in a room which is none of the lightest, 
experiment was unfortunately on his 
side. On another point, the existence 
of a spot within the buildiuff from whence 
eveiy part of it might be viewed at once, 
I was equally unfortunate : a staff which 
had been set up with a sight-hole in it 
for the marking of that spot, was among 
the fractured limbs of it ; and the as- 
surances that I gave him that the &bric 
had been put tG^;ether by measuremente 
made by an architect tor the express 
purpose of producing that effect, and 
that as many as had looked through the 
sight-hole had been witnesses of the 
production of it, were not fortunate 
enough to obtain signs of credence. 

** 1 have despato^ to the Taylor's for 
a handsome suit of clothes, for what is 
acknowledged to be the best part of a 
book-maker, his book : when it comes 
home, I propose sending it, in quality of 
representative of the remaining part, on 
a visit of homage to his Grace's succes- 
sor, of whom I have better hopes. 

** Parve (nee invideo) sine me liber 
ibis^ — a book in Russia, may, I hope, 
be accepted as an equivalent for apiece 
of card. 

Bentham to Sir William Pultenet. 

*^ Sir, — ^A man that obtains approba- 
tion such as yours, does not write in 
vain. 

^' The little work you speak of was a 
published one. Since my being favoured 
with your letter, I have looked out two 
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still smaller ones, (one of them bat a 
fragment,) and which being onpublished, 
can scarcely have met your eye. 

^* The fragment has for its subject, a 
situation I heA once some proq)ects of^ 
which are now smik by perfidy and op- 
pression, together with so many other 
prospects, and about half the property 
that should have served for their sup- 
port 

^ The other I send for the sake of a 
principle of political economy, which to 
me has long been a fundamental one, 
but which, if received in practice, would 
make a very extensive chan^ in our 
appetite for untaxable colonies — our 

E rejects for encouragement— our appre- 
ensions of discouragement in r^ud to 
particular branches of productive indus- 
try: consequently in our anxieties about 
treaties of commerce, our wan to punish 
people for not entering into treaties of 
commerce with us, our fean about tax- 
ing exports, («. e. taxing foreigners,) and 
a thousand other things. 

*' You have already my unpublished 
work intituled ^Panopticon.' I have a 
letter of yours rewarding me with your 
approbation of it These small scraps 
are an experiment upon your patience : 
say you have read Aem, you have paid 
me K>rthe next I send, and I have plenty 
for you upon the same terms. The ^De- 
fence of Usury,' and the anonymous 
*' Fragment on Government,' I suppose 
you may have read in your day since 
others did. Of my 4to ^Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and L^s-, 
lation,' scarce the existence is known 
here. I have pursued the investigation 
in detail, through almost every branch 
of legisktion; but scarce any part is 
finished, much less published, as it never 
happened to me to receive any the 
smallest reason for expecting that any- 
thing from me, would, in my own life- 
time at least, be of any use. I should 
have excepted one instance, and in that 
you see the sort of payment I have re- 
ceived. Once, indeed, (it just occurs to 
me,) Mr Rose, in the presence of Mr 
Pitt, did say to me, that he had read my 
pamphlet about Law Taxes, and that 
there should be no more Law Taxes. 
^^ My labours are not so perfectly un- 



known ou the other side of the water 
as on this. A friend of mine, whooe 
native language is French, and to whom, 
at his desire, I turned them over as so 
much lumber, has givmi them there a 
sort of currency. Some tokens of it 
are in the ^Biblioth^ue Britannique,' m 
ioumal by Professor Pictet of Geneva, 
lately elected to the Tribunate. Three 
volumes of ^ Ideas,' long ago forgotten 
by their author, are (I understand) to 
make their appearance in Paris before 
the month is out Meantime they have 
put me up at the Institute as one of the 
three candidates for the sort of distinc- 
tion lately conferred on Major Bennel 
and Sir Jos^h Banks. So much the 
worse, perhaps, for me here. The word 
candidate seems to imply solicitation. 
Directly or indirectly, I had no more 
hand in the matter tlum you had. All 
I have ever known about it is from the 
newepapers. 

^* I have run on into the usual lo- 

Juaciousness of complaining egoUsm. 
t is time I should beg your pardion, and 
subscribe myself. Sir, yours, &c. 

'' P.S. — ^u you have read the Treasury 
Re^rts, you will have supposed my 
business to have gone off upon a disa- 
greement about terms. A studied fiJse- 
hood : no disagreement on my part iJwut 
an^rthing. l%e real grounds of relin- 
quidunent have been a succession of con- 
cealed pronuses, which they have never 
dared either to deny or to avow, but 
which I have evidence of. In the 28th 
Finance Report, is a guarded history 
(by me) of acourse of four years' perfidy. 

It has since been doubled." 

• • * • * 

^In the course of the eight yean' 
provocation I have endurec^ I think 
you must have given me credit for 
something in the way of eangfnnd and 
prudence at least, in never having 
stooped to go to Acheson with my 
story : oh, how would his chops water, 
did he but know of the honiu boudke I 
could treat him with ! 

^^ Should Lord Pelham wish to see 
the substance of the paper in print, (fot 
example to serve him as an ostensible 
warrant for doing his duty, and to 
afford him the plea of necessity ior 
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breaking so nuuij illegal and corrupt 
promises as there will be to break,) he 
oould be aooommodated without diOr 
onltj. The hostilities in it would cost 
me much less trouble to put out, than it 
did to put tiiem in« They were put in, 
why? — because the conduct of tlus pre- 
aent Administration has all along been 
snob to me, as never to hold out to me 
any hopea but from their fears. 

^ Losing the post of yesterday, has 
since given me time for runningover 
CoUins's continuation of his N. S. Wales 
history, from September 1796 to Au- 
gust 1801. The predictions I had 
hazarded as above, are verified to a 
degree astonishing e'wn to myself. The 
Hiost promising settlements THawkes- 
bury and Norfolk Island) either aban- 
doning, or recommended to beabandoned. 
Famine, at the times of the greatest 
iNMBible future plenty, at all times pro- 
CMible from any one of five sources : — 
1. Drought; 2. inundation; 3. Fire— na- 
tural; 4. Incendiarism; and 5. Savage 
hostility, against which defence is un- 
availing. As to returns to England, 
the idea of preventing them on the part 
of expirees (an imprisonment always 
illegal) is now disclamied, though ille^ 
exoeptions continue to be made. Re- 
toms by non-expirees less and less pre- 
▼entible. The profligacy always uni- 
versal, and at its maximum : the D. of 
P. with Mr K., with full notice of it, 
spreading lies to the contrary, for no 
better purpose than that of punping to 
the whims of Lord B. about his Mill- 
bank estate, to the prejudice of his real 
interests, as dedared by aU his profes- 
sional advisers. Impeachable matter 
crowds in, in such quantities, the only 
perplexity is about the choice. A single 
drop in this ocean of guilt, and that 
demonstrable by record, has been de- 
clared assets for impeachment by pro- 
fessional men of the first eminence— no 
party men, and in the coolest blood. I 
have exhausted my own paper, and (I 
fear) your patience. — Yours with the 
truest respect, 

" J. B. 

" Talk of bastiUes ?— N. 8. Wales the 
true bastille; the other, if true, a mole- 
hill to a mountam." 



On the 20th, Sir Charles Bunbury 
received a letter from Lord Pelham, as 
follows :r— 

«< Wimbledon^ im August^ 1802. 

^My dbar Sir Charles, — I have 
received Mr Bentham's papers, and I 
will find out what steps have been 
taken by the Treasury before I send for 
him, as it appears to me, that to give 
him any frdse hopes, would, in the pre- 
sent state of his mind, produce the very 
worst effects. At all events, I will 
a{^ly my mind to the subject, and en- 
deavour to get someUiing settled before 
the meeting of Parliament — ^With very 
sincere regard, ever yours most futh- 
fuUy." 

Bbntham to Sir Charles Bunbury. 

" Q, S. P., 21«f Avgusty 1802— 
sent^M. 

**My dear Sir, — I have this mo- 
ment to thank you for your kind letter, 
midosing that of Lord Pelham. And 
has this passed upon Sir Charles Bun- 
bury for ' iotief action ' f M v dear Sir, 
you have not been at the udt lately. 
This is the old lay, over and over, for 
the hundredth time. This is Sancho- 
niathon and the Cosmogony, again and 
again, with Ephraim Jenkins, Pitt, 
£>se. Long, Kmg, Portland, Adding- 
ton, Robertson, li^throp Murray at the 
bottom of it. 

^^ To be serious. In your situation, 
stranger as you happily are to the in- 
cidents with which my memory is 
stocked, in such minute detail and such 
unhappy abundance, his letter appears 
to have produced (as it was but natural 
it should produce) the effect it was in- 
tended to produce — viz., that of spear- 
ing to ^ imply approbation.' But what 
^probation f that very approbation 
which was somewhat more than implied 
almost a twelvemonth ago, but without 
producing the smaUest particle of that 
^ eaiiifaetum^ the hope of which (such 
is your good opinion of your friend) 
continues notwithstanding to be pro- 
duced by it. For my own part, I wi^h 
it were possible to ma to see anything 
better in it than a qualie ah incepto — ^a 
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peraeTerance in the same system of 
complicity and evasion, that he and his 
coUeagnes adopted at their entrance into 
the Ministry, with the materials for 
decision passing through their hands, 
and staring them in the face. Till the 
meeting of Parliament he has obtained 
a respite from yon, (so he thinks at 
his talk about *' endeavours : ' 



hi 



when Parliament meets, he shirks you 
(as before) as long as he can ; and when 
ou have caught him at last, and forced 
lim to speak out, then it is that you 
will learn, that he is sorry for ity but 
his * endeavours* have been fruitless, 

^^ The amusement it affords me, to see 
what turn evasion takes in such a mind, 
in such a situation, and in such circum- 
stances, is the only satisfaction I have 
derived from his epistle. The two char- 
acters in which he affects to view me, 
are— that of a patient labouring under 
a sort of mental derangement, (though, 
the hope is, but a temporary one,) and 
that of a suitor^-an unfledged suitor — 
prone to embrace phantoms for realities, 
and panting for the felicity of fsdling at 
his feet. As to ^ ^Aa present state of* 
my ' mindy you may venture to assure 
his lordship, that it is precisely the same 
as it was above a twelvemonth ago, as 
be has seen in my papers (if he has 
been pleased to look at them)— in my 
papers of that date — as it has been ever 
since, and as it will continue to be, so 
long as the like impressioiis continue to 
be made upon it by the action of the 
like causes. He may see the same 
mind, in the same state, in my printed 
evidence, as laid, in June, 1798, before 
the Ck>mmittee of Finance : and, if such 
things were worth preserving, you 
yourself, my good Sir, could furnish 
nim with some copies of it, written four 
years earlier, at a time when perfidy 
and corruption were in the bud, and 
when Lord Spencer, after seating him- 
self for the first time at the same taUe 
with Mr Pitt, stood up and said, / am 
now above the law — Mr Pitt answering 
and saying. So you are. For his lord- 
ship's determination not to ^ give ' me 
any of those ^ false hopes' which, in a 
state of mind less compassionable, an- 
other man in my place might have been 



treated with, and which I have been 
saved from being plied with, in con- 
sideration of tbd tremendous effisots 
(these indescribi^le ^ worst ^ects' ) of 
which an implication of that sort m^t, 
in my place, have been productive, he 
is certainly not to be blamed: not in- 
deed in respect of any such bad effeota, 
or an^ effects, that any machinery in 
use mr the raising of such phantoms 
could have produced, (for all the powers 
of medianiBm could not add anything 
to the exhibitions of that sort that have 
been so familiar to me for these eight 
years,) but because no attempt in that 
way can be of any use to him and his 
associates, whereaa the abstaining from 
it leaves a load the less on their (marac- 
ter and their conscience. 

^' Throughout the whole of the busi- 
ness, from the time when the finger of 
corrupt and clandestine opposition was 
held up by the first in the train of suc- 
cessive lords, the general rule has been 
to give nothing but ^ hopes,' and those 
hopes ' f&lse' ones. Witness one sam- 
ple instead of a thousand :—H>rder8— 
official orders— (24th March, 1800,) to 
make preparations for 2000 convicts — 
these orders, in a letter, concerted, be- 
tween the two floors of the Treasury, 
for the express (and afterwards even 
avowed!) purpose of making a pre- 
tence for giving none.* All this (you 
say) is old and stale. The new incident 
then is, that for onc^—pro hdc vice — 
this rule is now (it seems) to be de- 
parted from : departed from, not dejure^ 
but ex gratidy in consideration of the 
particular circumstances of this veiy 
particular case. Understand always, 
provided his lordship continues to the 
end in the sentiments now professed: 
an expectation, in which this very 
letter forbids me to indulge myself. 

" I will tell you, my good Sir, what 
their plan is, and what my chance is 
under it:— judge whether it can con- 
tent me. 

'' In the first place, they £a11 at the 
feet of the sack of oats : that gained, 
(which is impossible,) then, with that 
in their hand, they foil at the feet (such 
feet as adders have) of the dectf adder : 
— I mean the pious lord, who is so 
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well known to take that hero of Scrip- 
tme histoTy for his model: but lest 
they should fail in either — (and they 
will £eu1 in both) — ^thence oome the ex- 
peditions of disooveiy — the expeditions 
lor ^Jindinff out what 9tep$ have been 
taken at the Treaeuryy and the feare 
about the ^giving* of ^faXie hopee' 
Shut aeainst eyerything that oould be 
said about his land, and about the 
effect of the Penitentiary establishment 
upon the value of it, by his land-sur- 
veyor and his land-steward, you will 
judge whether the ears of that person- 
age are likely to open themselves with 
more feunlity upon thoee topics to the 
representations of a first Lord of his 
Majest/s Treasury, or his Majest/s 
Secretary of State. 

^So long ago as the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1801, Mr Vansittart Tas declared 
by him in a letter, copy of which had 
been already for a month or two in the 
hands of Lord Pelham at his lordship's 
desire, as signified to you,) — Mr Van- 
sittart, acting Secretary to the Trear 
snry, was labouring in the fruitless en- 
deavour of finding * an opportunity of 
eomulting with I^d Pelham,' * Now, 
on the 19th of August, 1802, Lord 
Pelham, on his part, is setting out on 
this his expedition of discovery, bent 
upon ^findvng out* (maugre all con- 
cealments) ^ what steps have been taken 
bjr the Treasury,' — i.e. by Mr Van- 
sittart: — ^the packet put by you as 
above into his lordship s hands, certify- 
ing that no stepe at M had been taken 
by the Treasury, other than those ex- 
hibited by it, and the motionlees state 
of the business being the declared cause 
why he was then troubled with it 

**A11 this while, within a stone's 
throw of both these ministers, whose 
efforts to find one another out, at the 
distance of the two contiguous floors of 
the same house, had for a twelvemonth 
been so unavailing — ^in sight of them 
both, sat Mr (now Sir Evan) Nepean, 
from whom both personages, and above 
both Mr Addington, were determined 
with equal resolution never to ^Jind 



* See Correepondence with Vansittart in chap, 
xiii. of the Memoirt. 



out what itepe* to his (& Evan's) 
knowledge ^ Aoi been taken by the 
Treaiury* (the former Treasury) in 
the businesfr--determined by this most 
coercive of all reasons, that he was the 
only man in office from whom they 
could be appreheneive of receiving any 
true account of it. 

"*■ In a copy I sent, of this letter of 
Mr Vansittart's, among other papers, 
in December last, to Mr Wilberforoe, I 
find a comment which accompanied it 
in pencil, in these words : — *' When Mr 
Wilberforce spoke on the subject to 
Lord Pelham, neither Mr Vansittart, 
nor either of the Mr Addington's, had 
Aa<l any such opportunity.' They knew 
better things. They did not intend to 
have it : they durst not have it, to any 
purpose. 

^^To return to his lordship's letter. 
The point I looked to in it, was — 
whether, amidst so much guilt--by the 
former people, amidst accusations upon 
accusations, never yet denied — fre- 
quently, though always in the view 
of adding to it, even confessed — any 
symptoms were to be found of those 
regretty which, in his situation, a man 
who meant honestly and rieally intended 
to turn over a new leaf, would, in my 
view of the matter^ not ^^aaemhle. Find- 
ing no such indications, my exertions, 
il mean in the line spoken of in my 
ormer letters,) far from being relaxed, 
will be quidkened by the intended 
opiafie. 

^ One thing I understand pretty dis- 
tinctly: datee are to me a sufficient 
proof of it. It is after taking a week to 
hear,t andheanng accordingly, and from 
the Treasury, not only what steps have 
been taken, but what steps (under Pro- 
vidence) will be taken, thi^ he is set- 
ting out upon his expedition, to that 
unknown and distant dime, for the dis- 
covery of the facts that have been in 
his pocket for these six weeks. Li this 
circumstancemy little mind, ^'even in the 
present state of Uy reads the i^esent 
state of two great ones. I see terror 
enough in both places : not yet enough, 

•h « Mr letter waa tent to him to faU house in 
town, 12lh Aognrt, 1802. His letter to Sir C. 
Bonboiy it dated i9th Aogmt.** 
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indeed, to open either of them like the 
little one to fearless honesty, bnt, how- 
ever, to drive gentlemen npon this 
fresh and speaking attempt at evaflion, 
instead of their former silenee. I see 
enough to put them npon employing the 
time they think they have thus gained : 
upon employing it, and even in good 
earnest, in holding councils of war about 
the job, with those from whom they 
received it ; and in those councils con- 
sidering which of the two repugnant 
ennigements it were best to break de- 
fimtively, (the original legal engage- 
ment, or the last in the succession of 
illegal ones :) and in the former event, 
(bemg the most probable one,) by what 
kind of botcheiy the breach may be best 
cobbled. It is to this that his lordship's 
mind is ^at all events' to ^ajwly' itself: 
forif ithad anymore straightforward, any 
less crooked object — ^what should have 
hindered its applying itself to it near a 
twelvemonth ago,* upon the spur of 
those impressions which even then it 
found its convenience in pretending to 
have received ? What has it been ap- 
plying itself to all this while ? — ^what is 
it now applying itself to ? What was 
it put for where it is ? What did it 
take the sceptre for from King Loff ? 
Was it to give him a King Stump for 
successor? 

^^ In November last, at the latest, 
(how much earlier I know not,) Lord 
Pelham thought New South Wales a 
bad thing ; he thought the Penitentiary 
plan a good thing. At that same time 
he knew (for all his industry could not 
prevent him from knowing) that it was 
his duty to see to the carrying of that 
good thing into effect, without a mo- 
ment's further delay; and that every 
day lost to it was not only a day of 
fraud, corruption, and injustice, but a 
day of contempt and disobedience to 
Pariiament And now it is, that at the 
end of nine months from that time, after 
promise upon promise, and neglect upon 
neglect, and aner reoeivinff papers upon 
papers, the object of which was to ren- 



* ** December or NoiFember 1801, Mr Wilber- 
foree, m he told me in December, bad been ipeek- 
ing to Lord Pelhuo, by whom the wotimenii ex- 
prened were fiivoanble.^ 



der it no longer practicable for him not 
to know what he could not but know 
already, — now when the post of neglect 
and ignorance is no longer tenable, — ^now 
it is at last, that he is to ^ apply kis 
mind' to the subject, under the declared 
apprehension, that any hopes that might 
be entertained of seeing his Majes^s 
Secretanr of State, and tJie Fiisl Lord 
of his Majeet/s Treasury do their duty, 
might prove ^ false ' oueel 

^^ One thing I should be glad to know, 
as to the ^ present state' of that same 
noble mind. Is it out of doubt with 
him, or is it not yet out of doubt, that 
there is no such virtue in New Sonth 
Wales, as to quash an imperative law of 
Parliament, and to rescind the engage- 
ments taken in regard to Panopticon 
in consequence? In the former case, 
why does he not come forward with his 
declared support immediately? In the 
other case, why did he not call upon 
me for the pryfered papers, the object 
of which was to put an end to all such 
doubts ? I mean always to all pretences 
of such doubts ? My calculation was — 
that, for appearance sake, at least, his 
lordship might wish to have it supposed, 
that it was Dy considerations relative to 
the merits that his suffrage, if fitvourable 
to Panopticon, had been sained: that 
accordingly he would eiraer read or 
make as y he had read, those piqiers : 
but in this you see already one article 
in my apprehended budget of ^fiUse 
hopes' 

^ If, instead of wavering between cor- 
ruption and incorruption, and to hide his 
indecision, pretending to be going upon 
sham errands, while he was sounding 
the ground, and looking out for loop- 
boko — My instead of this, he had decided 
manfuUy, and taken at once the post of 
duty, a letter still shorter than even this 
short one might have sufficed. There 
lies the engagement of his predecessor 
for the 2000 prisoners : there lies the me- 
morial, (I mean the suppressed one you 
put into his hands,) expressive of the 
terms grounded on that engagemmit: 
those very terms, to which the approba- 
tion of Mr Long had been whispered 
oyer and over again to Mr Nepean, 
under the determination of not granting 
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either those terms or any other. To 
send this memorial to the Ireasory, with 
a letter luging compliance with the 
prayer of it, tMw, and m, the one thing 
needfbl on his lordship's part I mean 
oficiaUy^ and in hlack and white : ver- 
bal explanations might have been suffi- 
cient for the rest This was exactly the 
coarse taken in 1794 by Mr Dondas, to 
wash his hands of the cormption he saw 
even then going on, between Mr Pitt 
and the first of the titled sabscribers to 
his statne. Think not, however, that 
I mean this as a judgment, altogether 
peremptory y upon his lordship's honesty : 
but you see, that if the badness of these 
^9ery worst seeds' dependsnpon the tan- 
guin0M9$ ot my ^ hopes,' nothing very 
serions is to be apprehended. 1 shall 
be upon the look-out for you, at the 
time you have the goodness to mention. 
By that time, sincerity will have been 
manifested or disproved. More could 
XKrt be done by man than you have done : 
you see I have scarce left myself room 
to tiiank you for it, or to stomp upon 
my gratitude the mark of 

" Jebbmy + Benthah." 

Bbmtham to RoMnxT. 
" Q. S. P., 21th Augusty 1802. 

** My dear Romillt, — ^The enemy 
begins to squeak. Judge from the fol- 
lowing letter.* 

^ To understand it rightly, you must 
understand, that the ^papers,' there 
epoken o^ are papers breathing fire and 
flame, full of scorn and menace. No 
small part of the spirit which animated 
them was extracted from a former opin- 
ion of yours, defcscated from the caput 
martuum of croaking and despondency 
that diluted it l^ould their cowardice 
pove true to me, (heaven knows whether 
It will or no,) it will nuse the British 
Constitution in your estimation a few 
pegs. 

^ Have at 'em again — I follow up 
my blow : not a moment's respite. Your 
fresh qnnion completes their petrifica- 
tion: it is the head of Medusa staring 
upon them from Minerva's breast. Do 

* The latter from Lord Polham to Sir C. Ban- 
bvy, above. 



not hurry yourself: no immediate de- 
mand for the litera scripta : the esprit 
of it, like the wind of a cannon ball, lays 
them prostrate for the present" 

Sib Charles Bunbubt to Bbkthah. 
^Chester, August 29. 

"Dear Sib, — Perhaps I have too 
little suspicion, and yon, from the treat- 
ment you have met with, too much; but 
what I know, and what I have heard of 
Lord Pelham, is much in his favour ; 
and I cannot, therefore, without proof, 
conceive him guilty of practising eva- 
sions and artifices, which would disgrace 
not only a Minister's secretary, but even 
his porter. 

" Lord Pelham may be, and I believe 
is, inclined to support the Panopticon 
sptem ; but he may not have the power 
to control the adverse opinions of his 
colleagues in office: and Mr Addington, 
perchance, may have imbibed the preju- 
dices of Mr Pitt, to whom I have always 
attributed the delays and vexations you 
have sufiered." 

Bentham to Dumont. 

"" August 29, ie02. 

" Now for a bit of an intrigue, worthy 
of the talents of the omnium intrigan^ 
tium intriaantissimus, the (lenevo- 
An^lo-Gallico, the Reverend Squire 
Citizen Montaineer. 

" Oh but, my dear Dumont, I had 
forgot myself. I have need of you: 
it is, theiefore, both a bounden and an 
mcumbent duty of mine, to be veiy civil 
to you. Therefore, never you mind the 
abuse in the first paragraph— regard it 
asnon-avmti. 

"The letter in the other column will 
inform you of the present state of my 
expectations in regard to Panopticon : 
ta&ing with it this explanation, that the 
piqwrs therein flpok^ of are letters and 
other papers of mine, which, though 
addressed partly to Sir C. Bunbury, 
were written for the edification of his 
Majest/s Secretary of State and his 
colleague, and are as full of fire and 
flame, and scorn and menace, to Pitt 
and Portland, &c. &c., Addiuffton him- 
self not excluded, and Lord Pelham 
half-included, as I could cram them: 
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and then a comment ^m me on thia 
very letter went immediately after to 
Sir Charles, with whom it lies as a de- 
posit, readj to be produced and pnb- 
ushed inter aliay in the character of a 
prophecy of perfidy, should such be the 
event. 

^ You are looked for at Pitris, (Ro- 
milly tells me,) in September. I am 

f lad of it for divers reasons : this goes by 
Im, and stays with him, till you meet. 
As everybody is, or will be at Paris, 
some of the leaders of Opposition will 
therefore be there: as, ror example, 
your friend, Lord Holland ; and, accor- 
ding to the newspapers, even the Coiy- 
phsBUs of the Foxes. 

" I have, of late, made a discovery of 
a piece of villany on the part of ritt, 
Portland, and others of the late gang, 
which, for the sake not only of jus- 
tice and humanity, (both very pretty 
thinffs, children of the utility fiuiily,) 
but for the sake of this old constitution 
of ours, fforgive my weakness, I cannot 
but confess, that I have a whoreson 
kind of tenderness that hangs on me,) 
I should like to see punished. 

^^ Of their multiplied enormities, there 
are some which are not so completely 
involved in Endish grim-gribber, but 
that you can understand them perfectly. 

I. As to New South Wales. 

** Since the foundation of this penal 
colony in 1787, convicts have been sent 
thither under sentences of transportation 
for various terms — ^mostly seven years ; 
a few for life ; still fewer for fourteen 
years. This, under a variety of Acts of 
parliament— say from twenty to thirty, 
made for the punishment of so many 
modifications of delinauency, almost all 
coming under the head of depredation ; 
nme out of ten perhaps sentenced only 
for seven years, and more or less of 
those seven years expired before they 
were shipped off. In direct breach of 
all these Acts of Pariiament, they have 
given orders upon orders to their Gover- 
nor of New South Wales ; in virtue of 
which orders, the convicts, upon the ex- 
piration of their respective terms, have 
been confined there, t. e., destined to be 
confined there for life : adding thereby 



to a temporary legal punishmeat a per- 
petual illegal one. 

^ 2. To the above illegal oonfinemoit 
and banishment, they have, moreover^ 
added various lengths and modifications 
of ^^jy illegal bonda^. 

^ 3. Ine unexampled distance from 
the principal seat of government, added 
to the particular character of the peo]^ 
to be governed, required powers to be 
vested in a single hand — powers very 
little short of pure despotism,— of itseu 
a pretty sufficient reason why no sack 
colony should have been established. 
Understanding this, and fearing to ap|4y 
to Parliament for such powers, Pitt & 
Ck>. have been all along setting Uieir 
government to legislate in all manner of 
cases, without legal power for legisLi- 
ting in any one. Powers for some pur- 
pose, and in respect of some classes of 
persons, he has: but, upon the whole 
of the mass of power, of all sorts, exer- 
cised by him, about half has been illegal : 
and thereby there is not a creature, 
that has ever been in any sort of office 
in the colony, that is not, at tiiis mo- 
ment, liable to be ruined over and over 
again by actions at law for what he has 
done : some, perhaps, liable to suffer as 
for murder. 

^^4. Among the destmed, as above, to 
perpetual confinement, are numbers who, 
mstead of the seven years, had smaller 
lengths of time remaining unexpired 
when sent thither : some no more than 
two years : my brother, by implication 
to Lord Pelmim, stopped one or two 
that were on the point of being sent 
thither as above for life, though periu^M, 
before their arrival thither, their respec- 
tive legal terms — the legal part of their 
punishment — ^would be at an end. The 
exact length of time, and the number 
thus circumstanced, cannot be distinctly 
mentioned, but would be ascertained in 
case of a Parliamentary inquiry from 
the official booker. 

^^ 5. In several instances whole ship- 
loads of convicts have been sent oot 
without sending out with them any ac- 
counts exhibiting their respective terms: 
and by this most scandalous, and per- 
haps wilful neglect, their bondage, as 
well as their confinement, has been ren- 
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dered indefinite in duration, not to saj 
perpetual. Their terms expired, when 
they have claimed their liberty, or have 
tried to exeroise it by getting away, they 
bare been flogged. 

^ 6. Somachfor criminalityon the part 
of the arch-tyrants here at borne: now 
for punishment. What they have been 
doing there for these fourteen or fifteen 
years is an offence, not oidy against 
Magna Charta^ (as per Lord (Joke,) but 
agiunst the BiU of Rights and the Ha^ 
beas Corpus act. They are liable at the 
suit of any individual thus confined, (be- 
sides damages £500 to the party in- 
jured,) to the punishment called a Prm- 
munire: a part of which consists of 
general confiscation, together with im- 
prisonment for life, and the king's power 
of pardon is in this instance taken away 
by the same statute. 

"The ground of the above state- 
ments, as to matter of fact, is constituted 
partly by private intelligence, but prin- 
cipally by the printed accounts given of 
the colony by the late Judge Advocate 
of it. Captain fnow Lieutenant-colonel) 
Collins of the Marines. His first volume 
published in 1790 : a second just come 
out now, in 1802. He is a professed 
panegyrist, dedicating his first volume 
to the ostensible founder, the late Lord 
Sydney : his second, to the present 
manager. Lord Hobart: the abominations 
came out through his candour, partly, 
perhaps, through holes in his discern- 
ment. 

" The nuitter of law has been dis- 
covered by me (together with the facts) 
within these few weeks; and the accuracy 
of the views I have taken of the matter 
of law, has received the most unreserved 
confirmation from Romilly. 

" I have ready for the press, inter alioy 
a pamphlet with this title, ^ The True 
Bastille, showing the outra^ offered 
to law, justice, and humaniW, by Mr 
Pitt and his associates, in the i&undation 
and mana^ment of the penal colony of 
New South Wales. By J. Bentham of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law.'* 
It is the same (except a trifling part 

* This mm pablished under the name cf ** A. 
Fleft for the Constitution.** See tiie Works, toL 
It. p. 24d €t «0ff. 

Vol. XI. 



having nothing to do with law) that 
Ro miBy has revised for me. 

" "Were I to publish now, before Par- 
liament is in readiness to do anything, 
the great probability is that the colony 
would be in a flame: for ships are going 
thither, nor from hence only, but from 
America and other countries, frequently: 
and as they are ready for revolution, most 
of them, at all times, without any pre- 
tence, a fortiori would they be when 
general independence, on the part of all 
whose terms were expired, could be seen 
to have the sanction of the law. Uy there- 
fore, I publish at all, it will not be till 
the meeting of Parliament ; because then, 
and not till then, there would be a power 
in the coimtiy capable of preventing the 
flame from breaking out, by sending out 
legal powers. 

^ Parliament would certainly pass a 
Bill of Indemnity: so farat least as tosave 
the Secretaries of State andperhapsmem- 
bers of the Council Board, with their re- 
spective subordinates, for so many years, 
from such tremendous punishment. Qod 
forbid they should not ! But it is some- 
thing for an Homuncio like myself to 
put all these potentates into jeopardy, and 
force Parliament to act : and though Op- 
position would not be able, if they wished 
it, to prevent the Bill of Indemnity from 
passing, yet they might, I should think, 
make sure of getting the whole official 
history of the colony liud before Parlia- 
ment, (it would be the usual course,) 
and thereby expose their enormities, at 
any rate, to public shame, and possibly 
even mt^e them glad to compound for 
some inferior censure. 

^ Another pamphlet of mine, ready 
for the press, will have some such title as 
the following: — ' Panopticon vernu'New 
South Wales. Showing the complete 
and incurable repugnancy of the system 
of penal colonization to the several ends 
of penal justice, as contrasted with the 
decree of perfection in which the same 
objects are provided for under the Peni- 
tentiary system, kept in suspense for 
these eight years by corrupt influence, 
in contempt of an imperative law of 
Parliament, and a long train of engage- 
ments grounded on it.' This, having no- 
thing to do with law, Romilly has not 
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seen. Though I should agree with 
Ministry, the substance of it might be 
published, though with a tamer title, to 
warrant their proceeding in consequence. 

^' A third, likewise ready for the press, 
is, ^ Observations on a late exercise of 
Legislatire Power by the Duke of Port- 
land, his associates and subordinates, in 
contempt of Parliament.' 

" For the purpose of obstructing Pan- 
opticon, on the 14th of October, 1799, 
by a letter which he had the unnecessary 
folly to sign with his own hand, haying 
tiie two ex-lawyers, his under-secretanr 
King, and his mentor Baldwin, for ad- 
visers, (which letter being ashamed and 
afraid of^ they have endeavoured to sup- 
press, though to no purpose, I having a 
«opy of it,) he hds feJlen into the follow- 
ing impeachable heresies: his doctrines 
and his acts serving for the explanation 
and crimination of one another : — 

^^ 1. Professing a determination, of his 
own authority, to prevent the execution 
of an imperative Act of Parliament (the 
one made for me, 34 Geo. III. c 84) 
without any reason assigned. 

*^ 2. Professing for thuB same purpose 
an intention of crowding the existing 
jails with such convicts as ought to have 
been consigned to Panopticon, in con- 
tempt of another Act of Parliament, 19 
Oeo. m. c 74. 

^ 3. Assuming by his own authority 
the power of taxation, by throwing the 
expense of such convicts upon the con- 
tributors to the Poor-rates, instead of 
the general fund assigned by Parliament. 

'^ To me this letter seems to consti- 
tute an impeachable offence. It is in 
direct repugnance to the Bill of Rights. 
It appears m the same light to RomiUy : 
though he takes my account of the letter, 
not having time to examine my argu- 
ment on ^e subject of it. Agreeing so 
perfectly with my other argument, con- 
taining a most extensive mass of law, 
the probability is that he would not find 
in my statement in the present case any 
veiy material incorrectness. 

^' In case of the present ministry's 
agreeing so far with me as to fulfil those 
engagements in which I am concerned, 
their pride and their incanacity together 
would prevent them (I make li^e doubt) 



from endeavouring to make any such 
bargain as would put it out of my power 
to lend a hand towards bringing ihem 
or their predecessors to shame at least, 
if not to justice. Looking upon their 
exposure as a ven^ important benefit to 
the constitution, I would resist any such 
bargain as strenuously as possible. But 
lest at the worst I ^ould find myself 
forced to submit to it, one object of the 
present letter is to put it out of my 
own power to deprive the coontiy al- 
together of so nseful an example. I^ 
therefore, any fiavourable opportunity 
should present itself, and if you see the 
matter in the same light as I do, (or do 
not decidedly see it in an opposite one,) 
you will embrace such opportunity, my 
dear Dnmont, and with your skill in 
paving, pave Uie way for me for a junc- 
tion with some of your Opposition poten- 
tates for this purpose. Even without 
me, CoUins's book, if they have but in- 
dustry to sift it, would afford them a very 
good ostensible ground : though having 
paid so much attention to the subject, 
and made so many constitutional disco- 
veries in it, which nobody ever made 
before, their indolence would, I think, 
find its account in one way or other, in 
taking the benefit of my industry. Sore 
enough, through the whole period of 
Pitt's administration, they never in any 
instance took ground comparable in 
strength to this : and unless they have 
made a vow to the goddess of Folly, to 
prefer matter of vague declamation to 
the most perfect legal solidily, they will 
jump mast high at the first mention of 
such an opening. 

^' Romuly, l£ough agreeing with me^ 
so completely in all the points of law, 
yet has no hope of success from any of 
them. But this despondency arises m>m 
a sort of general tone of croaking ho 
has given into, and is founded, as he 
himself declares, on his contempt for the 
judgment of Opposition, and his persua- 
sion of the imperturbable servility of 
Parliament. It is not that this narticu- 
lar ground is not strong enough, but that 
in his view of the public mind on all 
sides of it — no ground whatever, not even 
the strongest, would be strong enough. 

"You may imagine how clear and 
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decided Romilljr is since he has given 
me his opinion in black and white, for 
the express purpose (at my request) of 
my making any, even the most public 
use of it. If ^ou find vcnj difficulty 
about undertakmg any of tlus, he could 
ffiye you explanation of it : but he not 
being such an intriguant as you are, I do 
not wish you to give him any unneces- 
sary trouble about it 

*^ I have lived too ionf in this wicked 
world,and set too little value upon every- 
thing contained in it, to think it worth 
my while to go, ci^ in hand, to them, 
or any of them, for this or any other 
purpose. Neither oA this nor on any 
other occasion should I think, on an^ 
consideration, to become one of their 
gang for general purposes. Neither on 
this, nor on any other Parliament, or 
anywhere else, in speaking or writing, 
would I maintain a single proposition, of 
the truth of which I were not myself 
persuaded, to save them all (myself in- 
cluded) ^m the gallows. Joining, then, 
in this attack upon the enemy, I should 
defend him against the very next, if it 
appeared to me unmerited. As to serv- 
ing me, if they offer to put it on that 
footing, bid them go to the devil. What 
I want is to serve the constitution. 

^ There are some of them so profli- 
ffate that, for the sake of mining the 
better attack upon the Ministry, they 
would be ghid to set New South Wales 
in a flame, and some hundreds of throats 
cut on both sides, and would spread the 
intelligence prematurely with that view. 
This is a danger, for such intriguers as 
you and me to guard against I should 
hope Charles Fox might be trusted for 
taking the requisite precautions for pre- 
venting any such mischief: but you 
know best, and that others I would not 
trust I should think it would chime 
in particularly well with the rout Charles 
Fox has fdways been making about the 
according to him unnecessary suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act : as like- 
wise the pother that Sir F. Burdett 
would be disposed to keep up for the 
purpose of the Election question about 
his Bastille: had all he said about it 
been tnie, it would have been but a 
mouse-trap to mine. 



'^ Romilly will have it, that neither 
Opposition, nor the Ministry, nor the 
public at large, care a straw about con- 
victs—or would manifest any sort of 
resentment for any injustice that ever 
has been, or could be done to them. 
Admitting this, and considering them 
all as 80 many logs of wood, that could be 
made use of as so many clubs to beat 
the ministry past and present about the 
head with, — ^for such a purpose I should 
think it worth their while to regard these 
logs as sentient ones, and for the good 
of the cause to speak of them with the 
most edifying tenderness. HomeTooke, 
I am clear, would sell his soul to ten 
thousand devils for the satisfeu^tion of 
contributing to such a means as that of 
a genera] massacre in New South Wales. 
In my hearing he has defended Septem- 
brization, and wished (in a large and 
mixed company) to see it imitated here. 

" Ifi by any puffing of yours, — and, 
my dear Dumont, you have a tolerable 
good hand at puffing, (^witness PrefiEMses 
to ^ Dumont Principes, ) — you can puff 
any of those potentates into a persua- 
sion that by any means they might be 
able to get a good attack upon Pitt and 
Ck>., wiUi the Roses, Longs, and Port- 
lands of the age, you would do this coun- 
try, I think, and the general interests 
of justice and humanity some service ; 
and opportunities might present them- 
selves, if not at Paris, in this country, 
before the meeting of Parliament 

*' It would be Tost labour for me to 
attempt to direct your eye to this, or 
that, or t'other man, as a likely person : 
all this will be as much in your eye, and 
much more in your knowledge, than in 
mine. If Lord Henry had stuff and 
spunk enough in him ior such business, 
would it not be a good commonplace 
declamation topic enough to bring him 
into notice. N.B. It is that sort of 
thing that might be taken up in either 
House. 

^^ If by accident yon should light on 
anybody, and excite his concupiscence, 
do not let him come to me abruptly to 
satisfy it ; but let me hear from you first 
to prepare me. 

*^ I see a somebody has begun puffing 
in the Moniteur at last, who I hope and 
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suppose is Gallois, acoording to your 
woTd. Bnt the wretch has not put his 
name. Why not? Is he afraid of be- 
ing sent to the Temple for it-«-yoar 
new Bastille ? 

** I wish to God I could steal over 
the herring pond to you for a week or 
two ; but just at present it is not to be 
thought of. 

^^Sir Charles Bunbuiy has offered 
himself to make mention in Parliament 
as to anything that concerns me per- 
sonally. I may possiUy beg of him to 
make a motion for the publication (by 
the House) of some documents sup- 
pressed to my prejudice, — to wipe away 
the imputation that was endeavoured 
to be cast upon me Vy Rose and Lon^, 
as if it had been my fault that Panopti- 
con waa not set up, inasmuch as I had 
insisted upon an increase of terms. The 
point seems trivial : but as it was a most 
gross lie, and the refutation of it would 
bring to light a most dirty fraud on their 
part, the idea of such a thing struck 
terror into them before, and would dis- 
tress them beyond measure upon the 
revival of it 

'* What am I writing all this to you 
for? You are a dead man: and the 
proof of it is my never having received 
a syllable from you in answer to the 
letter I had the credulity to address to 
you to Geneva posts restante^ upon the 
lOuth of your perfidious assurances. 

^' Adieu, my dear Dumont ; be a good 
boy and write to me." 

Bbittham to Charles Abbot. 

" FricU^, Qd September^ 1802. 

^^ If^ on grounds purely public, or at 
any rate completely exclusive of all 
private regard for me, yon cannot find 
sufiicient motives for taking upon you 
the mediation I venture to propose, I 
neither ask, nor so much as wish you, 
to think of it on any other. You will 
see presently what it is I look to you 
for, and why. 

**I. In the course of my researches, 
for the purpose of the narrative I have 
of late been employed in drawing up, 
containing the histoiy of my transac- 
tions with Government on the Peniten- 



tiaiy business,* it is bat verjr lately that 
I have been led to the subject of New 
SotUh Wales ; and, to my unspeakable 
astonishment, aa well as that of my 
eminently learned friend, to whom ex 
nu^ari cauteld I have applied as coun- 
sel, I have made the following dis- 
coveries : — 

^^ 1. That by orders from hence, Ex^ 
pirees ^convicts whose terms are ex- 
pired) nave been forcibly * detained* 
there — not indimdually only, and for 
special cause, but collectieety, and for 
an indefinite time — and with the evident 
intent of adding to the expired le^al pun- 
ishment, a perpetual illegal one : and 
that, by so doing, all persons concerned 
in such illegal orders are liable to the 
penalties of the Habeas Corpus Act, (31 
Car. II., c. 2, § 12,) indndinga Prerniu- 
nire^ ousted of jumlon by an expreas 
clause. 

'^ 2. That, to this false imprieanment 
have been added in many, perhaps in 
most instances, various lengths and mo- 
difications of illegal bondage, 

^ 3. That, in many instances, this 
complicated and perpetual illegal pun- 
ishment hna been made to attach upon 
convicts who, out of a term of seven 
^ears, had served five years or upwards 
m a jail or hulk before they were sent 
out. [My brother, by repreeentatioo 
to Lord Pelham, saved one or twoorderiy 
and useful men, whose punishment in 
New South Wales would scarcely have 
conunenced before it had become iUegaL] 
Beyond the Ave years I cannot ^eak 
with certainty as to times: but the 
office-books f(H^ show, or ou^kt at least 
to show. 

^' 4. That in repeated instances, 
whether by negligence, or (as the rtpe- 
tition would indicate) by design, the 
accounts establishing the dates of expir- 
ation of the respective terms have been 
omitted to be sent to New South Wales : 
whereuj^n the presumption, instead of 
being *' %n favorem libertatisy has been 
in/avorem servitutis — in favour of the 
perpetual servitude thus created. 

*^ 5. That, whereas the powers legal- 
ized by the several New South Wales 

* Title, Picture of the Treaturj^ ke. &c. 
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acts are extremely limited, an absolute 
and illegal power of legblation has all 
along been exercised by the sole autho- 
rity of the Cbvemor there : always 
under the eye, and, in many if not all 
instances, according to ^ Instructions' of 
persons here at home. 

^ 6. That, of the several acts of au- 
ihonty that have been exercised in that 
colony, from the foundation of it to 
the present moment, a great part have 
been contrary to law : and that in re- 

r; thereof; many, perhaps all persons, 
are or ever have been in authority 
there, remain exposed to ruin by actions 
and other persecutions. 

^ All this is set forth in detail, in a 
paper which, though in substance a law 
argument, wears at present the form of 
a letter addressed to Lord Pelham, to 
whom, in hisquality of Secretary of State, 
I had begun addressing my Narrative:* 
designing to have sent the whole in 
manuscnpt, and not suspecting the bulk 
to which I found it swell, as I went on 
with it. The sort of spirit it is written 
in, is that which would naturally be 
called forth by the enormities displayed 
in it ; and is purposely preserved, in the 
view of exciting, in the public mind, 
that attention which would be necessary 
to the applying to the grievance what- 
ever may be Uie proper remedy. It 
occupies fifty-six pages. Of the sub- 
stance of it a tolerable conception may 
be formed by the marginal contents^ 
as given in the table herewith sent. 
Neither Lord Pelham, nor anybody else 
but Romilly, has as yet seen it 

** II. So much for law : — policy forms 
another topic. By deductions drawn 
from analogous experience, and (so fiir 
as economy is concerned) by the &cts 
and calculations given by the Commit' 
Ue of Finance^ I had lleen led to the 
persuasion, that the institution of the 
penal colony was from the first, and 
will be to the last, in a state of radical 
and incurable repugnancy to every one 
of the points that were or ought to have 
been the objecU of such an establish- 
ment : — ^to every one of the endi of penal 
justice : — example — reformation — tnco- 

* Sw Panopticon versui New South Wales, in 
the Worki, vol. iv. p. 173 e^ 907. 



pacitation for fresh offences— eom/>0ft#a- 
tion for injury by past offences— -and 
economy. 

*'*' From fue first volume of Captain 
Ck>llins's Joumal,t added to other un- 
printed but not less authoritative ac- 
counts, these preconceptions had receiv- 
ed alnttdy very ample confirmation. A 
continuation of that history, to the time 
of the latest accounts, has just made its 
appearance: and the confirmation, re- 
ceived from this latest testimony, is 
ample and conclusive, to a degree bevond 
what I myself could have imagined. 

^^Frorn the time that the iU^ality 
of the government of New South Wales 
was known in New South Wales, what 
strikes me as not very improbable, is — 
that all subordination — all government 
there — would be at an end, unless Par- 
liament were to give it that legality 
which is at present wanting : but, thai 
Parliament would not give it any such 
sanction, on any other terms, than the 
putting an end, as soon as may be, to a 
system thus replete with miseiy and 
wickedness: diseases both incurable — 
both raging in a degree without ex- 
ample. \^re I as insensible to human 
misery and wickedness as the founders 
and maintainors of that scene of abo- 
minations] have shown themselves for 
so many years, I should publish imme- 
diately : and, as the bulk of the iuhabi- 
tants, indifferent to life and death, are 
ripe for insurrection at all times, and 
without any pretence, — a fortiori would 
they be so, when general independence, 
on the part of ul whose terms were 
expired, would be seen to have the sanc- 
tion of law : and, though the intelligence 
might be prevented from being carried 
out from home directly in Government 
vessels, yet, from various other countries 
receiving intelligence from this^ vessels 
are going at all times, j: So much for 
what might be : being as I am, you may 
perhaps think it superfluous for me to 
say — that it will be my care not to let 
any information transpire of the dis- 
order, till Parliament is in a condition 
to apply a remedy. 

*'*' in some eyes, a degree of ridicule 
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might attach, to the idea of keeping 
secret what has heen in print these four 
jears. But (hesides that, to the igno- 
rant, the preoccnpied and the incorioos, 
publication of needles in bottles of hay 
IS no notice) to jou it can be no secret, 
that in law as in chemistry, results alto- 
gether new ma^ be proiluced, by new 
combinations of old elements. 

'^ Of the pamphlet on the onestion of 
totr, the short title is — The Trub Bas- 
tille : &c. : of the other, on the ques- 
tion of policy^ Panopticon eersm 
New South Wales : &c. Of this last 
the Table of Marginal Contents has been 
in the hands of Lord Pelham since the 
12th. 

^ III. In the course, and for the pur- 
pose of the intrigues, of which by and 
by, the Duke of Portland, by an un- 
usually self-signed letter,* with Mr 
Baldwin for his counsel, and Mr Eang 
for his scribe, was ill-adyised enough to 
avow, in an address to the Treasury, the 
following designs and practices : — 

^ 1. Putting, of his own authority, 
a i?ro/^f0(i negative, upon the«o^ object 
of the imperative provisions ofthePeni- 
tentiaiy Contract Actt 

" 2. Filling the country Jails with 
Penitentiary prisoners, in direct con- 
tempt of the original Penitentiary Act | 

^ 3. Assuming, as well as exercising, 
of his own sole authority, the power of 
taxation, by throwing the expense of 
convicts upon a fund of his own choosing 
(the County Rates, t. e. the Poor- 
Rates) insteEid of the general fund, on 
which, by the Penitentiary acts, those 
expenses were chai^ged by Parliament. 

^^ Other similar heresies I pass over, 
as requiring too many words to state 
them. And he not only quotes dis- 
tinctly by their titles the two acts, the 
provisions of which he thus abrogates 
on the declared ground of their being 
' very inexpedient,* but says of them in 
so many words, ^ / haw examined and 
understand the object of* them. 

*'^ Of this letter a copy was refused me 
hy the prudence of Mr Long, but I ob- 
tained a sufficient ear*ra<:^ by imprudence 
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elsewhere. Another publication in vndi- 
ness for the press, is a pamphlet writteo 
upon the strength of this letter, for the 
purpose of inquiring who is tiie Sove- 
reign of this oountiy, — the King in P^v- 
liament, or the Du^e of Portland. It 
is a point to be ascertained, what the 
Home of Cammone will say to a power 
thus exercised by a servant of the crown, 
— a single lord of Parliament, — over 
the pubBc purse. Title, — ^ Obeerva- 
tiwM on a late exercise of leyiskuhe 
power by the Duke of Portland, in de- 
clared contempt of Parliament.' With 
the details of this less serious and more 
debateable business^ I will not attempt 
to trouble you (unless yon call for them) 
no more tlum I have Komilly. Taking 
it upon the hoe of my statement of it, 
(a statement drawn up in writii^, and 
with great care,) he makes no difficulty 
in spring of it (in writing) as con- 
taining impeachable matter, whatever 
may be the uncertainty, in which deci- 
sions on questions of this sort have been 
commonly involved by what is called 
politi4:e. 

^^ TV, In the agony of their distress, 
the late Treasury, when called xxpoa to 
show in their ' Proceedings^ why no- 
thing was done about Panopticon, were 
desperate enough to speak of a pretend- 
ed ^ increase of tenns* j: as the cause. 
It was not a misconception: it was a 
studied, lonff-premeditaled, elaborately- 
prepared fiilsehood: a grosser, a more 
transparent one, was never uttered. It 
was so gross, that the man, whoever it 
was, that first broached it, was afinaid to 
put his name to it. It stands in the 
printed * Proceedings* in the form of 
an anonymous communication ! I have 
looked over these ' Proceedings' care- 
fully : (your kmdness gave me the 
means.) In the whole pile of Uiem, 
there is not another such example : for 
it is not given as a ^ Minute, of the 
Board, llie more direct utterances of 
the same falsehood, contained in the 
^ Proceedings,* forced into day by the 
change of Ministry,§ were destined for 



t Further JE*roceedings, 15th July, 1800, p. 50, 
No. 9, dated "TraamiT Chamben, 14th July, 
1800 ^ 

§ i2th June, 1801, No. 9, pp. 79, 80, 81. 
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eternal night, and by express order most 
etndioasly eonoealed ^m the man whose 
oondoot they were libelling, and whose 
fJEite they took npon them to dispose of. 
Anything the^ had ever reoeived from 
me on the subject would have disproved 
the falsehood: and, therefore, everydiing 
they have erer received fiN>m me was 
SQi^reesed. I wrote immediately to 
Mr EUley Addington, stating the injury, 
and praying pnb&cation of the suppress- 
ed documents for redress; saying, / 
must publish, if they would not. Mr 
H. Addington was frightened : Mr Long 
was frightened : to divert me from thi^ 
claim, Uiey drew me by a trick into an 
unexpected conference,* the object of 
which was, to make me hear a thorn 
offer they had to make to me. The 
very nature of the offer showed me at 
once it was not intended to be realised : 
the event has proved as much. The cover 
given to it, was an affectation of extreme 
surprise at my perversity, in pretending 
not to understand the same offer to have 
been already made in the last official 
letter to me.t That letter bound them 
to nothing as to one half of the offer, 
(the reduced number of 500 convicts, 
instead of the original number of 1000, 
and the augmented number of 2000,) 
and put a clear negative on the other 
half^— ^z., compensation for the differ- 
ence. What passed at the conference 
is as curious as the contrivance for pro- 
ducing it, and, in the sketchesof Treasury 
morah^, would make a picture of itself. 
Some allusions to it are in a paperalready 
in the hands of -Lord Pelham. They 
got nothing by their stratagem for parrv- 
ing the demand : / got nothing by the 
demand itself; unless it be the opportu- 
nity of observing, how sore they were 
in the place it touched them in. In 
saying lyot nothing^ I mean at the time: 
for, in the long run, together with an 
additional motive, I have obtained an 
additional yround^ for applying by Peti- 
tion to the new Parliament, for relief, 
agunst insinuations having the effect of 
defrimation, (for the injury done to me 
by it was a serious one,) and euppres- 
none having the effect of forgery, lly 



* 9th Jaly, 1801. 
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on my petition, the House does not pub^ 
lish, (I mean, call for the suppressed 
documents, and order them to be pub- 
lished,) / do : to publii^ a correspon- 
dence between the Treasuiyand myself^ 
is no offence against the House. But 
what (saving ^our better judgment) ie 
an offence agamst the House, is, report- 
ing to it anonymous £Edsefaoodj^ instead 
of auUienticated focts. 

** V. You have no more fQigotten 
than I have, your opinion of Mr Pitt's 
treatment of me, as declared for his edi- 
fication before Mr Eider at the (7om- 
mittee^i The ^ barbaritv ' was then not 
more than a barbaritjr of four rears. It 
has since been doubled : in duration I 
mean : but in multiplicity of acts and 
variety of engines it has been swollen 
and improved to a degree that would 
astonish you. The underhand practices^ 
— ^the 63rstem of long-spun and elaborate, 
yet always transparent treachery, con- 
certed, — sometimes between the two 
floors of the Treasury, sometimes be- 
tween the Treasury and subordinate 
offices,— form such a historv, as I can- 
not think would be altogether without 
interest to the public, or even to Parlia- 
ment. It cannot, if there be any the 
smallest spark of regard in either, for 
probity and good £Euth, in the head-quar- 
ters of the state. 

^' 1. The assurance, without which I 
refused to meddle with the then proffer- 
ed, and since purchased land,^the as- 
surance that no opposition on' the part 
of Lord Belgrave should prevent the 
application of it to the public use, (Lord 
Belgrave, a mere neighbour, having no 
interest in the land,) the assurance given 
me, in the most energetic and apparently 
confidential manner, by Mr Long : there- 
upon a promise (of which I have proof) 
given to Lord Belgrave, that the land 
never should be applied to that same 
use. The existence of this perfidious 
promise assumed over and over again, 
by myself and others, in black and wliite, 
as well as in conversations with Mr 
Long : and Mr Long never attempting 
to excuse it, nor daring to deny it. 

^' 2. Care taken that the £12,000 pnr- 
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chafle-monej should be received by Lord 
Salisbury : care taken at the same time 
that the £1000 known from the first to 
be necessary to the application of the 
land to its pretended public use, (viz., 
by buying out remains of leasehold 
terms,) should not, nor any part of it, 
be ever received by me. The £1 2,000 
not suffered to pass through the hands 
of me, (the feofee,) who was to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of it, lest the deficiency 
of the necessary and promised £1000 
should be perceived by me : my signa- 
ture obtained to vl false receipt— a paj^r 
acknowledging the receipt of it — obtam- 
ed by a contrivance. The very posses- 
sion of the leases, as well as the title- 
deeds, endeavoured to be withholden 
from me: the possession of the land 
(such part as could be withholden) with- 
holden from me to this hour, in spite of 
all remonstrances, viz., by the withhold- 
ing of the money for the purchase. 

^Assurances that orders had been 
issued for a warrant for that money, as 
in fact they had been issued, and a Afin- 
ute made accordingly : those assurances 
given to me» and m the same breath 
measures taken for preventing the money 
from being ever issued. 

" 3. The very species of misconduct 
that furnished the sole pretence for 
breaking the public futh with Mr Pal- 
meTy — (the having conceived, under the 
agony of provocation, the momentary 
idea of throwing confusion into the pub- 
lic service in that stibordinate depart- 
ment) — that very species of misconduct, 
adopted and practised in the department 
paramount^ in cold blood, for the pur- 
pose of the breach to be made in the 
public futh as plighted to me. Con- 
fusion and insubordination purposely 
organized: subordinates encouraged in 
declared contempt of the orders of the 
Board: encouraged in repeated in- 
stances, and in different offices, and 
after fiiU notice of the contempt by 
written complaints from me. Facts and 
ai^uments, forming the ground for the 
orders of the Bowl, kept back from 
subordinates; lest they ^ould be de- 
terred frt>m the opposition they had 
been instructed to make. Engagements 
sanctioned by Minutes of the Board : 



these engagements broken to my preju- 
dice — broken without apology or ex- 
pUmation, under the observation of tiie 
clerks, and other witnesses of the trans- 
actions of the Board. 

^'4. Attempts to render me an in- 
strument of oppression (and much vex- 
ation, in spite of my inde£Eitigable 
labour to prevent it, actually oaosed) 
to twenty unoffending feunilies, Tinhabi- 
tants of houses in the purohaseol land,) 
for the purpose of the ruin in which it 
is hoped they would involve me by suits 
at law. Instead of the pnmiised £1000 
for buying out these and other interests, 
(a price at which, after Lord Salisbury 
had offered, I had offered to bear tlie 
expense,) an order obtiuned from the 
Board, directmg me to inquire into the 
compensation requisite, with an advice 
from their solicitor to insist that the 
evacuation of the premises should be 
^ absolute and immediate' : — ^that order 
obtained, under a determination, ne^er 
to give me possession of the premises — 
never to give any money for the oom- 
pensation ; the damage thus swelled, 
nom the above-mentioned single thou- 
sand to several thousands, in spite 
of the most indefatigable exertions on 
my part to keep it as low as possible : 
recorded exertions, testimony of which 
I have been careful to preserve. All 
this in spite of, or rather by reason o^ 
the most strenuous remonstrances on my 
part, remonstrances in writing, exhibit- 
ing the mischief in all its features. Of 
the insidious refusal of the promised 
£1000, oneevidentmotive was— the hope 
of driving me (for I was not to be led) 
into this snare. 

'' 5. To blind me the more effectually, 
and at the same time involve in the more 
certain ruin, my character by the appear 
ance of their own ill £Euth, my fortune 
by litigation, and my health and peace 
of mind by vexation and disappointment 
— a sham treaty carried on all this while 
— carried on for a matter of a twelve- 
month — for other necessary contiguous 
land : the proprietor a gentleman of for^ 
tune butundertemporaiy difficultiee,(Mr 
Wire,) disturbed by the frand in his eco< 
nomical arrangements, and to my knato- 
ledge materially injured in his fortune. 
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*' 6. Letters upon letters ^m me an- 
answered and nnnotioed: personal ac- 
cess, eluded for months, at last openly 
refujBed. From the time that, for the 
accommodation of Lord Salisbury, (him- 
self innocent and irreproachable,) I was 
deluded, as above, into the acceptance 
of his estate,* scarce in a single instance 
a fair audience of Mr Long. Three 
weeks, without the intermiBsion of a 
single day — ^three whole weeks, on one 
single occasion — I remember passing in 
the passages : and when at last Mr I^ng 
was pleased to send out a refusal to see 
me, it presented itself to me as a&vour, 
because discharging me from my atten^ 
dance. Wanton and unproyoked insults 
were what I got from Mr Rose, when at- 
tending him for the fulfilment of the pro- 
spects he had held out to me : they were 
put an end to, prospects and insidts to- 
gether, by a refusal to see me any more. 
Not to speak of clerks, whose civility 
to me had real merit in it^ I owe it to the 
kindness of the porters, that I received 
DO insults from Mem, after the treatment 
they saw ffiven to me. All, without so 
much as uie^^mct^^ shadow of a com- 
plaint against me : as Mr Long, before 
witnesses, and particularly at our very 
last interview, has been forced repeatedly 
to confess. In the midst of all these 
transparent frauds — under all these bar- 
barous oppressions — not a single harsh 
word on the part of the patient — in 
conversation or writing, towuds a single 
individual among his oppressors of all 
ranks. 

"More of this — I know not how 
much — ^might be added. I spare it 
^ou : — ^I spare myself the hunting for 
it. If this be not enough, what else can 
be? 

^Panopticon Tit is obvious enough) 
18 not the more iene^ficial a system for 
any scri^ into which its adversaries 
may have floundered. True : but nei- 
ther is it the worse. Against it, scarce 
an expression of vague dislike, much 
less anythmg in the sh^pe of a specific 
objection, has been ever urged, that I 
could ever hear of^ by its most deter- 
mined adversaries. No man has ever 

« December 1798. 



yet been hardy enough to deny, though 
the calls for denial have been perpetual, 
that the sole causes, of the sacrifices so 
often made of it, have been the successive 
compliments paid to the train of succes- 
sive lords, ending with Lord Belgrave. 

" For my petition^ I mean to avail 
myself of the offer of Sir C. Bunbury : 
he having been the first to mention 
Panopticon to Parliament,t before Mr 
Dundas came forward with his pane* 
gyric. Wilberforce must either help to 
pour shame upon the heads of his friends 
m both ministries, or desert his own 
opinions and belie his feelings, not only 
as declared to myself in black and white, 
and that very recently, but declared for 
3rears to all sorts of persons without re- 
serve. Be the prayer of the petition 
granted or refused— all the peifidies — 
all the treacheries— all the oppressions 
— all the corruption — all the disorder 
-Hsome out of course. For the consti- 
tutional points (without yet knowing 
the particulars) a person out of all party, 
but above all party, and of no small 
account— particularly in points of that 
nature, has promised in a letter I have 
by me, a ^strict attention' to the busi- 
ness. Having tried nobody else yet, I 
have met with no refusals. Of the Op- 
position, of whom I know nothing, I 
leave you to judge. Who can say ? 
The same spirit, which has so lately 
brought upon the head of Mr Main- 
waring a punishment which (judging 
from the Report of the Commissioners 
of the Crown, and the confession of one 
of those who voted for him along with 
you) I cannot look upon as altogether 
unmerited: may it not give some trouble 
in its call for punishment— not of Mr 
Pitt^ or the Duke of Portland only, but 
even of Mr Addington, for connivances 
so much more cul^J)le ? 

^'The opinion of Romilly was not 
lightly given. After a consideration 
of some weeks, it was first given vivd 
voce. I resu^gested the points that 
seemed most novel or least clear. An 
inconsiderate opinion might have hurt 
both of us. I told him there might bo 
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oooaslon for me to make it public. He 
kept the papers : and, in a letter written 
for the purpose, on the point of his de- 
parture, found he could do neither more 
nor less than say — ' What you state re- 
specting Botany Bay has veiy much 
astonished me. Ithasthemoreastonished 
me, because I take the law upon the euh* 
ject to be exactly ae you have stated it J 
The marginal contents are not sufficient 
to enable you to form an opinion of your 
own : but they show upon what points 
it would have to turn. I would not load 
you with the paper at large, {56 pages.) 
It is at your command, of course, at any 
time. Romilly is for the Crown on the 
question of the Prince of Wales. White 
was beforehand with the Prince's people 
in retaining him : and the Prince lumself 
has expre^ed his disappointment at it. 
The spirit of self-delusion might have 
suggested this, and that, and t'other, in 
relation to a man who, though no party 
man, was no greater an admirer than 
myself of the late Ministry: but this 
works by estoppel. You probably know 
better than 1 whether, for some time 
past, he has not been by far the first man 
m the Court of Chancery, though origin- 
ally more conversant in the common law. 

" Upon the whole, in regard to Mr Ad- 
din^on, my calculation is — ^that (even 
settmg aside all danger to his friends) 
he would find it less trouble to break a^ 
once the corrupt illegal promise, than to 
persist in breaking the legal one : — to 
establish a system of certain reforma- 
tion, than to maintain, by waste of pub- 
lic money, a system of unexampled and 
altogether remediless abominations.* 
Should his calculation agree with this of 
minej he will act accordingly: should 
5^0Mr* agree with it, your regard for his 
honour, still more for the honour of Gk>- 
vemment as bound up with it, will, ac- 
cording to another calculation of mine, 
afibrd ^ou a sufficient inducement to ap- 
prize him of your sentiments to that effect. 

^^ The ground upon which these pro- 
spects, such as they are, are built, is not 
the most flattering of all others to Mr 

• ** Not that there is, or ever has been, any in- 
compatibiHty : with eqnal complacency, if he finds 
it most convenient, he may support the bad and 
the good together." 



Addington : but it is he that has driven 
me upon it. Before trial, I looked up to 
him with the firmest confidence. The 
margint refers to a most futhful picture 
of it. Nothing short of experience, nor 
eyen that for along time, could wrendi 
it from me. 

^On that occasion, Mr Addington's 
probity £Euled him, and with it, aa is 
but natural, his courage. Though Mr 
Nepean was my evidence, or rather 
because Mr Nepean was my evidence, he 
durst not hear my evidence. Ajs little 
durst he refuse to hear it. He set his 
brother to shuffle with me, as you may 
see. My ^representations' he had no 
objection to receive ; because a paper the 
more upon his shelves would not give 
him much trouble. From Mr Nepean, 
though (I mean always because) the only 
person from whom he could hare got 
any correct and honest account of the 
secret part of the business, that is, the 
dregs at the bottom of the dirty and dis- 
honourable part of it, he could not bear 
to hear anything about it: because, 
having every now and then occasion to 
fiice Mr Nepean, and being known to 
Mr Nepean to have had notice of the 
business, with more or less of the perfi- 
dies, and treacheries, and oppressions, 
and corruptions sticking to it, in Mr 
Nepean he would as often have to fiice a 
man who would behold in him a privy> 
and by adoption a party, to so many 
scandalous enormities. 

^'The maxim Mr Addington has 
hitherto found itconvenient(ashe thinks) 
to take, upon this as upon other occa- 
sions, for lus guide, is--that Mr Pitt can 
do no fcrong: and it is that he may not 
be obliged to part with it, that he has 
taken for his model, the judge I have 
just been reading of in a newspi^r, who 
would *^net>er suffer more than one side 
of a eauH to be neard^ because both sides 
(he said) confused him! The side that 
gave him the support of so useful, not 
to say necessary, a friend, presented it^ 
self to his prudence as the side of safety. 
The example of such a predeoeesoiv- of 
such a possible successor — presented it- 
self to nis probity^ as an advantageous 
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0abetitiite, to the dictates of law^ public 
poUcj) and JQstioe. My case being among 
those, which by the law itself are put 
out of Uie protection of the law— and 
Mr Addington's station in it being that 
of tkju(fy&y bat with a power much more 
bonndless than that of any judge so 
called, the injustice of his conduct, is by 
00 mush the more efficient, than that of 
the very considerate magistrate just 
mentioned. 

^ Mr Addington's hope (& — ^what Mr 
Pitt's hope too*— to see me die broken- 
hearted, like a rat in a hole. I may 
die any day: but so long as perfidy, 
and treachery, and oppression, and cor- 
raption, and arbitrary power, and con- 
tempt of Parliament, and the perse- 
Tering propagation of immorality and 
misery are the order of Uie day with 
him, so long as I live he will find me 
living to his annoyance. Living did I 
say ? Yes : and even when I am dead, 
he will not be rid of me. 

^ Being no longer hare but huntery 
the spirit that animates hunters is come 
upon me. By leaving me nothing to 
do, of that which I ought to have had 
to do so many years ago, he leaves me 
no other mode of serving the public so 
efficient or impressive, as the readiuff 
of that moral lesson which will be read 
to it by the uncovering of his shame. 

^^ M[y demand is an extremely simple 
one : — ^that an enpgement of one-and-a- 
half year's 8tan£ng, entered into after 
seven months taken to consider of it, 
may be trampled upon no longer: — 
that, according to that engagement, 
prison-room be given me for the 2000 : 
— terms to be grounded on it, as per 
Memorial settled by Mr Nepean— prin- 
ciples assented to, over and over, in con- 
versation with Atm, by Mr Long. The 
number to be secured to me, no more 
than the original number, 1000 : * for 
anything beyond that number I neither 
asked any engagement, nor would have 
accepted it, had it been offered. 

^ For taking the least bad course that 
can now be taken in relation to New 
South Wales, he might perhaps in this 
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find his account in consulting a 
man, who is not an utter stranger (as 
so many have been) to the subject, 
either on the chapter of law or policy 
— ^who is not above tnJdng trouble on 
any subject, nor above looking upon 
these outcasts as fit objects of his care. 

^' Lord Pelham's letter does not satisfy 
me. You may see why it does not. It 
may be sincere, but though I were sure 
of its being so, I could not trust to it. 
It binds not Mr Addington. It is much 
less than I got from Mr Dundas, in his 
lordship's place, on the occasion of Bat- 
tersea Bise. Time begins already to 
show the value of it. 

^ In any declaration he might make 
to yoUy though it were but a verbal one^ 
so it were a specific one, he knowing 
you to be in possession of the case, I 
might venture to have confidence. Why? 
bemuse it will never be in his power to 
^ fly from yaur^ presence,' as he might 
have done for the most part from Mr 
Nepean's. As often as he looked up 
to you in your cAatr, with those pro- 
fessions of probity upon his lips which 
will be so often called for from hii 
plaee^ your eyes would bear witness 
against him, if he were false. 

^^This is my last private attempt, to 
drive into the head of Mr Addington 
the sense of justice. Should this pass 
unnoticed, or prove fruitless, the dte it 
eatt. If I hear nothing from you before 
the Idth of this instant September, 
1802, this being the dd, I shall no longer 
look for it. On that day it may be 
necessary for me to take steps that may 
be irrevocable. Time passes, and presses. 
I must not lose the commencement of 
the approaching Session, as Messrs Ad- 
dingtons made me lose the remainder of 
the Session of 1801." 

Bbntham to Charles Abbot. 

« 7th September, 1802. 

^^ I had been used from time to time 
to send Panopticon progress to Wilber- 
force. August 27th, I sent him the 
correspondence with Sir C. Bunbury, 
and Lord Pelham's letter, and the mar- 
ginal contents of Panopticon v. New 
South Wales : Sir C/s last letter ex- 
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eepted, which did not come till after- ^ 
wards. Yesterday he returned mjpacket 
with a long letter of four sheets.* The 
remarkable feature in it, and the cause 
for which I mention it, is this : the 
most material and striking article of 
the packet lying before him, was this 
letter of Lord Felham's, in which his 
lordship says : — * At all events . . . 
I will endeayour to get something set- 
tled before the meeting of Parliament/ 
Yet with this before his eyes — all his 
good advice — all his projects, assume 
that nothing at all will have been set- 
tled before the meeting of Parliament. 
To get it settled, such and such things 
aretobeattempted (though with a chance 
of success which he scarce ventures to 
give as more than a faint one) in Par^ 
liament. This assumption of his, to 
what cause can it be imputed ? Was 
it that he thought Lord Pelham would 
not 80 much as makQ any attempt? 
Was it that he thought it would be 
unsuccessful ? Was it that he knew it 
would be unsuccessful ? viz. by having 
communicated on the subject with Mr 
Addington ? The latter is a matter of 
fact which mi^ht have been a mate- 
rial object of inquiry, if my time ad- 
mitted of the making of it. Meantime, 
of these three interpretations, between 
which Mr Wilberforce did not look 
upon it as worth his while to distinguish, 
one at least supposes that sort of con- 
duct, which, in Sir C. Bunbury*s more 
frank and open estimate, ^ would dis- 
grace not only a Minister's secretary but 
his porter.' 

** The uniformly honourable charac- 
ter which, as far as my obscurity would 
admit of my hearing anything, I had 
always heard attributed to Lord Pelham 
— this, added to the marks of candour 
on his part that seemed to transpire 
through the debates, would have led me 
to place as much confidence as my expe- 
rience of those offices would admit of 
my placing, in so positive an undertak- 
ing on his part as the above, had it 
not been for his expedition of discovery 
for * finding out what steps had been 



• See Wilberforce's letter in Ch. xiv. of the 
Memoin. 



taken by the Treasury.' What, if any- 
thing, had been done there legaJly and 
above board, the Minute-book would 
have shown him at any time in half an 
hour, out of the week he took to give 
his answer. The only poesible matter 
of discovery the case afforded, was, any 
such clandestine and dishonourable, and 
unavowable and unavowed aasuranoe or 
assurances as that which had been giveo 
to Lord Belgrave. Far from being mat* 
ter of triumph, it is matter of most 
serious concern to me, to find thoee sna- 
picions of mme receive already so much 
apparent confirmation. 

^* There are two things I could not 
get either Mr Lonff or Mr Hiley Ad- 
dington (at the conference they entrap- 
ped me into, 9th July, 1801) to speak 
of, as possessed of any ihe smallest bind- 
ing force : Acts of Parliament, and the 
engagements taken by men in office, in 
consequence: nothing could equal th« 
scorn with which the idea was received. 
Wilberforce, notwithstanding the pro- 
bity of his own conduct, seems to have 
entertained all along a sort of implied 
notion to the same effect, derived, doubt- 
less, from that practice, which, on the 
part of Messrs Rose and Long, (and 
perhaps Pitt,) he must have had so many 
occasions to observe. I cannot, ant^ 
cedently to experience, bring myself to 
think that these notions will find appro- 
bation with the public at large. I am 
sure they do not among €dl placemen. 
Sir Evan Nepean, at any rate, is an 
example. 

" Next to the setting up of Panop- 
ticon, which, if I were to live, might 
enlarge my opportunities of beinff of 
use in one way or other, I cannot think 
of anything by which I could do more 
substantial service, than by exposing a 
line of conduct which seems at present 
to be endemical and habitual, in such 
manner as to render it if possible no 
longer tenable. 

" Wilberforce, however, amongstother 
good advice, preaches passive obedience, 
and non-resistance for this one session, 
giving me a dispensation for hostility 
should this prove fruitless : and in the 
meantime, recommends that Botany Bay 
should be exposed in a qniet way, and 
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onthegTonnd of immorality only, I mean 
without blame to anybody: for which he 
offers aidy which, if I understand him 
right, is by communication of facts. He, 
however, knows nothing of the prannu- 
nirey and the illegalities and t^rranuies 
connected with it. Not that I shall take 
his adyice: my own experience runs 
uniformly counter to his theories. I have 
found the principle of terror operate in 
aeyeral instances, and no other principle 
in any. He is all in a flutter about his 
friends : he does not himself think they 
will do as he is convinced they ought to 
do, and he dreads the seeing them ex- 
posed for it. He shuts his eyes against 
the facts : and then imagines excuses tor 
them incompatible with the feusts, which, 
from the first, so far as they tend to 
imputation, he has never been able to 
bear to look atr— or at least to own the 
looking at them. It is natural enough 
that he should be for laying law and 
engagement out of the case, because those 
topics cannot be handled without impu- 
tation to his friends: it is equally na- 
tural that I should not part with strong 
ground, and confine myself to weak 
ground, for the accommodation of those 
who have made a point all along of 
keeping me to that weak ground, that 
they nu^t crush me at their ease. Not 
that he is indifferent to Panopticon, for 
he talks of it all the while like an enthu- 
siast" 

Bentham to DuMOlfT. 

« Q. S. P., 19th October^ 1802. 

" My dear DiTMoirr, — I got back 
here (at night) last Saturday fortnight, 
the 2a instant. On the next day, (Sun- 
day,) understanding from my brother 
that Sir Evan Nepean had mentioned 
his having had two interviews on the 
subject with Mr Addington, I called 
to hear particulars. What was said, 
(or at least what was reported to me 
as said,) was chiefly on Nepean's part ; 
and consisted principally of testimonies 
in my favour; added to what he had 
said, and was ready to say, to Pitt, 
Long, &C., as to what he thought of 
their conduct in the business. Adding- 
ton appears to have said little. He 



touched upon that article in my ' Pro- 
posal,' in which I engage to pay a limited 
sum in the event of a subsequent offence 
committed by a convict that had been 
under my care : he was pleased to term 
it * one of my flighu: In fact^ it 
amounts to no more than tkpartialy not a 
totaly deduction of a profit that would 
result to me from the same incident : but 
this is what few are either able or willing 
to perceive. In default of all solid ol^ 
jeotions, it serves people for the shadow of 
an objection on the score of quackery. In 
the pamphlet I have sent to the press, 
(Panopticon versus New South Wales, 
of which afterwards,) I offer full expla- 
nation to the above purport, to any one 
who will vouchsafe to look at it. He 
concluded with saying that he had not 
made up his mind on the business, and 
that it was his intention to turn it over 
to Mr Vansittart. I wrote accordingly 
on that same day to Mr V., telliuff him 
of what I had heard as above, and ap- 
prizing him of my return, which be 
might not otherwise have heard of: but 
I have heard nothing from him as yet. 

*' In addition to the letters mentioned 
above, I found one from Sir Charles 
Bunbuiy, dated dOth September, in which 
are these words : * I saw Lord Pelham, 
and desired he would send to you, and 
inform you what steps he intended to 
take in the business of the Panopticon 
prison : he said he would, as soon as he 
had read through your books, and can- 
vertediciththe Chancellar and theJudgee 
on the eubjeet.* Looking upon this as an 
evasion, I considered it as calling upon 
me, upon the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, to tell my story to those same per- 
sonages. I have accordingly sent to the 
press * Panopticon versus New SotUh 
Waleiy* ^c.y in the form of a letter to 
Lord Pelham, stating the above intimar 
tion of his as the occasion of my taking 
that method of multiplying copies for 
the edification of the said personages. 

^^ To return to Nepean — as for as ^ 
was concerned, nothing could be more 
satisfoctory than the short conference, 
which was all he could, or at least thought 
proper to allow me. He gave me to 
understand, that, for a long time past, 
he had set down in his own mind as a 
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coniingeney notyeryunlikely to happen, 
the bnnging the busineBS before Parlia- 
ment : uiat he had kept himself accord- 
ingly in preparation, and was ready at 
any time to give his evidence. In my 
abore-referr^-toletter to Mr Addington, 
written to him very soon after his acces- 
sion, and commencing with the ayerment 
of its being written with the privity of 
Mr Nepean, I gave him sufficient inti- 
mation that Nepean's evidence, wherever 
and whenever given, woold cover with 
shame Mr Pitt and his subordinates. 

" What made these assurances of Ne- 
pean's the more satisfeustory, was — that 
for one and a half year, I had never set 
eyes onSir Evan Nepean. He began with 
explanations in the form of reproaches for 
my invisibility, &c. — ^which produced 
counter explanations on my part, and 
were followed with the strongest assur- 
ances, that, in respect of anections, as 
well 9S of opinion, he remained unchang- 
ed. What an opportunity for Opposition 
if they have but the understanding to 
improve it! Had they ever anything 
like it before ? A man of Nepean's im- 
pregnable and popular character, having 
not the least personal quarrel with either 
the present people or the past, ready to 
stand up against both for the pure love 
of justice ! 

^^ One thing I had like to have for- 
gotten — a caution on the part of N. to 
avoid acting through the very channel 
through which what was done had been 
done. His hurry, real or affected, pre- 
vented me from getting an explanation 
of the grounds of this caution, on which 
he appeared to lay a considerable stress. 
Pubuc situation, or character, and dis- 
position as towards myself — which of 
these circumstances had he in view ? 

** On your part, my dear Dumont, 
you will not foil to feel the extreme de- 
licacy that attends the communication 
of a correspondence of such a nature with 
such a personage. No security can be 
too great that can contribute to ensure 
the preventing it from coming round. In 
fact, you will indeed perceive that no- 
thing could be more guarded, on his 
part as well as mine: armed on both 
sides eap-it-piecL But, in case of a dis- 
closure of this sort of confidential cor- 



respondence, how convenient^ a pretence 
to the great man for shaking off, and 
even openly turning against^ the traiLUe< 
some little one ! 

'< Not the least curious incident in 
the business, is a correspondence on the 
subject with Wilberforoe. I had been 
used horn time to time to send him re- 
ports, under the title of Panoptiam 
jProgress: a little before my trip to 
Paris, I sent him one on the occasion 
of the intercourse with Lord Pelham, 
through the medium of Sir Charles Ban- 
bury. Thereupon, on my return, I found 
a letter of his of four 4to sheets, half of 
it taken up with apologies about haste 
and 80 forth. Agonies of terror aboat 
my threatened narrative : counter threats 
olutter silence, having the effect of aban- 
donment, on the part of all my friends, 
(Abbot, for example, by name, and ^tm- 
self not excepted,) in the event of my 
bnnging on the matter in any tone of 
inculpation : recommendation to try this 
one session, in a auiet way, with nothing 
but a statement of the bad points of New 
South Wales, for which he expressly 
offers materials: consent to my acting 
hostilely in another session, if nothing 
comes of quiet proceedings in the next. 
Short answer^— very short— on mypart^ 
expressing an intention of profitmg by 
his advice, so £Ekr as consists m the mak- 
ing an attack upon New South Wales, 
and asking him lor his documents. Reply 
from him in a tone of unusual coldness: 
saying that the communications he meant 
were loerhal ones; and referring me to 
* conversations in the course of the win- 
ter^ for the tvTM: we not being, of late 
years more especially, in the habit of any 
such conversations. My notion is, that 
in the meantime some intimation had 
reached him, (by conversations, for ex- 
ample, either with my other correspond- 
ent or with Addington, &c.,) that I did 
not mean so fu to take his advice as to 
give up my attack upon his dear friends, 
for whom he had been expressing his 
regard to me,— even Uie Rose of Roses 
not excepted. In the long letter, piety 
in abundance on the occasion of Lord 
Belgrave : and, upon the whole, a not 
unamusing or altogether unedifying con^ 
trast might be exhibited, between the 
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ardour of his piety and the ioy coldnesB 
of his love of public justice. He confesses 
Pitt's procrastination to save him on the 
More of perfidy : for my part, I shall 
admit the procrastination, but instead of 
admitting it as a disproof of the perfidy, 
I state it as the eauie. 

^This same pious gentleman had 
broken, on a former occasion, as solemn, 
and deliberate, and spontaneous a pro- 
mise, as it was possible for one man to 
give to another : a promise that ^ he 
would not deiert hm,' and that he would 
bring on the Panopticon business in Par- 
liament at any time, and in any shape 
I would point out. I pointed out in due 
season ashi^so quiet and unexception- 
able, as that of a mere motion for the 
continuation of those accounts from New 
South Wales, the continuation of which 
had been so strongly reconmiended in 
the twenty-eighth Keport of the Com- 
mittee of Finance: he would neither 
bring it on in that shape, nor in any 
other; nor his friend Thornton neither, 
who was present, and by whom it was 
my plan that the motion should be made : 
he having been an efficient member of 
that Committee. I forbore irritating 
him by any the least allusion to his pro- 
mise : at the time of his making it he 
had not yet quite reconciled himself with 
Pitt ; on whose want of good faith he 
spoke with great freedom, imputing it 
to his want of fiiith in the religious sense. 

^^ A capital object of his ahirm, was 
^I return to his long letter) my includ- 
ing in my narrative a letter I had writ- 
ten to him, (about ten months ago, on 
the occasion of a conversation of his with 
Lord Pelham,) written to him, (W^) 
giving him an account of a visit I had 
undergone, a year or two before, from 
the Duke of Portland, with BiUy Bald- 
win to take care of him. It would cover 
his Grace, — and for life, — ^with ridicule 
ineffiiceable. Would it so ? quoth I, — 
tant mieux: he shall not eaten cold for 
want of it : thouf'h a covering, compos- 
ed of the four waUs in some room in the 
Tower, would be a further covering not 
ill suited to his deserts. 

** You have read Homer since I did, 
and can conclude or correct Uie metie 



and the sense. The pleasant part of the 
story is, — that in the midst of all this con- 
cern for the reputation of his Chrace, he 
himself makes no secret of his consider- 
ing himself under an obligation of bring- 
ing before Parliament something on the 
part of his said Grace, big with enormity, 
though unspecified : so that my attack 
upon his Qinc^ — an attack he does not 
dispute the justice of, — is to be given 
up for his beautiful eyes : while Am is to 
be made, comme de raiion : from which 
I infer that he has contrived, or thinks 
at least that he has contrived, in this 
attack to keep the now again dear Pitts, 
and Roses, and Longs, out of the scrape. 
In all this sacrifice of public iustioe to 
private connexion, there is nothing veiy 
miraculous, upon ordinary mundane 
principles : but on the pure spiritual ones 
that breaUie through every pore of this 
epistle, what shall we say to it ? What 
a contrast between this man and Nepean, 
from whom I have never in the course 
of the whole business heard a syllable 
about holiness! Poor, dear, %eligiou$ 
sanction ! what a bump it gives to the 
heam^ when thus weighed against the 
moral, 

^^ Meantime this crack, ^ in a house 
divided against itself ^ — a sort of a tene- 
ment which we are assured from the 
highest authority cannot stand, — ^might 
be not altogether unworthy the ear of 
Opposition. It is their business to have^ 
or rather to haee had^ intimation of the 
cause and particulars of it : and there- 
upon not to sit still with their arms 
across, and see it close again." 

Thb Rev. Brownlow Ford (Ordinary <4 
Newgate) to Bbntham. 

"8M Jan., 1803. 

^* Your own investigation of the subject 
will furnish you with many documents, 
as well as arguments on the subject of 
executions ; better calculated than any- 
thing I have said to do away the disgrace 
which they are to our country; and from 
you they will have weight. Pursue 
them, I beseech you, to the abolishing of 
executions, and you will deserve ten 
thousand times more from that country, 
than ever Howard did. My situatiou 
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in life ia too insignificant to have any 
attention paid to my opinions. Besides, 
as one of the Aldermen said, when I ex- 
pressed some sacb thongfatis as I have 
now given to yon, — ^^ Prav, be quiet. 
Doctor, and keep yoor mind to yourself ! 
If there were no exeeuHons^ there would 
be no occasion for an Ordinary,' Ver- 
bum sapientu — If the enclosed remarks 
be worth preserving, please to indulge 
me either with them, or a copy of them, 
as soon as you can make it conve- 
nient." 

The title which Bentham had proposed 
to give the volume afterwardB called 
" Plea for the Constitution," was " Con- 
stitution Conquered." Dr Parr liked 
the title and the preface, and wrote to 
Bentham urging hun not to cast it aside ; 
but Romilly, more cautious, thought 
differently, and wrote thus : — 

RoMiLLT TO Bentham. 

" 15^ Feb,, 1803. 

^^ Dear Bentham,— If my critioism 
has no other merit, it will have that of 
frankness. I don*t like your preface. 
If I were to decide between that and 
none, should vote for omitting it alto- 
gether. There is too much levity in it, 
especially as it forms a striking contrast 
with the proposed title. A man who is 
about to read of the Constitution, not 
violated only, but conquered,— of enor- 
mities committed, and all our most sacred 
laws broken, — ^would not expect to be so 
much amused at the outset as he will 
find himself when he has read only a 
fyw paragraphs of the pre£Eu;e. In truth, 
it appears to me that the title is too 
vague, and the pre&ce much too comic. 
I don't like your passing from the at- 
tempted conquest of America to the at- 
tempted conquest of the Constitution in 
1767, which, by the by, was long an- 
terior in time to the conquest of America, 
though not to Lord Chatham's speech 
which you allude to, and which related 
to a different kind of conquest, — a con- 
quest from the French. I don't like it, in 
the first place, because, though the forty 
days' tynxkuj was a transaction very 
properly brought to the recollection of 



those to whom yon are about to diow 
that the Constitution has been since vio- 
lated in more important points without 
any attention being paid to it,7et<iiat 
forty days' tyranny is not to be com- 
pared in any pomt of view with the 
American war : and in the next place, 
I don't like it, because the word oonqueet 
is applied in its literal sense to America, 
but is a metaphor when used, either of 
the transactions of 1767 or the proceed* 
ings at Botany Bay. The truth is, that 
notwithstanding what has been done at 
Botany Bay, the British Constitution is 
not conquered, but still remains as it 
did. It has been disregarded — ^violated, 
if you please, — ^but because ministers 
have done what is alleged, and nobody 
but yourself yet knows anything of the 
matter, I think you would harc^ main- 
tain seriously, with the Parliament sit- 
ting with its accustomed forms, and your 
favourits juries deciding causes every 
day, that the Constitution is conquered." 



Again, 



'' March 5, 180a 



^'Dear Bentham, — I had a short 
conversation to-day with the Attomey- 
generaL Nothing in the preface haa 
given him offence ; and on the contrary, 
he seems to think that you have spoken 
very civilly of him. But he has been 
shocked very much by the title — ^the title 
and the premce are all he has read. I 
wish I could recollect his words — they 
were, as nearly as I can remember them, 
to this effect: ^If I were disposed to 
interest myself to have the Panopticon 
established, and to have him placed at 
the head of it — and I should really be 
glad to do it, if I saw a proper oppor- 
tunity — ^how could I recommend to a 
secretary of state, to place in such a 
situation, a person who had written such 
things of him or his predecessors T — ^Ever 
and most sincerely yours," &c. 

Joseph Jektll to Bentham. 

'' S^>ring Gardmi,Mar<^l,ie03. 

" Dear Bentham.— You know I am 
such an old jaiUbird, that I am really 
vexed we have not met, especially as 
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^C. Bonboiy says you wished to meet 
me. 

^^ Your letters to Lord Pelham I have 
read with care and total approbation. 

^^ Bat as to any step in parliament — 
what can we do? — Jnpiter Hostis! — 
at least as flu as finance goes^ and their 
own habitual support of a most abomin- 
able system, — abominablechieflybeCMise 
most foolish.'' 

Bbmtham to Jbktlu 

''Q.S. P^MApnl, 1803. 

^^Dbar Jbkyll, — ^Many thanks for 
your kind letter of Uie first of last month. 
The best return it has been in mj^ power 
to make for it^ I haye made ; which is to 
forbear taking advantage of it to plague 
you to no purpose. The devil tempted me 
to shoot you flying, during circuit time, 
with a third pamphlet,* which I shall 
now deposit quietly at your house, in 
company with these presents. The devil 
tempted me ; but your good genius, or 
genuises, in the shape of two evil ffe- 
niusee of mine — ^Irresolution and Indo- 
lence—cried out, ^ Avaunt, Satan !' and 
00 you escaped. 

^ What is it that has turned my brain, 
and thrown me among the Supematur- 
als ? Your ^ Jupiter Hostis,' I believe. 
Oh, yes; hostile enough, I warrant him. 
But have you not heard — ^when you 
come to town I suppose you will hear— 
of a conspiracy among certain TUan9y to 
force him in Us fCelestial H Chamber ? 
First Titan, Sir Charles Bunbuiy. If he 
has not foigot it, or given it up, it waits, I 
suppose, for you. ^otonyjB^y, which he 
has an invincible penchant for, and does 
not like I should say anything against 
it, was to be connived at; the attack 
was to be pointed at the Hulks. Where- 
fore he issued an injunction against the 
letting off the aforesaid and herewith 
enclosed squib. He said, ^Be it so;' 
and so it was : whereby you escaped, as 
above, and your circuit likewise: for 
my project was, that you should have 
tied it to the tails of your two Judges, (I 
don't know who they are,) and bounced 
it off at one of your circuit dinners. I 



* PIm for tiie CkmititotioiL 
Vol. XL 



submitted, and with the best grace ima- 
ginable: ask him, eh! Prudence ishb 
TOovince. Fortitude and patience mine 
But, not to trespass any further upon 
yours, I conclude with assuring you, 
that as fiuthfully as you are mine, I am 
yours gratefully, &c. 

^ I am always in the same dog-hole, 
where I have been kenneling for above 
these twelve years. I am never out of 
it : so that if it should ever happen to 
you to prefer walking to ^vexation,' yoa 
may be sure to find me." 

Bbntham to Snt Cha&lbs Buhbubt. 

««.iS:P.,2JJfiy,18a3. 

''Dbar Sir,— The storming party? 
What news of it? Any signs of li&? 
Orders— stop the Plea for the Constitu- 
tion, for fear of giving offence ; which, 
as against the storming party, will serve 
the Dr for defence. Orders from on 
high : passive obedience below : alle- 
gianoe,— but what is to become of the 
protection that was to pay for it ? Visit 
from Jekyll, who talked of making up 
a jail-gang at his house. Skr H. Mild- 
may, whom I have never seen, is noto- 
rious as an enemy to the hulks : but his 
still more notorious friendship for Pitt 
may perhaps have indisposed lum against 
the *' Comparative View,' and the cause 
ingeneraL Letters and Plea — ^it is high 
time they were published, if no good is 
to be f^t by forbearance. — ^Your most 
obsequious, Sie*" 

BeNTHAM to WlLUAM WiLBKKFOSCB. 

" Q. /SI p., 31j« Jlfor, 1803. 

^ Dear Sir,— On the 8th instant, I 
received from Sir Charles Bunbuiy a 
letter, the condusiott of which is in these 
words : — 

^^ ^ I spoke to Mr Wilberforce, to know 
whether he would apply with me and 
oUier friends to Mr Admngton ; but he 
declined; sayinff he thought you had 
been used very ul, and could not keep 
his temper when he talked on the busi- 



^ The practical determination thus 
resentea as announced, presented it- 
~ to me as being in such diametrical 
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omx)6ition to the observation on which 
it 18 represented as groundbg itseU, that 
I shoQld hare stood oonvietod of rash- 
ness in my own mind, had I suffered 
myself to regard the intelligence as cor- 
rect, without i^pplying to yonrself for 
the confirmation or correction of it. 

^ Itismyndsfbttime to bea principal 
in ihd boainess : so much so as to hare 
evexything at stake upon it It nerer 
yet occnrred to me to have the smallest 
apprehension of not being able to keep 
my temper in talking about it, much less 
if I were to go prepc^ed. Silence, at the 
veiy worsts woold be a sure reeouroe. 

^ That a comparative stranger, in the 
ocean of whose public concerns this 
business is but a drop— a man remarka- 
ble (as I have ever understood) for the 
mildness of his temper too, as well as 
for 80 many other virtues^-ehould be so 
much more affected than the party him- 
self who has had nothing else to think 
of for these ten years, seems to me so 
irreconcilable to the known principles 
of human nature, that I feel myself quite 
unable to admit it At this rate, were 
a minister on an^ other occasion to find 
his convenience m sacrificing the inter- 
ests of public security and morality — > 
in trampling upon acts of Parliament — 
in brealdng the public faith, to the op- 
pression ot an unoffending individual — 
he would need to but screw up the enor- 
mity of his guilt to a pitch sufficiently 
provoking, and on those terms he might 
make sure of the acquiescence of Mr 
Wilberforce. What a lesson ! what an 
encouragement— ^r the advocates of the 
Slave trade, for example, were they to 
hear of this — which, perhaps, ihej hnye 
done by this time— thoi^ certainly not 
from me ! Had the proposition been to 
move for the impMchment of Uiese 
friends of yours — ^to move for an inquiry 
—to move for papers — so much as to 
stand up and say anything upon the 
aubjeet in the House, it wodd be a dif- 
ferent case. But, if I understand the 
matter right, your refosal went not 
merelr to the speaking on the occasion, 
but the so much as goinff up to the 
Minister in his closet, and entering a 
jilent appearance among the approven 
of the measure. 



^Sir Charles was then on the pomt 
of setting out for the country : whether 
he has returned or no, I know not : for 
I have not seen or heard from him since. 
By the date of his letter you will see 
how fax I have been from being forward 
to trouble you on the subieot But the 
case is, every now and then, eomebody 
is dropping in upon me, and addng — 
Well, and Mr Wilberforce, what aayis 
he to the business ? — a question to which 
I know not what answer to make, 
pressed as I am between the apprehen- 
sion of doing you an injustice, and the 
difficulty I find in conceiving any moor- 
rectness in the evidence, in a case upon 
the fece of it so simple. Labouring 
under tiiis per|dexity, you will, I flatter 
myself^ forgive the trouble I am patting 
you to, in thus applying to die only 
person in whose power it is to relieve 
me from it 

^^ Two former letters had in somemea- 
sureprepared me— as it seemed they were 
designed to d<H-for abandonment : but 
that recollection, fer from removing, 
scarcely so much as lessens, the diffi- 
culty I experience in conceiving such a 
reason to be assigned for it 

^ I once conddeied myself nor shall 
anything short of absolute neceanty 
make me cease to consider myself^ dear 
Sir, your much obliged, hnmUe ser- 
vanf* 

WlUJAM WlLBSUfOBCB TO BSNtHAM. 

^ffauH ofCommmiy Jms 1, 1803. 
** Mt dear Sir,— I am very sorry 
that our fri^d Sir Charles Bunbury, 
by reporting to you, (lam sure through 
mistake,) not retv correctly, a few words 
which I uttered to him rery hastil;f , 
when my mind was full of other busi' 
ness, on our accidentally meeting in a 
shop, has occasioned in you any uneasi^ 
ness, or any misconception of my eenti-* 
ments and feelings towardsyou. Hiese 
are tiie same which they have long been s 
such as proceed from a perfect eowktkm 
of the great advantages which would 
result from the carrying into exeoitioD 
of your valuable plan; from a penua- 
sion that you have been most hardlv 
iised^ from various oiroumstances, whicn 
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I need not particularise; and lastly, 
firom an earnest desire that you may at 
length oyeroome all ohstmctions, and 
see your ingenious theory realized, and 

rnu long labours crowned with success, 
shall erer be ready to lend my best 
efforts, so &r as they can properly 
be exerted, for the accomplislunent of 
this end : yon may reckon upon me as 
steadily possessing these dispositions, 
and as being always desirous of acting 
upon them. 

^ I will also, at any time, see you and 
confer with you on the business, and 
with any friends of yours. My bein^ 
occupied beyond my constitution, and 
my having oeen ill, has alone preyented 
n^ anticipating your application, and 
attending to your affairs in the eariy 
part of &e present Session. 

^^ I scribble at a crowded Committee, 
amid interruption and bustle: you must 
allow, therefore, for this hasty scrawl ; 
and belieye me, always with esteem and 
regard, dear Sir, your futhful. Sec," 

There is an hiatus in the documentary 
history of the Panopticon controyersy, 
from Uie date of the aboye till the ^ear 
1809, when I find Wilberforce writing 
as follows : — 

WlLUAM WiLBERFOBCB TO BeNTHAM. 

^' KmnngUm Chrsy cr 

"^ New Pal. Yard. 

"Jfi»« 1,1809. 

•* My dear Sib, — ^Though the inces- 
sant bustle in which I liye during my 
leeidenoe in the neighbourhood of 
London is such as to ren&r it impossible 
lor me to bestow much thought on any 
but nreently-pressing business, yet I 
can trmy ^lare that yon, and the 
treatment you experienced, haye been 
often in my mind ; and that the sense of 
it, which I haye formwly so often ex- 
pressed to ^ou, remains utterly unalter- 
ed. But, m truth, I always felt that it 
was more than could be expected (I 
might afanost say out of nature) for you 
to think that I Imd not neglected oppor- 
tunitieB of pushing forw^ your busi- 
ness; and therefore I was impressed with 
the perraasioni that howeyer your good 



nature might preyent your opening your 
mind to me, yon must numbcor me among 
those who had used you ill, and, conse^ 
quently, not much relish m^ society. I 
therefore satisfied m^lf with roeaking 
of you, of your ments and cruel suffer- 
ings, in the way which justice appeared 
to me to require, as often as opportuni- 
ties occurred. At length an occasion 
arose the other day in the House of 
Commons for pubUdy noticing yout 
plan; and some priyate conyersation 
(thouffh but a few words) with one of 
the Treasury people, confirmed the 
opinion which yarious circumstances had 
led me to form,^-that the present was 
a fayourable moment for carrying into 
execution your great project, and ob- 
taining for the public all the benefits 
it is calculated to produce. I haye been 
therefore, oyer since, intending to write 
to you, that I might learn whether you 
had still the heart to go forward after 
all your former disappointments. In* 
deed, I hoped that what I said in the 
House would haye attracted the public 
attention. But according to the usual 
treatment which, on principle, I expe- 
rience from the reporters of our debates, 
(and which I expect will at length haye 
uie effect intended— of ruining me with 
those of the public to whom I am not 
personally known,) not one word of 
what I said on this subject was mentioned 
in any newspaper I saw; and in one. 
The Timesy I was not eyen mentioned 
as haying spoken at all, though my 
speech was (I will not say anything of 
its qtuUity) more in quantity than that 
of any oti^er speaker. I should be glad 
to confer with you on the business at 
any time, and would either call on you, 
or be happy to see you at the hotel or 
Kensington Crore. At the former I 
often am from about three to four o'clock; 
and at the latter till twelye o'clock in 
the day from half-past ten, unless the 
House has sat beyond twelye o'clock 
the night before, m which case I sleep 
in Westminster. Excuse the effects of 
extreme haste ; and belieye me, with 
esteem and regard, my dear Sir, yours 
most truly." 

The Report of the Select Committee 
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on Penitentiary Houses, in 1811, is 
Anally crashing the 



mentioned aboVe (p. 103) as haying 
been designed for ni " 



Panopticon project It is thus alluded 
to by RomiUy : — 

ROMILLT TO BbNTHAM. 

" Dear Bentham, — ^The Committee 
made their Report ^esterda^. I have 
not been able to see it. It is very long, 
andy I understand, very un£ayourable 
to your contract. I attended the last 
day but one, of their meeting, but found 
it quite impossible to do anything. 
Except Abercromby, and myself, and 
Wilberforce, no person friendly to you 
was present. — ^Evermostsincerelyyours, 
&c. 

*'Juns 1, 1811." 

The part of the Report which bears 
on the subject is as follows : — 

«The 84th Geo. III. onip. 84, redting that 
•oertam lands at Battenea Rise (which are 
4eBcribed in the recital, and stated to contain 
79 acres and one rood) had been fixed upon by 
the snperrisors appointed in porsnance of the 
former act, and after being dnly approyed of 
under the proTisions of &mX act, had been 
rained bj the Terdict of a jury at £6,600, bat 
that penitentiary houses had not been erected, 
directs the lords commissioners of the treasury 
io fix upon that spot of groand,or any other 
equally couTenient, and to contract for the 
erection of a penitentiary house or peniten- 
tiary houses thereupon. They were to appoint 
a feoffee or feoffees to treat for the ground, 
and accept a couTeyanoe of it ; and the usual 
powers were given to compel a sale by the 
owners of the spot selected. 

** The prOTidons of the former act, respect- 
ing the appointment of a Committee for the 
superintendence of the establishment, as well 
as those enactments which related to tiie treat- 
ment of the offenders to be confined therein, 
were virtually superseded, by the third clause 
of this statute enabling his Mi^jesty to nomi- 
nate a governor or governors of such peniten- 
tiary house or houses when erected, and giv- 
ing to such governor or governors the care, 
management, superintendence, and coatrol of 
the same, under such powers, directions, limi- 
tations, and restrictions, as are contained in 
the 24th Geo. III. cap. 56, or as should be 
appointed by his Majesty under the powers of 
that act ; which is an act empowering his Ma- 
jesty to commit to tiie care of persons to be 
named overseers, offenders either under sen- 
tence of death and reprieved, or under sen- 
tence of transportation, to be fed, clothed, and 
kept to hard labour, in such places and under 
such directions as bis Majesty shall appoint. 

** The 34th Geo. III. appears to have been 



brought into parliament with a view to aa 
arrangement which had been for some time in 
contemplation, founded on an offer made by 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq., a gentleman of great 
respectability, to contract with the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury for the erection of 
a penitentiary house, and the care and custody 
of the persons to be confined therein, upon a 
plan described in a paper entitled, ^ A Prk 
posal for a new and less expensive mode of 
employing and reforming Convicts," a copy of 
which is contained in the Appendix to this 
Report; and about a month before the act 
received the royal assent, a sum of £2000 was 
actually advanced to Mr Bentham, from the 
treasury, by way of imprest, to enable bim to 
make such preparation as mii^t be aeoessary 
for the custody and care of die convicts pro- 
posed to be confined in the penitentiary houses 
intended to be erected. It appears that Arti- 
cles of Agreement were accordingly drawn up 
between the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury and Mr Bentham ; and the various smis 
of money to be received or paid by the ooa- 
tractor, in the several cases that might occur 
under the contract, were settled and inserted 
in the draft, a blank being only left for tlio 
description of the ground ; in the selectioa or 
purchase of which, the difiiculties which have 
prevented the completion of the arrangement 
appear to have arisen. 

*^ It does not appear fer what reason the 
site of the intended erection was changed fton 
Battersea Rise, but the ground which had beea 
chosen there, and valued under the femer 
act, was abandoned, before any contract fer 
the conveyance of it had been completed, for 
a spot in Tothill Fields, where 58 acret of 
land were purchased for £12,000, and a conr 
veyance of them taken on the 12th day of 
October, 1799, from the vender to Mr Bent- 
ham, as feoffee under the provisions of the 
S4th Geo. IIL 

Mr Bentham, who is still in possession of this 
land, considers himself as entitled to have 
attached to the Penitentiary House under his 
contract, such additional quantity of ground 
as shall make the whole of what is allotted to 
him, amount to 79 acres, that being the num- 
ber whidi he feund appropriated to the In- 
tended establishment, by the recital in the act 
of parliament ; and he states upon that head, 
that the portion of such ground, which may 
exceed the quantity absolutely necessary for 
the erection of a Penitentiary House, femed 
a part of the consideration fer vrhich he con- 
sented to the terms of the original agreemeat, 
and that he intended to use £e whole for the 
purposes of the establishment, by employing 
such of the convicts as were fit ibr it in agri- 
culture and gardening. 

<<Mr Bentham having appeared to your 
Committee to be still desirous that the con- 
tract, to which, though not actually signed, 
he conceives the public frith to be fhlly pledg- 
ed, should be carried into effect, vrith such 
variation in the sum of money to be paid by 
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gOYeniment for the maiiiteiuuioe of eftoh con- 
▼iet as should be deemed equitable, fai consi- 
deiation of the advanoe of price which has 
taken place in all artielra of consumption since 
the agreement was framed, and with the ex- 
ception of such part of the agreement as relates 
to the erection of the boildings for the Peni- 
tentiary House, which he does not now find 
hiraself able to undertake ; your Committee 
found it necessary to enter into the consider- 
ation of the principles of the contract alluded 
to, in order to form a judgment on the expe- 
diency of its adoption for the management of 
the Penitentiary establishment recommended 
in this Report 

'^ Mr Bentham's offer, the terms of which 
appear, in a pecuniary point of yiew, to be 
advuitageous to the public, was founded, ac- 
eording to the statement contained in his ori- 
ginal proposal, upon his baring 'contriTod a 
building in which any number of persons might 
be kept within the reach of being inspectod, 
during oTery moment of their liyes.' 

^ Tbe Pliui upon which it was his intention 
to erect this building, may be seen in a paper 
annexed to the proposal, and entitled * Out- 
line of the plan of construction alluded to in 
the aboTe proposal ;' and models of a Peniten- 
tiary House, as thmin described, were exhi- 
bited to many persons in Mr Bentham's own 
house, before his proposals were accepted ; but 
no plan or fbrm of building is referred to in 
the articles of agreement, and Mr Bentham 
states himself to be at liberty under it, to 
I^aee what number of conricts or prisoners he 
may think fit, in the same cell, and to make 
them sleep aiul work in the same apartments; 
which statement appears to your Committee 
to be oorrect, there being no restriction or di- 
rection relatiTe to those points to be found in 
the articles. 

** By the agreement, Mr Bentham is to build, 
within one year alter he shall get possession 
^ the ground mentioned therein, fit accommo- 
dation for 1000 male conricts or prisoners, cer- 
tain sums of money being to be paid to him for 
that purpose by instalments ; and he is after- 
wards to make prorision for the reception of 
supernumeraries, if required, upon certain 
terms. 

" The contract being to continue during the 
Utos of Mr Bentham and his brother, Greneral 
Samuel Bentham, the building, and the stock 
and effects used therewith, are to be valued 
on the decease of the surriror of them, and a 
deduction being made of the sum of money 
originally adTanced by goTemment, the re- 
Buimder of the estimated ralue is to be paid 
to the representattTos of such surriTor. 

** The management of the prisoners is to be 
Tested in Mr Bentham,(or in any fit person or 
persons to be named by him from time to time, 
during his life, to exercise the authority and 
reeeiye the benefits deriyable under the con- 
tract,) with the appointment of goyemor, and 
with such powers as his Majesty is enabled to 



gruit under the 24th Geo. III., the Act to 
which the 34th of the king refers upon that 
head, as has been already stated ; and in th» 
eyent of Mr Bentham dying in the lifetime of 
his brother, Greneral Samuel Bentham, ' the 
same ofiloe and powers are to be exercised, 
and the benefit thereof enjoyed by the said 
Samuel Bentham, or some person or persons 
to be named by him, during his natural life.' 

''The contractor is to receiye a certain 
allowance for the care and maintenance of 
each prisoner, and is to be annually paid for 
1000 at least, though the persons committed 
to his charge should not amount to that num- 
ber. He is also to retain for himself three- 
fourths of the profit upon their labour ; the 
remainder being appropriated to their own 
use, payable in part to them immediately, and 
in part conyertible, on the expiration of their 
respectiye terms of imprisonment, into annui- 
ties for their foture benefit. 

^ The contractor undertakes, on his side, to 
feed and clothe the prisoners, supplying them 
daily with wholesome sustenance, composed of 
bread and meat, and other articles commonly 
used for homanfood, and with one suit of 
clothes yeariy, as well as with a clean shirt 
twice a-week. 

** He is also to fturnish each a separate bed 
and bedding, of sufildent warmth, with clean 
sheets or blankets once a-month ; and he en- 
gages, that 'all possible attention shall be 
paid to the cleanliness of the prisoners in eyery 
respect, as far as circumstances will permit ; 
that the Penitentiary House and buildings be- 
longing thereto shall be sufficiently wanned 
and lighted ; and that eyery proper precau- 
tion shall be taken to preyent the same from 
becoming infoctious or unwholesome, to pre- 
serye the prisoners in good health.' 

^ He fiirther engages to proride, at his own 
expense, a clergyman of the Chuidi of Eng- 
land to liye on the spot ; a surgeon ; and a 
sufficient number of competent s<£oolmaster8, 
by whom instruction shall be administered on 
eyery Sunday at least, in reading, writmg, and 
arithmetic, to such of the prisoners as shall 
stand in need of it. 

" Subject to these stipu]ations,eyery arrange- 
ment, in regard to the treatment of the pri- 
soners, as well as tiie determination of the 
manner in which they should be employed, of 
the hours of the day or night in which they 
should labour, and of the classes or numbers 
which should either work together, or associ- 
ate at their meals or times of exercise or re- 
creation, is entirely left at the discretion or 
will of the contractor ; while eyery officer and 
seryant, connected with the establishment, is 
to be plaoed there by his appointment, and 
remoyable at his pleasure. 

" The system of management here described^ 
appears to your Committee to haye been fram- 
ed with reference rather to the personal char* 
acter of the party, in whose custody the pri- 
soners were on the first instance to be place<^ 
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and to the ^Tonrable opinion entertained of 
the oonstraction of the bnilding propoeed b j 
hiniy than to the principles npon whidi prisons 
have hitherto been conducted in this country. 
Ywa Committee are satiifled, that Mr Bent- 
ham would enter upon the undertaking, to 
which his contract relates, with the beat in- 
tentions ; but the prosecution of that measure, 
together with the benefits deriTable under the 
contract, might» by ^e terms of the agreement, 
pass at any time into other hands ; and cTcn 
if that were not the case, the arrangement 
aboTC stated is too exceptionable on gen- 
eral grounds, in the judgment of your (%m- 
mittee, to be adopted i^om confidence in an 
IndividuaL 

"* Under the 22d Geo.III. c 64, sect. 8, which 
prohibits the gOTcmor or keeper of a house of 
correction fr<mi having any advantage from 
the sale of any article used in the house, tiiere 
is a security for the goodness of the proTisbns 
and necessaries sent in oa account of the pub- 
lic for the use of the prisoners, arising from 
the circumstance of their passing under the 
eye of the goYcmor and his serrants, who have 
BO interest in concealing their defects ; while 
' the goTcmor is not exposed to any temptation 
to sanction the introduction of any improper 
degree of luxury into the prison, with a liew 
to his own j^fit, or of demanding an undue 
price for su^ articles as may properly be ad- 
mitted there. 

^ Mr Bentham's contract contains no proYi- 
sion upon these points. If, howcTcr, this ob- 
jection coidd be remoyed by additioni^ articles 
in the agreement, by the establishment of a 
fixed table of die^ and by the appointment of 
resident inspectors, the public could have no 
reasonable assurance that sufficient attention 
would be paid to the religious instruction and 
moral improTcment of the prisoners, under a 
system of management^ every part of which is 
to be formed and directed by a person, whose 
interest it must be that the prisoners commit- 
ted to his charge should do as much work as 
they were competent to execute, and that their 
labour should be exercised in the manner by 
which most profit would be produced. If the 
chaplain should suggest^ that individuals, very 
profitably employed in the same workshop, 
were unfit, from their characters or other cir- 
cumstances, to associate with each other, or 
that any practice in the prison, which might 
be convenient in a manu&ctory, operated to 
retard rather than to accelerate the progress 
of moral improvement, it cannot be supposed 
that such intimations would be heard with as 
ready an acquiescence, and would meet with 
the same encouragement, when addressed to a 
govenH»^, whose profits they were calculated 
to diminish, as if they were communicated to 
persons having no interest in the produce of 
the prisoner's labour. 

** Your Ck>mmittee see much reason to appre- 
hend, that under a system, in which pecuniary 
advantage is thus made the most prominent 



olgect of attention, the experiment of fcfiNrsa- 
tion would not be fiUrly tried. 

^ An answer has been snppoifd to be far- 
nished to this objection, by an article in the 



agreement^ binding the eontmetor to make 
compensation for losses occasioned by the 
fhture felonies of every person who may hav« 
been confined in the Penitentiary House, to an 
amount varying from £B to £2J^(fi»r the Cro- 
nies of the same individual,) aceofduig to the 
length of tiie period during which the offsBder 
shul have be^ under his care; idiich provi- 
sion is argued upon as giving a snfilcieat m- 
terest to the governor in the leibnnatien of 
every prisoner. Your Committee, howevvr, 
attach very little importance to tlUs actiole ; 
and it is the more nugatory, as, altbongh ita 
operation must continue during tiie lives ef all 
those who shall come under the care ef tha 
contractor, no frmds whatever are provided im 
the contract, or are now proposed, to answer 
the ccmtingent payments to become dno allor 
the contractor'a death. 

^ Reliance has also been placed on a provi- 
sion of the same kind, operating in the naten 
of a pecuniary penalty,for the preservmtMii ef 
the health of the prisoners; it being agreed im 
the 17th article <^ the contract, tliAt the eoft< 
tractor should insure the lives of the persona 
confined, on such terms, that if more than a 
certain number shall die within the year, ho 
would be a loser instead of a cainer by the in- 
surance: your Committee obeewe, that in 
their opinion the health of the prisoners will bo 
more efflsctually guarded by the exereia^ef 
the judgment of a professional man, not 4*- 
pendent upon the governor, and acting vndor 
the direction of other disinterested pci s ens y 
than by the payment of any sum of money to 
fiUl on the governor in the case of the prison^ 
er's actually dying within the vralls of thepri* 
son during his coniBnement. 

^ It appears to the Committee, that the pro* 
posed system affords no sufilcient ^potection to 
the prisoner, upon any point. 

^ In a place of confinement, in which the 
prisoners are compelled to vroric, and expected 
to be reformed, something of a more strict dis- 
cipline may be looked for than In ordinary 
prisons. It is therefore more particularly re* 
quisite, that in a Penitentiary House opportu- 
nities of complahit should be frequent* and re- 
dress near at hand. 

^ The most obvious channel of complaint^ if 
the governor be concerned in the sappoeed in- 
jury, is the chaplain, within whose province H 
lies, as on the one hand to endeavour to recon- 
cile the mind of the offender to the lot whidb 
he has brought upon himself by his misoon- 
duct : so <m the other, to prevent its severity 
iVom being aggravated by any hardshipe er 
privations which the law did not intend to im- 
pose. 

^Tbe surgeon is another person, through 
whom tiie prisoner may properiy complain. 
But to make these officers of real use in this 
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ptftioiilary ihey miut oocaaloiiAll j conibr with 
the prisoner withoat the pretence of the go- 
Temor or his eerrante; they most neither be 
lOHler Btveng obligatiens to the goremor, or 
oiibjeet to his power ; and they mvflt he in h»- 
hits of ocmmo^eathig with persons armed with 
anffident anthority to ponlah or redress the 
grieranoes laid before them. 

' The Committee to be appointed nnder the 
19th Geo. IlL, had ftiU powmn at aU times 
Ibr this pwpose, aod they or any two of them 
were to examine into the state of the Peniten- 
tiary House, at least onoe in eyery fortnight^ 
and to ^see erery oiTender oonflned there and 
not disabled by siekness.' 

** In the eontraety no pioTision whaterer is 
made tar personal inspections bat the gover- 
nor is to present a oomprehensiTe report in 
writing, of the whole state of the establish- 
ment, to the oonrt of Kind's Bench on the first 
daT of oTeiy term. And he is to answer, npon 
tmUk if xeqnired, all questions pat to him by 
the judges of that court, or by any one judge 
thereof in Tacation time,orby any ofiicer of & 
erown, or by any other person with the leaye 
of the said oourt, or of any one judge thereof. 
And he is fbrther to surrender his oAce of 
goTonor, if ordered by the said court, < on 
proof duly obtained as aboye, or otherwise, of 
misbehayiour in the execution of the said office.' 

« The insufficiency of this article (the only 
one in the agreement that concerns the super- 
intendence of the establishment) to proyide 
for the redress of grieyanoes,or the correction 
of any improper practice which may preyail 
there, is so eyident» that it cannot be necessary 
toar your Committee to enlarge upon this point. 

^ It is obyions that circumstances must fre- 
qnently occur in a prison, which call for the 
intsvpositicQ of hi|^r authorities to censure 
or control the keeper, without constituting 
such instances of misbehariour, as would jus- 
tify the ayoidance of a beneficial contract To 
oecasiciis in which an erroneous or indiscreet 
mode of treating the prisoners shoold be pur- 
sued, from want of judgment in the contractor, 
or from any cause not fUlin^ under the de- 
scription of 'misbehayiour,' the proposed re- 
medy by tiie authority of the King's Bench 
appears to be totally in^iplicable ; and in the 
eases in which it does apply, it could only be 
attained in term time, while the court, which 
is to make the order, is sitting, 
''lir Bentham supposes, as may be seen in 
hiseridence, that sufficient inspection, and 
4ipportanlties enoo|^ of making comphints on 
the part of the prisoners, might be afforded, by 
the admission of the public at all reasonable 
times into the inspection room in the middle of 
the building, from whence all the cells would 
be yisiMe, and which would be accessible to 
the yoice of eyery prisoner by means of tubes, 
to be constructed for that puipose; and he 
seems to lay some stress on the rigilanee which 
the newspapers are to exert in watching his 
conduct. Dut your Committee, agreeing with 
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Mr Bentham in the belief that cariosity would 
bring many persons to yiew a Penitentiary 
House of so noyel a construction, do not con- 
cur fai the supposition, that any intercourse of 
the desoriptioa alluded to between such yisi- 
ters and the prisoners, can supersede the ne- 
cessity of haying persons nominated expressly 
for the inspection and superintendence of eyery 
part of an establishment of that nature, in 
whom the powers of obtaining infoimatioa, in 
regard to any mismanagement^ shall be accom- 
panied by sufficient authority for its correction. 
^ While your Committee state their opinion, 
of the inexpediency of carrying into execution 
a contract of the description aboye stated, they 
foel themselyes called upon to bring under the 
notice of the House, the strong equitable chums 
vridxik Mr Bentham possesses to compensation, 
in consequence of the contract not haying taken 
eflbct. Your Committee haye not gone into a 
detailed examination of the yarious circum- 
stances connected with that subject, as an in- 
quiry of that nature might haye ooMsioned an 
inconyenient delay in tlMir reporting upon the 
more important matters referred to them; but 
Mr. Bentham has stated, that he was encou- 
raged by his M^'esty's goyemment to take 
measores preparatory to the erection of the 
intended establishment; that he has employed 
much time, and has expended a large sum of 
money in addition to the £MQO adyanced to 
him in 1794, as mentioned aboye, in prepaw 
tions for the execution of his part of the agree- 
ment ; and that its non-performance was not 
owing to any default or backwardness on his 
side. He 1ms, therefore, nnder these droum- 
stanoes, a just right to expect* not only that 
the money so laid out should oe repaid, but 
that a liberal remuneration should be made to 
him for his trouble and ultimate disappoint- 
ment (he on his part aooountins; for any ad- 
yantai^ that shall haye aceroed to him frem 
the lands, of which he has been stated to be 
in po osoori on as feoifoe.) And your Committee 
recommend, that measures should be taken 
for the settlementof these claims without delay. 

The Second Report of the Gonnnittee, 
as it chiefly coonste of a oommniiicatibn 
from Bentnam, follows at full length : — 

Second Report proh the Committee 
ON THE Laws bbiiAtinq to Peni- 
TENTiART HousES. — Ordered^ by the 
Home of CommoMy to b0 printed^ 
lOth Juney 1811. 

The Committee appointed to consider of 
the expediency of erecting a Pbni- 

TBNTIARY HoUSB, or PbNITENTIART 

Houses, nndw the acts of the d4th 
and 19th of his [^eseut Majesty; and, 
in case the adoption of the measure 
now referred to their consideration 
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should appear to them to be for the 
advantage of the public, to report 
whether any additional legislative 
provisions will be wanted for that 
purpose; and what number of per- 
sons such Penitentiary House, or 
Penitentiary Houses, should, in their 
judgment, be calculated to receive, 
together with any observations, which 
they may deem material upon the 
subject of their inquiry; — and who 
were instructed to inquire into the 
effects, which have been produced by 
the punishment of transportation to 
New South Wales, and of imprison- 
ment on board the Hulks ; and were 
empowered to report their observa- 
tions and opinion thereupon from time 
to time to the House ; — Have further 
considered the matters to them re- 
ferred and agreed upon the following 
Report : — 

Your Committee having received the 
following letter from Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq., smoe their former Report was 
made to the House, have thought it 
their duty to submit the same to the 
consideration of the House; although 
the observations therein contained, have 
not made any difference in their opinion 
upon the matters referred to them. 

lOth June, IBU. 

[Corrected Copy, received 1 0th June, 
1811.] Dated 

Quern's Sptare Plaee^ WeOmiiuter, 

Sir, — Understandbg at different 
times, from different gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Committee, that in calling 
me before them, the object of the 
Committee has been — not merely to 
scrutinize into the contract to which 
I am a party, but also, for the pur- 
pose of forming their judgment con- 
cerning the most eligible mode of dis- 
posing of such part of the convict popu- 
lation of the country as it may not be 
thought fit to confine in Hulks, or em- 
ploy in colonizing, to collect any such 
information as, in any shape, I might 
be found capable of affonUnff— I tuce 
the liberty of submitting in this mode, 
to your consideration and that of the 



Committee, a few suggestions on the 
subject of the country convicts. 

For such of the convicts, whose con- 
viction shall have taken place in Lon- 
don or Middlesex, with or without the 
addition of a few other counties nearly 
contiguous to the metropolis, such as 
those for instance which are comprised 
in the home-circuit, the proviaon made 
by the existing contract may, it seema 
to be supposed, suffice. 

On this supposition, what, in some 
mode or other of the Penitentiary plan, 
remains to be provided for, is — 4hat as 

S)t indefinite part of the convict popa- 
tion, which may be expected to be 
furnished by the more or less distant 
counties: — say, for example, the five 
remaining circuits. 

For this large remnant of that popu- 
lation the question then is — ^What is 
the best mode ? 

To this question the answer presents 
three options — 

1 . Panopticons in the metropoUs, over 
and above the one supposed to be de- 
termined upon : viz. m number, one at 
least, and as many more, if any, as the 
number of convicts to be provided for 
shall be deemed to require. 

2. Panopticons, upon an equal scale, 
and consequently in equal number, in 
the country. These two plans belong 
alike to what, for distinction's sake, I 
would beg leave to call the open mode 
upon a Utfge scale. 

3. Penitentiary houses, in the exist- 
ing mode, one in and for each counl^; 
or, in such cases in which the convict 
population afforded by a single coun^ 
would be manifestly too sm^U, one in 
each aggreffate of contiguous counties, 
to be associated together for the pur- 
pose. 

This last mode I would beg leave to 
distinguish by the appellation of the 
close mode upon a small scale. 

As to the question between the open 
mode upon a targe scale— viz. the Pan- 
opticon mode upon the Panopticon scale, 
and the close mode upon a small scale 
— my opinion has been already submit- 
ted, and not my opinion only, but the 
considerations, or the ground on which 
it was formed. 
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Management, in every ima^nable 
point, better; expense less: in these 
few words all those considerations will 
be found comprised. 

On the question between panopticons 
all in the metropolis, and panopticons 
one in the metropolis and others in the 
country, (in each case in the open mode 
upon die large scale,) neither are the 
|>oint6 of distinction so manifest, nor the 
importance of them so great 

On the whole, howeyer, the result of 
my inquiry is — ^that panopticons all in 
the metropolis present a decided title to 
preference. 

What presents itself to me as the 
principal reason is, that the metropolis 
affords beyond comparison the best pub- 
lic. Here whatsoever matter proper for 
consideration comes into existence, is, 
with the minimum of trouble, brought 
instantaneously to the ear, laid open 
even to the inspection of the eye, of the 
whole body of constituted authorities: 
of the members of the administration, of 
the immediately superintending judicial 
authority : of every member of the le- 
gislature. 

Not that objections are altogether 
wanting; but neither from report nor 
from imagination, have I been able to 
coUect any, the united force of which 
seems sufficient to constitute a prepon- 
derant one. 

1. Danger to the metropolis, from 
forcible and general eruption, increased. 

2. Inordinate accumulation of con- 
victs for whom provision may be to be 
made after discharge. 

3. Remoteness of the convicts from 
their respective desired abodes, at the 
time of their discharge. 

4. Inordinate expense of conve3ring 
the convicts from the place of convic- 
tion to the place of punishment. 

5. Supposed unsuitableness of the 
fund, upon which, on this plan, the ex- 
pense of maintenance, with or without 
the expense of conveyance, would be to 
be charged. 

These are all the objections which I 
have been able to discover : and to these 
I proceed to submit such answers as the 
nature of the case has suggested. 

I. Objection 1. Danger of general 



and forcible eruption. Answer. In my 
own particular opinion it will readily 
enough be conceived, considering the 
peculiar guards which the peculiarities 
of the Panopticon plan provide, this 
danger cannot appear very considerable 
in either case. 

But, if it be considerable, the metro- 
polis is the spot in which it should na- 
turally appear much less considerable 
than in any other place : in any other 
town or towns at least, to which, other- 
wise, this part of the convict population 
would be to be consigned. 

MillbEUik and Tothill Fields being, by 
the supposition, the spot fixed upon al- 
ready for one panopticon, I see not what 
should hinder its being made to receive 
as many others as can be required. 

Within a few hundred yards of Tot- 
hill Fields is constantly stationed a body ' 
of regular troops, to the amount of some 
thousands : the distance, so small, that, 
in case of commotion, communication 
might be made by siffuals of both sorts : 
sisals not only to the ear, but eyen to 
the eye, if an apparatus to that effect 
were thought fit to be provided. 

In TothiU Fields, at one end of Ro- 
chester Row, stands, and has stood for 
(I think it is) about eight or ten years, 
a military infirmary, in which is con- 
stantly stationed a military guard, con- 
sisting, as I have just been informed on 
the spot, of nine soldiers. On one side, 
the waste called Tothill Fields has for 
its boundary this Rochester Row, on 
the opposite side the parcel of ground 
alreaay purchased for the Panopticon 
Penitentiary House. On no part of 
this ground is there any buildmg but 
what may at present be actually seen 
from the infirmary just mentioneo, and 
by the guard there stationed. 

^ On a subject so plain I should never 
have thought of troubling the Commit- 
tee with so many wor£^ but. for the 
recollection, that some eighteen or nine- 
teen years ago, at the commencement 
of my negotiations, to an observation of 
mine pointing to the military force in 
the Park as an obvious source of secu- 
rity, the answer returned, by a gentle- 
man then in office, was an inexorable 
negative. What the objections were, I 
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inquired in vain : with the gentleman 
himself thejdid not originate. Be they 
what they may, they wonld now lie 
found, I should hope, no longer in ex- 
istence. If the Panoptioon oontq^ed 
within its lodge an acting magistrate, 
this military guard, heing actually in 
bis view, would, on any such occasion 
as that in auestion, he actually under 
his command. I mean hy common*law, 
to which no order from any war-office, 
would, I presume, he opposed. 

^ By the constant sight of a similar 
guard, stationed, if thought necessary, 
dose to the spot ; for example, three or 
four at the entrance into the Panopti- 
con ground through the walled avenue 
that leads to the house,— 'two or three 
at each of the two elevated watch- 
houses, which command, each of them, 
by night as well as by day, the inside 
as well as the outside of two of the four 
surrounding walls, — by the constant 
sight of this small guara, coupled with 
the knowledge of the arrangements that 
might so easily be made for instan- 
taneous communication with the great 
body stationed in the neighbouring park, 
it would be extraordinary indeed, i^ in 
the imagination of the most refractory 
prisoner, all chance of success in any 
such attempt, would not be rendered 
hopeless, — manifestlv as well as con- 
stantly hopeless, further observations 
on this head, may be seen in Panopticon 
Postscript,^Mut 2, sect 15, pp. from 201 
to 208. [Works, vol iv., p. 164-5.] 

^ Against every danger of this sort, 
such are the means of security afforded 
by Uie metropolis in general, but in a 
more particular degree by the particu- 
lar spot in question. Ijq any of the 
provincial situations, what security com- 
parable to this could be afforded ? and 
that, too, as in this case, without any 

rial allotment of military force for 
particular purpose ? 

*^ True it is, that spite of military 
guards, French and other prisoners of 
war have, bom time to time, and but 
too often, and in too great numbers, 
contrived to make their oacttipe. 

^^ But against the eeo^>e of convict 
prisoners, the Panopticon plan presents 
securities in abundiuice, few of which, if 



any, would (I believe) be found em- 
ployed on any existing plan, in the ease 
of fi>reign prisoners. 

^ 1. Umform conspicuously dirtiiie- 
tive. 

^^ 2. Gloee dress, in which the coo- 
oealment of any wei^n suited to the 
purpose of offence or defence, would be 
impracticable. 

^ 3. Mark, by which, on the mere 
baring the hi^tually covered arm, (the 
other being habitually uncovered,) the 
oondition of the person in question, via. 
the feet of his beiuf a person belon|^g, 
in the character of a prisoner, to t& 
prison in question, would, for weeks at 
least after escape, be manifested. 

^ 4. Constant division of the prisoncit 
into small, and those assorted companies. 

^^ 5. llie prisoners rendered distin- 
guishable at a distance, each of them by 
a number marked upon his dothing at 
the back and at the breast 

^ 6. No outlet for the prisoners inte 
the enclosed area, but through a passage 
commanded by a guard ; and so narrow 
that no more thim one can make his 
exit at a time, nor then but under a 
horisontal bar, so stationed, as, by ob- 
liging each person to stoop, to render 
impossible anj acquisition of conjunct 
force by runmng. 

^ 7. Light kept constantly thrown, 
by night as well as by day, not only 
upon every spot to which the prisoners 
have access within the prison, but upon 
the whole surfece of the four surround- 
ing walls. 

^ 8. For the purpose of inspection, 
eyes in considenu>le numbers constantly 
availing themselves of that light : vis., 
some in the centre as well as ower parts 
of the circularly polygonal building 
within the walls, others stationed in the 
commanding watch-houses above men- 
tioned, on the outside o^ and in part 
above, those walls. 

^^9. On the top of the walls all round, 
a range of spikes, iron or wooden, of 
such eliffhtness, that, in the attempt to 
set a ladder against them, or tiirow a 
rope over them to get up b^, they would 
give way and break, and m either case 
strike against a range of wires, by which 
a number of bells would be seta-ringing. 
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^10. A oonTonatioD-tiibe from the 
central lodge to each of the exterior 
guard-houses. 

^ 11. On the oatdde of each of the 
sunonndinff walls, a ditoh, the water of 
which womd, on any attempt to nnder- 
mine the oontigaons wall, inundate the 
miners, and while it betrayed their 
operations, render an exit, if not abso- 
Intely impracticable, at least impracti- 
cable without such noise as would give 
abundant warning to the guard-house. 

^12. To each such guard-house a dog 
or dogs, of the sort of those which in 
the night are set a-barking by any the 
least noise. 

*' In the eyes of the Committee, 
^le enumeration of these several re- 
sources ma^ be perhaps the more par- 
donable, if they should appear, any of 
them, capable of being applied with ad- 
vantage to the giving additional secu- 
rity to those modes of confinement of 
which in the present state of things the 
inefficiency has so frequently been seen 
to betray itself. 

^^ To such of the convicts as it might 
be thought fit to give employment to in 
the Panopticon ground at large, and 
tlience without the limits of the enclosed 
area, true it is, that no more than a part 
of the above securities, nor that the most 
considerable part, would be found ap- 
plicable. 

^^But considering, that the time of 
day-light would be the only time at 
which the demand or use for any such 
emi^oyment would present itself; con- 
sidering that in fact, on the many pub- 
lic works on which convicts have now 
for so many years been employed, they 
have been employed in large numbers, 
and (as supposed; without any particu- 
lar means of selection or anxiety on that 
head, and that too under slight guard, 
and jet, at those times at least, without 
any instances, I believe, of escape ; con- 
sidering, that the passion by which a 
prisoner is prompted to seek, by violent 
means and at the hazard of his life, a 
relief from durance, is not likely to be 
found in equal strength in the breast of 
every individual member, of a society 
so numerous and so miscellaneous, the 
members of which may, with less dan- 



ger of injustice than anywhere else, be 
rendered responsible for each other; 
considering, that in the mode of treat- 
ment which is essential to a system of 
commercial operation conducted upon 
the plan in question, there is nothing 
that seems to present a probability of its 
being productive of any exertion more 
violent and desperate than in the case 
of a prison upon any of the ordinaiy 
plans: all these thiuffs considered, the 
conclusion may, it is hoped, be, that in 
a case where by any &iliire of human 
prudence the party failing would, as in 
the present case, l)e in so many shapes 
and in so high a d^ree a suflerer, that 
same human prudence, on whi^h, in 
spite of all possible securities of every 
other kind, reliance must in every case 
be placed, is not, in the present case, to 
be considered as destitute of all claim to 
that sort and degree of confidence, which 
is so unavoidably bestowed upon it in 
all other cases. 

^' To make use of every one of these 
securities, at all events, and under all 
circumstances, without any exception 
in any case, is more than I see any ne- 
cessity of pledging myself for ; nor yet 
do they constitute a complete list of all 
the securities, to which it might eventu- 
ally happen to me to have recourse. 
Many of them will be attended with an 
expense which, if incurred without ne* 
cessity, would be so much waste ; but 
for which the justification, as well on 
the score of necessity as of good economy, 
will be the more complete, the larger 
the scale is on which the establishment 
is conducted. 

^ The faculty by which these securi- 
ties were devised, will not, I presume, 
be considered as putting an exclusion 
upon the kindred faculty, by which the 
decision on the question, how many and 
which of them to employ, will from time 
to time be to be pronounced. 

^ I proceed with the objections. 

^ II. Objection 2d. Inordinate accu- 
mulation of convicts for whom provision 
may be to be made after discharge. 

^' Answer. Upon the Panopticon plan, 
there will be the subsidiary establish- 
ment, open to as many as may choose 
to take the benefit of it. Some will| 
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some will not; but, whatever may be 
the proportion of the one number to the 
other, and whatever may be the sum of 
the two numbers, the exclusive choice of 
the metropolis does not, to my appre- 
hension, present itself in the shape of 
an inconvenience. 

" In the character of a reservoir for 
the influx in question, the option lies 
between the metropolis and some coun- 
try town : some other town within the 
circuits of South Britain. The metro- 
polis will, it is true, already have to 
provide for the influx from its own 
J?anopticon. But, taking into the ac- 
count the magnitude of the influx in 
both cases, compare the magnitude of 
the mass of population into which the 
influx will have to discharge itself in 
this case, (say in round numbers a mil- 
lion ;) with the magnitude of the largest 
mass into which it can be set to discharge 
itself in the case of any other such town ; 
say 80,000: by this comparison, all 
apprehension on this score will, it should 
seem, be dissipated. 

III. Objection dd. Remoteness of 
the convicts from their respective de- 
sired abodes, at the time of their dis- 
charge. 

** Answer 1. Merely for the purpose 
of £Eu;ilitatin^, on the part of the prisoners 
after their discharge, the return to their 
places of birth or subsequent settlement, 
m the open mode on the large scale, it 
would hardly, I presume, be deemed 
worth while so much as to build one 
additional Panopticon as above, much 
less, as in the close mode upon the small 
scale, to establish, in each county, or 
set of associated counties, a Penitentiary 
House or improved prison, on any other 
plan or plans. On this occasion, the 
object ultimately and intrinsically aimed 
at, would be, I suppose, not the birth- 
place of each person, nor yet his place 
of last settlement as such, but the place, 
wherever it were, of his choice. But, 
take either of those places of presumed 
preference, the stain upon his character 
considered, it might not less probably 
be the spot, that, of all others, he would 
be the most averse, than that which he 
would be most desirous, to fix upon for 
his residence. 



2. The subsidiary establishment, 
which) under the Panopticon plan, tiie 
governor would stand bound to provide 
for the purpose of making provision for 
all such as chose to accept of it, has for 
its basis the supposed non-existence of 
any such place of former abode, or the 
unwillingness to fix in it : and the least 
that this provision does is, to remove 
from the ground of necessity to that of 
mere inclination, the demand for means 
of conveyance to any other spot. . 

3. Whatsoever lie, in preference to 
employment in the above-mentioned 
subsidiary establishment, the object of 
each man's desire, that portion of the 
earnings of his whole term, which by 
the contract is secured to him, must be 
small indeed, if it does not afford him 
ample means of gratifying such desire. 

4. If after all, it were deemed neces- 
sary, that to each such discharged convict 
means of conveyance to the place of his 
choice, whatever it be, should be afforded 
at the public charge, a mode beyond 
comparison less expensive, than provid- 
ing, though it were no more than a 
single prison, in this sole view, would be 
the putting into his pocket a sum of 
money, nnder the expectation of its 
being applied to this purpose. But, as 
the ascertaining, upon any satisfactory 
evidence, the spot really desired, would 
be plainly impossible, the spot assumed 
could be no other than the spot most 
distant from the Penitentiary House in 
question ; for, as that most distant spot 
is the spot that would command most 
money, that would of course be the de- 
clared spot of each man's choice. 

But even this maximum — ^meaning 
the annual sum of all these maximums 
— would be a trifle, in comparison of 
the expense of an additional prison, to 
be built and kept up on purpose. As 
to conveyance, the means of loco-motion 
derived by each man from the bounty 
of nature, would for this purpose be, I 
presume, regarded as sufllcient : of the 
maximum in question, the expense would 
therefore be neither more nor less, than 
the supposed necessary expense of sub- 
sistence, during a journey begun, con- 
tinued, and ended, in the j^estrian 
mode. 
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lY. Objection 4th. Inordinate ez- 
penae of oonveying the oonvicts from 
the place of conviction to the place of 
punishment. 

Answer. Supposing the convicts to 
be conveyed from the several Asdce 
and Quarter Session towns to the me- 
tropolis, the expense (it must be ac- 
knowledged) could not but be ^;reater 
than it would be, upon the supposition of 
a plurality of Panopticons, of which, the 
number wing determined by the lajrge- 
ness of the scale, the situations should be 
exclusively adapted to this one purpose : 
aay one allotted to each of the three points 
of the compass— east, north, and west. 
But— 

1. Suppose, that in addition to the 
one London Panopticon, only two such 
countiy receptacles were required, — 
place these two in any two of the three 
above-mentioned points of the compass, 
to the exclusion of the third, — in the 
east and north only— or in the east and 
west only — or in the west and north 
only, — it seems questionable whether any 
such saving as supposed, even to any 
the minutest amount, would really take 
place. 

2. Even supposing each of those three 
points of the compass to have its Panop- 
ticon, and thence, in respect of len^h 
of journeys and magnitude of travellmg 
expenses, a corresponding saving pro- 
duced, the advantage produced on this 
score, would, on ctdculation, be found 
(I am inclined to think) so small, as to 
go but a very little way towards coun- 
teracting the disadvantage already indi- 
cated as having place, on the more im- 
portant score, above mentioned. 

*^ Being, as to a more or less consider- 
able portion of it, unavoidable, we have 
here an expense which as to so much 
cannot be saved. But that which may 
be done, and in point of justice (it should 
seem) ought to be done, is, to equalize 
it : — 4o equalize it, I mean, in such sort, 
that upon a county, the Aiasize or Quar- 
ter-Session town of which is more dis- 
tant than that of another county from 
the place of permanent confinement, man 
for man, the burthen of conveyance may 
not, on that account, be rendered, or left 
to be, the heavier, in its pressure on the 



first-mentioned county, viz. in the propor- 
tion of the distance. 

*^ Now as to the mode of equalization. 
On the contract plan, whosoever carries 
on the management of that Panopticon 
receptacle wmch is the common reservoir 
for the convicts of all the several coun- 
ties in question, in his contract it might 
be made a condition, that, for a sum cer- 
tain, he should take upon him the con- 
veyance of the oonvicts from all the se- 
veral Assize towns and Quarter-Session 
towns in the district : — ^for which pur- 
pose, an average would of course be 
taken, viz. by tiudng the sum of the dis- 
tances, and dividing it by the number of 
the towns :—chaige of conveyance, so 
much per mile. 

^' Y. Objection 5th. Supposed nnsuit- 
ableness of the fund, npon which, on this 
plan, the expense of maintenance, with 
or without the expense of conveyance, 
would be to be charged. 

^ To this objection two answers pre- 
sent themselves : 

^'I. That, for the expense in question, 
the fund in question is not an unsuitable 
one : but, on the contrary, a more suit- 
able one, tha;n the fund upon which it 
would, in the other case, be charged. 

^,11. That, supposing the rival fund a 
more suitable one, there would be no 
difiiculty in transfernng the expense to 
that rival fund. 

^ I. First then, the proposed fund is 
not an unsuitable one. 

" 1. The proposed is the common na- 
tional fund. It is the same fund, on 
which the expense is charged, in the in- 
stance of all that portion of the convict 
population which is sent to colonize. It 
IS the same fund, on which the enwnse 
is charged, in the instance of all that 
portion of the same population which is 
consigned to the hulks. 

^^ U^ as yet, of that portion which has 
hitherto been consigned to prisons, — to 
improved or not improved prisons, — the 
expense has hitherto been charged on 
the counties, that is on the contributors 
to the poor rates, the disposition thus 
made, had, I should suppose, for its 
cause, — not any such opinion, as that 
the poor rates constituted a fund more 
suitable than the national fund, but 
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merely this eireomstaiioe, vu. that the 
poor rates of each coanty constituted the 
only fond, out of whi(^ it wm posBible 
to obtain money for defraying the ex*- 
penie of the sort of prison in question |-^ 
Yi& a prison situate within the oounty, 
and appropriated to the use of that 
county, to the exolnsion of eyety other 
part of the kingdom. 

^^ To save the trouble and responsibi- 
lity of makinff provision, at the charge 
of the nationid rand, for an expenditure 
to a certain amoimt, a public man would 
hardly, I diouU suppose, be desirous of 
imposmg upon this or that class of his 
fellow-subjects, such as the contributors 
to the poor rates, an expense, for ex- 
ample, of double that amount 

^ But my calculation, as well as my 
expectations, will have greatly indeed 
deceived me, should the difference in 
pdnt of expense between the open mode 
upon a large scale, and the close mode 
open a snotall scnJe, turn out to be as 
little as to the amount of two to 
one to the disadvantage of the small 



^ In the case of poor-houses, in the 
tract entitled 'Pauper Management im- 
proved, ScG.y published in Young^ An- 
nals of Agriculture, in p. 43, [^Works, 
voL viii., p. 378,] may be seen a calcu- 
lation, made by a professional and offi- 
cial hand, in which, under the head of 
construction, for a system of poor-houses 
on that small scale which then was and 
actually is in practice in the Suffolk 
poor-houses, the expense for all Eng^ 
land being £10,275,250 money of that 
time, the expense of the centnd-inspec- 
tion plan, on the scale of 2,000 inhabi- 
tants to a house, is stated at no more 
than £2,857,000 ; considerably less than 
a fomrth part ;— amount of saving, 
79918,250 : — and upon the official estab- 
lishment, (an annually recurring ex- 
pense,) tlie amount of the annual saving 
10 therem stated at £408,131 5s.--Hlitto 
multiplied by 20, (to bring it, like the 
other expense, to principal money,) 
8,162,625.— Number of persons mam- 
tained in each such supposed Panopti- 
con poor-house, 2,000: being the exact 
number of the persons for whom, in the 
character of prisoners, above eleven 



yean ago, vii., on the 25th of March, 
1800, as stated in a former letter of 
mine now lying before the Committeei» 
I was ordered to prepare. 

^ This is the case of poor-houses: and, 
both being on tibe Panopticon i^an, so 
hr as concerns the influence of magni- 
tude of scale upon exp«[ise, no differ- 
ence will be found between the case of 
poor-houses and the case of prisons. 

^^11. But, secondly, supposing the 
determination dbould be taken, to dmge 
on the poor-rate fund this third part of 
that general h^Eui of expense, the con- 
vict expense, of which the two other 
thirds are charged on the national fund, 
on this supposition the transference 
might without difficulty be made. The 
average numbers of the convicts^ which, 
for a certain number of years back, the 
several counties have respectively been 
in the habit of furnishing, being taken, 
those numbers would serve for express- 
ing the relative sums witii which eadi 
spch county might annually be chaiged, 
towards the expense of the common 
Panopticon or Panopticons, the station 
of which is supposed to be in ^ metro- 
polis : I mean the Panopticons serving 
m common for the maintenance of the 
aggr^^ate body of the convicts re- 
ceivable from those several counties. 

^But, any such number as 2,000, 
would it not (I hear it asked) be an 
unwieldy nuniber ? too unwieldy for 
good management ? Oh yes : on every 
ordinary plan, too unwieldy by a great 
deal. Nine hundred was the number 
of the prisonere, that, on the original 
and supposed highly-finished Peniten*- 
tiaiy plan, as per 19 O. 3, c. 74, were 
to liave been confined in the town that 
was to have been built for that purpose 
at Battersea Rise : and, as to houses, 
nine hundred, (being tiie number of 
separate houses, which, over and above 
such as were to be occupied in common, 
were to have been included in that 
town,) waa assuredly too great a num- 
ber for good management : two tiiousand, 
consequently, in a much greater degree 
too great. 

^On every as yet exemj^ed plan 
of construction and management, the 
natural and naturally prewent'appre* 
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hensioii of nnwieldinees has, thexefoiei 
▼eiy just groonda to Btsnd upon. 

^Bui iqion the Panoptkon principle) 
whether it he for paupers or lor oon* 
TiotSy for free and mnooent men or for 
prisoners, though ike number of the iof* 
habitants be ^000, the house is but 
one : and that one house is capable of 
being pervaded in all direotionfl^ peiv 
Tad^l b J a single glance, and inthout 
so much as a change of posture. 

^Of the difficulties which, upon any 
<»dinaij plan of construction, for want 
of that source of simplification, attends 
the business of management, even in the 
case of ft poor*hou8e, and of a moderate 
sin, an exemplification may be seen in 
Pauper Management improved, p. 43, 
[Works, vol. viii^ p. 378;] in Panop- 
ticon, Letter YL, and in various parts 
of the postscript; and, in the case of a 
prison, in the instance of several Ameri- 
can prisons^ in the tract intituled Pan- 
opticon vertui New South Wales, Letter 
II. pages from 54 to 61 [Works, voL 
ir^ p. 238-240.]] — ^I have the honour 
to b^ &c., 

^Jbksmt Brntham. 
"* Otorg€ Holfcrd, Btq^ 

^ChmrmtmnfUm 
^ Committee <m Peniteniiaiy Him9e$r 

la ft communication addressed to a 
noble Lord — ^probably Lord Sidmouth 
— ^Bentham combated the aiguments of 
the Committee. From an impression 
of the letter made by a copying machine, 
I extract the following passages, omit- 
ting a portion of the argiunent addressed 
to the {Mfivate ear and understanding of 
the recipient of the letter, and bearing 
on a view of the arrangements which is 
suj^[K)sed to have influenced the Com- 
mittee in their decision, but is not 
vaferred to in the substance of their 
report:— « 

^OBnonom to the maximo warwBXiaan 
OF Ms BnmuM'e Pajio»tioon Plan 

CBVUTBD— Vn., PABTLT BT AVBWBBS, 
FiJtX&T BT WWMSL OpFXBS. 



** OBnctiQii Iw— You will overwork 
them, (it has been said;)^yoti will 
miderlsed them, (those by the under- 



feeding of whom there is anything to be 
gained;) — youwilloverfeed them, (those 
by the oveifeedii^ of whom there is any- 
thing to be jnin^;)— you will pamper 
them with luxuries; — ^yon will work 
them, so that you will not leave time 
for their receiving any sufficient reli- 
gious and moral instruction. 

"^Amum^ 1.— No tolerably inteUi- 
gent man, howsoever selfishbr disposed, 
would do so in my place. This is what 
I had pleased myself with the thoughts 
of having made tolerably clear, and 
used to be considered as having done 
so— viz^ in and hy the Panopticon 
Book, herewith submitted to your Lord- 
ship, Part II., sect 2, entitmed, ^Man- 
agement, why by Contract:' from which 
pmoe honourable gentlemen have taken 
all their objections, forgetting to say 
anything al^out the answers. 

^^'Anewer 2.-— As to underfeeding 
them, by terms of the contract I stand 
bound to give to each man as much as 
he can eat 

^ As to luxuries, I reaUy do not 
understand what it is that can, so it 
be paid for, be stated as a pemkiaui 
Inxufy, unless it be fermented liquors, 
which by the contmct, at my own soli- 
citation, I stand pxeduded nom giving 
admittance to, and witii such ssonritics 
against contravention as had never 
before been so much as imagined. 

'* Q^.— But if any honourable gen-^ 
tleman in whose view of the matter an 
Indew etopurgatariut of meats and 
drinks would, in the situation in ques- 
tion, be an article serioudy subservient 
either to rdigion or morality, will be 
pleased to frnme one, and obtain the 
requisite orders^ I am ready to pledge 
myself for its being inviolably observed* 

^^Amwer 3.-*As to the neglectbg 
their religious and moral instmotion, i 
should fofeit idl my pledges, I should 
incur reproach, by such ncfflect, and I 
could never set anything by it : fer I 
could not wo» them on a Sunday with- 
out & positive breach of the law of the 
land, such as to persons in abundance 
besides the prisoners themselves could 
not but be of the utmost notoriefy. 

^^Antwer 4.— I would humbly entreat 
jTour Lordship's perosal for at least that 
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sectioD, together with the anteoedent 
one, entitnled. Leading Po$%tum$: the 
rather as being applicable to Poor-house 
as well as Prisoner management. 

^^Antwer 5. — Mj broSier and I had 
a &yourite Sunday plan for the com- 
bining religions edification with puUic 
inspection, and the meet perfect and 
universal fecility of complaint: and the 
architectural desiffu was in a most 
striking manner adapted to it, as shown 
in the models, which were seen by 
members of the Upper House by dozens, 
and by those of the Lower House by 
scores. 

'^ Ere I could have suffered that fea- 
ture of the management to £Edl into 
neglect, my character must have been 
completely forfeited. 

"Q^er 2.— jin#«0M* 6.— Taking an 
unknown— takmg an avera^ man, were 
I to give it as my opinion that he 
would conduct the business as much for 
the advantage either of the public or 
the prisoner, for a salary, or without 
any pecuniary remuneration, as upon 
the terms of the contract proposed by 
me, I should utter a gross untruth. But 
after the perusal of these two sections, 
should this matter present itself to your 
Lordship's mind in a different light, to 
out up all such objections by the roots, 
there shall be an end of the contract; 
I would conduct the management on 
account of the public purse without a 
ferthing^s-worth of pecuniary profit in 
any shape, direct or indirect ;--keeping 
and regularly delivering in accounts 
upon the plan indicated in my work, 
intituled. Pauper Management, (here- 
with submitted,) with any additions or 
other amendments that may be pre- 
scribed to me. 

"Objection IL — Under your con- 
tract you were to have had no fewer 
than 1000 prisoners: all worked under 
your direction and for your advantage. 
This is too great a power to be trusted 
in any individual hand. 

^^ Answer 1. — It is no greater nor 
other power than what by the law of 
the land every master has over his ap- 
prentice. 

" As to the number, so far from being 
increased, the power, as to all purposes 



of abuse, is lessened by it. Elxoept his 
own particular relatives or other fineoda^ 
wh^ he is fortunate enough to hsve 
any, an aj^rentice has no peivon en- 
gaged by any special tie or interest to 
lo^ to him with a protecting eye. My 
prisoners would, by the common and 
most obvious tie or interest, as well as 
bond of sympathy, stand engaged to 
afford to one ancmier this 98 well as 
whatsoever other assistance could be 
afforded against oppression in every 
shape, at the hands of the comnum maa- 
ter; and as to persons without doors, 
each would accordingly have so many 
friends in the friends of every other. 

^^Anni>er 2. — ^In so fer as cencema 
sinister profit, this objection wonld, to- 
gether with the preceding ones, be out 
up by the roots by the giving op of the 
contracts as above. 

^An$fper 8. — ^Independently of all 
consideration of sinister profit, and 
danger of abuse on that soore, can it be 
that the magnitude of the powor, merely 
in respect of the number of persons eaUy^ 
jected to it, is considered as being so 
great as to constitute of itself an objeo- 
tion, and that a peremptory one? A 
colonel of a regiment has as mnoh or 
more. 

^^Aniwer 4.— If, numbers being the 
same, this objection, taken from a sap- 
posed excess of power, were conclusive 
against the Panopticon plan, how much 
more ought it to be against the new 
proposed Non-Panopticon plan ! 

^ Under the Panopticon plan, behold 
the management in the hand of an un- 
seated, unofficed, unconnected, insulated 
individual, whose blameless life, known 
to have been for little less than half-a- ' 
century devoted to a course of unpaid, 
yet unremitted, howsoever fruitless, iaik^ 
m the service of mankind, has not been 
able to preserve his rights from bein^ an 
object of neglect, and himself an object 
of silent oppresrion to every Adminis- 
tration for these last eighteen years. 

^* Under the non-Panopdoon |^an, 
the managemmt in the hands of a de- 
tachment of the Ministry, rendering no 
account but to their assured proteetors 
—die body from which they have been 
detached. Who is there who doesnel 
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knov, or will think il wortti whila to 
•ftei nM ta kaow, that in aU theee 
oases the whole power is in the hands 
o£ soaa one indifidna), in whom the 
osofidense is f qwoe d » and those of 
an asBortownt of ooUeanes* who to each 
other asa a towar of defnioea the ose 
IB this rsqieot is, hy dindingt and b^ 
dividing, and diadptitiBg the sespons^ 
hOi^, to inioaase that power whish in 
JaMuiislfatian they ase employed ta 
vadneel 

^ What is very trae, is, that if the 
pnsoQ wera a den of devilsi so that 
no misehiaf that were done hi it for 
the bmtU of the ^ptnt^ ooaid be 
known, the oeoniitgr affotded by his be*- 
ing liaUe to be dismissed f(» it if known^ 
aonld not be toij effeetiTe. 

"^ But that this should be mmd 
as an objection against the only jSan 
whieh ever had ht its deehred object 
the maiaimnm of poblioity, and in fwoof 
of tha sipenorwiMom of a plan in which 
neither in that nor mdeed in any degree 
pnhlieity is so mnoh as proCDSsed, seems 
not veij oMisistent. 

^ In the one case, one tyrant doTil 
woridng in impenetrable dariness; in 
AaotheraoBmpany of gnardian angelB,-^— 
snch is the supposition on whidi^ though 
net declared, ererythiag in the nonr 
Pknontieon plan b all abng gronnded. 

** Omnmfm IIL'— Yo« may profess 
to desire kuqwetion, and to ooiwtmiiur 
toosinspeotors; hnt in these pso fefn i ono 
of yeas, either jfoa are net sineeiie, or 
ifyonaia,y«nwiUBetlongbeso; and 
thon§^ yon shonld be ever so nineh so» 
van m^t as wdl be otherwise, for mn 
body wiU oeme. 

«" ^«Msr 1.— On this hmd at lemt, 
as to my sinceri^, present, and fatore 
ftobabk^ after what I have said in my 
nnoptioon book, (is oomiiase minnto 
with great, obaenm with iUnstimns^) 
with snfamianon, it wonM be Isss anrsar 
aonaUe to umpnte to year Lardsh^ a 
desire to see Pwimrfsntism eztiipated 
and Catholicism toweling in its place, 
than to impute to me the posBshility of 
haibonring any snob idea as that of 
shrinkmg from inspectien. Yonr Lord- 
ship has net p ro fes se d snj each in- 
vention as dwt of an engine ibr the 
Vol. XL 



oniversslimg of {^rotostaiitism in the 
Christian world* Hj bivthet and | 
havoy fer these twenty years and more^ 
professed to have invented an ei^pno 
m <he pnivefsali(ttqg of insp^tion in a 
Penitentiaiy bottse. 

'' ^nsissr %: OffT 3.— Tme it is, 
that if^ in nnmberssaffiiiient fyt thepuiw 
pose, after all that w^re done to invite 
them* people wonld ao^ con^— let this 
be supposed* all mj sinoi9iity i^id all the 
exertions of which it <nn be prodoctivev 
would he to no puipose. rf^ the% 
mylord^ifmysohemes for milking people 
come should aUfEdl, in^cHAtich thiM;,siier 
all, people do not come, — ^in short, it, in 
the opviion of the appropriate judges 
(say the king in cgu^cil) althou^ a* 
abuse actually appears, yet, for anything 
that appears to the eontnu7> there n^iy 
have been abuse, — then under this case 
let the experiment, howsoever free from 
Memo on any part, be pfononnced to 
have Criled ; and on that ground let me 
be dismissed, andif spch be the pleasure 
of the said ju^jes, let my said supposed 
inapection ]^ be pu^ aside ; and for 
remed;^> let the plan in which general 
inspeetion is not aimed at or so muph as 
professed, be set up in its stead. 

" Objbotion I v. —Well, Sii^ if you 
please^ you yourself shall be a wellr 
meaning man; and not only fer a mo* 
mMit, but as long as you live : and fer 
the pniposB of the a|;gumei|t» even undejr 
so eomptive a plan as yonm is, anhon- 
estmanager: all this wui not make youf 
plan a good one. Toe live to oomr 
menee, and, fer a time, cany on the man- 
agement: beitso. Sooner or later bo wr 
ever, there is an end pf ^pu: and then, 
whatsoever be the secuntv afibrded by 
yonr pevsanal diaiaeter^ there is an end 

of it. 

"^ Anmmr Iv-I^ before the bailding 
is finishedt I dis^ there is my brother 
on whose |4an, if fer me and in my life- 
time, it wiU be bnitt: if before that time 
he dies also^ these are othem in this 
town under whose direction a building 
en this same {dan was lately oon^t^^ 
vis. At Petembaii^ and the mansgopnent 
fif a oorwipondent establishment oon- 
ducted, ana to whom the advantages of 
it sie aocordin^y well kno^m by ezpe*- 
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Henoe: nor for the management wonld 
there be any want of penons, to whom 
the principles of management detailed 
in the Panopticon book, and in the book 
entitled Pauper McmagemmX^ (here- 
with submitted,) are already £Euniliar, 
and who are perfectly competent to the 
purpose of applying them to practice. 

AntVMr 2. — If for a moment any 
such supposition be endurable, as thai 
in my management there can be any- 
thing worth copying and ^resernng, the 
nature of the case aflfbrds as good a se- 
curity as can be reasonaUy fksired, for 
its Ming accordin^y copied and pre- 
eenred. 

^ Yes, my lord, if I am what I ought 
to be, such as I am, such will my suc- 
cessors be. My rules, my practice ac- 
cording to these rules, will be public : 
public as I, and the pess and open doors 
can make them. Being public, what 
there is goodin them wiU be as so many 
lawstomysoccessors: or, if they are not 
so, the £udt will lie not in me and my 
successors, but in your lordship and your 
successors; wheaeyer to any successor of 
mine, it happens to swenre from these 
<by the supposition) good laws, out with 
Aim. 

*' True it is, that, by wearing out so 
many years as hare been worn out of a 
life of which four and sixty are already 
past, honouraUe gentlemen haye giyeu 
to this argument of theirs a degree of 
force, as well as to some other of their 
aiguments and eimedients, beyond what 
I could haye wished; and seconded by 
such treatment as it has been my lot to 
experience at their hands, and to which, 
nnless stayed by the intrepidity of your 
lordship's justice, this last measure will 
haye gnren the crowning stroke, the 
chances of life and death were certainly 
in feyour of the plan so perseyerin^y 
pursued for ridding the powers of high- 
seated darkness of the incumbrance, fer 
alread}r (as may be seen brthe calcula- 
tion printed in Benport 28th of the Fm- 
ance Committee of 1797-8) it has been 
my lot to live seyeral years more than 
aooordiiffi to tlie Tables I oi^^t to haye 
liTed. l^sdll, considering ^connter- 
consideration above submitted, this ar- 
gument will not, I hppe, be fooad to 



haye so &r aeeomplislied ita purpose, m 
to be in your lordshqi's aooomrt a «n- 
dusiye one. 

'^ Offer 4.— On the non-PaoGptteon 
phm, what the qwoe is that is deemed 
requisite for the 600 prisoners, I do not 
know. On the Panopticon plan, in case 
of necessity, I could make leas <i>a»»fc^f 
what there is senre for the expmmeot. 
On that suppositioo, should thm be aim 
a sufficiem^ fer the non-Taooptteon 
system, the two could be carried on to- 
gether. 

^^ Here, then, if the honour of honour- 
able gentlemen could be leoonoiled to the 
idea, the benefit of oompetition and emn- 
lation, a benefit to which, in some oases, 
(for example, that of the higheet courts 
of ordinary justice,) no small yaine has 
been ascnbed, mi^t be giyen to the 
service. 

^^ For my own part, in so fer as all 
consideration of the paUie and the 
prisoners beinff put out of the question, 
I myself am uone concerned, were I to 
choose my competitors, I know not of 
auy whom I would more gladly diooss 
than the honourable gentlemen with 
whose company in that qualify I should 
in that case be likely to be honoured. 
Their desire to be rid of me can scaiee 
be stronger than mine would be to pos- 
sess in that shape the benefit of uieir 
assistance; and though my general char- 
acter w«w as noted For insinoerity as it 
may periiaps be for the oi^Msite feiltag 
in the present instance, my sincerity 
would be put sufficiently out of dispute 
by the observations which, in case of 
necessity, I should haye to make on their 
Beport, and the plan of manaffement 
which it has seryed to introduce. 

By the Act founded on the Report of 
the Committee, (see above, p. 106,) the 
compensation tomntham was to be fixed 
W t#o arbiters, the one chosen by tibe 
!niea8ury, the other by Bentham. On 
this subject, I find the following from 

Bbktham to Romxllt. 

« C. 8. P., 27fA JVbuem&r, 1812. 

^ Drab Romillt, — ^Nobody can b« 
more fully or feelingly sensible to any- 
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thiBg, than I tm to the regard for 
JQolice manifested by Mr Yansittart 
thronghout the whole course of this 
hoiiiieeB. JiMtfuvIoallit— ^nnmr Iwill 
not oail it; for diat womd not be to 
do jostioe either to his probity or his 
disoemment. What he I perceiye is as 
faUy senable of as myself is, — that if 
byaChancellorofthe Exchequer, without 
eoncert with the indiyidual, the arbitra- 
tor to aet in a case sdoh as that in ques- 
tion for the public, were to be chosen, 
arbitration and compensation might in 
that case be converted into a mere form, 
since by an arbitrator of hi$ choice, no- 
thing could be easier than for a minister 
in his situation, so to order matters, that 
of the enacted compensation not a half- 
penny would ever find its way into 
ihe indiyidual's pocket 

^ As to any person to whom the na- 
ture and history of the Panopticon plan, 
from the time when it first found ac- 
ceptance, and so on throngh the revolu- 
tions it was destined to experience, were 
not more or less kno wn,-*you seemed as 
fully sensible as myself how ill qualified 
in comparison of one to whom those 
things were thus known, a person so 
circumstanced would be to form any 
tolerably well-grounded award. 

^ As to Mr Rose, in addition to a 
great part of the knowledge / had had 
of the business, he could not have but 
had knowledge of a great deal of secret 
history (of some part of it I received 
from him some obscure intimationsatthe 
tone) which it was not permitted to me 
to know. It was this, added to the 
confidence which, from his political 
situation, I could not but presume would 
be reposed in him by the Treasury, and 
the hope, that, in his dealings by me, he 
would be so &r mindful of former actings 
and dedarations, as well as of the opinion 
entertained of the plan and its authors 
by Mr Pitt and Lord Mdville, to whose 
dqNfftment the business belonged, as to 

f procure for me some small aliquot part, 
which was the utmost I could expect 
or indeed accept o^ and which by the 
breach of the engagement I have been 
deprived oi^) — it was this that gave birth 
to the idea of casting myself upon his 
mercy. From what it has hi^pened to 



me now and then to hear from A and 
B, I had reason to presume, that, in 
respect of general character, his opin- 
ion was not unfavourable to me. As 
to partiality, whether I hadanytiiing of 
thttt sort to expect from a man, who, 
when I have met him in the street, as 
I have every now and then done, has 
never appeared to know me, may be left 
to be imagined. 

^After disajppointment about Mr Rose, 
the same pnnciple, viz., the wish of 
having for my judge a person who, to a 
presumable absence of hostility or ill 
opinion, as towards myself and some 
acquaintance with the history of the 
transaction, might, from his situation, 
be to any such purpose as that in ques- 
tion expected to add the qualification 
of being regarded as a proper person by 
the Treasury, — ^led me to L<>rd Glen" 
bernie. But once in my life was I ever 
in any residence of hi$y and that was at 
Lincoln's Inn some thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, when he had chambers there. 
Not within these twenty years has he 
been in any residence of mine^ except 
one mommg about eighteen years ago, 
^en he brought some company to see 
the Panopticon rarM-show. Since that 
time, I have never met him in the 
street but it has been matter of doubt 
with me, whetherl waste knowhim or no. 

^Upon your informing me of the 
disappointment in r^ard to him, I for- 
get whether I had sufficiently thought 
of the matter to mention to you any 
person in particular to mention to Mr 
Vansittart What I do remember (if 
I did not misconceive you) is, — an inti- 
mation from you, that you felt a diffi- 
culty about suggestmg any person to 
Mr Vansittart without a previous as- 
surance that a proposal from him would 
find such person alrmidy prepared for 
signifying his willingness to accept it. • 

^^ (jWstmg my eyes around, with this 
instruction before them, I have thought 
of two persons, viz., Sir Charlee Bun- 
bwyy and Mr Moreton Pitt, Both of 
them were in its day well acquainted 
with Panopticon; and it was that cir- 
cumstance that pointed them out to iM. 
The names of botii of them wen (by, 
or with the approbation o^ Mr HoMbid, 
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&e.9 1 prestune,) put upon the late Peni* 
tentiarjOommittee. From that iiae to 
the present, I have not bad^ with either 
of them directly or iitdirectl j, iiaj the 
smallest intercourse* Neither of them on 
^t oooaaion gave me any signs of li£^ 
If there could be anj need of it, this cir<- 
cumsiance would^ I suppose, be regarded 
as sufficient evidence of the abs^oe of 
any connexion from which partiality 
might be to be i^rehended, even if in 
other respects their oharacters had been 
each as to admit of any euch sormiee. 

'^ Should Mr Yansittart i^iprove of 
either of them, tchiehy it may be, is to 
me a matter of entire indifference. 
Should he indulge me with the option, 
I would have two strings to my bow ; 
and my first application would l>e made 
to the first of them I could get the 
raeeeh ofL With his consent, and with 
the aBsunmce it would enable me to 
eenvey ^wU application I could make 
without difficulty. But, without the 
power of a^rding any such aesuraiice, 
the errand (I make no doubt of your 
egreeing with me) would be rather 
an uiqiromising one; for in that case 
neither of them could yield to my i^ 
quest widiout exposing himsdf to the 
haiard of knowing himself to be rejected. 

^3lr MoreUm Pitt (I think you in- 
fomed me) is retuniea again for Dor^ 
aetshire. Thai being the case^ though 
I euppoae he has no house in town, (for 
I hapi^n to know ol his having some 
time a^ parted with Um house he had,) 
aonoe tune or other I suppose he will be 
In town to take his seat. Whether he 
will or no^ is, I saj^pose, peifi)etly known 
to Mr Yansittart For my part I have 
not set eyes on him, for I know not 
how many yean,*--about ten years ago, 
I think It is,— that for the last time, I 
aaw him in the staset by aooadent for 
two or three minutes. 

^ As to ^tr CAarke Bunlnuy^ on 
eendi^g, about ten days ago, to his heusei 
in town, I leamed that he was expeeted 
in town, but thai at thai time bo day 
had been fixed. It is, I think, about 
twd andahalf yearn snioe I aaw him 
for a fow minntes> 

**Oh, how gBattiiig-^-4iew odious to me 
is this wnUmd busineai of ^efv^peiu^ 



tion! Foiced, after twenty yean ef 
oppression,--forcod to join myself to tfaa 
Baal-peor of hkwd-andLers, and eon- 
tribute to the impoveruhment of that 
public, to which, in the way of economy, 
as well as so many odier ways, I haA 
such well-grounded assuranoe of being 

Sirmitted to render some signal aervice. 
alf-aryear's payment of my perma* 
nent oompensaiion-^annuity was due laai 
Micbadmas; and Kedaoed as I am, I 
have not yet been able to bring ajnaelf 
to apply for it Last Sunday fortaighi 
it was thai you catted on me, and tiU 
new I have not been able to drag m^ 
self; or to attempt to drag you to this 
abominable taak« If you mention to 
Mr Yansittart tiiis about the ar^rtOer^ 
will you have the goodness to ask him 
about the annuit^^ whether a payment 
on it wiU now be made ; and if not, at 
onee, at what dtii(ar time, and how i 
should apply for it ? Whether by me« 
morialv or how. 

'' After all, besides the breach of 
public fotth-4han which anrdy there 
never was a grosser one^-^can an^ a 
man as Lord Sidmouth, can so^ a man 
aa Mr Yansittart, bring himself to put 
the public to an extra tixfnaee of 
i8200,00<l plus my miserable eonqpen^ 
sation, only to make a job for Mr H. ? 
To any such supposition my ooncepiiott 
finds itself uttsny unahle to aauaie it^ 
self. Yet, if Lord Oastlereagh & Co. 
insist, bow ma thenr refuse. What is 
it that will be done? Nothti^. Thism 
what presents itself to my view aa the 
most natural and leaat improbable ra^ 
suit. Paumiioen not gone on with, noc 
the job neither. 

^' Howsoever elmine^ is it impoasiUe to 
the appetite of the enemy to be aatiafied 
by any less expensive means ? A oom-' 
pensaiion, would it net be mote aait- 
able to faia caee than to mine?— -l>eaiv 
Ire. 



fiomilly, yours 

The aHHters finally chosen were Mr 
John HuUock, on the part of ihe Trea- 
sury ; and Mr John Whishaw, on the 
part of Bentham. They pronounced 
their iward on the 9th July, 1813. 

In further ilkstalaon of this enbieoi, 
X ooadude with two extmets ftom tha 
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:TweDt^igliUi R^K>rt <d the Finanoe 
Committee, (1798.) The one is the 
Bepoii of the Committee in £ftvoiir of 
proceeding with the Panopticon con* 
tract: the o^her is Benthams evidence 
before the Committee^ 

*^ PbOPOSAL FpR A NEW JLKD USSS KXPEN- 
8ITB MODB FOB EmPLOYIMO ASI> Rs- 
fOBMXRQ CONTICTS. 

^ It did not esoepe jroor Committee, 
that Mr Oolqohonn, in pointing out the 
arrora of the present mode, apfSka of an 
improved 83r8tem for the «npk>jment of 
convkta, aa one of the diief means by 
which the expenses of the police are to 
be diminished. 

^ Year Committee were therefore in-> 
duoed to inqnire whether that gentle* 
man had any particolar system in view 
in making that observation ; and they 
learnt, with considerable satisfaction, 
that Mr Colquhoun ^who iq^pears him- 
self to have submitted a plan to the Se- 
oetary of State ibr this purpose) did 
allade to a particular system, from which, 
according to his decided opinion, if 
adqpted and carried into execution, in* 
finite adyantages would arise to the 
public, not only in the diminution of the 
e^wnse at present incurred, but in the 
improvement of the morals of the con- 
victs who may be placed under such an 
establishment; your Committee have 
therefore annexed to this report a sketch 
of that plan, contained in a printed pa- 
per; intituled, ^ A Ph>posal for a new 
and less expensive Mode for employing 
and reforming Convicts.' 

^ Impressed with the advantages, of 
which the pransal of the heads of the 
plan appears to justify the expectation, 
jTour Cmnmittee were gratified in find* 
ing that H had already attracted the 
attention, and obtained the encourage* 
raoDt of his Majeet/s Gkivemment. 

'' That so long ago as the 11th of 
June 1794, the sum of £2000 had been 
actually granted to the proposer, Jeremy 
Bentham, Esquire, under warrant from 
the Treasury, ^ to enable him to make 
the necessary preparations for the cus- 
tody of the convicts to be confined in the 
oroposed Penitentiuy Houses.' 

^^ That an act of Pariiament received 
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the royal assent on the 7th July 1794,. 
84 Creo. III., c. 84, not only authoriz- 
ing but requiring the Lords Commi»T 
sioners of the Treasury, as soon after 
passing the act as conveniently might 
be, to fix upon ffround therein described, 
or upon an^ ouer convenient and pro- 
per epol, within certain limits, for the 
erection of one or more Penitentiary 
Houses, and giving the usual compulsive 
powers for purchasing the ground that 
should be so chosen. 

^^ That articles of agreement were 
thereupon drawn up by the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, and approved by ther 
Attorney and Solicitor General, for the 
purpose of carrying the proposal into 
effect, reciprocally binding upon the pro- 
poser, and upon the Lords Commission* 
ers of his Majesty's Treasury. 

^^That, encouraged by these proofs of 
confidence and approbation, and by these 
assurances of support, Mr Bentham bad 
proceeded to the performance of his part 
of the contract, and had incurred an ex- 
pense of many thousand pounds of his 
own money, in addition to that advanced 
by the Treasury, in consequence of the 
preparations which he had made ; but 
that his further progress has been im* 
peded, and the contract has remained 
without execution, from difficulties in 
regard to obtaining & spot of ground 
proper for the purpose. 

^ Your Committee, however, are in- 
formed by the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty's Treasury, that they have^ 
always felt a disposition to carry into- 
effect the contract intended to be exe- 
cuted, whenever a proper spot of ground 
could be obtained; and that the contract 
intended to have been entered into has 
been delayed, because an essential part 
of such contract was to be the gi ving pos- 
session of the land upon which the reni* 
tentiary House was to be erected ; but 
that they are ready to enter into the con* 
tract whenever the preliminaiy difficul- 
ties relative to the ground are removed. 

" Upon further inquiry, your Com- 
mittee find that a q>ot has been pointed 
out, which appears well adapted to the 
object, and against the appropriation of 
which to a purpose so interesting to the 
public no solid objection occurs; and 
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that the prelhuinary difficulties above 
alluded to have arisen from the roles 
and orders of the House relative to bills 
of enclosure, which are supposed to be 
applicable to the ground m question. 
The difficulty is, therefore, one which 
may be easily removed before the next 
Session of Parliament; and your Com- 
mittee were glad to receive from Mr 
Bentham himself the assurance of his 
perfect readiness to proceed with his part 
of the business. 

^^ It is, in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, no small recommendation of the 
plan alluded to, that the contractor pro- 
poses to employ the prisoners on his 
own account, receiving a proportionably 
smaller sum from the public for their 
mainteuance. 

^^ But it must be noticed and remem- 
bered, that the great and important ad- 
^iintages which distinguish that plan 
from any other which has been hitherto 
suggested, consist in the certain employ- 
ment and industrious livelihood which 
it ensures to those whose terms of con- 
finement are expired ; in the responsi- 
bility which the contractor proposes to 
take upon himself for the future good 
behaviour of the criminals intrusted to 
his care, even when they shall no longer 
be under his control ; in the publici^ 
which is meant to be given to the whole 
conduct and effect of the establishment, 
moral, medical, and economical, as well 
by an Annual Report of its state and 
proceedings, as by that constant fecility 
of inspection which will in an unusual 
manner be afforded by the very form 
and construction of the building, upon 
which the prompt and easy exercise of 
the superintending powers of the go- 
vernor himself principally depends. 

'^ Your Committee are led to dwell 
the more on the importance of these 
advantages, when they contemplate the 
accounts which have been furnished to 
them of the periods of enlargement of 
the several convicts now confined in the 
hulks, to which they desire to direct 
tlie most serious attention of the House, 
bearing in mind, as they do, the evi- 
dence given by an experienced magis- 
trate of the pemicipus effects produced 
upon the unfortunate persons who are 



confined in those seminariee of Tiee; 
recoUecting, too, not only that New 
South Wales is at the present moment 
fuUy supplied, but that it affoids no 
security ror the future good bdumoor 
of those who, having outlived the pe- 
riods of their sentences, may letom 
again to afflict the societjr ^m wbioi 
tliey have been separated. 

^ It appears, thatof 1584 oonvicts on 
board the hulks, on the 5tb of Jane 
1798, 93 wiU be enlarged in this year; 
346 in die next, and 1411 within the 
period of seven yjsais.* 

^^ If a similar progress be made in the 
enlargement of those who are still con- 
fined in the different gaols, the whole 
number of felons that will be turned 
loose on the public, will amount to 
1791, a dischar^ at the rate of 254 per 
annum, continmng for a period of seven 
years. 

^^ Of the 2934 unemancipated andnn* 
settled convicts existing in New South 
Wales and Norfolk Island, on the 22d 
of October 1796, it is probable from a 
consideration of the years in which ihej 
have been severally sent thither, that 
the periods of discharge of a still greater 
number will have expired in the same 
seven years ; and if it could be supposed 
that the whole or the greater part would 
endeavour to avail themseh^s of that 
circumstance to return to the soene of 
their former delinquency, the prospect 
would indeed be dreadful, when viewed 
through the medium of the experience 
which the magistracy of this metropolis 
has already had of the effect of snoh 
returns. 

^ Mr Colquhoun's testimony on this 

Eoint is. That all of the delinquents that 
ave returned from these settlements, 
who have come within his knowledge, 
are either at this moment thieves on tiie 
town, or have been executed for new 
offences. 

^^ Your Committee therefore trust, 
that no further delay will interfere with 
the execution of the contract above men- 
tioned, not only because any such delay 
would add to the loss already sustained 



* Th«re is b«re an «Tidmt misprint or miical- 
culation in the Report — Ed. 
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b^ the contnetor, and thereby eidaige 
hi8 daim to oompenBation^ but because 
it would deprive the public for a longer 
time of the benefits of a plan which they 
cannot but look to as likely to be pro- 
ductiye of the most essential ad vantage^ 
both in point of Economy and police. 
A mode of compensation has mdeed 
been proposed by the contractor, which, 
so &r as it goes, has the advantage of 
not bein^ attended with any expense to 
the public, and to which it does not m>- 
pear to your Committee that any sub- 
stantial objection can be made." 

" June 23* 1798. 

^ ExAMiKAnoN OF Jbremt Bentham, 
Esquire. 

*^ Qttestion. — ^The draught of an intend- 
ed contract between the Commissioners 
of the Treasury and yourself^ for the con- 
fining maintaining, and employing con- 
victs in Penitentiajry Houses to beerected 
by you, being before the Committee ; and 
it a{^)earing from documents that have 
been laid before the Committee, that in 
the year 1794, a sum of £2000 was 
advanced to you to enable you to make 
preparations relative to this business, 
you are dedred to state whether you 
have made any such preparations, and 
whether you are now in readiness to 
sign and carry into execution such in- 
tooded contract. 

^Answer, — lam in perfect readiness 
to do my part in the business, and have 
been so little less than five years. In 
consequence of a proposal submitted by 
me in March 1792, and approved of, 
matters were so far advanced, that in 
July 1793 I was twice called upon, and 
both times in the same terms, to ^ take 
my arrangements.' I had at that time, 
in conjunction with my brother. Briga- 
dier-general Bentham, expended some 
thousand pounds in bringmg to maturity 
ft system of inventions of his for exe- 
cuting by machineiy, and consequently 
as to the greater part of the business 
without the aid either of dexterity or 
good-will, the most considerable branches 
of wood-work, besides many branches 
of stone-work and metal-work. Upon 
the repetition of the above orders, in 



concert with my brother, I took my 
arrangements wiUiout delay. The sys- 
tem was in such forwardness that we 
were upon the look-out for a steam-en-* 
ffbe. Human labour, to be extracted 
m>m a class of persons, on whose pari 
neither dexterity nor good-will were to 
be reckoned upon, was now substituted 
to the steam-engine, and the system of 
contrivance underwent a correspondent 
change. Being in daily expectation of 
receiving the sums stipulated for in the 
intended contract, (the heads of which 
were settled in what was then the pro« 
per office early in August 1793,) and the 
demand I had made of the spot I had 
found appropriated to the Penitentiary 
Establishment, (an appropriation since 
confirmed by the Statute of the 7th July, 
1794,) having been acceded to by a me- 
morandum in my possession in the hand 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
being under the necessity of keeping the 
works goin^ on, under pain of suffering 
the diiroersion of a coUection of work- 
men, who in that event would not for a 
length of time, if ever, be to be replaced, 
I made shift to keep up my advances 
under circumstances of mat difficulty 
and inconvenience; and it was in conse- 
quence of representations to the above 
effect that the imprest in question was 
made to me. In the meantime, cast- 
iron work had been ordered by me for 
the frame of the intended building to the 
amount of several thousand pounds, of 
which order as much was executed as 
came to within a hundred pounds of the 
neat produce of the nominal £2000 
advanced to me as above. My expen- 
diture, over and above the £2000 re- 
ceived, does not now, if I include inter* 
est, amount to so little as £9000. Of 
the fruit of this expenditure, some part 
would now be lost, although the Peni- 
tentiary establishment were at length 
to be set on foot; and if it were not, al- 
most the whole. It is too late now to 
revert back to the steam-en^e; the 
capital'^hich was to have set it a-^ing 
IS gone ; my brother's whole time is en- 
grossed by his official situation ; and at 
my time of life, and after my experi- 
ences, it is now too late for me to return 
to a manufacturing speculation, into 
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which no prospect of ordinaiy advantage 
would evea then have tempted me. 

^^ Queition 2d, — ^Do tkeadTancee yon 
epeak of make any and what diffeienoe 
in the teims yon expect ? — ^In the erent 
of the contract 8 bemg carried into exe- 
cution, or in the opposite events do yon 
expect anything, and what, by way of 
indemnification on Uiat score ? 

^^ A fuwer. — ^In circumstances snch as 
mine, it is natural enough, I belieye, for 
the idea of indemnification to present 
itself: but as often as I have set myself 
to oonrader in what shape^ by what per- 
sons, and in what manner it was to be 
brought about, the appearance of feasi^ 
bility has seemed to desert it altogether. 
There was a time, if my memory does not 
deceive me, when the idea of eventual 
indemnification used now and then to be 
alluded to on the other side as a matter 
of course : but this was long ago ; and 
the damage, which might at that time 
present itself as lying within oempass, 
has since received such an increase, that 
its very magnitude may, by this time, 
be considered as having formed a bar to 
indemnification. An issue which I have 
for some time been training myself to 
the expectation of is, that dispositions 
will remain ; that disunities will accu- 
mulate; that this will ffo on till all re- 
eoUectiens are at an end ; and that thus 
execution and indemnification for non- 
execution will glide away together. 
After the difficulties I have found in 
obtaining attention for measures which 
I could sp^ of boldly as beneficial to 
the public, it may be imagined whether 
I can have conmlence enough left for 
coming forward with claims of a tend- 
ency such as I could not myself repre- 
sent as otherwise than purely burthen- 
some: And after having, for such a 
length of time, been permitted to enter- 
tain prospects such as those delineated 
in the plan which tiie Committee have 
before them, it is easier to conceive than 
express the reluctance with which, were 
it «ven in my power, I should see my- 
self fsMitened as a de»i-weight upon the 
public I had hoped to serve. As to 
terms, mine is not a situation to make 
terms. Were I to say, ^ I cannot do so 
and so upon such terms,' the answer 



might be, ^ Then it cannot be done at 
aU.' 

^^ Turning aside firom what some in 
my situation might call *■ Jostioe ;' con- 
sidering what, if anything, in the way of 
compensation, retfuned a chaneeof being 
found practicable, an idea that ooeiuied 
to me not long ago was, that, ia the 
event of the Penitentiary ratem's being 
proceeded with, there ought petfaapa be 
no great objection to the turning over 
the convicts to me a little eadier than 
would otherwise be d<Hie, to be proyided 
for under the present plan, until the 
Penitentiary House should be in readi- 
neos for their reception. As, since the 
passing of the act of 7th July, 1794, it 
was impossible that the persons now oc- 
cupying the situation in question should 
not have long ago made i^ their minds 
to the parting with it— «s Uiey have al- 
ready retuned it so mudi longer than 
they could have expected, while I have 
been kept out of my exfictoi situation 
so much longer tlian I had reason to 
apprehend— as under such cirovmstances 
the r^utation of the persons in qoestion 
could not suffer the smallest prejudice, 
from a transfer made and dedared to be 
made for no other than suoh a cause — 
the idea seemed te me to be ftee from 
objection on that soore. A step wonhi 
thus be taken, and might be taken 
immediately, (for no more than three 
months' warning is requisite,) which 
would evidentiy and declaredly be a 
step, and that a decisive one, towards 
the establishment of the Penitentiary 
system : the opportunity I should have 
of beeoming acquainted with the char- 
acters I should have to deal with wonld 
be accelerated, and the transition would 
thus be smoother in many respects, than 
if persons as well as local situation were 
at the same time to be comprehended 
in the change. This idea I have aooord- 
indy ventured to suggest, and though 
it has not yet been complied wiUi, the 
reception given to it was not altogether 
a discouraging one. 

'^ As to the annual allowance per 
head, since the approbation given to my 
demand of £12, (which was in July 
1 793,) the allowance to the present con- 
tractors on the Hulk plan has throughr 
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out been raised a penny i^laj per head, 
amoimling by the year to £1, lOs. 5d. ; 
the rise in the price of provisions baring 
been the erident ground of this allow- 
ance, the same indemnificaticm would 
not, I suppose, be thought unreasonable 
in my case. 

^ ^usHion S. — Do you think you 
4BboHld now be able to exhibit Touchers 
hr^ or distinct statements of, the expen- 
'dituie of the £9000 you ^ak of? 

** Afumer. — I have taken care to pre- 
.serve vouchers for the numey expended 
in materials for the building itself to 
4U1 amount more tiian equal to what I 
have received aa above; and ior the 
rest, I should think that satisfactory 
vouchers might be ooUeeted, although, 
the money being my own, and no con- 
ception entertained of any occasion for 
noooutttiag to or with any body on the 
aubject, i had no reason for keeping 
▼oQchers as such. In March 1793, on 
my applying for the £3000, whidi I did 
thRK^ Mr Nepeaa, (then Under Secre- 
tary m the Home I>^Nirtment^) my 
brother delivered or produced to that 
ffentleman a hasty sketch of an account, 
drawn up in obedience to a suggestion 
made at the moment ht thai purpose. 
At that early stage of the concern it 
contained (I remember) articles to the 
amount of above £4600, after which it 
was needless to look out for more. Up- 
wards of £500 of it was for patents, 
which are become of so old a date, that 
before I could now make any advantage 
of the inventions in the proposed Peni- 
tentiary house, more dian half the 
terms would be expired. 

^* After a variety of unsuccessful at- 
tempts, in which no inconsiderable part 
of the money was expended, we had 
already succeeded in executing by ma- 
chinery, planing-work ; sawing- work, 
from large timber down to veneers of 
an unexampled fineness; wheel- work, 
in the small and in the great ; window- 
aashes (the greater part of the work- 
manship, and the remainder nearly 
finished;) sawing and polishing of stone; 
besides a variety of branches of inferior 
account ; and the number was increas- 
ing every day. 

•* Quekion 4. — ^What ground is it now 



proposed should be purchased for jfche 
purpose of the establishment ? 

" Aruwer.^A part of TothiU Fields, 
together with such addition from the. 
grounda adjacent (and which may be 
purchased under tne existing Act) as 
shall be necesKhiy to make up the quan- 
tity allotted to theestablidraientbythat 
act. 

^' Question 5.r-The Committee have 
understood that certain difficulties have^ 
attended the choice of the spot ; — should 
these difficulties prove unsuimountable 
in the instance of^Tothill Fields, is there 
any other spot in contemplation that 
you think would answer the purpose ? 

^^ Anneer, — I know of no other spot 
whatever that would answer the pur- 
pose in an^ tolerable d^ree, and at 
the same tmie afford anyUiing near an 
equal prospect of seeing the choice finally 
approved. This is the last oi four places, 
each of which at the outset afforded me 
prospects, which in the three preceding 
mstances proved delusive. 

^^ Nothmg could be more decided than 
the api»obaAion bestowed upon this spot 
upon the very first mention of it. Legal 
obstacles^ with the existence of which 
nobody is chargeable, have been nn- 
avoidaUy productive of a part of the 
delays. Aa feu: as I ma^ be permitted 
to judge, the ^reai aversion entertained 
to the employing in the present case, or 
applying for, vie compulsive powers 
regularly granted, aa often as land is to 
be purchased for a public purpose, is, 
and has been throughout, the only source 
of difficulty, at leaat at the fountain- 
head. I am satisfied in my own mind, 
that the business would have been des- 
patched near five years ago, if land could 
have been found that l^longed to no- 
body, and was in no neighbourhood. 
My own aversion to such powers is not 
inferior, and would be productive of the 
same effects, if I saw by what possible 
means the business could be done upon 
less unpleasant terms. 

^ My great comfort as well as m^ 
ffreat encouragement at the outset of this 
Business waa, the observation of a spot, 
in the instance of which, aa it seemed 
to me, these difficulties had already been 
overcome. It was upon the ground of 
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an Aet of Parlismeiit^ and of a decision 
that had been given npon it bj a tribu- 
nal, of which &e twelve judges fonned 
a part— it was upon this ground, coupled 
with other assurances, that I proceeded 
at the outset of the business ; it was up- 
on the £uth of another Act of Parlia- 
ment, which the Committee have before 
them, (I mean that of the 7th July, 1 794,) 
that I persevered in it Had it been 
said to me in those days, these powers 
are employed in other cases, but they 
will not be in yours, my property would 
have remained undissipat^ and the Com- 
mittee would not have had this trouble. 
^ Tothill Fields possesses two proper- 
ties essentially necessary to the execu- 
tion of my plan ; vicinity to the metro- 
polis, and vidnity to water-carriage: 
In my manufactory, raw materials and 
finished work are both of the bulkiest 
kind; and a prompt communication with 
the market is indispensable. Vicinity 
to the metropolis is a condition much 
insisted upon by the original planners 
of the penitentiary imtem, (and most 
of all by Howard,) for the purposes of 
example and inspection. If a place 
oould exist, of which it could be said 
that it was in no neighbourhood, it would 
be Tothill fields. Two prisons, and 
four or five poor-houses of different sorts 



abready in existence, will surely be sufli- 
cient to shut the door against objeotions 
on the score of ndghbourhood. I can 
say from measurement, that no hawm of 
an account superior to a tradesman's or 
a public-house stands within a quarter 
of a mile of the intended building. 

^ The persons principally interested 
in the character of propnetors have been 
applied to with that respect and rever- 
ence which is their due : a formal or 
decided consent is more than I have to 
boast of; but symptoms of acquiesoenoe 
were manifested, and none of opposition : 
the opinion of professional advisers was 
declaredly in favour of the measure. 

*^ To speak wit^ confidence of the 
disposition of several thousand inhabi- 
tants, possessmj^ rather a nominal than 
a real mterest m the character of com- 
moners, will not be expected of an indi- 
vidual by whom they have not been 
canvassed; but, as far as assurances can 
be depended upon, from a quarter the 
best qualified of any for affording such 
assurances, assistance much more likdy 
than opposition would be to be expected 
from that source. They had aawentie 
notice long ago, (though from another 
quarter,) and not the miallest symptom 
of opposition was then manifested, nor 
I has been since. 
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Fom the tMmnej and eompletenew of the following Index, the writer of the la/tn^ 
daotion to the Stndy of the Works is reiponsible. It hM been prepared on the aoaljtieal 
principle : that is to say, nnder each department an attempt has been made to giTe> to hi 
as it was practicable within the assigned space, an outline of what the author has said on 
the subject. In some instances it would hare been impossible to eonrej a notion of the 
train of reasoning followed by the author without using his own words ; and in these ne 
attempt has been made to do more than indicate the place where the subject is dis- 
cussed. In other cases, where it has appeared to the compiler that an intelligible 
analysis has been made, he may haTC fkiled, in his necessarily abbrcTialed s en t en c es, 
in embodying the meaning of the original ; but defects of this description are indigenous 
to Indexes in general It will not always happen that the head under iddch mention 
may be found made of a subject is that under which it is analysed ; for it has been 
thought expedient to enter the same subject under all the heads which occurred to 
the compiler as words under which the r^der mi^t search for it, while the analysis is 
generally giren under one only. Thus, the Prorisions for the Courts of Law, in the 
Constitutional Code, which hare the title ^ Judiciaiy collectlTely,'' are analy»d mder 
that head; while a reference is likewise made to them under the words *^ Courts,'* 
''Judges,'"' Tribunals," &c.; and references to subdirisions of the analysis are made 
under other heads. In a purely technical work— such as a law-book, the Index may 
r^'ect whaterer is not purely analytical, because the professional reader will at onoe 
look for what he wants under its appropriate head : on the other hand, it seems needier 
to state the reasons why an Index to a collection of works, embraoing, like the present, a 
▼ariety of subjects, should contain as many fedUties as possible for diseofieri^g what sub- 
jects are discussed, and where. It often happens that there is a long train of entriss 
under the same head, scattered orer a yariety of portions of the works. In airanging 
these eonsecutiTely,tiie system which seemed most appropriate to eadi case is adopted : 
sometimes they are ranged in the order of succession of Toiume and page ; at otheis in 
what appeared to be their order of connexion with each other. 
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whero priyate parties or indiyidnals at 
large may prosecute, ib. 

Functions in publico -priyate 

penal cases, ix. 572. Concurrent autho- 
rity with the person injured, ib. 

Functions as to offences against 

justice, ix. 572. Specially to watch oyer 
such cases, and demand pecuniary mulct, 
ib. Naturo of such offences, ib. 

— Money-Requisitiye Function, Ix. 

572-575. For rowards to persons for 
giying effect to the law— particularly for 
procuring eyidence, 572-573. When the 
seryice unperformed — Instrument of tLb- 
quisition to Judge, 573. Allowed to be 
remarked on by opposite party, ib. Pro- 
posal of mandate whero seryice performed, 
ib. Precautions against abuse, 573-574. 
Benefits and eyils of information fh»m ao- 
ctt, 574. Priyate parties injured — Re- 
moyal of the delay, yexation, and expense 
of proceedings, is of itself an induce- 
ment to come forward, ib. Inadequacy 
of aflxedrateofnwaid,Sb. £yil conse- 
quences of reward for pursuit and conyio- 
tion, 544-545. A<y ustment of the system 
so that no malefoctor can calculate on 
roward,and lead othen into crime to ob- 
tain it, 575. 

Attend^ice, ix. 575w Ii» aU the 

cases to which his fonctions apply, ib. 

Wholocableas,ix.575. Attend- 
ance for certain period bk^ Inspection Gal- 
lery as Probationary Lawyei^ ib. 

Adyocate-General — Goyenunent Proyision 
for, in Constitutional Code, ix. 575-577. 
Residence in metropolis, 575. Acts oyer 
the whole territory, ib. Functions in re- 
gard to other officers, ib. To issue direc- 
tions to immediate goyenunent adyocates 
to prosecute, 575-576. Cas e s in wliich 
he is to do so— Treason, Rebellion, Con- 
trabandism. Forgery as to public money, 
576. Inspecti<m yisits, ib. Serrice for 
life, ib. How dislocable, ib. Journal of 
Proceedings, ib. Reasons for such an 
officer— oomprohensiye yiew of the local 
bearings, ib. Reas<ms for his being ap- 
K»inted by the Prime Minister, 576-577. 
Registrar attached to his oflioe, 577. 

Adyocates — Official; general reasons for 
their being attached to tribunals, it 22. 

Adyocates — Public, for conducting ciyil and 
criminal cases— considerations as to, iy. 
884-406. 

Adyocate for the Deyil in the < 
of Saints, ii. 220. 
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AdTooftkes of a system as disUngoished from 

SupporteiB, It. 201. 
ASroetatics — ReUtiono^toPneimiatioSyTiii 

31. 
ASrostatioDy iUostratiTe of the rise of new 

branches of art and science, TiiL 27. 
Affection — Relation of, to pleasure and pain, 

z. 509. 

— Value in, defined, i. 310, 322. 

— Value in. Principles of restitution in 
the case of, i. 374-375. 

Affections of interrogates and reqiondents 
towards each other— how tu they may 
be calculated on, yi. 346-347. 

Affiances before marriage — ^merits of the 
arrangetnent o^ L 357-358. 

Affidavit-evidence — Substitute for, in pro- 
posed Despatch Court, ill. 422. 

a device of Technical procedure, 

V. 9. 

Expense and complexity that may at- 
tend a system o^ iiL 337 n. 

an instance of unpreappointed writ- 
ten evidence, vi. 219. 

Person convicted of peijury not ex- 
cluded from making, vii. 410. 

Different kinds of, vL 462. 

in what oases it may be advantage- 
ously empbyed, vL 459-460. Checks ne- 
cessary for security of, ib. 

Inaptitude of, as practised, iL 181 ; 

vi. 13 n t, 37-40, 389 n, 463, 497 ; vii. 
240 n, 245, 252, 365, 471, 494-497, 508, 
509. 

contrasted with interrogative evi- 
dence, vi. 38. 

^- — Carelessness in receiving, though un- 
trustworthy, vi. 39, 40. 

•— — before arrest for debt, vi. 179. 

thou^ objectionable evidence, re- 
ceived to the exclusion of the best, vi. 335. 

the only evidence on which judges 

will decide, vi. 463. 

•— — Sinister interest gives occasion to, 
464. 

Affidavits for grounding delay on, in absence 
of a witness, vii 359. 

— for procedure on attachment, vi. 468, 
476-477. 

— for procedure on inlbrmation, vi. 467, 
468, 477-479. 

— compared with depositions, vL 38. 

— in bankruptcy, vL 432-433. 
Affidavit-witnesses— Gross-examination of, 

reftised though they be in court, vi. 436. 

Affinity — ^an u^appily chosen term in Na- 
tural Philosophy, vilL 141-142 n. 

Affirmation of ikcts disconformable to the 
course of nature — motives tending to^ vii. 
106-111. 

Affiictive— Simple, punishments, L 4 1 3-4 1 6. 
Whippin^413. Strappado, ib. Picket- 
ing, ib. Wooden horse, ib. Ducking, ib. 
Torture, 414. Examination with refer- 
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enoe to the properties of pnnisiunenty 

415-416. 
Afflictive ci^iital punishment as distingnish- 

ed from simple, i. 442-444. 
Afflictive— Comidex,puni8hments,i.4 1 6-420. 

Deformation, 416-417. Disablement, 417- 

418. Mutilation, 418. Examination and 

comparison of the diftrent kinds, 4 1 8-420. 
Affluence — Degrees in scale of— how to be 

measured for purpose of compensation, iL 

110-111. 
Agasse— The case of, in France cited, iv. 

400 n. 
Age — Factitious dignities an usurpation of 

the respect due to, ix. 86-87. 

— of pursuer— to be stated in demand-pa- 
per, iL 66-70. 

— suitable for marriage, i. 356. 

— as an aggravation Gt simple corporal in- 
jury, i. 164, 167. 

— The opini<m that aptitude for legislation 
increases with, combated, ix. 116. 

— ofwitness—effectof,on testimony, vi. 254. 

— not a ground for exdusicm of testimony, 
viL 427-432. 

— Influence o^ on sensibility, i. 28-29. 
Aged, The— extent to which subsistence 

provided for, by relations, i. 314. 
Agent — Respondent to bill in equity com- 
pelled to speak through, vL 440. 

— Responsibility of employer for the crimes 
of, L 384. 

— See Attorney. Lawyers. 

Agents — the representative system compar- 
ed to the choosing of, ix. 98-99. 

Aggravation. Refnrenoe to the grounds of^ 
in the Penal Code, ilL 175. 

— Sources of, in the character exhibited in 
certain crimes, i. 77-79. 

Aggravations of simple coii>oral injury, L 
164-165. 

Aggregates — ^Process of the mental deriva- 
tion of, from individual objects, viii. 100. 

— An aU-comprehensive division of— how 
created and tested, viii. 102-110. 

— Division of, in the scales of logical sub- 
alternation, viii. 267-268. See SnbaHer- 
nation. 

Aggregation — ^The process of, from indi- 
vidual ikcts, described, viii. 122-124. 

— Account of the operation of, viii. 256- 
258. Precedes dirision or analysis, 256. 
Early steps in, ib. Individual and aggre- 
gate — Fonner, of things actually seen — 
Utter, including others supposed to be, ib. 
Pro g res s through classical aggregates to 
the gemu geueralimmmm ei^ence, 257. 
The five steps of division of this aggre- 
gate by the Porphyrian tree, ib. Opera- 
tion of aggregation and division very dif- 
ferent from &e physical operations from 
which they are described, 257-258. 

— Process of the mind in, ^wn to precede 
analysis, viii. 265. 
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Aggregatkm— «8 % meuii of enriohiiig a 
lani^age, YJii. 319. 

— LogiMl — Fictitions entities resulting 
from, Till. 206. 

Agnosto-symboliomathematiefi — a term used 
for Algebra in the Encyclopedical Sketch 
of Art and Science, TiiL 86. 

Agreement. See Contract 

Agreement-regarding serrice — Principles of, 
i. 340-341. 

Agrionlture — Board of, suggested, viii. 426. 

— Board o^ established, iL 257 n. 

— Board of. Principle of its establishment, 
iii.41 n. 

— Institations for the diflbsion of, ii. 257. 

— AdTantage of condaoting,ona hutge scale, 
X. 374. 

— Sonree of experimental information re- 
garding, in a system of Pauper Manage- 
ment, rilL 426. 

— Relation o^ to manufactures, iL 549. 

— The colonial system disoourages, ii. 547. 

— Adraotageous employment of cs^kital in, 
when not interfered with, iii. 68. 

— Inquiry into the means of estimating the 
gross profits of, x. 373-374. 

— Effisot that an equal dirision of property 
would have upon, i. 359. 

Agriculture — Young's Annals of-— Communi- 
cations to, on Poor Laws and Pauper 
'Management, riii. 861-439. 

Agricultural labourers — Inability of, to 
proride for their fiunilies from their earn- 
ings, riu. 442. 

Agricultural interest — Preyalenoe of shown 
in the com laws, iii. 99. 

Agriculturists — ^would suffer less than others 
by a general division of property, iii. 607. 

Aid-compelling Amotion, of Judges, by the 
Constitutional Code, ix. 487-489. 

Aid-compelling mandate, to give assistance 
to officers of the law, iiL 379-380. 

AinsIie-^Sir Robert — Bentham introduced 
to, in Turkey, x. 152-153. 

mention made of, x. 210. 

Air — ^heated — Introduction and diffusion of, 
as uniting warmth with yentilation, iv. 
110-118. 

Air balloons — Theory of probability illus- 
trated from, Tii. 93-94, 100. 

Airing and exercise for Prisoners on the 
Panopticon system — Arrangements for, 
iT. 98-105, 157-160. 

Alacrity — Excitement to— Useftil effects of, 
ii. 235. 

Alarm at one of the secondary oonsequences 
of a mischicTous act, i. 69-70. The kind 
of mischief productiTe of it, 73. 

— Circumstances influencing the degree, of, 
in case of an ofltenoe, i. 76-80. Situation 
of offender, 76. Ease or difficulty of pre- 
renting the crime, 76-77. Ease or diffi- 
culty of concealing offender, 77. Charac- 
ter of offender, 77-80. Cases in which 



there is no alarm, 80. Gases in which 
the danger greater than the alarm, ib. 
Alarm to society from offences — Means necea; 
sary for the prerention of, L 371. 

— Fallacies invented for the purpose of 
creating, ii. 413-430. 

Alarms — Spreading of— satis^tion to per- 
sons injured by, i. 375. 

Alchemy— An instance of a term dropped 
outof the Nomenclature of art andscience, 
viiL27. 

— referred to, vii. 106. 
Alegomorphic Posology, or the Arithmetical 

and Algebraic branch of Mathematics — 
Position of, in an Encyclopedical Sketch of 
Art and Science, viiL 85. 

Alembert, D'— his encyclopedical map of 
Human Knowledge— its imperfections as 
a general division of the arts and sciences, 
viii. 73-82. See EncydopedicaL 

Reasons why he professed to found 

his encyclopedia^ map of Human Know- 
ledge on Bacon, viii. 73. 

— — ' General estimate of the merit of his 
encyclopedical map, viii. 99. 

Dugald Stewart's opinion of his en- 

cyclope£cal map of Human Knowledge, 
viii. 6-7. 

His false notions of the operation of 

analysis, viiL 127 n. 

Estimate of, as a philosopher, and 

regrets at the want of an English transla- 
tion of his works, viii. 127 n. 

— — the first to notice ^e existence of 
fictitious entities, iii. 286. 

Correspondence with, on the state of 

France, x. 87. 

noticed, i. 10 n; iii. 157; iv. 582; 

viii.72, 119, 149. 

Alexander the Great. His rewards to Aris- 
totle, ii. 203. 

Alexander emperor of Russia. Refusal 
of a present from, and the reasons, iv. 508;; 
X. 478. * 

Correspondence with, on codifica- 
tion, iv. 514-528. 

Casual notices of, ix. 133; x. 61. 

Alexander — (claimant of earldom of Stir- 
ling) Trial of referred to, vii. 178 n, 193 n. 

Alexander the impostor, ii. 448; vii. 95. 

Alfred — King — and the mutual-responsibi- 
lity system, iv. 164. 

Retaliation in the laws of, i. 409. 

Mention of, viii. 405 n. 

Algebra — What, as distinct from arithmetic, 
X.531. 

— defined and described ; and placed in the 
Chrestomathic system of instruction, viii. 
37-38. 

— expressed by Agnosto-symbolio mathe- 
matics, in the Encyclopedical Stotch of 
Art and Science, viii. 86. 

— The province of, and the divisions of^ 
viii. 105 n. 
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Algebra— Signs of. The use of, is merely 
ftbridgement, Tui. 167, 170. 

— Inferiority ol^ to Geometry, m » mental 
tonic, Tiii. 173. 

— only nnderstood by the person who em- 
ploys it, in as far as he can conyert the 
arbitrary signs into language, yiii. 175. 

— Need of a general revision of the field of, 
▼iii 177-184. Ste Mathematics. 

— a science involying the predicaments of 
number, figure, and quantity, viii. 287. 

— The fkciUty learners of, would find in 
the abbreviations being explained, viiL 
171-172. 

— The operations of, divided into two : the 
abbreviative and effective, viiL 172. 

Algebra and Geometry — Interconversion of, 
viii. 184-185. 

Proposed adaptation to, of the exer- 
cises of the Chrestomathic Instruction sys- 
tem, viiL 155-185. 

Algebraic signs— Analysis of the use of, viii. 
85-86. 

Alias— were it not for its adaptation in cri- 
minal law, would be a useftil preventive 
of the ambiguities occasioned by the con- 
Junction or, viii. 85 n. 

Alibi evidence. Suits involving, ranked as 
complex, iL 81. 

Publicity tends to preclude, vi. 878. 

Difficulty of Ikbricating, increased 

with the number of witnesses, viL 74. 

— — generally Iklse, vii. 1 12. 

^- — Kemedies for tiie evils of— witnesses 
to have evidence to character ; notice of 
plea ; power to delay cause ; acquittance 
provisional, ii. 60; vi. 379; vii. 113. 

^- — as effected by probabilities as to tra- 
velling vii. 99. 

^- — considered with reference to sources 
of belief, vii. 1 1 1-1 13. Time and distance 
with regard to, 112. 

Aliens-wExclusion of, from the franchise, 
iii. 541. 

— Grounds on which incapacities of, 
founded, i. 332 n. 

Aliens and Denizens — Principles of Interna- 
tional Law as to the distinction between, 
ii. 540-544. 

Alienation — Limitations and modifications of 
the right of, iii. 183. 

— of Land— Obstacles to, considered, i. 
838-384. 

All-comprehensive division— h6w it may be 
made, and its sufficiency tested, viii. 
102-110 

All-comprehensiveness— a necessary quality 
of a body of laws, iv. 537-538. 

Allegation— Testimony of a party called, vii. 
263. 

Allegations and depositions— False distinc- 
tion between, vL 299. 

Allegorical Idols, or the application of some 
fictitious entity to men in office, as church 
to churchmen, &c., ii. 448-449. 



Allegory— Employment of, to admonitory 

purposes, iv. 32. 
Allmi, BIr— Lord Holland's secretary — no- 
ticed, X. 442, 448, 447, 484. 
Alliance— offensive or defensive — Not ik» 

interest of Britain to have any treaty of, 

ii. 549. 
Alliance— The Holy, characterised, x. 589. 
Almsgiving— Evil eflbcts of, and removal o^ 

a collateral advantage of a proper Poor 

Law, viii. 401-408. 
Alms-houses — ^Limits to tlie enoonragement 

0^ L 566 n. 
Althorp— Visit to, by Bentham in his yonth, 

X.46. 
Alva — Duke of— Allusion to the cruelties o^ 

L448. 
Ambassador— Grades in the rank of,ix. 228. 
Ambiguity of expression — ^The evilsV^ iiL 

244-245. Offensive to taste, 244. Par-* 

ticular practical evils in the case d laws, 

245. Modifications, ib. 

— in language, as distinct from obeoority, 
ViiL 242, 304-305, 308-809. 

— - in language — Rules tn avoidance of, in 
respect to words taken singly, viiL813-316. 

— in the composition of Uws— Remedies 
for, iii. 253-255. 

Ambiguities inherent in language— Sinister 
uses of^ illustrated in the use of the word 
"Church," viU. 249-251. 

Ambition— Nature of, i. 51-52. 

— as designative of a motive, L 199. 

— Character generally given to the motive 
of, L 213. 

— Virtuous. Burke's opinions on revrards 
to incite, controverted, v. 290-291 

Amouscade as an aggravation of corporal 
iigury, L 165, 168. 

Amelioration as a source of right, iiL 186. 

Ameliorations — In what circumstances pro- 
perty should be creatable by, L 328-329. 

Amendment — ^in what cases an object of 
punishment, L 392. 

— of defective measures — ^Rqection in- 
stead of, a follacy, iL 471-474. 

— of laws. Meaning of the term,vliL 494. 

— of laws. Arrangements in the Consti- 
tutional Code for the inspection of, by a 
Legislation Minister, for the preservation 
of uniformity, ix. 430-431. 

— of laws — Biethod of proposing and em- 
bodying, by the Judges, in the Constitu- 
tional ^e, ix. 504-508. £1^ Judiciary 
collectively. 

Amendments to motions. Regulating Prin- 
ciples of, iL 365-366. 

— Procedureas to the proposal (^, in legis- 
lative assemblies, ii. 353-354. 

— Facilities for, in the proceediQgs4tf legis- 
lative assembUes, iL 819. 

— Insidions and sarcastic, bad effbets o^ ii. 
866. 

— to bill in equity— Nature of, vL 445, 484. 
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Amendments to bill in equity— Delay oocft- 

aioned hj, yu. 216-217. 
Granting and refiual of, considered^ 

America— Proposal for a Junction of the Pa- 
cUic and Atlantic throng by a joint-etock 
company, ii. 561-571. 

— Erik of the system of transportation to^ 
i. 490-491. 

»- Abuses under system of transportation 
to, compared witii those under the N. S. 
Wales system, It. 184-185 n. 

— The benefits of ctrilisation illustrated in, 
iSH. 

*— Former power of the British Crown ac 
illustratea in the charters founding the 
States of; iT. 258-259. Legality of the 
practice questioned, 259-261. 

— Aocountof the coinage of the yarious re- 
publics of, in a letter from Del Yalle, xL 

Ameriea,South. Testimonials from, of Bent- 
ham's qualifications as a legislatiTc drafts- 
man, ir. 592-594. 

America, United States of— a country pos- 
sessed of a constitution, iz. 9. 

Method propoeed of submitting a 

code of laws for the adoption of, iT. 458. 

Administration of the command of 

the army hi, by the President, ix. 863-864. 

PubUcfrugaUtyhi,iL201. 

Smallness of salaries of Judges 

in, T. 844. 

— — — Goremment departments in, dted 
ac an illustration of the single-seated 
system, iz. 216. 

•— Economical army and naTy o^ 

iz.230. 

Argument that the militia of, a 

useless expense, iz. 846-847. 

a memorable illustration of effi- 
cacy with economy in administration, ix. 
81. 

Economy in the diidomatic agency 

of, ix. 228. 

Commercial nary of, iL 571. 

Constitutions of States of, not im- 
mutable, iL 404. 

The moderate use of Tictory in, 

at the Revolution, contrasted with the 
treason laws of England, TiiL 472-478. 

Defence of Radicalism from the 

state of, iiL 612-613. 

Applicability of the Quasi-Jury 

system to, ii. 151. 

Folly of any attempt to intade, 

ix. 347-348. 

Results of the partition of, from 

Britain, condemnatory oif the colonial sys- 
tem, iiL 56. 

Secret procedure according to the 

Roman ^stem i^lished in, ti. 41, 501. 

— Extent to which decisions of the 

English courts adopted in. it. 461-462. 
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America, United States of-— charged with 
adopting bad elements of gOTcmment and 
law from the practice of Britain, iT. 448, 
459, 461-462, 502-504. 

Blind imitation by, of the Taca- 

tions, Ac, of the British Parliament, and 
its mischief, ix. 165. 

how they are differently situated 

from Britain in regard to the use of fdla- 
dee in political discussion, ii. 481-482. 

Illustrations ftt>m the histoir of, 

of the barriers to the pursuit of sinister 
interest in a democracy, ix. 100. 

Illustration of Democracy and 

order united in, iii. 487, 447, 47^ 492, 
494, 560, 562. 

How fiir the tyranny of the rich 

OTcr the poor may exist in, x. 548. 

Ingenious method of disbanding 

the army c^ at the termination of the war 
of 1816, ix. 401-402 n. 

The protection giren by, to influit 

States, ii. 569. 

GoTcmment of, does not require 

the protection of libel law, t. 246. 

Illustration from the position of 

the President of, of the abeence of temp- 
tation to treasonable Tiolence in a demo- 
cracy, ix. 89. 

President and other officials of, 

not the less protected, though they haTc 
no securities but such as extend to aU 
classes of citiiens, TiiL 522-523. 

Extent of legal protection to offi- 
cials in, ii. 121. 

Freedomof the press and of opin- 
ion in, ii. 277. 

Correspondence ac to the exist- 
ence of libel law in, x. 512-518. 

State of the law as to libel and 

sedition in, ii. 277-279 n; t. 246. 

Conspiracy and seditious libel 

practically unknown in, ix. 37-38. 

Information as to the sittings of 

the legislature of, ix. 648. 

Practice in, ac to military com- 
pensation for casualties, Ac., ix. 879. 

Example of, has tended to create 

prejudices in fkTour of second legislatiTc 
chunbers. It. 447-448. 

Proportion of representatiTcs to 

electors in, iiL 583-584. 

Dumont on the proposal of pre- 
paring a cItU code for, x. 462-463. 

Letter to the President of, on 

codification, and proposal to draw up a 
Pannomion for. It. 453-467. 

Address to the dtizens of, on the 

proposal to prepare a code of laws for the 
use of the States, It. 478-507. 

CirculartotheGoTcmorsof States 

of, on the codification proposal, It. 476- 
477. 

Testimonials from, in &TOur of 
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Bentham's qiuJifioatioiis as a legislatiTe 
draftsman, ir. 577-580. 

America, United States of— Applications 
from, to Bentham, to prepare a code, z. 
498-499. 

Information as to the method of 

admitting lawyers to practice in, iz. 656- 
658. 

Anrogation of poritj of mottyes 

not necessary to the public men of, iz. 63- 
64. 

Proposal for the instmction and 

improrement of Irish labourers in, z. 500- 
503. 

The Penitentiary system as adopt- 
ed in, contrasted with the English penal 
colony system, ir. 212-248. See Trans- 
portation. 

Interest of, in relation to a plan 

for a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and necessity of protection 
from, for the project, ii. 567-571. 

The propensity to duelling in, zL 

13. 

Declaration of Independence of; 

argument that it proceeded on fSeklse prin- 
ciples, z. 68. 

Declaration of Independence of, 

animadverted on, i. 154. 

American Confederation — The. An illus- 
tration of an International Judicature, ii. 
552. 

American ReTolution — Bentham's early 
opinions of, z. 57. 

American war — Anecdotes about the, z. 527. 

Amhurst, Mr^— on UniTersity oaths, r. 196 n, 
228. 

Amicable interrogation, accompanied by hos- 
tile in the extraction of eridence — eflfects 
of, vi. 347-851. 

— causes — greater number of, in equity 
than at common law, rii. 517 n. 

Amity — The pleasures of, i. 18. 

— Motive corresponding to the pleasures 0^ 
i. 50, 56, 57, 66. A standing tutelary mo- 
tire, 66. 

— Pleasures and pains connected with, with 
the corresponding interest and motiyes, L 
200. 

Amotion — Power of, in the case of Judges. 
How it should be regulatfed and praoti^d, 
iv. 358-363. 

Ampliation as a mode of ezposition, viii. 248. 

Amsterdam — ^Use of analogical punishment 
in, L 409. 

Amusement and curiosity — A dirision of 
arts and sciences classified under, ii. 253. 

Amusements — Public Eflfocts of, on so- 
ciety, i. 541. 

Amusements — RationaL Effects of, on so- 
ciety, i. 540. 

Analogy — ^how of service in invention, viii. 
276. 

— Use of, in throwing light from one branch 



of knowledge on another ; and use of en- 
cyclopedical tables for this purpose, viiL 
100. 
Analogy — ^Utility of,in punishment8,L 92-93. 

— be^nreen crimes and punishmentB — ^Na- 
ture of; i. 407-409. 

— in punishments— Application o^ to im- 
prisonment, L 430-431. 

— Examples of the employment of, in pun- 
ishing offences against honour, L 381. 

Amaltbis— as one of the human fkenltiet, 
viii. 75 n. 

— par gemu et d^erenHamy L 96-97 n. 

— Fictitious entities created by the <^>era- 
tion of, viiL 127 n. 

— Specimen of, in an abridgement of the 
Book of Fallacies, z. 519-52L 

— must come after aggregation or synthe- 
sis in the chronology of mental qierations, 
viii 265-266. 

— of aggregates in the scale of logical sub- 
alternation, viii. 267-268. 

— Relation of, to synthesis, viiL 256-258. 

— and synthesis — &lse notions as to their 
being the converse of each other, viiL 75. 
Analysis predicates a homogenous iHiole 
— not so synthesis, ib. ; genmlization the 
proper converse, ib. 

— Logical, the history of, in a series of 
ezamples — Physical analysis first per- 
formed, then aggregation, logical wholes 
formed by synthesis, and Sien logical 
division, viii. 121-126. 

Anapirical Anthropurgios, or Ezperimental 
Philosophy — Position of, in the Encyclo- 
pedical Sketch of Art and Science, viiL 88. 

Anarchical Fallacies ; Ezamination of the 
French Declaration of rights, IL 489-529. 

Dumont's translation of, compared 

with the original, z. 497-498. 

Anarchy. Defined, as the absence coupled 
with the need, of any of the powers of 
government, iv. 270. 

— a word used along vrith democracy to 
bring it into discre<Ut, iv. 448-449. 

— Spread of principles tending to, noticed, 
iiLl46. 

Anatomy — Etymology of, and place in the 

Chrestomathic system of instruction, viii. 

36. 
Ancestors — Fallacies from the wisdom of 

our, L 423 ; ii. 398-401 ; viL 90. See 

Wisdom of our Ancestors. 
Ancestry — Pride of; Inquiry into the causes 

of, and exposure of the fiUIacies of, iz. 82. 
Ancient deeds — Authentication with regard 

to,vu. 179, 192-193. 

— facts — Admission of transmitted evidence 
to prove, vii. 157, 167-168. 

Ancient history — Dangerous principles from, 

inculcated in youth, L 318. 
Anderson, Dr James. Letter by Bentham 

to, on his projects as to the Western 

Fisheries, z. 127-129. 
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Anderwm, Dr James. Letter from, as to 
Sir John Sinclair, x. 254. 

Letter from, as to a Panopticon 

in Scotland, Lord Oardenstone, ftc, z. 
254-255. 

Letter to, on the economy of the 

Panopticon system, x. 256-258. 

Letter to, on a law-suit, x. 288. 

His opinions against the utility 

of the colonies, ii. 546 n. 

Andrtf, Bli^r— The case of, alluded to, ix. 
877. 

Anemistic, or Aeropnntic source of motion 
— from winds, yiii. 133. 

Aneristic administration, or the ordinary ex- 
ercise of administratiTe government — 
Position of, as a branch of Ethics in the 
Encyclopedical Sketch of Art and Sdence, 
Tiii. 94-95. 

Aneunomothetic, or Administrational Go- 
▼emment, considered as a branch of Ethics 
in the Encyclopedical Sketdh of Art and 
Science, liu. 94. 

diyided into Eristicoseopic and Ane- 

risticoBcopic, or judicature, and adminis- 
tration in its ordinary sense, yiii. 94-95. 

Anger — ^Natuie o^ L 53. 

— Rules for repressing, z. 517-518. 
Anglo-Saxon laws— The pecuniary retribu- 
tions oty i. 87 n §. 

Anglo-Saxons. How fitr felony connected 
with the institutions of the, i. 504-505. 

Popular judicatories among, ii. 151. 

Animal chemistry — deiined and located in 
the Chrestomathic system of instruction, 
Tiii 81-82. 

Animal magnetism characterixed, i. 568. 

Animals — Origin of property in, i. 828. 

— Humanity to, urged, i. 562. 

— Bentham's humuiity to, characterixed, 
X. 17. 

— Cruelty to— Letter against, x. 549-550. 

— Cruelty to, animadverted on, i. 1 42-1 43 n. 

— Bentham's fondness for, xi. 80-81. 
Animosity — Nature of, L 53. 
Animosities— Religious and National — Ad- 
vantages from the suppression of, i. 562-563. 

Anne— 4^ueen. Allusion to her creation of 
Peers, L 279 n. 

Casual notice of, ix. 108. 

Annual Paruambntb — ^Reasons for prefer- 
ring^ to triennial, iii. 600. 

Answer to the objection that they 

would turn out permanently reSlective, 
iiL 512-513. 

Ancient practice as to, historically 

examined, iii. 514-515. 

compared, in point of adequacy, with 

triennial, iii. 521-525. 

^ Objection to, on the ground of insuf- 
ficiency of time to acquire experience, an- 
swered, iiL 522-523. 

CondnciTeness of, to aptitude of mem- 
bers, iii. 542-543. 



Annual Parliaments — CondnciTeness of, to 
improTement of the higher classes, by 
enlarging their chances of becoming mem- 
bers, iii 551. 

at an element of Radical Reform, iii 

558. 

The main uses of, recapitulated, and 

objections answered, iii. 561-563. 

The old act for, an instance of defec- 
tive collocation, t. 412. 

Notice of supporters of, iii. 458. 

ProTisions for, in Radical-Reform 

Bill, iii 588-591. 

An early debate on, quoted, iii 455- 

456 n. 

Annuality of su£fhige — nature of, briefly ex- 
plained in Constitutional Code, ix. 106- 
110. 

Annuitants. The paying off, creates capi- 
tal, iii. 44. 

Annuity-Note Plan — Correspondence with 
Sir Geoige Rose on, x. 859-361. 

Corre^Kmdence and controTersy with 

Mr Vansittart and Dr Beeke as to the 
practicabUity and utility of the project 
for, X. 864-373. 

Plan for the transfer of stock into, 

iii. 105-153. Specimens, and series. Table 
1. Introduction, 107-108. Creation, is- 
sue, and payment, 108-113. Extension, 
113-116. Fonn— Table2. Features com- 
mon to other securities, 116-117. New 
features, 117. Grounds of expectation 
of success, 118-123. Financial adTanta- 
ges in reduction of debt, &c 123-132. Ad- 
dition to national capital, 132-133. Ad- 
dition to commercial security, 138-136. 
Method of dealing with the particular 
interests affected, 136-139. How to ob- 
fiate rise of prices from increase of cur- 
rency, 139-141. Comparison with Pel- 
ham's reduction of interest on stocks, 141- 
144. Moral adTantages, 144-145. Con- 
stitutional adTantages, 145-146. Resu- 
me of the adTantages, 146-158. 

Aimuities — Deferred. Uses to which they 
may be oonTcrted in the case of the work- 
ing classes, Tiii. 409. 

— Transactions in, as a subject of taxation, 
X.804. 

— GoTemment The security for, is not the 
mere ftind on which they are ranked, but 
the stability of the revenue, x. 325. 

Annular well in the Panopticon edifice, 
substituted for stories of intermediate 
areas, iv. 66, 69-71. 

Anonymous authorship— Opinion on exact- 
ing declarations as to, x. 82. 

Answers — Promptitude of, a security for 
truti^ vi. 383. 

— in written evidence should be numbered 
with the questions, vi. 441-443. 

— False or evasive — ^how fiar evidence of 
delinquency, vii. 24-29. 
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Answerfr—Qnestioiifl to witneweo dioiild 
arise out of the, Ti. 884-385. 

— to bill in equity — Practice as to, ▼!. 401, 
444,455,484; Til. 292. 

— amendmeiit of— Chrantiiig and re- 

fiisal of, Ti 455-458. 

Antaotiye soaroe of motion — The, or motion 
ttom spring8,oon8idered among the flouoes 
of motion, YiiL 189-141. 

Anthropo-plaetic Somatics proposed as a 
nomenclatare instead of Natural Philoso- 
phy, TiiL 284-285. 

Anthroporgio Somatology, or Natnral Philo- 
sophy. Place of, in Uke Encyclopedical 
Sketch of Art and Science, Tiii. 86. 

dlTided into ccBnoscopic and crypto- 

dynamic, 87. 

Antibes— Tisited by Bentham on his way 
to Rossia, X. 150. 

Anticipati?e snrrey of CYidence—Pnrpoees 
to be served by, viL 280. 

as a snccedaneom to exdnsion, 

TiL 869-371. Plan recommended, 870. 
Kesnlts,ib. Contrast with special plead- 
ingiib. 

Anti-Machiayel — Letters of— A criticism on 
Mr EllioU's Decbvation to the Court of 
Denmaric, charging it as an attempt to 
create war through the dissolution of the 
alliance between Russia and Denmark, 
z. 201-211. 

— George Third's umbrage at the Letters 
of, noticed, iy. 172. 

Antipathetic sensibility and bias — Lifluence 

of,i.24. 
Antipathy — ^Nature of, i. 58. 

— Pleasures and pains of, with the corre- 
sponding interest and motiyes, i. 208. 

— Punishment suggested by, L 891. 

— Use made of the term as a motiye, i. ^9. 

— Pleasure of exercising, not equal to pain 
produced— an axiom, iii. 226. 

— and sympathy as principles adyerse to 
utility, L 6-11. See Sympathy. 

— the real cause of the exclusion of wit- 
nesses on religious grounds, yii. 426-427; 

— productiye of the evils attributed to 
yengeance, i. 888. 

Antiqnarianisni — a resource of aristocracy, 

X.588. 
Antiquated constitutions — Letter to the Por- 
tuguese nation on, yiii. 482-485. 
Antiquity — Source of the Prejudices in fk- 

your of— a fiUse analogy between old 

times and old men, x. 69. 
Anti-rational ikllacies, ii. 457-462. 
Antithesis as a mode of exposition, yiii. 

248. 
Antony — Mark— his increase of the pay of 

the centurions, ix. 378 n. 
Anxiety of mind as a collateral inconyeni- 

ence of judicature, iL 17. 
Aphorisms— Fayourite, of Bentham, z. 147. 
Aplodidactic Coenonesiology, or the infor- 



matiye department of inteUectval Philo- 
sophy — ^its position in an Encyclopedical 
Sketdi of Art and Sdence, yiiL 91. 

Aplopathematic Pneumatology, or the Phi- 
losophy of pleasures and pains — ^Position 
01^ in an Encyclopedical Sketch of Art 
and Science, yiiL 89. 

Aploeyncrotic source of motion— by explo- 
sion, examined, yiiL 186-187. 

Apolioscopic, or Private Ethics— Position of, 
in an En^dopedical Sketch of Art and 
Science, viiL 94. 

Apology for exposure of the technical sys- 
tem, yiL 829-884. 

AppBAir-^efinition of, vi. 421. 

— as a stage of suits, iL 98. 

— Uses of, iL 165-166. Cbadk to sinister 
interest, 165. Attraction of public opin- 
ion to estimate merits of both judges, ib. 
Protects against arbitrary judicature, ib. 
Power to send question ni/act to be tried 
over again in another immediate judica- 
tory, 165-166. One stage of appeal, 166. 
No alteration of decision of Judge H»pel- 
late without punishing him, ib. No other 
ground for appellate judicatory to pro- 
ceed upon, but those which were before 
the immediate, ib. 

— Proceedings before i^pellate Judge in, 
ii. 166-167. 

— CSiecks that operate upon the Judge of 
appellate judicatory, and wherein they 
differ from those in immediate, iL 167- 
168. 

— Judge in, to mark his opinion of pvo- 
ceedings of immediate judge, according 
to certain options, iL 168. 

— Whether evidence discovered after ulti- 
mate decrees should be producible in, iL 
168-169. 

— Security during, against irreparable pun- 
ishment or change of bodily condition, iL 
169. 

— Tribunals of, considered, iv. 888-853. 
Errors on the part of a judge, which ap- 
peals necessary for correcting or obviating 
— misdedsion, delay, suppression of evi- 
dence, precipitation, 388-389. Publicity 
not perfectly efficacious without appeal, 
840. Nor publicity with legal responsi- 
bility, 840-841. Productive of inconveni- 
ence—especially expense and delay, 342. 
First remedy in the appellate court having 
no other grounds for judgment than the 
immediate court had before it, 842-348. 
Reasons why this is essential to the na- 
ture of an appeal which is for correction 
of error, ib. Transmission of record with- 
out cost, 843. Power to party to take 
judgment of appellate court in first in- 
stance without argument, ib. Like power 
on a mere written argument subjoined to 
record, ib. Interdiction of appeals from 
interlocutory orders, 848-844. 
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for ouMt which do not admit of the oomplete 
record being produced— Tix^ eappreeiion 
of eTidenoe, delay, &e^ 844. Means of 



curtailing the cost of iH^peale,— abolition 
of law taxes, reduction of flees, clearing 
the causes, &c^ 344-846. Remedies for 
the preyention of wuUa Jide i^peals in 
dTil cases, 845-846. The same in penal 
cases, 846-847. Appeals should, when 
these impediments are established, be 
allowed in all causes, 847-848. Import- 
ance, difficulty, &c., no reasons for giving 
one sort a priTilege o?er another, ib. 
Appeals should be taken to a common 
oentre — ^for the best public, and for uni- 
formity, 848-849. Reasons for having 
only one appeal— simplicity and prompti- 
tude, uniformity, economy, certainty, &c., 
850-851. Judges of iH[»peal to be chosen 
from the inferior courts by popular elec- 
tioi^ 851. Should be a court entirely 
distinct from the immediate court, 852. 
Considerations as to proper number of 
appellate courts— no greater than abso- 
lutely necessary, 352-358. History of the 
appeal system in England, 358. Number 
of grades— eonftisiott— feudal origin of the 
diversi^, ib. 
Appeal — Delay oocasioned by the system of. 
Til 214-216. 

— Recommendation to give effect to judg- 
ment during dependence of, yiL 215. 

— how fkr a succedaneum to publicity in 
keeping the inferior court right, consider- 
ed, tI. 858, 859. 

— Liberty ^ in case of weak OTidence be- 
ing founded on, tU. 168. 

— Use of Judicial registration for the pur- 
poses o^ Ti. 830, 409. 

*- Use of a scale of probatiye force for the 
purposes of, Ti. 17, 228. 

— Erroneous secrecy of inflerior judicature 
may be remedied on, tL 867. 

— none admitted, properly speaking, in cri- 
minal cases, Yi. 882 n K 

— in case of discoTcry of new eyidenoe, iL 
65. 

— The use of, as a substitute in some mea- 
sure to the necessity of publicity in courts, 
iy. 829. 

— Reasons for, in the securing aptitude in 
Judges, by checking incapacity, indolence, 
or dishonesty, ix. 468-469. 

— ab todem cm eundem — nature of, iL 158. 

— Personal attendance of parties not neces- 
sary in, iy. 829-880. 

— to concurrent judicature in summary 
suits, ii. 158. 

— Transmission of Record or Tnmscript, for 
purposes o^ iL 103. 

— Imiuiry into the constitution of the Priyy 
Council as a court of, x. 480-431. 

— A plan fbr giving jurisdiction in, to a 
oourt of Lords delegates, y. 55-60. 



Appeal — Gradual promotion of Judges gives 
eonfidence in courts of, iy. 870. 

— Vexations that may be occasioned by 
cheapness of— how obviated, ii. 114-115. 

— Proposal to limit jury trial to cases of, 
ii. 118, 122. 

— Restriction of, in criminal cases, ii. 155- 
156. 

— in criminal cases — CSroumstanoes in the 
mischief of predatory offmoes, and the 
smallness of the chance of erroneous con- 
viction, justifying restrictions on, ix. 562. 

— Reasons why there should not be more 
than one — ^greater number productive of 
cost and delay, with uncertainty, ix. 469. 

— Difference betwee% and arbitrary remo- 
yal of causes firom court to court, v. 526. 

Appeals— Great number of, in SooUaad, ix. 
469 n. 

— firom the Scotch courts— how the pres- 
sure of, may be mitigated, x. 424. 

— Statistics of, show the state of adminis- 
tration of justice, vL 564. 

Appeals and writs of error — Their instru- 
mentality in producing judicial delay ex- 
amined, y. 517, 518-520. Circumstances 
out of which appeals arise, 518-519. 
Grades in the common law courts, as de- 
scribed by Blackstone, 519. <^estion if 
ever all practised, ib. Gradations in equity, 
ib. Appeal firom inferiors to Chancellor 
or Lords, according to the extent to which 
the party can be pillaged, 519-520. 

Appeal and Quasi appeal— Definitions of, 
and distinction between, ii. 161-162. 8te 
Qnasi AppeaL 

Appeal-providing principle — in the manage- 
ment of the Chrestomathic School^ viiL 
48-49. 

Appearance — Meaning of, as a technicality, 
yiL28^n. 

— Support of an, in the case of official 
persons— fkUades as to, y. 816-818. 

Appellate Judge — Nature and Amotions of 
an, ix. 466-467. 

Appellate Judicatories— The elementary 
ftmctions of, ix. 482. 

Outline of system of, iL 22. 

Provision for, in the Constitutional 

Code, ix. 585-588 ;— 

Who the Judges of, and their fields of 

service, ix. 585. No immediate jurisdio- 
tion, exoept as to complaints of misoon- 
ducty or of non-transmission of the Record 
in its vicious state, ib. 

Subject-matters of appeal to, ix. 586. 

Ordinary, as to the decision, or incidental 
as to conduct of Judge, ib. Bfisdedsion, 
and Qnasi misdedsion — as in the not ren- 
dering the proper judicial services, ib. 

Grounds of decision hi, ix. 586-588, 

with special exceptions, the Record trans- 
mitted firom the Inferior Court, and aigu- 
ments on it, ib. 
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AppeUate Judicatories— The attendance of a 
Qnasi Jury necessary to, as in the the case 
of a reciqiitnlatorj examination in an 
immediate Judicatory, ix. 587. 

Optional fiinctions of, ix. 587. The 

confirmatiye, reyersiye, modifieatiye, and 
sabstitntiye, ib. In incidental questions, 
the mandatiye, inhibitiye, and sistitiye, 
ib. 

— — Vexation by appeals to, obyiated, ix. 
587. Appellant compelled to attend, and 
be interrogated, ib. Pecuniary aid to 
Respondent, ib. 

Where to be situated, ix. 587-588. 

Reasons for distribution and against 
agglomeration in the metropolis — Acces- 
dbility, Instruments for distributing in- 
formation, Benefit of migration, Remoyal 
from seat of corruption, ib. Reasons in 
fayour of agglomeration — ^The most in- 
telligent Public opinion. Instruction not 
extensiyely giyen by Appeal Judicatories, 
Economy in expense, 588. In case of 
distribution, condderations as to its me- 
thod, in coi^unction with the distribution 
of Sublegislatures, ib. 

Reasons why they are best situated 

in a metropolis the exigency for yicinity 
in the case of immediate judicatures not 
applying to them, ix. 474. 

Appellatiyes, implying praise or blame — Use 
of, in political discussion, ii. 436-438. 

— Eulogistic and dislogistic— causes of their 
application to the springs of action, i. 
212-214. 

Appendix — Use that may be made of, when 
attached to a code of legislatiye acts, iii. 
596. 

Appetatiye fiumlty — Results of the exercise 
of the, yiii. 279-281. Through it, plea- 
sures and pains, by causing desires, are 
the source of all mental operations, ib. 

Appetite for food — ^Equality as between 
poor and rich in the gratification of, iy. 
124 n. 

Ai^lication — Nature of, as an operation in 
procedure, ii. 24. 

Application — Judicial, in the principles of 
Procedure, iL 33-49. Definition— Vari- 
ous kinds of, as applicable to judicial ser- 
yices, 33. Judicatory to apply to — Domi- 
cile, 33-34. Order of making application 
— ^Visiters' Gallery, 34. Peraonal attend- 
ance of party, for eyidence, security, 
forthcomingness, communication, &c., 34- 
85. Who may be applicants — ^principals, 
proxies, cointeressees, 35-36. Interessees 
— ^yix., on account of themselyes, or of 
others, 36-37. Method of commencing 
application — inyestigation by the judge, 
87-38. Ordinary application in litiga- 
tions, 88-39. Extraordinary for consul- 
tation, preyenti<m of damage, securing 
prospectiye eyidence, &o., 39-40. Mede, 



oral, and in open court, 40. No oath — 
inefficacy of the ceremony shown, 40-42. 
Securing i^plicant'sresponmbility, 42-43. 
Extraction of self-noti&^tiye informatioiiy 
name and address, 48. Accessibility se- 
cured, 43-44. Causes fbr dinmtHsal of 
application, 44. Secret proceedings, ib. 
Modes of deceptiye fSUladousness, 44-4^. 
Treatment of applications tending to ob- 
struct justice^ 46. Reconciliation of par^ 
ties as a Amotion of the judge, 46-47. 
. Forthcomingness of parties, 47-48. Evils 
' of English practice, 48-49. 

Application — Initiatory, fbr bringing parties 
into court, ii. 63-64. 

Appointing — Fower of, proposed to be in 
different hands from that of displacing, L 
572. 

See Location. 

Appointments — Sarcastic notice of the in- 
difl^rence pretended by the claimants ni, 
y. 286 n. 

— Fallacy that it is improper to giye, to a 
party iMuenoed by self-interest, iL 473. 

Apposite-classification principle — in the 
management of the Chrestomathic School, 
yiii. 52. 

Appositeness in language — Elements of, 
yiii. 290. 

Apprehension — Nature of, i. 69. 

— as a mental operation of Logic, yiiL 224. 

— The eyil of, to be estimated in punish- 
ment, i. 85. 

— as to innoyation — Causes of, ii. 418-419. 
Apprentice and master— Effect of connexioik 

between, on eyidence, yi. 160-161. 

Formalities of contract between, yu 

525, 528. 

Apprentices — Labour of, as a source of pau- 
per reyenue, yiii. 369. 

— Pauper. Adyantages and encourage- 
ments to, under the proposed plan of 
Pauper Management, yiii. 435-439. See 
Pauper Management 

Apprenticeship— Contract of, as a subject of 
registration, yi 567. 

— necessary for judges, but not for parti- 
san lawyers, iy. 371. 

— parish — System of, with fees — Pitt's pro- 
posal of, criticised, yiii. 452-455. Infin- 
ence in disturbing the natural order of 
supply and demand, and advantageous to 
one set of the workmg-classes only by the 
iigury of the other, ib. 

— as a branch of Pauper Management, yiii. 
385. See Pauper Management. 

Apprenticeship act — Evils of the, iv. 49. 
Approbation and disapprobation^— aU that 

is inferred when a word used in a good 

and in a bad sense, i. 48-49. 
Appropriate evidence as distinguished from 

indicative, ii. 57-58. 
Appropriate ofllcial aptitude— Rules fer 

maximiring, ii. 273-274. 
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Aptituihi for the piurpOBee of good goyern- 

ment, links instoftd of riaijig, with the 

qnantity of opulence mad power, ix. 110- 

113. 
-* is inyersely as the amoont of feotitions 

adTantages possessed, iy. 439*440. 
Aptitude — a{>prq>riate, of members of a 

legi6latiire--Seoiirities for, as embodied 

in the Gonstitutional Code, ix. 191-198. 
on the part of the Prime Minister — 

Stcnritiee for, by the Constitutional Code, 

ix. 212-213. &4 Prime Minister. 
of Ministers — Seonrities for, bj the 

Constitutional Code, ix. 316-324. See 

Ministers oollectiyely. 
of Judges, and other Judiciary Ofii- 

cers — Securities for, by Constitutional 

Code, ix. 635-537. 
Aptitude — offidaL Rules for maximising, iL 

273-274. 
Maximised — Expense minimised, y. 

263-386. 
Arabs — Robberies among the, L 70. 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments cited, yii. 

94. 
Arbiters — Consignment of oases to,at assises, 

iii. 329. 

— Nature of procedure before, yi. 480; yiL 
321. 

Arbitrary infringements of Law — Terms of 
the French Declaration against, criticised, 
u. 510-511. 

Arbitrary power — Death punishment an in- 
strument in the hands of, i. 448. 

how created in judges by fiction of 

Uw,y.512. 

Exclusion of, as a protection, i 576. 

Exclusion of eridence an instrument 

of, yii. 339. 

AnnnuTioif— Proyisions for, in the Consti- 
tutional Code, ix. 552-553. 

— Historical notice of the act for sanction- 
ing, y. 203. 

— Defects of the system of, yi 481 n. 

— as necessitated by defects in judicial 
proeedure — a grieyanoe in Petition for 
justice, y. 469, 521. 

— Inconyeniences attending the system of, 
iiL 329-330. 

— Causes sent from juries to, ii. 122. 

— Recoorse to, necessitated by the state of 
the Uvw of procedure, y. 35-36. 

Archaic, as a diyision of the sources of mo- 
tion, distinguished ftom Antaotic, yiiL 
144. 

Archaiology — Connexion of, with Geognosy, 
yiiL 34. 

Archer — the name of a fellow-student of 
Bentham*8, x. 40. 

Ardier, Mr and Mrs—connexions of the 
Bentham fomily, x. 14-15. 

Archttypal^-the word explained, yi 122 n. 

Ajdietypal draught, or diaught for prelimi- 
naiy authentication defined,yii 186, 194 n. 



Archetypation explained, as a means of ex- 
position of fictitious entities by pan^^hrasis 
from real, yiii. 246. 

— Operation of, for explaining the nature 
of a fictitious entity, yiii 126-127. 

Archetype and Type, or thing signified and 
sign— Relation between, yiii. 331-333. 

Archimedes— Mention of, yiii. 459. 

Architect — How for imagination necessary 
to the, yiii 76. 

Architectural arrangements for the public 
offices, tending to focilitate the proceed- 
ings, and to secure rectitude, &c., ix. 325- 
333. See Biinisters collectiyely — ^Architec- 
tural Arrangements. 

Architecture— Dependence of good goyem- 
ment on the arrangements of, ix. 165. 

— Influence o( as exhibited in the Panop- 
ticon, iy. 39. 

— Stage it should occupy as a branch of 
education, yiii 15. 

Arcot — Nabob of. Question as to the debts' 
of, y. 322. 

Arden, Lord — Mention of, y. 159. 

Areopaguft — Court of, noticed, yii 432. 

Aiguelles— Antonio. Efforts of, for the pro- 
mulgation of Bentham's Works, yiii. 491- 
492. 

Aiguelles — DouAugustin. Letter from, re- 
questing opinion on Jury Trial, iy. 570. 

Casual mention of, x. 546. 

Aiguelles — Don Jos^ Canga. Letter from, 
on the proposal to draw a code of Laws 
for Spun, iy. 570-571. 

Argument — Description of the use of, in de- 
bate, and of the motiyes that prompt each 
party to contend for yictory, yiii. 236-288. 

— Feebleness of, to operate against inter- 
est, x. 511. 

— The follaey of diyerting attention from, 
to the motiyes of the user, iy. 417. 

Arguments— Truth of, not aflTected by the 
character of the person using them, ii. 
415-417. 

Ai^rmnents— Fallacious. See Fallacies. 

Argumentation — Character of treatises on 
the art of, ii. 379. 

A&iSTocRACT — Creati<m of an ; its influence 
on society, and the interests that occasion 
it, and operate through it, examined, ix. 
78-92. 

— Diyisions and Party riyalry in — how for 
beneficial to the Public, yiii. 570-571. 

— their jealousy of the extension of edu- 
cation to the working classes, yiii. 20-21. 

— get all the benefit of the system of laud- 
ation in biographies, &c., ix. 61-62. 

— more the enemies of the many, than the 
many are of them, ix. 143-144. 

— Decayed. Plea that they should be sup- 
ported by the nation, combated, y. 305- 
307. 

— Opposition of the interests of an, to that 
of the People, i 245. 
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ArisUMsney-^Feeliiigi with wfaieh it re- 
gards the People, iii. 620. 

— Gevemment by. Blaokstone's TiewB of 
the qualifications of^ criticised, i. 275-277, 
279-280. 

— as ooa^jntora of arbitrary power, iL 283. 

— Ascendancy of the interest of, in the con- 
stitntion, iii. 438-445. 

— Power of the, increased by the ReToln- 
tion, iT. 446-447. 

— The mendacity license fiiTonrs, to the 
prejudice of the poor, ii. 58. 

— not co-equal with a monarch, bnt his de- 
pendants and instnunents, iz. 140-141. 

-— Nature and effect of an, considered, in 
the address to France on second chambers, 
iy. 419-450. S^ Peers. 

— The interest that operates with the mem- 
bers of, in the Pnblic-opinion Tribunal, 
ix. 43-46. 

— despise honours that are open to com- 
petition by merit, iL 194-195. 

— Partiality of popular electors for the, 
illustrate^ iu. 467-470. 

— Hereditary — Influence of, on the ftmd for 
rewarding serrioes, ii. 201. 

— The various kinds of, that naturally ex- 
ist, and the additions made by a monajrchy, 
iy. 558. 

Aristocraoiee— neyer known to abdicate, as 
monarchs haye done, ilL 527. 

— Exemptions of, from punishments, iL 196. 

— Punishment of death encouraged by, L 
581. 

^- haye an interest in classes being privi- 
leged to commit offences ; because being 
powerful they will secure the privilege to 
themselves, ix. 44. 

— their influence on the minds of men, 
through the operation of taste and fkshion, 
ix.46. 

Aristocratic Privileges— France happy in 

the abolition of, iv. 321. 
ABiSTOTLB—Estimate of, as the Father of 

Logic, viiL 217-218. 

— hu dictum of the barrenness of money, 
iU. 16. 

^- what he meant by metaphysics, consi- 
dered, viii. 220-221. Offehoot of Logic, ib. 

— Extent of his inquiries into fUUdes, iL 
379. 

— How fkr the author's work on Logic 
based on, ViiL 218. 

— described as an observer and inventor — 
inventor of Logic, viiL 76. 

— Casual notices of, L 287 n ; ii. 203, 356 
n, 442; iU. 234 n; vL 239; viiL 83 n, 
266, 267, 282, 291 ; x. 582, 585. 

Aristotelian Logic— clouded by the want of 
a knowledge of the diffinrence between 
real and flctitious entities, viii. 120. 

Division of causes in, viiL 210. 

— — The influence of, on modem Europe, 
ViiL 217-218. 



Aristotelian Logic— The dialeetle branch 

pursued in, to the nei^ect of the tactic, 

ViiL 218. 

Narrowness of the field of, viiL 220. 

Character and nature of tiie Prmoog- 

nitaof,viii.221. 
The definition of, by Sanderson, eri^ 

tidsed, viii. 282. 
The tOilUatm, or uses o^ eritidsed, 

ViiL 221,232-283. 
The/ntf, or end of,a9 sepazmted fhna 

the uses, criticised, viiL 233-234. 

— — Functions o^ eritidsed, viii. 234. 
Object, matter, and subjects of— the 

terms criticised, viiL 234. 

The predicaments o^ examined, viS. 

234-236. 

Mode of disousdon in, compared with 

the Socratic, viii. 286-238. 

How the disputative branch of, has 

fkiled to make discoveries, viiL 238-239. 

Notions in, as to expodtion,critidsed, 

ViiL 242-243 n. 

An imperfect account of the process 

of definition in, viii. 251-253. 

Mode of logical dividon by, eritidsed, 

viiL 255-256. 

does not contain instruments by 

which the three kingdoms of nature eoold 
have been methodised, viii. 269. 

The lawBof method o( viiL 273-275. 

Redundance and tautology — imperfbct, as 
not determinate in meaning, 273. Lex 
harmonis, ib. Lex unitatis, 273-274. 
Lex generalitatis, 274. Lex eonnexionis, 
274. Criticisms on Sanderson, and a new 
reading suggested, 274-275. 

Imperfect views in, of the natare of 

a propodtion, viiL 337-338. 

Aristotelian Logicians — ^Wrong deffadtion 
of contradictoriness by, viiL 103-104 n. 

Propendty of, to attribute to the 

power of formulas what can only be ac- 
complished by observation and percep- 
tion, viii. 110 n. 

AuTHMBTio— Analysis of the simple opera- 
tion of, viiL 85. 

— as distinguished from Qeometry and 
Algebra, viii. 37. 

— a science involving the predicaments of 
number, figure, and quantity, viii. 287. 

— expreraed in the Eroydopedical Sketch 
of Arts and Sdences by (^oeto-eymbolio 
Alegomorphic Posology, viiL 85. 

— Commentary on the remark thai there 
is no eloquence in, iv. 204. 

— Application of, to measure the extent of 
utility as indicated by the rationale of % 
code of laws, iv. 540-548. 

Arms, privilege of bearing should be nniver* 
sal in a free country, ix. 40, 58. 

— arrangement for training the people an 
voluntMTs, in the use of, ix. 343-848L 
See Defondve Force— Bndioal branch. 
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Arms— Mazimisaiion of the munber of per- 
sona beariiigy as a proteetion against, and 
a means of recruiting the stipendiary force, 
ix. 33d-840. 

— Regulations for the use of, adapted to a 
Mahommedan state, Tiii. 585-586. 

Army— How f^ a code of good manners 
can be enforced in the, ix. 308-309. 

— How &r it is nseftil that pay should rise 
with power in ; exaggerated Tiewsonthe 
subject, ix. 299-300, 

— Clause as to the, in the French Declara- 
tion of Rights, ii. 516-517. 

— Utility of identification marks in the, 
X. 414-415. 

— A stipendiary, created by the adraoce of 
dTilisation, ix. 334. 

— officers of. Attendance of, in Honse of 
Commons without votes, iiu 490 n. 

— British— Composition and grades of, ix. 
419. 

— British — Anomalous system of promo- 
tion in, ix. 363. See DefensiTe force. 

— British — (^antityof superaumeraryoffi- 
cers in, ix. 360-361. 

— British— The number of high paid grades 
in, and the costiy system of, ix. 230. 

— Employment of, for useftil purposes, such 
asguar&ig exterior of pris<«s,iT. 164-165. 

— I^Tisions applicable to, by the Consti- 
tutional Code. See DefensiTe force. 

— Hethodof registering the stock of stores 
for the use of, by plMis and models, ix. 
238-241. 

— Profdse expenditure in, incident to a 
monarchy, ix. 82. 

Army Minister— Proyision for, in Constitu- 
tional Code, ix. 437-438. To give execu- 
tion to the Army Code, and the orders of 
the Prime Minister, 437. Functions, and 
the things that are their subjects, 437-438. 

Army — Standing. Increase of the, animad- 
Terted on, iii. 443-444. 

Arrangement as one of the human fkcnlties, 
viiL 75 n. 

— or methodisation, as a department of 
Logic, TiiL 259-275. See Methodisation. 

— OT methodisation, considered as a mental 
operation in connexion with Logic, TiiL 
226-227. 

— Methodical, of the laws, adTantages of, 
L324. 

— of a science — AdTantages of a natural, t. 
138. 

— Technical and natural, distinguished, i. 
237-238. 

— Considerations regarding, in a code of 
laws, iii. 161-163. 

— Meaning of the word, as politicaUy em- 
ployed, ix. 223. 

Anrangements— Logical, or instruments of 
inTenti<m and discoTcry, iii. 285-295. 

— Unapt, as a defect in the composHion of 
lawp, iii 252-253. 



Anresi— Sanctuaries firom,considered, L 432. 

— Reduction of CTils of; TiL 250-251. 

— for debt, T. 491-497; tL 179. See Im- 
prisonment. 

— of defendant without waniing--Occa- 
sional necessity for, TiL 231-232. 

— in mesne process— Obecarations on, ii 
63, 104, 169, 178; iiL 851-352. 

Introduction of oath before, Tii. 

264 n. 
Arrests— arbitrary. Tenns of the Fronch 

Declaration against, criticised, ii. 510- 

511. 

— See Imprisonment. 

Arrestation of the person — Purposes for 
which, and conditions on niiich it should 
take place, ii 116-117. 

Arrestment fai Scotland ranked among com- 
plex actions, iL 81. 

Arrogance — OfficiaL How coTcred by a 
TeU of modesty, iL 411. 

Arsenals— Method of registering, and giTing 
the means of immediate cognition of na- 
tional stock in, by plans and models, ix. 
238-241. 

Arson — dangerous naturo of the crime, iT. 
222. 

— Application of analogical punishment to 
the offence of, L 407. 

Art — ^Facts belonging to, becoming the sub- 
ject of CTidence, tL 5 n. 

— as contradistinguished firom science, pre- 
dicates practice, Tiii. 27. 

Abt and Scisncb— AbortiTc efforts to draw 
a line of distinction between, TiiL 26-27. 

The impracticability of a perma- 
nent arbitrary ^Tision of ^e field occu- 
pied by, TiiL 27, 240-241. 

ProTisions for the cultiTation of 

the Tarious kinds of, L 317-318. 

Relation to utility as a bond of 

connexion for the branches of, tUL 241. 

Reward applied to,ii. 252-260 ;— 

DiTisionso^ii. 252-256. Errone- 
ous idea of power to draw a distinct line, 
252-253. DiTision into the amusing and k 
curious, and the useftil, 253. Fine Arts I 
in the former, ib. Utility of Fine Arts — 
dependence on eigoyment fh>m the, 253- 
254. Innocent recreations, 254-255. Sa» 
tirists censurod, 255. Difficulty of line 
between those of immediate and of ro- 
mote utiUty, 255-256. 

adTancement of— Method of en- 
couraging, iL 256. 

Diffusion of, iL 256-260. Pro- 

fossoTships and other establishments in 
central towns of districts, 257-258. En- 
couragement to reading, 258. Classical 
learning compared wiUi scientific, 258- 
260. 

How to apply the system of bi- 
furcate exbaustiTe division to any given 
partof,viii. 118-121. 

B* 
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AiTAin>SaBNC»— AiiftlysitoftlMMd ooeii- 
pie4 by, Tiii. 283-286. Tenninitioiii aad 
metbodof d«riTatioiiof the ieofaaioalitie^ 
288. Soiiifttio8andPi7oliici,284. Fhjiio- 
pUwtio Aid AntbfopoplaBtic Sowitiw,^ 
natural history and nUmil phikwophy, ib. 
Defecti of thwe kttar tenn, 284.^85. 
Ageledoseopio and Choristosoopio Soma- 
iioe, 285-286. BranohM of Gboristoaoo^ 
SomatioB ftuniahed by the predieattente, 
place, motion, time, nmbct^flgore, quan- 
tity, 286*288. 

— Use of an analysis of, with a no- 
menclature a<JljQsted to the natuM of the 
diTision8,TiiL 288^1. Enabling an bU- 
oomprehensWe survey to be taken, with 
no omissions, 289-290. Showing mutual 
relation and eonnesdon, 290. Ekiabling 
an estimate to be made of oomparatiTe 
utility, ib. The author^ system of ^vision 
and the use of a new nomenclature Tindi- 
eated, 290. Examination of the IMcho- 
tomous or bifhroate division, showing that 
othersmay happen to be ezbaustiTe, but 
this the only one that is so of neeeadty, 
280-293. 

— — — Specimen of a new enoyclopedi- 
eal dceieh id, with a table, viL 82-96. 
See Encyclopedical 

— *— — Essay on Nomenclature and CUs- 
8ificationof,Tiii63-128.fi^Nomenelature. 

— -* — vulgarly eonsidOTed fields of ex- 
ertion distinct, not only in degree, but in 
kind, from the ordinary b«hMss of Ufb, 
Tiii 239-241. 

*— — -^ Application of Logic to the ad- 
vancement of, viii. 241-242. Augmenta- 
tion of happiness tiie piNHpeat end to be 
kept fai view, 241. Reason to be followed 
Instead of habit, 241-242. 

— Invention hi, with mementos Ibr 

avoiding and owrsomlng iwpediwints, 
iriU. 276-279. Seelawstkm. 

Arts— Advantage of having a system of teeh- 
nolegy In relation to the mraual opera- 
tiooB of, with a mtloBAle or eTphnation, 
▼iiL 148-150. 

^ Letter to Adam Smtth on projeets in, 
and on the«fgument that the usury laws 

— discourage pMjeetors, te., iiL 20-29. 

— New. Diiiress fre^entlyoeeasioned by, 
4o woitauen, vUL 576. 

-*- Cultivationof— ^ectof,onaDdety,i.541. 

— The society fn eneoa^gsment of, char- 
aeteriied, iii 28. 

Arts— Fme, waste in national expenditure 
on, ix. 201,261. 

Arts and MMiuftt c t uros ■ T echnology of, as 
a branch of CSirestomathio hMtruo^on, 
viiL3849. 

Articles the Thirty-nfaie— of the Church of 
Bn|land — Bentham'k subscription of, at 
Oimdyand the Influence of the drenm- 
itanee on his mind,JL 37. | 



Articles,theThifty-nine Immorality ineul- 

cated by subsenptioii e^ at Univeisitiesy 

ti. 210, 264-265. 
Subscription o^ the adi^oa 

of a eode ihoied In a time of ignotanee 

and vielenoe, u. 397. 
aitogate infallibility, ▼. 209- 

210,229. 
££bot oi; on the legishitive 

duties of the bishops, ii. 468. 
should be catted articles of 

wix^ not of peace, ii 265. 
— — do not enjoin, only permit 

oaths, T. 220. 
Articles of FVuth— how subscription to any, 

enfbebles the mind, z. 144. 
Eflbcts of sabscriptiea to^ dsspo- * 

tism and profligacy, iv. 382 n. 
AdaimofinlkUibilitybjaohmDeh, 

V. 209-210. 
Articles of Peace in religious yiestiou s 

Immorality in, i 564-665. 
Articlesof a ocnsa t io%in Eo desiastic a l eonrt, 

▼L493. 
Articles of War— The brevity and distinet- 

BOSS 0^ oontiMted with the state of the 

Uwt,zLlL 
— Illustration from, of attempt to 

enforce eode of good manners, ix. 308-309. 
ArtiUery—Nature of the, as a branch of the 

defonsive ftroe, ix. 349-350. 

— PkomotioB in the, by seniori^, when 
it ought to be by fecial skill, ix. 363. 

ArtiUerymen — ^The various kinds of, in 

use, and their reqieetive effietenoy, ix. 

398-399. 
Artoie-^Due IF, (afterwards Caiarles X. of 

Fnmoe,)Bnmour8astointrignesby,x.216. 
Aseendants— Suocessioa with Mgaid «e^ i. 

335. 
Ajoendenoy— Demoeratk^ as a remedy te 

abuses, iii. 445^1. 
Illustration of the Advantages e^ in 

the History of the kish Yolnnteen, iii. 

613-620. 
Aseetidnn— NatuM of the pvfamiple U, as 

advene to that of ntOity, L 4-6. Beli- 

gionsattdPhiloeophicalgiowtii,4-5. Not 

carried to considerable length in the 

business of government, 6-6. 
Ashburto n I x^rd. £Cm Dunning. 

— Lady, proposed to the author, by Lord 
Sbelbinne,L26d. 

Ashhurst — ^Tmth oerMt— Pamphlet called, 

V. 231-237. 
Ashhurst — Sir William— his opinions on the 

law in his charge to fit Middlesex 

Grand Jury, controverted, v. 233-237. 

on Exclusion of Evideaee, vii. 340. 

Assassination — ^Duelling as a sucoedaaeam 

to, L 542-543. 

— in barbarous times occasioned by oaths, 
vi.318. 

Assault— MulUpIidty of aetions^ and v»ii- 
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mu methocli of proaeratbig for, U. 175- 
176; ▼.485; 71.467. 
Anaiilt — Plaoes taken hj, aa exception to 
the nile tfiat capture riionld take place 
only on tlie prc^Mriy In the hands of the 
9(»7eniment of the enemy, iz. 882. 
Aisembly — ConstitaentyOfF^rance. Exami- 
nation of the Declaration of Rights of, 
iL 491-524. S0« Declaration. 
— National, of France. Drangbt of a 
code for organization of Jadidal estab- 
lishment, hf the Committee of, comment- 
ed on, with a sacoedaneom, iy. 285-406. 
8e$ Jndidal EstahHshment. 

— — Remarks on the method of 

procednre in, ii. 880-831 n. 
Assemblj— Legislative. Essayon the Poli- 
tical ^DMstios of an, iL 801-878. £Im Legis- 
lative Assembly : Tactics. 

Publication oT debates of, vi. 78-79. 

Assemblies of the PeM>le— Tactics of, mo- 
delled on those of fne legislature, when 
it is <9en to the pnbHc, iL 811. 

Reasons for liberty to, iL 281. 

Assemblies — Provincial, of France. Gen- 
sore on the method of voting, and pro- 
posing and passing motions in, iL 887-841 . 
Assemblies— Riotous. Proper methods of 

dispersis^L 870-871. 
Assertion— ¥ai8e, wherein it consists, vi. 

227. 
«— and evidence — Fklse distinction between, 

TiL266. 
^ Paradoxical. The fkllades of, ii. 462- 

466. 
Assessment — Amonnt of, and how adapted 

to amount of means, ii. 110. 
Assessors to Judges. Employment of Quad 

Juries in the capacity of, ii. 141-158. 
•— the earliest species of jurymen, v. 69. 
Assets cf de c ea s ed person — how hr they 
should be liable in compensation Ibr of- 
fences, L 524. 
Assignees. Aocoont of provision for, in 
Despatch Court Bill, iiL 811-812. 

— in Bankruptcy. Circulating annuity 
notes as an investment for fonds in the 
hands o^iiL 144. 

Assistance Every one booad to give, in 
case of danger, L 164. 

Assiiee Banfang of causes at, vii. 287- 
288. 

^ Length of interval between, vii. 243, 872. 

Associates — Imputations regarding the 
diaiacter of-^-a fkUaoy employed in de- 
bate, ii. 416. 

Association— ISie pleasores and pains o( L 
19-20. 

— Etfbot of, in giving vivacity to an impres- 
sion, vL 252. 

— or Assembling— Ri^ o^ as a mttmot 
preserving trMiqnfflity, L 576-576. 

AMcciation--Catholic— Snbacrfptiwi in, mi 
I o( X. 544. 



AaM>ciatiott — ^The Irish volunteer — Advan* 
tages of democratic ascendency illustrated 
in the history of the, iiL 618-620. 

Assumpsit— Action of, described, vL 814. 

Assumption, arrogance, insolence, &c., as 
desigaative of motives, L 201. 

Assurance of lives of convicts by manager 
of Penitentiary, L 498. 

Astrology — an instance of a term which has 
dropped out of the Nomenclature of Art 
and Science, viii. 27. 

— Illustrations ofjudicial absurdities from, 
viL 210-211. 

Astronomy — a science involving the pre- 
dicament of place, viii. 286. 

— Uraaosoopic Physiurgics substituted for 
the term, ia the Ea^cl<^>edioal Sketch of 
Art and Science, viiL 86. 

— Extent to whidi a knowledge of, may be 
usefol to the working classes, viii. 24-25. 

— The doubt whether it belongs to natural 
history or natural philosophy, an illus- 
tration of defoetive nomenclature, vilL 70. 

— one ai the studies to which both geome- 
try and algebra of use, viii. 161. 

Asundeton, as a rhetorical figure, defined, 

ViiL 81 n. 
Ataxiologica— -Tabula, of the several ends 

of a o^e of political taxes, and the eor- 

reqKmdiag iaconvenieaces, ii. 304-805. 
Atheism — Charge of,vdien made by lawyers, 

vi. 149. 

— no good ground for excluding a witness, 
vi. 106; viL 420-428. Cannot be proved 
by extraneous evidence, 421. If admit- 
ted, shows the witness's regard for truth 
492. 

Atheists— Bfischievous eifects of ngeoting 
the evidence of; v. 457, 459, 518; x. 582. 
Invests them with the power of pardon, ib. 

— Application of tests to, iv. 888-384. 
If he swallow the test it foOs of its end ; 
if he do not, he shows his superior since- 
rity, ib. 

Atheaians-^The iigustiee of, no aigument 
against popular power in more enliii^ten- 
ed times, iv. 868. 

— The— rCnltivatioa of athletic exeroisee 
among, iL 227. 

Athenian R^ublio— popular foUacy of its 
beiag a Democracy, L 277 a '. 

Athens— Respect pidd to the literary char- 
acter of, L 817. 

— Lore oi pubUc amusements in, i. 818. 
Atlantic and Pacific— Proposal of a junction 

of, by the operations of a joint-stock com- 
pany, IL 561-571. 

Atmosphere— The, defined, vHL 82 n. 

Atrocity of an oflimee— how for a i^und 
for incteduUty, vii. 115-117. 

Attachmeni— Personal, Domestic, Ac, as 
designative of a motive, L 202. 

— Ptoeedart by, vL 468, 476^77 ; vii. 497, 
512. 
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Attachment — Motion for— Plaintiff's OTi- 
dence taken in, vii. 490. 

— Attempt by Lord Mansfield to extend 
the operation of, xi. 62-63. 

— of property for debt^ &c Prinoiples 
that should regulate, ill. 854-355. 

Attachment — Foreign, noticed, iii. 355. 
Attacks upon property — ^Evils resulting firom, 
i. 309-311. 

— upon security— Examples of, L 818-321. 
Attaint of a juryman. The punishment 

characterized, t. 70. 

— Process of, is historical evidence of the 
intimidation applied to jurymen, y. 480. 

Attempts as affording evidence of delin- 
quency, «nd infirmatiye circumstances ap- 
plicable, 20-22. 

Attendance. A4)ustment of salaries to the 
procurement of, ii. 238. 

— Constancy of, in the case of police ma- 
gistrates, Y. 336-338. 

— and remuneration — Plan for connecting, 
in the case of members of a legislature, 
ix. 163-166. 

— in Parliament — Securities for constancy 
of, as an element of reform, iii. 495-511. 
See Parliament. 

— in Parliament. Plan for securing, iii. 
544-546. 

— Constancy of, urged on members of Par- 
liament, iii. 457-458. 

— of members of Parliament — Evils of the 
want of, and means of remedy, iL 323-325. 

— Personal, of parties in courts of justice-— 
Uses of detailed, iL 34-35. 

— Personal, of defendant— Uses of, iL 78. 
Attention — Nature of, as one of the human 

fiMulties, viiL 75 n. 

— employed in enabling the imaginative 
faculties to invent, viii. 76. 

— as a mental operation of Logic, viiL 224. 

— as one of the mental faculties, viiL 281. 

— applied alternately — ^is comparison, viii. 
281. 

— held to be at the command of the will, 
vu. ^71. 

— Want of^ in as far as it may be necessary 
to truth, should be punished, vi. 296. 

Attestation — Formulary of, enables original 
to be distinguished from transcript, viL 
147. 

— of deeds, vi. 516, 52^-526. 

only certifies recognition, vL 617 n. 

Object and proper practice of, L 551. 

— of wills, vi. 538-541. 

Aberration of English law as to, vL 

542-551. 
Attestative satisfaction, as applicable to 

certain offisnces, L 375-376. 
Attesting witnesses — Authentication by, vii. 

176-177. 

to deeds— Use of, vi. 525-526. 

' should be more than one as an im- 

pediment to forgery, vi. 538. 



Attesting wit n asa oo Considcnitioiifl m to 
the e^denoe o^ regarding authentidty of 
the script, vii. 191492. 

Attorney — Origin of the functionB at, iL 51. 

— Client's communication to, should not bo 
exempted from evidmce, vL 99, 100; viL 
473-479. ^Client. 

— Situation of the interests of, in taJdng 
opinion of counsel, vii. 816-317. 

— has to bear all the odium incnned by 
the legal profession, vL 111 ; viL 233, 
267. 

— Warrant of, its nature, vL 480-481. 
Attorneys — Procedure by attachment in dis- 
putes between, vL 476. 

— would be the chief sufferers by law 
reform, v. 505. 

— Employment of mendacity license by, iL 
58. 

— Provisions as to, in Constitutional Code, 
ix. 589-595. See Lawyers. 

— Evil of keeping the profession of, distinct 
from that of counsel, iv. 318-319. 

— considered as Judiciary assistants, ix. 
461. 

— The absurdity involved in their taking 
an oath to act cozieotly, iv. 382 n R. 

— See Lawyers. 

— Ecclesiastical, uses excommunication as 
a means of getting his bill paid, L 515 ; 
vii. 425. 

Attorney-General — ^nature of his office, iv. 
404-406. Powerless for good purposes — 
chief use, instrument of the passions of 
the ruling party, 404-405. Exertions 
diiefly directed against liberty of the 
press, 405. Subject to directions of Trea- 
sury Board, ib. His power to stop pri- 
vate prosecutions ; a clumsy recourse 
instead of repealing bad laws, 405-406. 

Power of, to restore competency of 

witnesses by oonfossing to errors in the 
record, viL 436-438. 

Tyranny exercised by, thron|^ es 

officio informations, iii. 416-417 n. 

His official opposition to elaims for 

dormant Peerages, ii. 226. 

Attributives — ^good and bad, virtuous and 
vicious, ftc — Proper implication of, L 21 6- 
217. 

Auckland— Lord. £« Eden, William. 

Auction — Application of the principle of^ to 
all disposals of Crown property, v. 825- 
328. 

— Forms in which sale by, is liable to fraud, 
ix.247. 

— The Patriotic, by which judicial 
offices offered to the bidding of qualified 

persons, for the public behoof, iv. 372-878. 

See Pecuniary Competition. 

Audi aUeram partem — the adage oanried 

out, vi. ^1-842 n ; ViL 542. 
Audience at Public Offices— Ardiiteetnnl 
I Arrangements tn fadUtating, ix. 828. 
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▲odii Comrto— NatQte of suits in, ii. 88. 

The Tftrioiis kinds of, and the prin- 
ciples on which they should be made 
exceptional to the ordinary tribimals 
examined, ix. 457-458. 

Audition— Jndieation withont, in England, 
U.74. 

Auditor considered as a jndge, ii. 83. 

Auditors of public accounts— Abuses as to 
fees of, Tii. 200 n f. 

Auditory— Admission of an, to legislatife 
assemblies, iL 326-327. 

Aunt and nephew— Reasons fer prohibiting 
marriage between, i. 350. 

Australian Colonies— Self-emancipation of, 
predicted. It. 418. 

Austria — Loans to, an illustration of mon- 
archical profhsion, ix. 83. 

— Despotism and secrecy of procedure in, 
▼i. 504. 

— Law of, noticed, rii. 18. 

— State of feeling in the army of, ix. 422. 

— Qroumstances of the abolition of tor- 
ture in, i. 414. 

— Security to Protestants in, ii. 417. 
Authentication considered at large, in the 

Rationale of Eridence, rii. 174-195 ^— 

— Definition of, and connexion with pre- 
appointed eridence, liL 174. 

— Subject matters of, Tii. 174, 175. Ap- 
plication o^ to real, oral, and written eri- 
dence, ib. 

— Modes of, in the case of written CTi- 
dence, rii. 175-181. Topics of inquiry 
with regard to, 175, 176. 

— Modes of, in Uie case of priyate contrac- 
tual eridence, rii. 176-180. Direct, 176. 
Circumstantial, 177-180. 

— Modes of, in the case of written official and 
casually-written eridence, rii. 180-181. 

-^ Prorisional distinguished from definitire, 
rii. 183-184. 

— Rulesfor,rii. 185-188. Preliminary meet- 
ing of paiities, 1 85. Archetypal draught 
for prorisional decision, &e., 186-188. 

— Aberrations of English law regimling, 
rii. 188-195. No prorisional, 188. Ex- 
clusion on testimony of parties, 189-190. 
Witnesses non^attesting excluded, 190- 
192. Admission of instruments without 
authentication, 192-193. Plans adopted 
when document in power of adverMry, 
193-195. Official eridence, 195. 

— of the minutes of courts, ri. 415-419. 

— of preappointed eridence, ab intrd, and 
ab ^trd, ri. 513 n, 515-516. The Tarious 

. kinds of, ib. 

— of wills— AberrationB of Enj^ish law as 
to, li, 542-551. 

Authenticity— Modes of disproring, rii. 181- 

183. 8ee De-authentication. 
AuTHon— (for the erents of the author's 
■ Life, as recorded in the Memoirs, see 

Bentham.) 



Author— Historical Prefece of, to the second 
Edition of the Fragment on Goyemment, 
i. 240-256. Confirmation of his riew that 
GoTemments only act for the happiness of 
those who exercise them, 240. Recep- 
tion of the Fragment — reputed authors, 
240-241. Principles on which it was 
founded, 242-244. Principle of Utility 
fh>m Hume, ib. Adyerseness to it, of 
legal fictions, 243-244. Reason for in- 
troducing anecdotes illustrating the 
effect produced on sinister interest by the 
appearance of the work, 244. Prepara- 
tion of a nniyersal code — ^fendamental 
principles of the constitutiona] branch, 244. 
Notice of Wedderbum, 245-246. Mans- 
field,246-248. Acquaintance with Martin, 
and drawing up agreement about Lord 
Mansfield's portrait 246-247. John Lind, 
247. His remarks on acts of the 13th 
Parliament, and the author's contribu- 
tions to, 247. Ignorance of the effect of 
influence and party, 248. Visit to Bo- 
wood, 248. Lord Shelbume, 248-249. 
Dumont, Romilly, 249. Lord Camden, 
249-250. Dunning, 250. Colonel Barr^, 
250-251. Attack on deodands, ib. Miss 
Pratt and Lady Ashburton, 253. Gene- 
ral deductions from the conduct exhibited 
toimrds him, 254. His work attributed 
by Blackstone to a Scotsman — probabili- 
ties for the presumption, 254-255. Black- 
stone and Eden's communications on the 
hard labour bill, 255. 

— Obligations to the writings of Hume, 
and effect of High Church and Tory edu- 
cation on, i. 268 n. 

— Dumont's account of his Principles of 
the Ciril Code,i. 299-300. 

— Dumont's account of the MSS. of The 
Theory of Rewards and Theory of Punish- 
ments, i. 388-390. 

— His explanations regarding the prepa- 
ration and subject matter of his Princi- 
ples of Morals and Legislation, i. i-y. 

— List of the works intended to be pre- 
pared by him, as preparatory to the body 
of the law in terminitf i. iii. 

— shocked, when a youth, at the lerity 
with which felse affidarit treated, ri. 465. 

— Incident obseryed by, in a Turkish yes- 
sel, rii. 94. 

— how led to comment on Blackstone, i. 
227-229. Digression of Blackstone, and 
dirision of the author's work, 228-229. 
Reason for ™^Mng war on the Commen> 
taries,229. 

— His experience of Chancery practice in 
the fictitious attendances, y. 349. 

— Allusion to his draught of an act for the 
Panopticon, and the reception it met with,, 
iii. 251-252 n. 

— Anticipation of multitudinous corre> 
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•poBdence regarding Peti^nfl fbr JuBtice, 
T.440. 
Author— SnggeBiion by, of an inTeation eaU- 
ed The flash pump, Tiii. 135-186. 

— Reasons for his classification of olfeneesy 
i. 137-ld9. 

— His attention to the subject of ponish- 
ments, iL 512. 

— Details that he would haTe worked out 
for the project of extending escheat, had 
lus plan been adopted, iL 588-589. 

— Communication of, with Sir George Rose, 
on protest against law taxes, ii. 582. 

— Note by, on the Empress Catherine's 
soJe of Ranks, Dnmont'stiews on Pen- 
sions of Retreat, and his own latter opin- 
ions on these subjects, iL 191. 

— Date of his address to fellow eitixens of 
France on Death Punishment, L 525 n §. 

— - His instruments of Inyention and IMs- 
covery,or Logical Arrangements, iii. 285- 
295. 

— His reasons for making new words, i. 
133-134 n% 138. 

— • His obligations to Adam Smith, iiL 20. 

— Adam Smith's acknowledgement to, of 
erroneous opinion on the Usury Law, iii. 
51 n. 

— Advertisement of, to Letters to the 
Spanish people on liberty of the I^ess, iL 

— His change of opinion regarding the 
ainiiter dedgns of nilers, L 5 n. 

— Account of his Panopticon system, L 
498-508. 

— Panopticon of, reforred to, under the 
head of competition as to rewards, ii. 229. 

— Brief statement of his disa^^bitments 
in referenoe to the PanopticMi scheme, iy. 
171-172. fi^ Panopticon. 

— His offer to prepare gratuitously a Gene- 
ral Code of Laws for the use of the United 
States, It. 458-467. 

— Regret by, that the popularity which has 
attended Us exposures has not produced 
the remoTal of the erils, iL 58. 

— His classification of follacies, iL 381. 

— His projected woiks on the Poor Laws, 
Tiii. 361-862. 

— State of preparation of the varions de- 
partments of his proposed Pannomion, ir. 
465. 

'— Allusion to a Penal Code in {reparation 
by, iiL 363-364 n. 

— Account of the circumstances under 
which he prepared ** The Mode of Pxo- 
ceeding in a Political Assembly," &c, iL 
880-381 n. 

— Circumstances under which he wrote the 
Tract on Pariiamentary Reform, iii. 435. 

~ account of the MSS. of hie Principles of 
Judicial Procedure, and of the droum- 
staaoes under which the Initial Sketch 
was written, iL 2. 



Author— Account of the 3fSa ef faltf Ra- 
tionale of Reward and of PwdiliHeBt, iL 
191. 

— Account ofthe MSS. from wtteh Us Book 
of Fallacies edited, ii. 916. 

— Account of the MSS. from wMch hit 
Principles of International Law eokletbtd^ 
iL586. 

— Account of the MS& of his JtteCiaaa 
Proposal, ii. 561 n. 

•^ Account cif the BISS. of his plan «f cir- 
culating Annuities, iii. 106. 

— Account of the BfSS. of his general fiew 
of a complete Code of Laws, iii. 156. 

— Account of the MSS. of his Pannomlal 
Fragments, uL 211 n. 

~ Account of the MSS. of his Despatch 
Court BiU, iii. 820. 

— Account of the MSa of his Book of Fal- 
lacies, iii. 544 n. 

Authority— Fallacies of, ii. 887-398 ^- 

— Analysis of, ii. 888-891. IngMdients 
which giye weight to opinion, 888. Causes 
of defidency, ib. Motiyes— influencing not 
only expreisBion but oj^nion, ib. Snen- 
tific or profosdonal liighast, 888-889. 
Power, 889. Opnlrace, iL Reputation, 
ib. Increase of power without respon- 
dbility weakens, 889-390. OoseBoas of 
relation between subject and object, 890. 
Fidelity of medium, ib. Iporanoe of 
those i^^pealing to the authon^ inu eases 
its influence, 890-891. 

— Appeals to— in what cases follaciouB, iL 
891-893. Introduction of^ Where reason- 
ing could be had, 891. Especially where 
there is an interest to midead, 891-898. 
Persons who thus giye up the riglit of 
judging for themselyes, instead of being 
hui^le are oyerbearing, 892-898. 

— Causes of the employmentandpreyaleneo 
of the follades of, ii. 893-394. Idleness, 
898. Want of talent, ib. Irrespond- 
bmty,298-294. 

— Remedies against the influence of fU- 
ladee of, iL 894-895. 

— Illustrations of foUades of,in the opinions 
of lawyers and diurchmen. iL 895-898. 

— General precantions against the abuse 
of; L 570-578. Diyidon and distribution, 
570-571. Appdnthig and disfdads^ to 
be in different hands, 572. Shifting go- 
yemcrs at diort intetrals, 572. Rotalton 
of goyeming bodies, 572-578. Secret in- 
foimations, 578-574. Soyereign who can- 
not read all applications to hhn, to select 
by lot, 574. Publidty to the reasons, ftc, 
on which acts of goy wnment founded, 
575-576. Exdudon of arbitral^ power, 
576. Use of fixed forms, ib. Right of 
association, 576-578. 

— Conflicts of, between adminmtratioBal 
departments— Means of temdnating, ix. 
452. 
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AsftidigMSheeki H » iMi^Nr Mid of tiM 
CoMitetloB^l (M% ii 970-971. 

— Sabaurioit ti^ M aa wtwiiHititn of 

— IiAntineo^oiiaalttnof l»w,iii.l6. 

— EflMl<iBpiododii9bdienTiL10».n». 

— iaMamiM, ^to^— PloMms and paiaa of, 
with til* ooRMpondiiis faitantt and mo- 
«ifM»Ll>». 

AothoritiM (PoUtteal) TIM) cnaM in terms 
•r tiie CoMtttntiMua God^ iz. 15M54. 

in a it a to N atint and gimdaa of, ix. 

96. 

AathMitieo (Utoiary)— Noooadty of quot- 
ing in historical works, ii. 864 n f. 

Anthority-begotton prcjndioe. A souroo of 
flU]aeie8,ii. 478-479. 

Atttobiographsry or solf-hiographj— Egotism 
nooessary in, iz. 5i 

Anthonbij^-^AttonymoQS— Ofiniotts on, z. 
62. 

AatogE^ writii^s— Superior advantages 
o^sspeeiaUyfcr wills, TL53M87. Re- 
oommondations as to the mode of making 
alterations in, 566-587. 

Autograph J as a means of aathentieation ab 
iNCri, ri. 515. 

Antoftetio Jndioatnre, (ria^ oonstitated by 
or oonsoetiMinary law>— Fosi- 



tkm oi; as a braneh of ethioa in the EnoT- 
elopodieal Sketehof ArtandSdene^ Ttii. 

95. 
AozQiary Jndges^ in proposed Despatch 
Oenrt, to peiUMm tM ranciiens or the 

master, a4i«st ^▼iiiMU^ ^^ <^ 39^^* 
Aoziliaiy Terbe— Employment of, with snb- 

stantiTes, for pupoee of distinctness, iit 

366;z.569;zi72. 
ATarioe as a motire, i. 56. 
~ eapidity, ftc, as designat r fo of motires, 

i.196. . 
Amsta— Natnre of, i. 58. 

— Synonyms to the word, i. 308. 

— Sonree of the ezistenoe o^ L 211. 
Aris— The fhmily ot Notice e^ as een- 

neeted with the Bentham ftunUy, z. 1 . 
AToidaMe of Jnstieiability as eridence of 

guilt, rii. 50-58. 
Awaids^-Motioos on, tL 480-461. 
Awkwardness— The pains o^ L 19-20. 
Aziom — ^The nature of an, i£ 5. 

— Nature and properties of an, UL 215^ 
Azioms of mental pathology, iit 224-280. 

Sm PathologT. 
Aaooecopie Embiosoopic^ or Botany— Po- 
sition of, in the Ekicyolopedical Sketch of 
ArtandSeienoe,riiL87. 



B 



Baeott,(IVancis Lord)— his tahnhv anrange- 
ment of human knoiHedge — Dugald 
Stewart's Rtmarks on, riii. 6-7. 



Baeon, the inwilor of the art of tsrnfuy 
Natural History and Natural Philosophy,. 
riiL76. 

— D* Alembest's Encyclopmdioal mi^ pro- 
fessed to be taken from, and the reasons, 
▼ilL 78. CompaistiTe merit therein of 
thoiwo phileeophers, ib. 

— His opinion tlmt laws should not beao- 
companisd with rsaasns controrerted, t 
159. 

— Vestiges of the superstition of his age in» 
viiL 77-7a 

— Defects of his Sketch of a Code of Laws, 
iy. 506. 

— His apology for himself animadTorted 
on, iT. 840-841 n. 

— His taking bribes referred to^Tii.216L 
— . Cksoal notioss ot,L 157, 282 ; ii. 498 j 

iii. 278, 285, 489 ; iv. 512, 582 ; t. 26, 
27, 71, 118, 841, 875, 890, 606 ; Tii. 88^ 
556 ; riii. 99, 110, 127 n, 241, 277> 427, 
428 ;jc 10, 470, 587. 
Bad— Impropriety of the application of the 
term to spedes of motives, L 214^16. 

— Proper^plicationof the term,L 216-217. 
BaifamsB in design, eharaeter, and motiTo — 

as fellacies employed in debate, it 414* 
416. 
Bail — as an operation in procedure, ii. 25. 

— finding o^-ProTontive eflbct of, 1 868. 

— TIm finding d, made an instrument of 
corruption and oppression, y. 496. 

— Ezamination oi, an instance of a party^ 
interrogated, riL 508-504. 

— Otmimon, characterised, viL 288, 284* 
285. 

— Hddbig to ftnr debt, ri. 888 n. 

— EqulTaJents fer, in friendly bondsman* 
ship, in Prind^es of Procedure, it 108, 
105. 

Bailing qrstem— The, animad?erted on, iii. 
886. 

BaiUy, J. S., President of the French Na- 
tional Assembly— Mention of, z.216. 

Balance— Criticism on application of the 
term to tiie CoMtitutkm, iii 450-451. 

Bahace of Power. Uee of the term as a 
Tagnegenerality, ii. 445-447. inapplicablo 
to the operations of a goTemment, 445- 
446. Lifers rest, and in tiiis capacity 
applicable to the interomlrse of nations, 
447. 

makes room fer mote eril than 

good, iz. 128. 

Balance of Trade^-The real, consists of the 
quantity of the produce of labour receiTcd 
OTor what given, iii. 70. 

Baldwin, Mr—mention of, zi. 184 

Balistic^— defined, and located in the Chres- 
tomathio system of instruction, riii Sd, 

Balloons— Theory of credibility illustrated 
from, Tii. 98, 94, 100. 

Ballot— The, as a means of securing free* 
dom of 8uA«ge, iii 458-454. 
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Ballot— The. Argamenis for, iiL 487-490. 
Bribery would only have the feeble sap- 
port of gratitude, 487. Poorest, if at the 
trouble to Tote, would do it in direction 
of general interest, 488. Effect of uni- 
versal Buffirage without the ballot, ib. 
People unprotected (mghi to vote for 
general interestybntioon'ic, 488-489. Dif- 

. ference between its operation in elections 
and in legislatures — inapplicability to the 
hfctter, 489-490. 

— The reduction of expense of elections by ; 
no concourse of people, treating, or liti- 
gation, iii. 547, 558-659. 

— Objection to the, that electors would 
TOte according to their selfish interests, 
answered, iii. 547-548. 

— Importance of, as an element in reform, 
ilL 558-559. 

— Objection to, that Yoter will tell how he 
▼otes, answered, iii. 559. 

— Importance of, though unaccompanied 
by other reforms, iii. 562. 

— The, with reference to publicity and se- 
crecy of Yoting, ii. 868-369. Would not 
destroy influence of mind oyer mind, 369. 

— The propriety of urging, before the rest 
of the reform projects, inquired into, z. 
601-602. 

— Why the Whigs inimical to the, x. 599. 

— Letter to Sir Francis Burdett on the, z. 
494-495. 

— Practice of the, as laid down in Reform 
Catechism, iii. 540. 

— The. Apparatus for accomplishing vot- 
ing by, in Radical Reform Bill, iii. 571- 
574. 

— Form for conducting election by means 
of tiie, iii. 577-579. 

— Objection to, as a vague word, z. 587. 

— Secrecy of suffrage a preferable expres- 
sion to, iz. 107. 

— Vote of juries by the, considered, iL 132. 

— Provisions for judges in proposed Des- 
patch Court being ^ected by, iii. 333. 

— Casual notices of the, i. 573 ; ii. 453. 
Bandying causes ttom court to court, vii. 

236-239. 

a grievance charged in Peti- 
tion for justice, v. 473-476. 

Banishment as a punishment, i. 431-435. 
Nature, 431-433. Eztent to which it 
abridges liberty, 483. Effect of on diffe- 
rent professions, ib. Other circumstances 
influencing inconvenience, 433-434. Com- 
pared with relegation, 434. Frugality 
and ezemplarity, 434. Subserviency to 
reformation, 435. 

— Transportation as distinguished from, 
iv. 276 n. 

— Partial— Preventive effect of, i. 368. 

— liable to be an inequable punishmeut, i. 
91. 

— Circumstances justificative of, ii. 512. 



Banishment— Variability and eqnabOiij 
with regard to, as a punishment, i. 403. 

— fromtiuBpreeenee,aBa punishment,!. 436. 

— ftt>m presence of iigured party — Reasons 
for assigning, for c<»poral iiguries, L 167. 

— Wrongfhl, as an offence, L 114. 

— Wrongftil--<kmsiderations as to, in the 
transplantation of laws, L 173-174. 

— Illegal — Securities against, adapted to a 
Mahommedan State, viiL 587-588. 

Bank of England— Interest of the, with 
reference to the project of Annuity Notes, 
iiL 137-138. 

Crisis of, in 1797, noticed, iiL 135. 

Opinion on the Restriction o^ z. 

361. 

Project for the transfer of etoek 

without attendance at the, by circolating 
annuities, iiL 105-153. 

Directors of th&— Their unwill- 
ingness to take the proper steps for the 
prevention of forgery, z. 356-358. 

Effect of operations of, on the 

currency, iii. 134-135. 

Reports on, noticed or quoted, 

iii. Ill, 133-134 n, 138. 

Banks — Reason why the paper of, circulates 
more advantageously than that of tiie 
Government, iii. 149-153. 

— Private — ^Policy of sanctioning, z. 339- 
340. 

— Private — Inquiry into the amount of 
circulation o^ in 1799, z. 340. 

— The country — Interest of, with relation 
to the project of Annuity Notes, iiL 138- 
139. 

— Savings, or frugality — ^Plans for, viiL 
408-417. Sm Frugality Banks. 

Objection to tiie creation Ot, being 

conceded to the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, z. 334. 

Bank notes — Essentiality of a convenioit 
form and material for, iii. 150-153. 

Forgery of— Correspondence on the 

best means of preventing, z. 356-358. 

The practice of cutting in two, fer 

transmission by post, noticed, L 536. 

See Paper Money. 

Bankes — Henry — ^notices o^ v. 885; z. Ill, 
112,118-119,123. 

Bankers— A proposal to raise revenue by 
tazing the profits of, ii. 599. 

— Limited eztent of the loss to, by the 
diversion of business from them, iiL 1 38. 

— The London. Interest of, with respect 
to the project of Annuity Notes, iiL 139. 

Banking should be in the hands of govern- 
ment, X. 338-340. 

Bankrupts — Application of imprisonment to, 
L 429-431. 

— Secretary of, by the the Bankruptcy 
Court Bill— nature of the office, v. 566. 

Bankruptcy— Procedure in, vL 488. Alter- 
ation of law, ib. n. 
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•Banknipiey cmoses— A£BdaTit ertdence in, 
▼1.42. 

— and InsolYenoy — fkotitious distinction 
between, ti. 180; yii. 363 n. 

— Petition in— debts proyed by bad eyi- 
• denoe in, tL 482. 

— Method of acoommodating the proposed 
Deq»atch Conrt to procednre in, iii. 428- 
430. 

— National— The evils of a, iii. 610-61 1. 

— National — Frequent ooonrrenoe of, in 
fiance, i. 319. 

Bankmpti^ Conrt Bill— Lord Brougham's, 
oritidsed, ▼. 565-610. 

Patronage ereated by, t. 566, 

596-599. 

The number of appeals ereated 

by, ▼. 568. 

Uncertainty of the procednre 

ciMted by, ▼.568-570. 

Commissioners and Subdivison 

Courts ereated by,^. 569-570, 575-576. 

The extent of the fees appointed 

by, ▼. 571-572, 583-596. 

The Court of Review appointed 

by, and its duties, ▼. 573. 

Secrecy of judicature in, with its 

e^ils,^. 576-577. 

Imposed amendments to, ▼. 678- 

580. 

The patronage gained by, com- 
pared with the patronage given up, ▼. 604. 

Bankruptcy Court— Proper arrangements 
for a, in opposition to those of Lord 
Brou^iam's Bill, ▼. 578-580. Commis- 
sioners to sit singly, 578. To ha^e de- 
putes, ib. Each to have a registrar, ib. 
Appointment of principals by the crown, 
at recommendation of the Chancellor, ib. 
No flBos, 578-579. Order of business to be 
determined by lot, 579. Official assignees 
with salaries and power to appoint de- 
putes, ib. Appeal from commissioner to 
judge, ib. Power to judge to establish 
rules and orders, 579-580. Power to 
Chancellor to disallow them, 580. Rules 
and disallowattces to be certified to both 
Houses, ib. Salaries not to commence 
till business commences, ib. 

none in Scotland, ▼. 607. 

Banks — Sir Joseph— notices of, ▼iii. 148 n; 
z. 183; zL 122. 

Baptism— Registration of, substituted for 
that of birth, ri. 573. Law altered, ib. n. 

Bar— The, pnjudiced in fit^our of abuses, 
▼.588. 

See Counsel: Lawyers. 

Barbarians — ^reason of the credulity of, rii. 
92. 

Barbarism — The crimes of, more hurtftil 
than those of refinement, i. 536-537. 

Bargains— Pecuniary — Impolicy of legal 
restraints on the terms of, shown in de- 
fence of usury, iii. 1-29. 
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Baring— Sir Franeis-^GorreqKmdence with, 
on private bank paper issues, and on 
annuity notes, x. 340-341. 

casually noticed, z. 161. 

Barker— Mr and Lord Eldon— anecdotes of, 
▼. 358n. 

Barker— E. H.— Editor of the Parriana— 
kiformation regarding Parr and Lind sup- 
plied to, by Bentham, z. 55. 

Ba^er v. Braham and Norwood— oase of, 
▼ii. 231-232 n. 

Barking, a residence of Bentham's fether, 
z. 6. 

— Bentham's residence and pursuits at, 
while a child, z. 17-18. 

Barnard — Bishop— Notice of, z. 285. 

Barometrical source of motion, from ^aria- 
tions in the weight of the atmorohere, ▼iii. 
133. 

BaronetB— Establishment of the rank of, 
cited as an illustrationoffectitious dignity, 
iz. 79. 

Barrtf— Colonel — Character of, as a member 
of Parliament, z. 236. 

Account of, as a guest at Bowood, 

z. 104, 105, 107, 112. 

succeeded by Bentham as the confi- 
dential friend of Lord Shelbume, z. 88. 

Notices of, z. 89, 97, 231, 232, 234, 

657, 565. 

Barrington, (William Wildham, second Vis- 
count.) Illustrations of political profli- 
gacy in the life of, iii. 477-478 n. 

— The Hon. Daines— Estimate of, z, 121. 
His work on the Statutes noticed, i. 

239 n». 

Casual notices of, iiL 514, 516 ; z. 54. 

Barrington— Canon of Christ Church, no- 
ticed, z. 120. 

Barristers, considered as redundant judi- 
ciary assistants, iz. 462-463. 

— The limitation of the choice of police 
magistrates from among— Absence of all 
reason for supposing ^m preeminently 
qualified, ▼. 331-334. 

— Eztent to which they would suffer by 
law-reform estimated, ▼. 506. 

— The profession of, as distinct ttom that 
of attorneys attacked, i^. 3 1 9. 

— Prorisions regarding, in the Constitutional 
Code, iz. 589-597. 

— See Bar, The : Counsel : Lawyers. 
Barrow Green— Bentham's account of his 

residence at, and of the funilies con- 
nected with it, z. 425-427. 
Bastards — ^Registration of, for dedsion of 
the incidence of maintenance, ▼i. 672. 

— Power in respect to the parents of, that 
should be possessed by the administrators 
of the Poor Law, riii. 370. 

Bastardy— Mazim of Law on, i. 473. 
Bath— Earl of. £1^ Pulteney. 
Bathing— Utility of, especially to the work- 
ing classes, vili. 436 n. 
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IpitUifrliMiM In iniNMnwite Om PMf 

option wftUiakf It. 100. 
Bftthing-plaooi ladoewU ezpotnrat probi- 

bited at, tL 868» 882 n ". 
Bat]iiii«t» LordChttioeUor, Botioed, tL 492. 
BathoTst, Bishop, notioed, x. 40.. 
BattaUoa m the Britiih Mtmj^-CampoMim 

Batteisea Rise, the pUee pitehed upon tn 
the Paaoptioon project— Remarin on, in 
the Panoptioon ooirespondeaoe aad doen- 
Btents, zL 101, 148. 

Battle— Trial bjjTii. 115, 202. Inataaee, 
116 B. Repeal, ib. 

BaTaria— Expense entailed on, by oonTert- 
ing it into a kingdom, iz. 89. 

— King of— ConeiBpondenoe with, on pro- 
posals to assist in the framing of has new 
Code, X. 578-581. 

•— The Penal Code issued by the King of, 
iT. 456, 514, 544. 

Bayley— Mr Jastice,notioed,y. 331,354,856. 

Baynton— Sir Edward— » Tisiter at Bo- 
wood, z. 92, 97, 112, 189. 

Baynton— Mr and Mn— as Tislters at Bo- 
wood, z. 89, 96. 

Beardmore-^ohn — The history of, an illns- 
tration of the advantages of intellectnal 
instmotion to men of business, TiiL 9. 

Beattie— Dr James, noticed, L 8-9 n, 268 n. 

Beawohamp Lord— Aneedote of, z. 108. 

Beanolerk— LadyDiana-Notieeof,z.91,122. 

Beaugerard — M^* — Mention of,x. 122. 

Beaumeti^M. De~4ntioduoed to Bratham, 
Z.286. 

Letter from, to Bmitham ; his re- 
turn to Paris^ z. 286-287. 

noticed, z. 313. 

Beaumont — George— The ease of, cited, t. 
105 n, 112. 

Beausobre — Curious yiews o^ on population, 
iiL75n. 

Beau^— Estimate of the intnence of, iz. 
81-82 n. 

Beccaria— the Marquii — ^Deriralion from, 
of the method of Taluing pleasures and 
pains, iu. 286-287. 

Whether he or Priestley ilrst sug- 
gested to the author the greatest-happi- 
ness principle, z. 142. 

Opinions of, on informers, ii 224. 

Botioed,L 87, 150 nf, 232, 809, 899, 

445; iL224; z. 54. 

Beekfwd — ^Alderman — his speech to Geo. 
III. aUuded to, i. 466 n. 

Beckford, the younger — Anecdote of, z. 285. 

Notices Qi, z. 91, 97, 107, 122. 

Bedding for the prisoners on the Panopticon 
system, iy. 157. 

Beddoes — ^Dr Thomas. His opinion that 
Blathematics is true only so frr as usefhl, 
yindicated, riii. 162-164. But tee 162 n. 

Bedford— Gertrude duchess of— Notice of, 
Z.115. 
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B»ehe— DrHsnry— BstiiimleeftfaeWnMsm 

al Income by, k 134 nf, 14L 

— — Contioyerty with, on the Aaani^ 
note project, z. 869-878. 

noticed, z. 364, 365. 

Beeyor— Sir T.— his letter in. AmihJ Re- 
gister, iy. 73 Uy 96 n. 
Beger the Juriaeeasnlt— Anangsmsnt pnr- 

sued by, iiL 162. 
Beggars— Precanticiis against the impoe- 

tureso^i 553-554. 
Begging — Abolition o^ a eollateral lenU 

of a system of poor Isnvs^ yiiL 401-408. 

See Pauper Management. 
Bagging the question, throoi^ the employ- 
ment of epithets conyeying praise or dis- 

pruse, iL 436-438. 
Efficacy o( in supporting folla- 

cies, yii 451-452. 
Being— The science ot See Onlolecr. 
Belgic Code— Note on the, by editorSorigi- 

nal editionof Rationale of Efidenoe, yiL 

600. 
Belgium — Hardships caused by ita fiiteed 

union with Holland, iy. 427-429. 
Belgraye— Lord — Mentien o^ zL 185, 

140. 
Belief— Meanings giyen to the term, iL 229- 

230. 

— considered with reference to imprebahle 
or impossible iUngs. See ImpnbaUlitf 
and Impossibility, 

— Difficulty of obtainini^ for folae state- 
ments, yii. 887, 388. 

— Eztent to which the prMvsH ef, may be 
aflTeoted by j^iysical coercien, yiL 108. 

— Amount o^ eeneeded to what tm neeus- 
ed person says, yiL 389. 

— in testimony- Foundatfon er caase d^ 
yL 235-244. PMpensity to belieye, 285. 
Interest to belieye, 236. EzperisAoe the 
foundation, ib. Costfisimity of ezperisBoe, 
286. Cause and eifeet, 287. Impoosibi- 
lity of tracing sources of belief forther 
than ezperience, 287-238. Ol^eotieiis to 
the principle of ezperience answered — 
principles of common sense, the moral 
sense, Ac, 238-243. NoteonPrice'stheoiy 
of probabilities, 243. Farther note by the 
editor, 248, 244. 

— Deelarationsoi^ may be bought to any ab- 
surdity, because cannot be proyed folse, 
yi.557. 

— The merit of the greater, the greater 
tiie absurdity, ii. 466. 

— in phenomena — Influence niiich the ez- 
tent of knowledge in the indiyidual must 
haye on, yiL 91-98. 

— in foots disconformable to the course of 
nature — Motiyes tending to produce, yiL 
106-111. 

— and trustworthiness — Connezion be« 
tween, yL 17-18. 

— Elfooto of coeveion upon, L 564-565. 
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BtHrf Kftflt offubeeripiioii to B»Uer of» 
ii 260-262, 265-266. 

Bell— Dr— kis Eleaente of Tnitioii— Princi- 
ples of eehool nuuigeBieiil Ulnslialed 
from, yiiL 46-54. 

Elemento of Tiiitio&— EHiaato of, 

Z.484. 

— — Abeenee of ooipenil yuninhmimt % 
fefttinre of his tjBiem of edaeatioiif viii. 
15-16. 

noticed, Tiii. 25, 41. 

Bell'f System of Deeds ^otod, rii. 222. 
BeIslma^Willi«n^— Camraeter o^ as » 

historian, x. 569. 
Ids obserrations on the Bishop ^of 

London's charge referred to, iiL 466. 
Bench — ProTinons as to, in the Constitn- 

tional Code. Ste Jadiciaiy ooUeetiTely. 
— — 8$i Jodgee. 

-- King's. See King's Bench. 
Beneficence— The Tarious fields of the ez- 

eTeiseo^x.511. 

— Imperfection of legislation for enforcing 
the roles of, L 147-148. 

Beneficent disposition distingnished from 
mischioToas, L 61. 

Beneficent— mediation Function, of the Lo- 
cal Headsmen in the Constitntional Code, 
iz. 620-621. 

Benefit of Oofg^History of; L 505-509. 

— abolSlied, tIL 165 n. 

Benefits— Principle of the distribntion of, 
by the ciril code, iz. 19-21. Proper ob- 
ject that the sum be as great as possible, 
19. CMable of prodnctng misehierons 
eflbets, ib. Insaraaees, wagers, ftc, ib. 
Fonndations— rise of the infinence of 
priestcraft throng, from the priests pro- 
fessing to be able to dispose of eternal 
felicity,! 9-20. lllnstrations of interest in 
maldlcence, 20. The tutelary sanctions, 
and their influence in counteraction, 20- 
21. Droits of the admiralty, and their 
eflbct in producing war, 21. Benefits 
the coanter-parto of burthens, ib. 

Benerolenoe— Nature oi; L 58, 56-57* 

— Enlaiged, distingnished from eonfiMd, 
L62. 

— The pleasnres of, L 18. 

— or sympathy— The pains of; L 20. 

— CultiTation of, as a precaution against 
crime, L 561-563. 

— manner in which it is attributed to the 
Deity, L 58. 

Bengal— Transfer of English laws to, taken 
as a standard flrom which to aigue regard- 
incthetransplantationof lawB,X 172 «lifa. 

Bentham— Brian— Jeremy's great-grawl- 
fkther— Notice o^ z. 1. 

Bentham— George— ^ outline of a new 
system of logic, riii. 214, 219 n. 

Bentham James, of Donetshire, notieed, 
z.8n. 

Bentham— James Fitdi— aoticedy s. 8 n. 



Benthaa--Jeremlah, (Jeremy's gnadfe- 
ther)— Notice o^z. 1,6. 

His Jaoibitinii, and hoarding of mo- 
ney, z. 1-2. 

Benthasi— Jeremiah— fetber of Jeremy— 
his birth, z. 1. 

His son's opinion of him, z. 4. 

His phraseology, z. 4. 

His motto, z. 4^. 

His estimato of his son's charaoter, 

z. 5. 

His first marriage, z. 5. 

His Journal of ezpenses, z. 5, 7, 86. 

His ambitious Tiewi as to his son, 

z. 21, 81-82. 

His account of Ms snteriog his son 

at Qnoen's College, Ozferd, z. 85-86. 

His misapprehension of his son'schar^ 

actor, z. 44-45. 

takes a tour in the north of England 

with his son, z. 46. 

visits iSrance with his son, z. 47. 

marries Mrs. Abbot, z. 48. 

His possession of Milton's house and 

portrait, z. 51-58. 

-^ — His conaezion with J<^ Lind, z. 
55-56. 

Letter from his son to» while prepare 

ing the Introduction to Morals and 
Legislation, z. 77. 

His disi^ppointment at his son's 

method of trea&ig the profession of the 
bar, z. 78. 

His eondnd on his son's communi- 
cating to him the authorship of the Frag- 
ment on Gofemment, z. 78. 

Characteristio eztneto from his 

diary, z. 86-87. 

— — infoimed against fer wearing unlaw-, 
All buttons, z. 87. 

Letters to, fhNn his son at Bowood, 

z. 96-98, 110-112. 

His fbeling on Lord Shelbune no- 
ticing his son, z. 117. 

Hishabitsastohisson's]ettors,z.l72. 

Letter of, to Lord Lansdowne, with 

a portrait of Bentham, and Lord Lans- 
downe's reply, z. 224-225. 

His death, z. 279. 

Bkwth am^Jbekmy— Analysis of the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of y— 

Ouip, L 1748-1759. Jnfamcf emd 6ey- 

Aoo<iz. 1-26. Birth,!. lUs great-graad- 
fjioher Brian, ib. His grandfether Jere- 
miah, ib. The Arises, ib. His fether 
Jeremiah, lb. Propensity to Jaoobitism 
in the fkmily, and the effect on his mind 
of early associations with royalty, 2. 
Patronymico— his fether's cousins, 2-3. 
Maternal ancestors, 8. BIrs Tthw, lb. 
Mr Ray, ib. His mothef-her birth and 
fkmily, 8. The Groree, and their resi- 
dence at Browning Hill, 8-4. His own 
opinions of his fkther and relations— ob- 
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jection to the principle of de mortuU nil nin 
bonuMyA, His mother, 5-6. Circumstances 
of his family, 6. Illustration of sensibility 
of temperament, 6-7. Precocity — anec- 
dote — Perusal of Rapin's History, 7. 
Latin and Greek, 7-8. Recollection of 
early incidents — examples, 8. Attach- 
ment to Browning Hill, ib. Writing, ib. 
Music, 8-9. Visit to a king's yalet, 9. 
Habits at table, ib. Ftanch lessons ftom 
M. La Ck>mbe — anecdote, 9-10. Fairy 
tales, 10. Influence on his mind of the 
perusal of Telemachns, 10-1 1. Voltaire's 
Works, 1 1 . Exclusion of amusing books, 
11-12. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Cave's Lives of the Apostles, Lockman's 
History of England, Churchill's Voyages, 
Phiedrus' Fables, Swift, 12. English 
History — ^Edward III. and France, 12- 
13. Religious books — ^Dr Johnson, 13. 
Early companions and visiters, 13-15. 
Observation of nature, 16. Sensitiveness 
to censure and punishment, ib. Sir Tho- 
mas Sewel and his fiunily, 15-16. Coun- 
try excursion and adventures, 16-17. Ac- 
curacy of recollection of early events, 17. 
Humanity to animals — ^illustrations, ib. 
Visits to Barking, 17-18. Tricks played 
on him to create superstitious terrors, and 
their effect on his nerves, 18-19. Exhibi- 
tion of Punch — excited dreams, 19-20. 
Imitations and recitations, 20. Illustra- 
tions of sensitiveness, 20-21 . His father's 
ambitious views, 21 . Readings in fiction, 
21-22. Studies and pursuits at Brown- 
ing Hill, 22-23. His cousin Mulford,22- 
24. State of society, 24. Flowers and 
gardening, 24-25. Character and habits 
of his great-aunt, 25. The Rays, ib. 
General clumtcter of his early life, 25- 
26. Death of his mother, 26. 
Bentham (Memoirs) ChapAI, 1754-1763. 
Sekool and ColUg€yX.2S-4B, DrMarkham 
— discussion on genius, 26-27. Specimen 
of Latinity when eight years old, 27. His 
boarding-house compaidons — Cotton and 
Mitford, 27-28. Dr Markham, Mr Cox, 
28-29. Pocket money — a school anecdote, 
29. Westminster school — Reminiscences 
of companions, 30. Ode to Dr Markham, 
ib. Duke and Duchess of Leeds, 31. 
Instruction in dancmg — ^feebleness of 
firame, ib. Instruction in drawing, 31- 
82. Music, 32. Latin and Greek verses 
— specimens, 32-33. Opinions on pastimes 
— fishing, cricket, 33. Acquirements 
in French, 33-34. The fagging system, 
34. General opinion of the system at 
Westminster school, ib. The masters, ib. 
The Scrivener's Company and the Rainbow 
Coffee-house, ib. Ftogress of Greek and 
Latin — Preference of Greek, 35. The 
life of Constantia Philips — The picture it 
gives of the administration of the laws, 



and the influence of the exhibition' onT- 
Bentham's mind, ib. Entered as a Com- 
moner of Queen's College, 35-36. The 
oaths— Regard for truth, 36-37. Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 37. 
Jacob Jefferson his tutor, 37. Dr FoUier- 
gill, 37-38. Paternal allowance — Per- 
sonal appearance and habits, 38. Latin 
verses, ib. Companions, 39. The HeU- 
fire Club, ib. Incidents, ib. His amnse- 
ments, 39-40. His companions, 40-41. 
Ode on death of George II. and aooessioii 
of George III., 41. Johnson's commen- 
dation, ib. Circumstances in which the 
fde was written — ^The coronation, influ- 
ence of royalty, 42. Letter to his fether 
— A college declamation, 42-43. Oxford 
anecdotes: specimens of Latinity, jeu* 
d'etprit, 43-44. Bachelor's degree, 44. 
His father's want of appreciation of his 
character, 44-45. 
Bentham (Memoirs) Chap. III. 1763-1770, 
^t. 15-25. X. 45-67. Takes his seat as a 
student of King's Bench, 45. Lincoln's Inn, 
ib. Blackstone'sIjecture9,ib. WOkes' trial, 
45. Esrly admiration of Lord Mansfield, 
45-46. Excursion in the north — Mat- 
lock, Buxton, Liverpool, Chester, Roes, 
Monmouth, Bristol, Bath, ftc, 46-47. 
Visit to France— Chantilly, Paris, 47. 
Anecdotes and reminiscences, 47-48. His 
father marries Mrs Abbot, 48. Master's 
degree, ib. Intercourse with the Mackreth 
femily, and their history, 48-50. Pro- 
pensity to involuntary laughter, 49-50. 
Leaves Oxford — G^eral impression from 
it, ib. Reminiscences and conversation, 
ib. Hogarth, ib. Local recollections, 
50-51. Sir John Hawkins and Dr 
Hawkesworth, 50-51. Moreton Pitt, 
Lowndes, Sir William Jones, 51. Sketch 
of Chamberlain Clark, ib. Ii^ton's house, 
ib. Authentication of a portrait of 101- 
ton, 51-53. Pierre Vrillon, and Peter 
Noailles,53. Equestrian tour^-Stratford- 
on-Avon — ^Leicester, 53-54. Electioneer- 
ing visit from the Archbishop of York, 
54. Pedestrian excursion to Oxford, 
Farringdon, &c., ib. Gives an account of 
John Land and Nathaniel Foster for 
Barker's Parriana, 55. Origin of con- 
nexion with Lind, 55-56. Assistance to 
Lind's publication on the acts of the 
thirteenth Parliament, 56-57. Mansfield, 
57-58. Social intercourse with Lind, &o. 
57-59. Recollections of Wedderbum, 59- 
60. Sees Franklin, on the occasion of the 
attack on him, in the Privy-couneil, ib. 
Present at Lind's marriage, ib. As- 
sistance to Mrs Lind in getting payment 
of her pension, 60-61. Account of his 
residence at O^rd, and his first meeting 
with Mr Forster and Mrs Abbot, after- 
wards his st«p-mother, 61-62. Meet« 
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with I>r Parr, 62. ABOBtoDoe giren to 
Lind in his work on the colonies, 62-64. 
Notice of » Tisit to his chambers in 
Oxford, 64. Wish to go to America as 
Se<»ettfj to GoTemor Johnstone, ib. Im- 
pressions from the dispate between 
Wilkes and George III., 65-66. Opinions 
on dnelling, ib. Visit to Paris, 66. Mr 
John Forster 67. 
Bentham (Memoirs) CSbap. lY. 1770-1780. 
^t. 22-32. X. 67-88. His first composition 
that appeared in print — a defence of Lord 
Mansfield, 67-68. His style, and his early 
endeayonrs to improre it, 68. His rales 
of composition, ib. Memoranda — On the 
prejudice in faTonr of anUquity from a 
talae analogy between old times, and men 
of age and experience, 69 ; Errors which 
the nnedacated are liable to in politics, 
ib. ; Origin of the vindictiTe principle in 
ponishment, 69-70. Stray thonghts, — 
Digest of the Laws, Principles of Educa- 
tion, &C., 70-71. Verses on the erection 
of barracks in Milton's Garden, 71. Hor- 
ror of flogging in the army, 71-72. Ex- 
tracts from Commonplace Book, 72-77. 
Letter to his frtther on the preparation 
of Uie Introduction to MonUs and Le- 
gislation, 77. Publication of Fragment 
on GoTcrnment, ib. Train by which he 
was led to the opinions there expressed 
— Preparation for the bar, and experience 
at it, 77-78. Acknowledgment to his 
father of writing the Fraginent on Go- 
▼ernment — SensitiTeness as to the author- 
ship becoming known, 78-79. Diminution 
of interest in the book on its being known 
to be froman obscure per8on,ib. Priestley's 
mention of ** the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number," 79. How the doctrine 
found its way into Bentham's mind, 79-80. 
Expectations that the doctrine would be 
generally accepted disappointed, 80. The 
diseoTcry and pursuit of the doctrine of 
self-preference, and the callousness to 
improTsment of those in power accounted 
for from it, 80-8 1. Sinister interests tiius 
leagued against reform, 81-82. Persons 
to whom the Fragment on Government 
was ascribed, 82. Opinions on anonymous 
authorship, ib. The White Bull, 82-83. 
State of mind and habits while in Lin- 
coln's Inn, 83-84. Commonplace Book, 
84-85. Translates Marmontel, 85. Pub- 
lication of the Remarks on the Hard La- 
bour Bill, 86. Characteristic extiacts 
from his fiither's diuy, 86-87. An in- 
stance of common informers--Opinion on 
them, 87. Correspondence with. D'Alem- 
bert,Morellet,Ca8tellnx,&c.,ib. Frank- 
lin and Swediaur, 88. 

Chap. V. 1781.— JEt. 33. x. 88-115. 

Call from Lord Shelburne, 88. Letter 
-. from him, 88-89. Visit to Bowood, 89. 



Letters to George Wilson — Camden, 
Barr^ Blanket, Hamilton of Bath, Mr 
Bayntun — account of his journey to Bo- 
wood, 89-90. The Bowood Ladies, 90. 
The miscellaneous guests, 91-92. Allusion 
to the tendency of his own pursuits, 92. 
Manners of Lord and Lady Shelburne, ib. 
Court scandal, ib. Lord Bristol, 93. Sir 
James Long, ib. Conversation — Bishop- 
rick of Derry,ib. Necker,Turgot,Maure- 
pas, and f^nch politics, ib. Anecdotes 
and illustrations of the politics of the 
times, 94. Characters of guests, 95. The 
anti-Catholic riots, 95. American and 
French politics, 95-96. Letter to his 
frkther about the guests, and way of liring 
at Bowood, 96-98. Letters to Wilson- 
new guests, 98. The ladies of the &mily, 
98-99. ConTersations,99. Lord Chatham, 
and his brother William Pitt, 100. Music, 
ib. Political smaU-talk, 100-101. Lord 
Shelburne's politics, 101. Foreign poli- 
tics, 101-102. Relation of an overture 
ftt>m Lord North to the Rockin^iams, 
102-103. The Tracton ikmily, tiie Pratts, 
&c, 103-104. Departures and arrivals, 
104-105. An incident— chess, 105-106. 
The ladies of the family, 106. East India 
affidrs, &c, 1^7. American politics, 107- 
108. Notices of political negotiations 
and jobs, 108. Politics of the war, 109- 
110. Miss Pratt, 110. Letter to his 
father, 110-112. Letters to Wilson re- 
snme<i^ 112-114. Letter to Lord Shel- 
burne, 114-115. 
Bentham (Memoirs) O/ip. VI. 1781-1785. 
^t.33-37.x. 115-147. Attachment to Lord 
and Lady Shelburne, 115-116. Reminis- 
cences of them, and of tiie guests at Bowood, 
1 1 6-1 17. Consulted by Lord Lansdowne on 
Hastings' trial, 117-118. Bentham's af- 
fections engaged at Bowood, 118. Visit 
to Streathun, 118. A practical joke 
played on him by Pitt and others — sus- 
ceptibility, 118-119. Intercourse with 
Lord Camden, 119-120. Farther recol- 
lections of remarkable people, 120-123. 
Writes the Introduction to &e Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, 123-124. Me- 
moranda, 124. Journey to the north of 
England, ib. Instructions for the harpsi- 
chord, 124-125. Study of composition, 
125. Rayneval and tbe^ Viscount to Ver- 
gennes, 125-126. Letter to Lord Shel- 
burne on the Corsican Code, &c, 126. 
Letter to Dr Anderson, on his schemes 
as to the Western Fishery, 127-129. Let- 
ter to Mr Stewart, on the number of con- 
victions for offences in Scotland, 129-131. 
Letter to, from George Wilson, 131. In- 
tercourse with Francis Villion, 131-132. 
Account of George Wilson and James 
Trail, and Bentham's friendship for them, 
133-135. Letter from TraU, 135. Letter 
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from Wilson^ 135-186. Dr SwediMir, 186. 
Letters from Trail:— Voltaire's BCemoirs, 
Lmutfdi's balloon, 136-188. Letter from 
Dr Symonds, 188-189. Letter to Joseph 
TowB8end^-Prei»aratioii8 for projected 
tour to Russia, &e., 139-140. Townsend's 
reply, 140-141. Extraets from Oomraon- 
place Book, z. 141-147. 
Bentham (Memoirs) a<u9. VIL 1785-1787, 
JEt.87-89.z. 147-179. Freparatioalbrtoiir 
iiiRitssia,147-148. Natnn of his brother's 
pofliti<a there, ib. Letters and adTioefti>m 
Lord Lansdowne, 148-149. Joumey 
through France, Italy, and the Mediterra- 
nean, to Smynus 150. AdTentnres and 
ofaaraoteristie incidents in a TnrkishTessel, 
150-151. Landing at Mitylene— Botanical 
vesearehes, loye of flowers, 151-1 52. Far- 
ther adTcntnres— arriral at Constantin- 
ople, 152. Persons met with, 152-153. 
A Turkish entertainment, 158-154. Sketch 
ef Bentham's habits and appearance dur- 
ing his residence at Constantinople, and 
Hi incidents that occurred, 154-156. Let- 
ter to Lord Lansdowne about sending 
Angora goats, suHanna raions, Ac, 15^ 
157. Journey through Bulgaria, 157-158. 
Bucharest, 158. Panage ttoough Poland, 
158-159. Arriral at OTidiopol, 159. 
Sketches of manners-^gambling, the army, 
dinnerparties, 159-160. Hisbiiyther,160- 

161. The establishment at Criohoif, 161- 

162. Letter from Chamboiain dark with 
the home news, 162-163. Letter from 
George Wilson—-Paley's Moral Philoso- 
phy, &C., 163-164. Letters to Wilson— the 
pfeparation of tiie work on the Panopticon, 
165-166. His brother's inrentions in naTal 
architecture, 166-167. Hints of prepara- 
tion of Defrnee of Usurr, 167. The Code, 
ib. Deseriptionofoneofhisbrother'sinTen- 
tlons, for^ procurement of a patent, K8- 
170. Preparation of Panopticon, Rationale 
of Reward, and Defence of Usury, 170. 
Habits of Ufe, and ^ery idiether he 
would haye so much leisure if he returned 
to England, ib. A Progress by the Em- 
press, 170-171. Letters from Wilson and 
Trail urging return, 171-172. Letterfrom 
Wilson— the impracticability of publish- 
ing his Panopticon in Eng^d— ftirther 
teducements to return, &c., 1 72-1 74. Let- 
ter to Wilson — sends Defence <^ Usury, 
174. Pnmosed dedication, 174-175. Let- 
ter to WUson ftffther urging the publica- 
tion of the Defrnce of Usury, 175-176. 
Reception of the Defence of Usury, 176- 
177. Letter to Farr Abbot on his mar- 
riage, 177-178. Listof plant seeds brought 
oyer from Griohofr, 178-179. 

Cftap.YlII. 1788-1789.— iBt 39-41. 

z. 179-212. Lesfss CHdioff— Difficul- 
ties and adyeatures on tlie waf, 179-180. 
Warsaw, Berlin, The Hague, Haaoiirer, 
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180. Chemistry— Tnunlation of BMg- 
man,180. Letter to his brother, deaeiib- 
ing his journey heme, and his reception, 
181-188. His Ikthef^ 18L Lord Lans- 



downe's proflbrs of patronage, ai 
tions, 181-182. His brothei^s projects, 
182. Sttcoess of Defence of Usury, ib. 
Takes a ferm-hoise at Hendon fer retire- 
ment^ib. A harpsichord, ib. Hisoeeu- 
pations, 182-168. Letter ikom Lord 
Lansdowne, 188. Notices of anfuaint- 
ance — Baron Maeeree, the members of a 
club, the Fordyces, 188-184. Lord St 
Helens, Stone, and Fitsherbert, 184. In- 
troduction to, and Reminifloenoes ef Dn- 
mont and Romilly^ 184-186. Later opin- 
ion of Lord Lansdowne, 186-187. Letters 
to a lady, 187-189. Satireon libel Law, 
189-190. Letter from France on the state 
of aibirs before the Revdution, 190. Re- 
miniscences and opinion of Brissot and 
his wife, 190-191. Letters from Brissot, 
191-192. Brissofs opinion of Bentham, 
as expressed in his Memoirs, 192-194. 
Letter from Wilson on the Introdaction 
to the Penal Code, with recommendations 
to Bentham as to his subjects, 194-195. 
Letter from Romilly, 195. Letters from 
Lord Lansdowne on Bentham's intended 
support of the Liberals in France, his 
leaning to Republicanism, ftc, 195-196. 
Letter to Lord Wycombe, with request 
to introduce the work on Political Tactics 
in France, 196-197. Letter from Lord 
Lansdowne on the proceedings of the 
King of Sweden, 197-198. Letter to the 
AbUf Morellet with suggestions and pro- 
posals for getting the work on Political 
Tactics p&lished in Franoe, 198-199. 
Merellet's answer, 199. Letter from 
Wilson, witii his, RoodUy's, and TkaO's 
cfdnion on the work on Political Tactics, 
199-200. Bentimm's answer, 200-901. 
The letters of Anti-MachiaTcl on the at- 
tempt to detach Denmark from the alH- 
aneewitii Russia, and the answer of Par- 
tian, 201-211. Lord Lansdowne's eon- 
Tersatioo on them, and belief that the an- 
swer was writtoi by George III.,21 1-212. 
Bentimm (Bfemoirs) Chap. IX. 1789-1791. 
.£t.41-48.z. 212-250. Events in Franoe— 
Letterfrom Wilson onthefli,212. Letterto 
Wilson,inregardtocomplaintsabontBent- 
hamhaTingadmHtedtiiatTrail and Wilson 
assisted in preparing Romflly's aecoont 
of the method of proceeding in Parlia- 
ment, 212-214. Memorandum cf a oon- 
Tersation with Lord Lansdowne about 
his past political sdiemes and alliaiiees, 
214. Letter from Lord Lansdowne, 215. 
Letter from Wilson about a oi^y of Gre- 
gory on Liberty and Necessity, 215-216^ 
Answer— General remarks on the napro- 
fitaUsness of audi inqaWesy and tim flsn- 
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MTeneit of pe^le abeni their iliTOiirite 
tnliJMto, 916-217. Frenoli poUtioi, 216- 
217. Letter ialrodiioliig Lord Wyoombe, 
to his brother, 217. Palper on the etote 
of Fruiee prepwed bjBeigAiiiiiiyaim^aii, 
mbmitled fat InepeotioB, 217-219. Let- 
ter from Damont, 219. Letter from Lord 
Wyoombe^ib. Fiotitioiispoiiraitorfaim- 
rnHf, 219-221. TiMt to Oxford, 221. 
Letter from hie bra^r»t Tobol8k,221. 
228. AportimitoTBentiiamfaiBrBow- 
riag'i paw eoa lop, with a dhumcter at- 
taehed to it, 228-224. A letter from hie 
firfher to Lord Lanedowne, with a por- 
trait, and Lord Laasdowne's reply, 224- 
228. Style oompared with Romilly's, 
225-226. Letter to Brieeot on the Pan- 
optieon, 226. Estimate of Bentham by 
Lord Lanedowne in a letter to te Doke 
de Roohefoneanld, 226-227. Letter to a 
lady, 227-229. Letter to Lord Lane- 
downe, eharging his lorddiip with having 
Virtnally prcmiised to bring nim into Par- 
Bament, and not performing the promise 
— Lord Lanedowne^ general profos of 
patronage, and Bentham's foelhigB in re- 
gard to them^t-fiis objeetion to any sort 
^olBoe — ^The promise ef independence of 
poeitien hi Parliament, fto., 22»-242. 
Answer from Lord Lanedowne— explana- 
tory, and maintaining that he did not de- 
ftrittrely pranise Parikment, 242-243. 
Beply, admitting -the jnstioe of Lord 
Lanodowne'b statement, 243-248. Lord 
Lanedowne'^ rejoinder, expresslTe of 
oontdenee in Bentham^ integrity, 248. 
fiketdiee of addiesns to electors, 245. 
Letter to his brother— The Defonee of 
Deary, Jndieial ErtabHshment, eontro- 
fo iey w ith Lord Lane d o wn e, 246. Letter 
ftmn Br Prioe— Annnity TaUee, fto., ib. 
Letter to Wilson en adviee to write read- 
able books, 246-247. Letter from Ben- 
lamhi Vao|^ian,247. Letter from Lord 
Lanedowne. with ^etlee for the king of 
Pdland, 247-2411. Letter to the Bowood 
ladies, 248. Letter from Vao^mn^ ib. 
Letter to his brot h er— H ie wi^ of life, 
and how his brother wiU find him on his 
aRiral, 248^249. Another letter to his 
hnitber— Notes from Vaa|^ on the 
#tsteofFnnoe,249. 
9eDtham (Memoirs) Oftap. X. 1791-1792. 
At 48-44. X. 280-279. Hopes and disap- 
pointments about the Pattoptioen Peniten- 
ifatfyPlan,280«28L MrRoTolyiheandii- 
teet, and Mis Re?ely, 281-282. Letteis to 
hii brother, makhig anaagements for the 
lalter'earriTal, 288-284. LettenfremBr 
Anderooir-6irJohn8inehdr-4*feBoptieon, 
981-288. Letters frmVaagfaan, 288-286. 
LeitertoQeovge IIL aboathis bn«faer»s 
' 1 in ttaval arohiteetare, Md the 
,'260^L Letter *sm Lord 



Lanedowne, 261. Coi^ioint letter with 
his brother to Lord St Helens, 261-262. 
Letter from Loid Laiwdowno— State of 
Europe, 262. Invitation from Pole Ga- 
rew, ib. Letter to his brother— Sir 
Samoel's mechaniiml infentions the Pian- 
optMon, 268-264. Letter from RomiUy, 
264. Letter fr>MB Yani^ian, 264-268. 
Phiyfol letters to ladies, 268-267. Opin- 
ion of Bnrfce, 967. Letter with oopy of 
Panopticon, 267-268. Draft of letter 
from the French in Domonfs hand, offer- 
ing serriees of Law Reform to France, 
268-269. Gorrespondenee with Garran on 
the Panopticon, 269<^0. ProeteVeibal 
as to the Panopticon, 270. Letters to 
ladies, 270-277. A characteristio letter, 
277-278. Letter to Briseot on the Pan- 
optiooa, 278-279. Father's death, 279. 
Bentham (Memoirs) Oof). XI. 1792-1795. 
iEt 44-47. X. 279-808. Letter from Lord 
Lanedowne— allaston to an entertainment 
hi Qneen's Square Pkoe, 279. Letter to 
Lord Lanedowne— 4he Panopticon, hospi- 
tality to French lefogses, 279-280. Made 
a eitiien of Franee, 280-281. Oflleialoom- 
mnnicationeontiioeTent,281-282. Answer 
to the ooamnnications, with cens ure of 
the teeataMBt of the Royalists, 282-288. 
Letter from Dellessert on the politics of 
HoUand, Franoe, Russia, and Pmariay 
283-284. Aneedote «f Abbot, 284-285. 
Notiees of centemporaiies, 285. Letters 
from Lianconrt and Damont— death of 
the Duke do Rochefoneanld^-Dnaient's 
4^inion on the Penal Code MS6. 285-286. 
Letter from Gallois, httvodndng French 
reftigees,286. Letter from Sir<}. Stann- 
te»-etate of Madeira, fl>. l^ites from 
Bsanwets, RomiUy, Vaaghao, and J>u- 
HMBt, 986-287. luTitation to Thomas 
Law and anewei^ 287-288. Letter from 
RoBBilly on the publicatton of Truth 
esrwf AshhQfStk288. Letter to Dr An- 
derson, 288. Lettevs to and from Mr 
Law, 988-289. Interrsntion in fofoor of 
the husband of a sorrant, a French refti- 
gee, 989-290. Letters to and from Mr 
Law, 290-291. Letter to his brother, on 
ftePanoptioon— PropcealofPittaiidDnn- 
das to iupect tiie model, 29L Letter to 
Dundae on the dmwing of Aots of Padia- 
ment, 992-298. Note from Vaai^han, 
293^4. Hopes «bout PaM^^ieon, 294. 
Letter from RomiUy, with an aeooungt of 
the Edinbnri^ BrideweU, 294-295. Letter 
to PhUip Metealf— state of Panopticon— 
Jacobinism hi France, 295-296. Letter 
to a perecn requesting the ompk»yment of 
his faiftnenee «t the Admiralty» 296497. 
Letter addressed from Dresden, en the 
war and the state of finrope, 297-400. 
LetterfromTiaainIfehMi<800. Du- 
mm^ ib. Sir John SiMhOr, 800-801. 
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Letter to Philip Metoalf— disappoint- 
ments abont the Panopticon, 301-302. 
Correspondenoe with Arthur Young — 
inquiry into the real and personal pro- 
perty, and the population, of Britain, 302- 
303. Letter to Mr Long, with resume 
of financial projects — escheat: monopoly 
of, or taxation on, the right to traffic in 
money: and tax on commercial fiusilities 
and privileges, 303-304. Letter from 
Trail — opinion on the escheat project, 
305. Letter fh>m D'lTemois, ib. Letter to 
Lord St Helen's, with D'lTcmois* history, 
and remarks on the French RcTolution, 
305-306. Letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
and answer, 306. Letter to Lord Lans- 
downe on official procrastination as to the 
Panopticon, and the success of his brother's 
inventions in baggage wagons and naval 
architecture, 306-308. 

Bontham (Memoirs) Chap, XIL 1795-1799. 
j^i, 47-51. X. 308-341. Correspondence 
with Dumont, and interchanges of opinion 
and criticism, 308-309. Letter from Lord 

Wycombe at Naples — Neapolitan politics — 
The court — The Danish and Russian Am- 
bassadors, 309-312. Letter to the Duke de 
Liancourt at Boston — Anxiety for the pro- 
gress of the Panopticon Contract — Pnson 
discipline— State of France — Sir Samuel's 
inventions — Probability of their being 
adopted in the Navy — Inquiries as to tiie 
market for machinery in America, 312- 
31 3. Letter to Lord Lansdowne request- 
ing a temporary refbge for a cook Bent- 
hun cannot afford to keep, 313-315. Let- 
ter to Wilberforce proposing to give as- 
sistance to a pacific embassy to Fnakoe of 
persons whose opinions wotdd be popular 
there, 315-318. Wilberforce's answer, 
318-319. Letter from Lord St Helens on 
the same subject, 319-320. Observations 
on the Tresu9on Bill, addressed to the 
Morning Herald, 320-322. Metaphori- 
cal and humorous letters, 322. firoject 
for fiftcilitating reference to newspaper 
advertisements, 322-323. Letter to Mr 
Lindegrave— Account of residence at Hen- 
don— Panopticon, 323. Letter to Sir R. 
P. Carew on financial projects— Differ- 
ence of opinion on the fkdlities for obtain- 
ing loans and selling annuities, and on 
the effect of taxation, in decreasing expen- 
diture — Anxiety to publish the con- 
flicting views together, 323-327. Answer 
declining, 328-329. Letter from Patrick 
Colquhoun, and notice of him, 829. Let- 
ter to Abbot — Colquhoun and the pro- 
posed union of the Thames and Shadwell 
Police, 329-330. Heads of Thames Po- 
lice Bill, 830-333. Abbot— The Thames 
Police BiU and the Globe Insurance, 333- 
334. Letters to Abbot, Rose, and Wilber- 
force, on the Globe Insurance, 334-335. 



Letter to Charles Abbot— The Thames 
PoUce BUI— The Treason Bill, 335-336. 
Hints for a plan for new modelling the 
Westminster Magistracy, 336-338. Let- 
ter to Colquhoun^The Banking Qnea- 
tion, 338-340. Letter to Sir Franeis 
Baring on the same, and answer, 840-341. 
Correspondence with Sir Francis Baring 
— Amount of the paper of the country 
banks — Inquiry as to a proposed plan for 
stock-notes, 340-341. 

Bentham (Memoirs) C9^p. XIII. 1800-1801. 
iEt 51-53. X. 342-377. Letter iVom Dr. 
Roget on the preparation of Nitrous Oxide 
Gas, 342-343. Letter to Mr Nepean, 348. 
Letter to Dumont, 343-344. Letter to 
Speaker Addington, with suggestions finr 
improved architectural arrangements of 
the houses of Parliament and tables d 
motions and rules, 344. Letter from 
Abbot on the Biotion Table, 344-345. 
Answer : the same subject, and the Re- 
cords, 345. Letter to Moreton Pitt— 
The Finance Reports, 345-346. Corre- 
spondence with Roget on the project of a 
Frigidarium for the preservation of fruit, 
vegetables, butcher meat, &C., 346-350. 
Correspondence with Abbot on the ad- 
vantages of a RegiBter of Real Property, 
350-351. Hints on the Population BiU, 
and the best means of taking the Census, 
351-356. Correspondence with Dumont 
and Colquhoun on the best means of 
Obviating Forgery of Bank Notes, 356- 
358. Exertions to get Mrs Lind pay- 
ment of her pension from King StaniHlans 
—a Latin letter, 358-359. Correspon- 
dence with Sir <7eorge Rose on the An- 
nuity-note scheme, 359-361. Letter to 
H. J. Pye on Bank Restriction, 361. 
Applications through Mrs Romilly by a 
FrenchladyforaDraftof aCode, 361-362. 
Letter to Lord St Helens on his marriage 
and the prospect of an embassy to France, 
862. Letters to Vansittart on the An- 
nuity-note scheme, 363-366. Letter from 
Vansittart with objections, 366. The 
objections with answers, 366-369. Objec- 
tions communicated to Vansittart by Dr 
Beeke, and answers to them, 369-373. 
Inquiries of Arthur Young as to the profits 
of agricultural capital, and answers, 373- 
374. Letters to Vansittart on the Globe 
Insurance, 374-376. Letter to Dumont — 
The Annuity-note currency, 376-377. 

Chap.XlV, 1801-1802. iEt 53-54. 

X. 377-403. Letter to Dr Robert Watts, 
on the information on prices fhmished by 
the sermons preached before the Societj 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 377- 
378. Letters from Dumont— Progress of 
Bentham's Opinions in France— tiie pre- 
paration of the Codes, 378-381. Letter 
to Dumont— Sir Samucd's Inveation%,ftQ^ 
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881-382. LettertoDomoni— Complsinisof 
uoaiiBweied letters — books wanted, ftc, 
382-383. Letter fifom Damont, with ao- 
oonnt of the progress he is makiiigwith the 
French edition of the works, 383-384. Let- 
tertoDnmont — ^wiahfor the printed part of 
the French edition, &o., 384. Letter to Sir 
William Pnlt^ey, adEing if he will bring 
a charge for nneonstitntional ministerial 
conduct in regard to the Panopticon, 384- 
386. Pnlteney's answer, 386. Letter 
from Dnmont as to the publication of the 
Traits de UgisUtion, 386-387. Letter 
to Wilson, on colonies and Sir W. Grant's 
speech on them, 387. Wilson's answer, 
ib. Letter to Damont on miscellaneous 
subjects — Lawyers ; the copy of tiie 
Traits ; Dumont's dispute witii Morellet 
and Gander ; Gallois ; Vote for Napoleon 
being first consul for life ; Thornton on 
Paper credit ; Sir Sunuel Bentham ; the 
proposition to mjtke Bentham a member 
of uie Lutitute ; CuTier ; the word ** Bent- 
hamite"; Dumont's return ; the Tract on 
the influence of place and time in matters 
of legislation ; Codes for foreign states ; 
a Gorman critique on the Tndt^s, &c., 
887-390. Letter from Wilberforoe on 
the di»ppointments in the Panopti- 
oon scheme, and the proposal of an ex- 

Ere of the ministerial conduct regard- 
it, 391-395. Letter from Sir F. M. 
aonDnmont's Traductions, 395. Let- 
ter to Sir F. M. Eden — an account of 
Dumont — ^the state of the Panopticon 
question, &o., 395-397. Letter fh>m 
Eden — The same subjects — The Globe In- 
surance Company, 397-398. Letter from 
Gamier, 898-399. Visit to Paris, 399. 
Letter to Dumont, ib. Letter from Ro- 
milly on the proposed attack on the Duke 
of Portland's administration as to the 
Pianopticon, 399-400. Answer, 400. Let- 
ter to Sir Thomas Trowbridge on the 
absurdity of the rule against accused 
persons being allowed to criminate them- 
selTM, 400-401 . Letter to David ColUns 
— lfi»Dellaneou8 remarks on N. S. Wales 
^Panopticon, Ac, 401-403. 
Bentham (Memours) Chap. XV. 1803-1807. 
.fit 54-59. z. 403-427. Habits as to So- 
ciety, 403. Letter to Dumont— Proposal 
to hare Dr Parr to meet Mackintosh and 
otiiers,403. Letter from Romilly,403-404. 
Letter from Dr Parr, 404. Estimate of 
Home Tooke, ib. Letter to J. Mulford 
about fkrm-bouse bread, ib. Letter from 
Parr, 404-405. Dumontin Russia— his no- 
tices of the Progress of Bentham's opinions 
there— anecdotes, &c., 405-410. Letter 
from Dr Parr, 410-411. Letter to Dr 
Parr--proposed Tisit to Hatton, 411-412. 
Letter from General Sabloukoff to Sir 
Samuel Bentham about a Code for Russia, 
Vol. XI. 



412-413. Letter to Dnmont— Russian 
Translation of the Works— Progress in 
Political Economy, 413-414. Letter to 
Sir R. P. Carew on personal-identifica- 
tion marks — ^Their use in the army and 
nayy— part of the arrangement for the 
Panopticon — Bentham's intention to show 
an example himself, 414-415. Let- 
ter to Mulford — hXL of the Adding- 
ton Ministry, 415. Letters from Du- 
mont— article on BenthMU in the Edin' 
hurgh Review, &c., 415-416. Letter 
from Dr Parr, 416. ^ranski and the 
Russian edition of the works, ib. Letter 
from the Rey. John North about flowers, 
ib. Letters firom Dr Parr, 417-418. 
Letter from a friend on the Panopticon, 

418. Letter from Dr Parr, ib. George 
III., 418-419. Lord Lansdowne's death, 

419. Mordvinoff's opinion of Bentham, 
ib. Answer to Bentham's oflTer of mar- 
riage, 419-420. Note from Romilly, 420. 
Letter from General Sabloukoff, 420-421. 
Letter from Romilly, on the reform of the 
Courts in Scotland, 421-422. Reasons 
for declining consultation with Lord 
GreuTiUe on the subject, 422. Letter 
from Dumont, ib. Letter from Hutton 
of Birmingham, 422-423. Letter to Sir 
Samuel Romilly on the proposed reforms 
in the Scotch Courts — die uselessness of 
attempting to reconcile large measures of 
reform wi^ those projected, 423-425. 
Letter to Mr Mulford— account of resi- 
dence at Barrow Green, and of the fikmi- 
lies connected with it, 425-427. 

Bentham (Memoirs) Oap. XVI. 1807-1810. 
Mi, 59-62. X. 427-455. Letters from Du- 
mont : The Peni^ Code : Evidence : Pro- 
cedure, 427-428. Letter to Sir James 
Mackintosh— Parr, Fox, Blackintosh's 
Lectures, 428-429. Letter to Lord St He- 
lens : The proposal of a Court of Lords 
delegates: Inquiry as to the method of 
summoning members of the Priyy-coundl, 
429-430. Answer, with information as to 
the Judicial Committees, 430-43 1 . Letter 
from Mr Whishaw on reversals in the 
House of Lords, 431 . Letter from Romilly 
— opinion on the plan of Lords delegates, 
431-432. Letter from Romilly on the 
proposal to prepare a Code for Scotland, 
482. Acquaintanceship with Col. Burr, 
ib. Dumont's account of Burr, and of 
his appreciation of Bentham's Works, 
433. Burr invited to Barrow Green, ib. 
Efforts, along vrith Dumont, Lord Hol- 
land, and Lord H. Petty, to arrange a 
system of debating for the Spanish Cortes, 
ib. Letter from Dumont on the subject, 
433-434. Letters from Colonel Burr with 
his adventures, 434-437. Application 
from the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield to 
blazon the arms of Bishop Bentham, 438. 
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Ii6U«r fimn Coif nAl Barr^ •& tb* Spwiish 
Cortes, Uk Letter from DamoBt es the 
best meanB of iBBtraotiBg tbe Corteoy 4S8- 
48$. Letter to Lord HoUaii4, req«eet- 
iog his inflaeiioe to fiMHtttat^ a project 
for living in the Table Land of Hezioo — 
Privacy and opportonity of woikingyaiid 
benefit to heeith, the notiTes — Influence 
with JoYellaaoe requested-^ Aeeoranoe 
of not interfering in politics — Introdnc- 
tions and other fheilities ranged nader 
the classes indispensable and desiia blo 
Books requisite to be taken, ftc., 430-444. 
Letter to Malford-.State of health and 
habits— weakness of eye»--prospeet of 
going to Mexico, 444-446. Letter from 
Fnmcis Homeron Mexico^ 446-447* Lard 
Holland's answer to the application* 447. 
Letter from JoTellanos intiodnced by 
Lord Holland, 448. Anonymons offisr to 
Cobbett of Remarks on Libel Law, 448- 
449. Letter from Dnmont, 449. Letter 
to Molibrd, ib. Intimacy with James 
Mill,andaoconnt of him, 449-450. Letter 
from Mill on Libel Law, 450. Fean of 
the booksellers to publish the Art of 
Packing Juries, ib. Bomilly's advice 
against publishing, and Biill's in fkYour, 
450-451. Letter from Dumont on the 
difliculties of translation, 451. Letter frmn 
Colonel Burr, 451-452. Letter ftwaMiU 
— Deferred visit: Review on Bezon's 
application of the Theory of Legislation, 
452. Letter to Mill on the Review, ib. 
Letter fh»m Mill on the same subject, 
453-454. Letter from Broug^iam on the 
same subject : Bentham's Neology, 454. 
Letter from Mill, with the strictures of a 
friend on Bontham, 454. Letter to Mnl- 
ford, 454-455. Letter from Dumont, 455. 
Bentham (Memoirs) Chap, XYII. 1810- 
1818.— iBt 62-65. z. 456-476. Corre- 
qKAdence with Blanco White— Affiurs of 
Spain— Liberty of the press, 456-457. 
I^ter tnm Dumoni— Fortheemingness 
of evidence, 457. Letter to Molfbrd— 
Design of going to Mexico given up 
—Proposal to go to Yeaeiuela— Inftu- 
ence of Mirandu, Ac, 457-458. Let- 
ter to Cobbett on the Reform Catechism, 
458-459. Letter from Dumont, on the 
proposal of impartial newspapers, 459. 
Brougham and Mill on inrise-money, and 
the droits of the Admiralty, 459-460. 
Letter from Dumont, 460. Letter from 
R. B. NickoUs, ib. Letter to Sir Fnocis 
Burdett on Chancery deUys, 460-461. 
Brougham to Mill on the Papers on Co- 
dification and Public InstractioB, 461- 
462. Naval reform, 462. Dumont on a 
avil Code for America, 462-46a Letter 
from M^or Cartwright— Three free set- 
tlers from New South Wales with com- 
plaints of grievances, 463. Answer, denot- 



ing sttfcjeete ibriii«nlry from the nitifln, 
463-465. Letter from HbjerCaitwrigfat 
femaiioo en Oniitntal griev- 
465-466. Letfter from Coknel 
Bnix^ 466-467. Letter fhmiDBMOBl, 467. 
Letter frtnu Lord Holland— Propeeal to 
eaUtheUnitad Kingdom Bri(ldbenia,467. 
Madame de 8ta£l and Beajaam Ceutant^ 
ib. AvoidlHioe of mMatii^otery disputes, 
467-468. Letter fnm MiUn^expeeted 
change of Miniftry, 468. Snggmtian in 
extemUug the Jury system te India, ib. 
Letter Cnmu Miranda, ib. l^oposal to 
Lord SIdmontli to prepare grataitottly a 
Penal Code, 468-471. Letter delai&ig 
to Mnlford his social habite and friend- 
ships — Opinion of Burdett, Brons^am, 
Cobbett, te^-State of the conrt— Hie 
Priaee Regent and Princess Charlotte, 
471-472. Letter from MiUabont his son, 
472*478. Letter from Sngden, 473. 
IVIvenois to Domoni on the p eog gsas <^ 
Bentimm's opinions in Russia, ib. Ar- 
ticles of Faith of the Scottish Ongy, ib. 
Letter to Mr Mnlford— FamUy history- 
Case of the Princees of Wales, 474. Ac- 
count of Lieut. Baaquiere^ 474^75. Let- 
ter from him,475-476. Letter from Mack- 
intosh on Swear net at aU, 476. 
Bentham (Memoin) Chop. XVIIL 1813- 
1817. .£t.65-6».z.476-489. JomsOwen's 
establiduneni at New Lauok, 476-477. 
Letter from Lord Holland, witii a but of 
Jovellanos,477. Answer, ib. Letter to Ad- 
miral Tdiitehagoil^ withsuggestionsftr his 
History of the Rvwiaa campaign, 477-478. 
Death of Mulford, 478. Pvogveas of 
Bentham's opinions in Russia — ^RsAisal 
of the Empem's present, ib. Residsnoe 
at Ford Abbey — ^Description of the place 
—Occupations there, 479-481. Letter 
from Mill proposing a temponry aepara- 
tien, fbr the purpose ct preserving their 
friendship, vrhich is raprosented as Iftely 
to suffer ttfum oeUieiona of teaiper, 481- 
482. Account of MiU and his iuaily, 
482-488. Letter, with an aecomit of 
manners and morals at CknAtidgo, 483. 
Letter from Rome, attributed to Lord 
Holland, 483-484. Letter to J. H. Koo— 
Clarkson and the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, 484. Code of Judicature of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, ib. Leaves Ford 
Abbey — Search fiMranflihercountrT^ioase, 
484-485. Letter to Mr Koo-Duke of 
Clarence's ■tarriage—Prospectaof France, 
485k Letter from Admiral TohHehagoii; 
ib. Letter from Say— The Chrestomathie 
Tables— Fien<^ politics, ftc, 485-486. 
Letter from Jekyll, 486. Letter from 
Madam Gantier on the state of France, 
486. Letter flrom Admiral Tdbitchagoff, 
ib. Recommendation to Tchitchagoff to 
write his own memoira, 486-487. Letter 
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from Domoiit^Tke B«ok of FaUftoiee— 
State of GMera, 487. BeaOi of Gooige 
WilMQ,ib. Death of MinuidA, 487-478. 
Aasffiar to an ^i|»lk»tioa tnm tiio If a- 
tul I mp iOTOMo at Sodoty to boetme tfaeir 
PMiMoBty 488-489. 

liiitiMB (Momoirs) Ckmp. XIX. 1817-1819. 
Jb.69-7Lx. 489-113. AppttMtlOB to bo 
allowed to psUlih a popular Tonioii of the 
BofoniCateeUaa,489.490. Mr Wooer's 
▼errion, 490. Letter ftPomDiimont— Law 
Beform ia Genera, 490-491. Letter to 
Burdett in aofwer to an af^Uoatioii to 
draw «p a Parliamentary Belbnn BUI, 
491-492. Mr Biekerrteth'i paper in hr 
Tonr of a onion between Bentham and 
Bordelt, 492-498. Letter from Burdett 
O ratftode ft>r the pvoaisee of aois- 
taaee, 498-494. Letter te Bordett nrg- 
ing the BaUot, 494-496. ReeolntioDS 
prepared bj Bentham,aad moved by Bnr- 
dett^on Parliamentary Reform, 496-497. 
The anaiehioal fiOladee, 497-498. Opfai- 
kmof Rteardo,498. Letter to him, ib. 
Arolioattens from the United States for 
a a>d»— Utter ft«m T. W. Gilmer, 498- 
499. Voteofthankeofthehouoeholders 
of Weotmimtor, 499. Letter from Do- 
mont— the Qnaartterly Reriew, ib. Letter 
from J. a Si^— the itato of Fraiioe,499- 
600. Pnqpoeal for inetnioting and im- 
prorinf Lrish lahonrers in New York, 
600-608. Letter from GoTomor Plomer, 
604. Letter from Say, ib. DeatiiofBo- 
milly,ib. Letter dedining a reqneet by 
te Mntnal ImproTement Seotety to pre- 
ilde at their dinner, 606-608. Letter to 
Mr W. Hiompeon of Oork on the CSires- 
tomathioedaeationeyetem, 608-607. Do- 
meotio airangemente, 607. Letter from 
Mi^Omiwrii^t on the reotorataon of 
the Sason CoBBUtatioB, Ac, 607-608. 
Letter to Bordett, 608-609. Extiaeto 
from the Memorandnm-Book, 609-612. 

Oap, XX. 1820-1828^^t. 72-76, 

z. 612-689. Correepondeaee with Ridiard 
Rndi on the extent to whieh Ubel Law 
exiete hi the United States, z. 612^13. 
Beeemmendatlons to the Jury on the trials 
of Wolsley and Harrison, 618. Letter 
to Rhradavia on the sepuation of the 
Ameriean oolonies from Spain, 618-614. 
Blaqvieie,and the pr ogr e s o of Bentham's 
opiniMM In Spahi, 614. Letter to Bla- 
^niere on the Spanish Revolotiooary Cen- 
stltatien, 616-618. Intimacy with Dr 
Bowring oommeneee--ito oharaeter, 616. 
Letter to Br Bowring, ib. Character of 
Tewnsend the traTeller, 617. Italian 
tnmdation of Politieal Tactics, ib. Gon- 
ttei's Synoptic TaUe of Bentham's works, 
ib. Notes fai Memorandnm-Book, 617- 
619. Analysis of the Book of Fallacies, 
619-621. Fallaetes added, 621-622. 



Mmned om of the Gnardians ef Consti- 
tutional Befoiin«-4M|sd hy CJtftwrfghi to 
aecwt answer, 6&-828. Letter to 
Hobhense on the Oathelio dalms and the 
▼eto, 623-636. Letter from Domont, 626. 
Reception of Bentham^s wwks in Porto- 
fal^ib. Letter to Otftwright,ib. Letter 
flwm Say, 626-626. Letter and anec- 
dotes ftiem Miss Fianees Wri|^ 626-627. 
Letter and snb s erip tten to Oarlyte in 
prison, 627-628. Discossion with Dr 
Bowring on re8ii|ibility of repraBonta- 
tiTSs, 628*630. Extraoto from Memo- 
randnm-Book, 630-682. IMstribntion of 
theseedsofplants,682-688. InTitationof 
a dinner party, 688. Letter to Bnsh, 633- 
684. EzeitiensonDrBowxingbeteganeet- 
ed hi France, 634. Letter to Sir Samael 
Bentham— Ifirm Mohammed and Ha«nna 
Be Gtdes, 684. Letter to Br. Parr on a 
Code for Greece, hi En|^ and Greek, 
and his own (Bentiiam's) portrait, 686- 
686. Br Pair's answer, 636-637. Letter 
from GMTtwright, 687. Letter from Dr 
Pter—Hnme's chnrch-property motion, 
637^38. Letter to the Greeb secom- 
mendinff them not to appoint a king, 638- 
689. lUqnisition from the Portogoese 
Certes, 689-640. 
Bentham(Memoin)aap.XXL 1823-1827. 
—.fit. 76-79, X. 640-668. Establishment 
of TMs iytfitei<«irrr.B#tfew,640-641. Let- 
terto W. K Lawrence— Pnrehase of an or- 
gan the Jggpi«s,Ac.,641. Obeerratians 
OBthestateiMntfai TMsQuofteriy Bentw^ 
that he was a disai^ohitod man, 641-642. 
Letter to Mordrinoff— Preparation of 
Constitutional Code, 642-643. Letter 
fromBnrdett,and answer— Constitotional 
Code, 643-644. Sabecription toOathoUo 
Assootatioo, 644. Cenespondenoe abont 
a Greek boy, whose edacation he had 
undertaken, being taken on a risit to a 
nobleman— opinion of the bad hdlnence 
of aristoeraoc company, 644-647. Bx- 
traeto from Memorasidnm-Book, 647- 
648. Enumeration of woiks translated 
ft«m the French edition, 648. Letter 
to Joeeph Paikes, ib. Letter on the fid- 
lacy of George IIL baring made a per- 
sonal sacrifice for jnstice, and haring 
made the Judges faidependent, 648-649. 
Letter agidnst cmelty to animals, 649- 

660. Porrei^ondence with Bordett on 
Law Reform, 660-661. Visit to Paris, 

661. Reeemmeadaticns of Bnmont to 
derote himself to wide <|a oo t io n s, 661-662. 
Letter to Domont— Change ik nomen- 
datnre between the proposal for jndidal 
establishment hi Fiance and the Consti- 
ttttional C sde St ats of healti^ 662. Sup- 
pression of Bentham's Works by BoUfar, 
662-663. Rehitroduction fai New Gra- 
nada, by Santaadar, 668i664. Letter to 
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John Quiuey Adams, elected President 
of the United States, 654-555. Visit 
from John Neal, and account of him, 555- 

556. Letter fifom GoYemor Rnmer, 556- 

557. Account of Bentham's early at- 
tachment, 556-557. Letter to the object 
ofit,557. Letter from Jos^deiyalle,558- 

559. Obserrations on Kent's Commen- 
taries,559-569. Letter from Sidney Smith, 

560. Analysis of logical arrangements, 
560-561. Visit to Mi Hill's School 
at Bruce Castle, and to tiie Grotes at 
Uendon, 561-562. Specimens of fSuniliar 
conversation, 562-564. Experience of 
Lord North, Fox, Wedderbum, Mansfield, 
Boliyar, Lord Lansdowne, &c — Farther 
specimens of familiar conyersation and il- 
lustrations of habit and manner, 566-568. 

Bentham (Memoirs) Chap, XXII. 1827- 
1828. ^t. 79-80. X. 568-606. Opinions 
and practice in regard to style, collocation, 
and accent, 568-570. His Neology, 570. 
Opinions on contemporaries, 570-572. His 
Secretaries, 572-573. Letter from Neal, 
578-574. Correspondence witii Brougham 
as to Law Reform and a Commission of 
Inquiry, 574-576. Letter to Colonel 
Young — ^Lord William Bentinck and the 
Panopticon, 576-578. Letter to the King 
of Bavaria with the printed part of the 
Constitutional Code, and other works on 
Codification, specimens of manifold writ- 
ing, &C., 578-581 . The King of Bavaria's 
answer, 581. Notes of conversation and 
memoranda on various subjects, including 
his habits of thought and composition, 
581-588. Opmion of Brougham's Law 
Reforms, 588-589. Letter to Rammohun 
Roy — State of India — Mill's exertions — 
Constitutional Code — Panopticon, 589- 
592. Letter to Bnrdett, 592. Lines by 
Dr Bowling, ib. Plan for uniting Catho- 
lics and Dissenters for the furtherance of 
religious liberty, 592-594. Letter to 
O'C^nnell on I^w Reform, and his 
(O'C's) declaring himself a Benthamite, 
594-596. Letter, requesting a visit fi^m 
O'Connell, 596-597. Letter firom O'Con- 
nell, 597. Letter to him on Parliamen- 
tary Reform, Radical and Constitutional 
—The Ballot, and Law Reform, 598-600. 
Dislike of Partings, 600. Friendship with 
Bodin, ib. Letters to O'Connell, Hunt, 
and Cobbett — O'Connell's politieal creed, 
600-601. Letter to the same on the 
question. Whether the Ballot should take 
precedence of other reforms 1 601. Letter 
on his attacks on Hunt, 602. Letters 
from O'Connell, 602-603. Letters to 
O'Connell on miscellaneous subjects, the 
spread of the Utilitarian opinions abroad, 
Ac, 603-605. Letter from O'Connell, 
and answer, 605. Letter to Chamberlain 
€lailE^Habiii of life, 605-606. 



Bentham (MenuMrs) Chap. XXIIL 1823- 
1829. ^t. 80-81. xi. 1-30. Letter to 
La&yette — Progress of Utilitarianism 
abroad — French politics, 1-2. Letter to 
Say, introducing Colonel Young and 
Colonel Stanhope, 2-3. Anonymous let- 
ter to Henry Hunt, on the dispntett 
between him and O'Connell, 5-7. Let- 
ter from Colonel Young — State of India 
— Rammohun Roy — Lord William Ben- 
tinck, 7-9. Letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington on Law Reform, 9-12. Let- 
ters to O'Connell, 12. Letters to the Duke 
of Wellington on his duel with Lord Wia- 
chelsea, 12-15. Letter from O'Connell on 
the Despatch Court Bill, 15-16. Letter 
from General Miller, with an aooount of 
the position of the South American States, 
16-17. Letter from Del VaUe, with an 
account of the coinage of the various 
American Republics, and complaints of 
inaptness, 17-18. Answer to Del Valle— 
Coinage — Liberty of the press — French 
politics, 18-19. List of editions of Bent- 
ham's works that had been published in 
the Peninsula, 19-20. Letter from O'Con- 
nell, 20. Letter to O'Connell— rent for 
buying seats in Parliament — Preachers of 
Law Reform— Despatch Court Bill, 20- 
21. Letter from O'ConneU, 21-23. Let- 
ter from Livingston— Preparation of his 
Code— Anxiety to have tiie use of the 
Rationale of Evidence, 23. Announce- 
ment of Dumont's death, 23-24. A letter 
written by Dumont immediately before 
his death, with an estimate of Bentham's 
writings and character, 24. Letter from 
O'Connell, on the proposal of a Code, and 
in answer to remarks on the public-house 
licensing system, 24-25. Distress on ac- 
count of O'Connell's habit of personal at- 
tack — anonymous letter to Urn on the 
subject, 25-26. Letters bearing on the 
same subject, 28-29. O'Connell's Reply, 
29. Rejoinder, 30. 

Oap. XXIV. 1829-1 830.— -fit 81-82, 

xi. 30-48. Attempt to organise a Law Re- 
form Association, 30. Apprehension of 
blindne8S,30-31. Disturbed 8leep,31. Let- 
ter on the disposal of offices by pecuniary 
competition, 31-32. Letter to O'Connell, 
32-33. Letter to Mordvinofi; with account 
of General Santander and his disputes 
vrith Bolivar, 33. Letter to Brougham — 
Law Reform, 33-34. Letter to Jabea 
Henry on International Law, 34. O'Con- 
nell's expression of his opinion to C S. 
Cullen, 34-35. Answer to Livingston's 
letter, 35-36. Letter to Brougham, 36- 
37. Letter to O'Connell, and PropooJ to 
move the printing of Livingston's Code 
for Louisiana in the House St Commons, 
37-38. Letter to J<^ Smith, MP.— 
Estimate of Denman — ^DUDBrenoe with 
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• biniyreUtiTe to Um ezclnnon of oTidenoe on 
the ground, of interest, 38-39. Letter to 
President Jaokson-— congratnlations on 
his election, eritieism on his opening Mes- 
sage, and on the state of the jadicial sys- 
tem in the United States, as exhibited by 
it— French politics, 39-42. Letter to M. 
Hnmann — New edition of Domont's Re- 
dactions, 42-43. Correspondence with 
the ReT. Hamphry Price, on his being 
imprisoned in consequence of a conTio- 
tion for a libel written in the cause of the 
carpet weayers of Kidderminster, 43-48. 

Bentham(Memoir8)C%ac>.XXy. 1830-1831. 
iEt.82-83.xi.48-7l. Letter firomJos^ Del 
Valle— Earthquake in Guatemala— Estab- 
lishment of a society of the friends of the 
State — Preyalence of Bentham's Philoso- 
phy, 48-49. Jeuzd'esprit, 49-50. Letter 
to Burdett, wishing him to bring the 
Codification Petition before the House, 
50-51. Letter from Sir James Graham, 
on the tracts, ^ Official Aptitude Maxi- 
mized, &c.,'* 51. Letter fit>m Liringston, 
51-53. Invitation to Santander, describ- 
ing the way to the house in Queen Square 
Place, 53. Letter from Santander, ib. 
ReceiTos a copy of Montrol's Memoirs of 
Brissot, 53-54. An incident of internal 
eridence of their authentieity noticed, 54. 
Note on one of the letters, 54. Letter to 
the Duke de Broglie, addng if he will 
cooperate in Law Reform in France — 
Imprisonment for debt — Courts of con- 
ciliation, &c., 54-56. Letter to the 
French people on the Rerolution of 1830, 
56-58. Rammohnn Roy introduced — The 
letter of introduction, 58-60.' Letter to 
La Fayette, 60. O'Connell's conversion 
to the opinion against second Cham- 
bers, 60-61. Letter to Brougham, 61. 
Brouj^iam's answer, 62. Memoranda, 
ib. Letter to (yConnell on Libel Law, 
62-63. O'Connell's answer, 63-64. Re- 
joinder, 64. Paper on the Repeal of the 
Union called, ** Padficus against the con- 
quest of Ireland," 64-66. The Parlia- 
mentary candidate society, 66. Refuta- 
tion of &lse reports against Bentham — 
Pany's slanders, fear of death, fear of 
ghosts, 66-67. Letter to Tait, 67-68. 
Letter against prosecuting Cobbett, 68. 
Memoranda of topics of conversation for 
visiters, 68-69. Correspondence with 
Archibald Prentice on his trial for libel, 
69-70. Letter from Del Valle, 71. 

Chan. XXVL 1831. Mi. 83i xL 

71-76. Br«Aking np of his constitution, 
71. Hudibrastic attack on Brougham, 
ib. Extracts from Memorandum-book — 
Notes as to the state of his mind and 
health, &c — His ambition— His projects 
for benefiting mankind, 71-74. Last 
memorandum, 74. Reminiscences of early 



acquaintance, in a letter to his bankers, 
ib. Letter from Burdett, 74. Meeting 
with Talleyrand — Letter and visit from 
him, 74-75. Anticipation of death, 75- 
76. Letter written to Dr Bowring in 
expectation of it, 76. Death, ib. 

Bentham (Memoirs; Character, mind, and 
personal habits, x. 76-95. Foundation of 
his Philosophy, 76-77. Opinion of human 
nature, 77. Critical and analytic powers, 
ib. How far influenced by the writings of 
others, ib. Social feelings, 77-78. Value 
of time, 78. Personal similarity to 
Fhmklin— Comparison of characters, ib. 
Industry, ib. Manners, 78-79. His Table^ 
ib. His pecuniary circumstances, 79. Hie 
followers, ib. Bashfhlness, ib. Avoid- 
ance of visiters, ib. Music, ib. Circula- 
tion of his writings, 79-80. Diess, 80. 
Fondness for animals, 80-81. Reception 
of visiters, 81-82. Personal habits at 
home, 82-83. Dr. Southwood Smith's ac- 
count of his Philosophy, and estimate of 
his character and mentad powers, 83-95. 

History of negotiations regarding the 

Panopticon Penitentiary, and the disap- 
pointments incurred, witii the correspon- 
dence, xi. 96-170. See Panopticon. 

Bentham — Jeremy — For the person^ allu- 
sions to him, in the course of the works, see 
Author. 

Bentham— Sir Samuel, (brother to Jeremy,) 
— ^his geometrical pursuits, x. 77. 

Nature of his employments under 

Prince Potemkin, x. 147-148, 160161. 

An invention in ship-building by, 

called the Yermicular, x. 166, 168-170. 

Letter from his brother to, with an 

ft00OuntofhisretumfromRussia,x. 181-183. 

Letter ttom his brother to, intro- 
ducing Lord Wycombe, x. 217. 

Letter to his brother, descriptive 

of his way of life and projects at Tobolsk,. 
X. 221-223. 

Letter ftt>m his brother to — Pro- 
gress of his works, controversy with Lord 
Lansdbwne, x. 246. 

Letters from his brother to, on his 

(Sir S.'s] returning home, x. 248-249, 253- 
254. 

His suggestion of the Panopticon 

plan, X. 250, 262. 

Letter on his naval architectuie 

invention, to Greorge III. from his brother, 
X. 260-261. 

Letter from, to Lord St Helens, 

X. 261-262. 

Letter fit)m his brother to, about 

his inventions, &o., x. 262-264. 

Letter from his brother to, on the 

Panopticon, x. 291. 

Characteristics of, x. 300. 

Disappointments to, from the de- 
lay of the Panopticon* x, 301-302. 
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BeiUbsiii— Sir 8Muiel» (brotiMr to Jfraiy,) 
— HiB baggage wafOB0 — their inqMetfon 
by the Dake of York,JHid ptoapeetfif em- 
ploynieiit held out k the Adnindtj, fto^ 
X.307. 

Letter tnm hk Inother to the 

Dake de liaaeesrt aboBi— InreatioM in 
the making of wheels — Ea^loymeiit bj 
the Admiraltf— BnlaigemeBt of Porte- 
month Doeky z. 513. 

Letter from his brother to Do- 

ment on hie iiiTentioiit of fire-irone, 
wheel-tnmiiigy &o^ z. 381-382. 

Letter to> with acooont of a 

yeimg Permaii and Tripolitaiiy z. 534. 

Aoconnt of his servioee to the 

PanoptiooQ Penitontiary Plan, and hie in- 
TentioiiB for the ftutherance of it> xL 97-98. 

Hie Tieit to the military school at 

Paris, supposed to hare suggested the in- 
speotion prinoiple, ir. 63. 

Casual notices of, z. 114,258-259, 

267, 334,389,407,412-413,425,444,446, 
457,462;zi 119,128,132. 

Bentham — Thomas, Bidiop of Liehfield — 
Notices of, z. 3 n, 438. 

Bentham — ^William, the antiqoary, no- 
ticed, z. 3 n. 

Bentham— Di^-Sabdean of CSirist ChnrA, 
noticed, z. 35. 

Bentham — Krs, (Jeremy's mother,) charae- 
tor and traits o^ z. 5-6. 

Death of, z. 26. 

Bentheim--Gastle and Earldom of, in Ger- 
many, z. 3 n. 

Bentin<^— Lord William— Views of, on his 
departure as GoTemoi^geeeral of India, 
z. 576-577. 

Letter from Bentham to Rammohon 

Roy, about, z. 589-592. 

Bequest — Origin of the ri|^t of, in England, 
iL 596-597. 

— Latitode that should be gi^en to the 
power of, ii. 586. 

Beigman on the usefhfams of chemistry — 

translated by Bentham, z. 180. 
Betkeley — Bishop, noticed, TiiL 1 19 n^ 821. 
Berlin — l^t to, by Bentham, on his return 

from Russia, z. 180-181. 
Berne— Convict system at, i 441. 
— Absence of tazes in the CaatoBof,iii.204 n*. 
Berry— Forms of the provincial assembly 

of, noticed, ii. 333, 334 n*, 347, 34a 
Berth^emi— Case of, dted, viL 126. 
Best— W. D., Lord Wynford— Letter from, 

zi.62. 
Bezley— Lord. fi^Vansittart 
Bezon— The Bavarian code of, iv. 514. 

— His application of the Theory of Legis- 
lation—Correspondence on ft Review of, 
by Mill, z. 45^ 453-454. 

Beienval — Memoires de, quoted, vi. 448 n. 
Bias— Meaning of the ezpressiou, vi. 249-250. 
Bible — Evidence for tiie, an illustration of 
transmitted evidence, vii. 158 n. 



BiUe— Halley m the aotheiitieity ef the, 

eeMideied»vL243. 
Bickflffslaft-lmM, aotiead, z. 124. 
Biekesetetb— Hevy,(aAsrwaideL«<dLaig- 

dale^) Papsr by, reeemasadiag uaioB of 

BomUmb and Budelt^ z. 492-498. 

Msotiono^ zL 21, 39. 

Biemdal PsrHamento Opiaioii e zp r odsc d 

en, to the Portagoese peopte, viiL 485. 
BiAiroste DivisieiH-Use o^ ia aa Eoeyelo- 

pedical Sketch ef Art and Seieaee, viiL 

95-96. The thing divided Uimg % anb- 

stantive, each of the eendivideBdi hawing 

that substantive with an a4|eetivei an 

opposed to each other as eomrter de- 

finiUonB, and their difcwmee manifesled, 

ib. 
the only eort of divisioB that ia at 

onee ^-comprehensive, distinoly and is- 

structive, viiL 107-110. 
How the author's netiooBoi; sqniei- 

ed,viii 110-112. 
Sanderson's views regarding, sdfti- 

cisedyviiL 114. 
Watte' vague ideas on, viiL 114- 

116. 
Reid and Kaimes' misapprahsMJoii 

of the povrsr 0^ viii. 115-116. 
Considerations as to the Isngth to 

which it may and should be carried, viiL 

116-117. 
considered as » subdeparlment of 

Logi<s ▼iii- 253-255. 
llie system adopted by D'Alembert 

a contrast to the certainty and preeWon 

&t, ViiL 78-79. 
Itoeflbct in throwfaig special lighlea 

oneH>f the condividends, viiL 268 n. 
The course to be adopted in Ihuaing 

» qrstem of encyclopedical nomenelatnre, 

in ooonezion with, viiL 71-72. 
The system ot, appliedto ths eoaioee 

of motion, viii. 144-146. 
Bigamy — ^lirst wifis's evidence not taken in 

a prosecution for, viL 483'n. 
Bigotiy, superstitioa^ &0., a» des^gnative of 

motives, L 201. 
Bin — ^Finding of by gnnd jury, once asr- 

viceable^ now an e^ vL 472-473. 
Bin in Equity — Bfethod of procedure oa,TL 

444-445; viL 274, 292, 499, 580. 
Amendment on — ^when granted, vL 

455-458. 
considered as flimishing evidence, vi. 

70, 431 n. 
aete as ezamination of defbndant, vL 

436. 
compels self-disserving evidease, viL 

471-472. 
The mendacity of, vL 308, 482-483 ; 

vU. 229 n, 267, 364, 365, 493. 
Degree of conviction to be expressed 

in answer to, vi. 232; vii. 266. 
Delays in procedure on, vii. 216-217, 

515-516. 
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Bill in Equity— SabtlitiitioB of InttrumeBt 

of demand for^ fii. 270-271. 
Tefltinionj of oo-defraduits ns rognrds 

one anotfier, in pfoeednre on. TiL 612- 

617. 
for the prodnetioii of eridenee — List 

of kinds o^fii 299 n. 
The mendneity eaneed fai the proee- 

dare on, charged as a grieTanoe in the 

abridged Petition fw jnstioe, ▼. 610-613. 
fSrandnlent detention of property by 

meaaB of, iii 410. 
1K11--O088 in eqoHy, tL 486. 
BUI of exoeptione— Nature of, tL 418-419. 

Carious prooedore on, with regard to the 

Judge whose oharge is ezeepted against, 

ib. 
Bills— Exohequer : Critieism on the fnrm 

and materials of, iU. 162-168. 
Relation between the Annmfy-oote 

projeet and, lit 109 «l mq. 
asa means for tempmrily employing 

money, compared with the ijuraity-note 

project, in. 120. 
Rmsous why they do not droulate on 

such adTantageous terms as bank pi^>er, 

HL 149-168. 
Method of improring the airange- 

meats as to. Hi. 147. 
clumsiness o^asconTertiblesecorities, 

Z.868. 
BOls of Exchange— Questions as to, ranked 

as complex suits, it 81. 
Bills— Drawing and redrawing, and sale of 

accepted — ^Virtual usury in, ilL 11. 
Bills, Parliamentary— Practise ot Propo- 
sal of dfepmming with lesie tiU UU pre- 
sented, iL 863. 
Proposal for the ptMcatioo and sale 

o(;iL868. 
Adrantage of the thsee readhus oi, 

iL868. 
Members preposfaig sboold not be 

entitled to abandon, iL 884. 

Roles for the drawing of; iL 864-868. 

Reasons why they diould contain the 

law in Urwdwiiy and practice of allowing 

blanks in, ii. 867-868. 

Practice as to bianks h^ iii 664 n. 

The practice of leairiag sums blank 

fai, to be filled in by Committee, ▼. 668. 
Practice of wmding before King's 

Speeches, considered, ii. 836. 

FoHMla of Royal Assent to, iL 873. 

Complaint of ^ sections in,neibehig 

nnmbeted, riiL 441 n. 
^ Specimen of the heads o^ as illus- 
trated hi the Thames Police bill, x. 881- 

333. 
Method of giTbgabbrerialedconTer- 

satienal names to, recommended for imi- 
tation, Tiii. 46. 
Consideration of, in Committee of the 

whole House, ii. 373. 



Bills— Local— Considerations as to the 

means of a^^usting the Taloe of prirate 

property in the case of, ir. 11. 
Bill — ^Money — Instance ii%, commenced in 

the Lords, t. 667. 
Bill of Righto— Violation o^ charged on the 

method of goyeming New South Wales, 

iT. 280-282 ;xL 129. 
precludes the King hating either a 

separate army or a separate purse, it, 

267-268. 

— — The regulations of, as to Juries, in- 
fringed in Sie Special Jury system, v. 
176-177. 

Mischieyous Tagueness in tiie fram- 
ing of, aMboted to treachery, ▼. 176. 

has done good though infringed, yiiL 

693; ix. 122. 

BiU— Pitt's Poor-Uw, criticised, Tlii. 440- 
461. 

BiU— The Haiti Labonr. View of, ir. 1-86. 

Kll—De^atoh Court. Aceonnt of, iU. 306- 
816. 

in terminiB,iiL 819-480. 

Bin— Radical Reform, iiL 668-697. i6W 
Reform. 

Bill — Parliamentanr Roform — CorremOn- 
dence with Sir Francis Burdett about 
drawing, x. 491-496. 

Bill— Lord Brougham's Bankinptey Court, 
criticised, ▼. 666-610. 

Billeting of soldiers— The principle o^ ix. 
886. 

Bii^ley— The ease of, cited, xl. 62-68. 

Biographical Chronology — defined and lo- 
cated in the Chrestomathio system of in- 
struction, TiiL 29, 38. 

Biography— Etil infiuence of tiie spirit of 
kndation in, ix. 61. 

Bipartitien— in Logic— The system o^ ex- 
plained and sopported, L 96-97 n. Se$ 
Biftircate; Dirision. 

Biren— AUosion to the cruelties of, L 448. 

Birmingham — Adam Smith's notice of, as a 
projecting town, iiL 27. 

Biron— Maiechal do— Mentioii of, x. 93. 

Birth — Number of cliildren at. Inquiry re- 
garding, witii relation to eridence, riL 88. 

— ExtenttowhichHisaeritMrionofthere- 
lation of sorereignand Babject,ii. 642-643. 

— Distinctions U. Article in the second 
French Declaration as to, criticised, ii. 
625-626. 

Births as a subject of registration, iiL 88 ; 
tL 68 n, 667, 670-674.- ^S^ Genealogieal 
foots. 

— Registration of baptisms substituted for, 
ri. 573. Amendment of the law, ib. n. 

— Phm for a register of, in the Constitu- 
tional Code, ix. 630. 8m Registrars. 

— Tableof,tobeexhibited by kwal Headman 
in terms of Constitational Code, ix. 624. 

Bishops— The, as Lords Spiritual, dmrae- 
teriaed, iv. 438 ; tL 273. 
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Bifihops — Use of, qaestioned, ii. 449. 

— their acquisition of oonsistorial jorisdic- 
tion, Tii. 294. 

— The qaalificationB of the, i. 279 n. 

— represented as a cause of, instead of as 
opponents to, good goyemment, ii. 467- 
468. 

— the reasons of their so seldom speaking . 
in Parliament, ii. 468. 

— The Irish— Oath of, to erect schools, 
broken, y. 456. 

Blackbume — Blr — his system of mnral for- 
tification, iv. 107-108. 

bis plans for the National Peniten- 
tiary, It. 119 n, 162 n; x. 257; xi. 112. 

Blackstone — SirWilliam — Remarks on what 
said by, on Grovemment, in the Introduc- 
tion to his Commentaries — ^viz. Fragment 
on Goyemment, i. 227-295. Black- 
stone an enemy to reformation, 227. 
Reason for directing the comment against 
the Introduction, 227-228. Digression in 
the definition of municipal law, 228. Au- 
thor's reasons for waging war, 229. Not 
the expository, but the censorial part, 
that has called for criticism, 229-232. 
Criticisms on yarious isolated passages, 
232-236. His merits, 236-239. Impeded 
by technical nomenclature, ib. Breach 
with Lord Shelbume, &c., 249. Attri- 
butes the Fragment to a Scotsman, 254- 
255. Connexion with the Hard liibour 
Bin, 255. His yiews on the formation of 
Goyemment, the original contract, &0., 
261-272. On forms of Goyemment: 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
272-277. His proof of the perfection of 
the British constitution, 277-283. His 
remarks on the right of the supreme au- 
thority to make laws. Views of its limi- 
tations, 283-292. On the duty of the su- 
preme power to make laws, 292-295. 

Bentham's reminiscences of his lec- 
tures,!. 45. 

His reception at Oxford by Vioe- 

Chancellor Browne, ix. 612 n. 

•— — Estimate of the writings of, in Bent- 
ham's Commonplace Book, x. 141. 

Opinion oi^on the Usury Laws, criti- 
cised, iii. 14-15. 

his yiews on succession, wills, and 

disinheriting, noticed, ii 597-598. 

Compurgation denounced by, yi. 315- 

316 n. 

his definition of retaliation consider- 
ed, L 409. 

his yiews on forfeitures criticised, 

L485. 

• hlB commentary on the Union criti- 
cised, ii. 405-406. 

casually noticed or quoted, L 504, 

506,509,510-511 n; u. 110, 393,401,443, 
586 n; tii. 14, 158, 273, 292, 372 n, 440, 
441, 490, 491, 509, 590 % 592 n ; iy. 199, 



423, 447, 448, 483; y. 25, 92, 128 n, 133, 
143, 145, 160, 186, 234,236, 285, 366, 389, 
392 449, 451, 467, 479, 489, 539 ; vL 
62 n, 99 n, 100, 148, 323, 469, 470, 481 a, 
492 n ; yii 90, 198, 241, 242, 243, 270 n, 
273 n, 283, 285, 295, 319 n, 330, 440, 
504, 517, 518, 550; yilL 467, 461; ix. 
24, 64; X. 35, 86, 98, 100, 116, 127, 
174. 

Blagden—Dr— Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, noticed, x. 274. 

Blandy — Mary— case of, dted, yii. 55. 

Blank yerse — Application of Melodious- 
ness as a property of language to, yilL 
306. 

Blankett, Captain~a friend of Lord Shel- 
bume's, notices of, x. 88, 89, 90, 91, 95, 
98,116,232. 

Blaquiere — Lieutenant — Account ni, x.474- 
475, 514-515. 

Letter fh>m, x. 475-476. 

Letter to, x. 514-515. 

Blasphemy — Punishment of, yii 423. 

— Classification of, in the Penal Code, iit 
171. 

— should only be treated as an ofl'enceyrlieii 
it is so far public as to do iigury to fSsel- 
ings, yiiL 546-547. 

Bli^^^Goyemor of N. S. Wales, notiee of, 

X.465. 
Blind — Appropriate additional comforts to 

the, under Pauper management, yiu. 483. 

— Appropriate establishments for the, as 
a branch of Pauper management, yiii. 
394-395. 

Blindarrangementsofprocedure—ExclusiMi 
of eyidenoe oooasioiied by, yiL 587-542. 

Blind fixation of times for judicial opera- 
tions, yu. 239-240. 

Blondeau — Bi. — Jurispradential lecturer — 
mention of, x. 604. 

Blondel, Bladame— notice of, x. 93. 

Blood — Corraption of, as a punishment, con- 
sidered, i. 480-482; yU. 436-487. 

Boa Constrictor, or Lord Brooghaoi dis- 
played, y. 549-612. 

the proposed absorption of the 

Vice-Chancellor's and Roll's Court in the 
Chancery, illustrated by, y. 553-563. 

Board for the children of the labouring 
classes — ^Plan for a beneficial connexioii 
of; with the Poor-law, ytit 421-434. 

Boards — Their incapacity to carry throQ|^ 
great systems of legislatiye improyemeni, 
considered especially with reference to % 
Code of Laws for Russia, iy. 516-528. 

— Election of members of, generally so 
managed as to giye a choice of only the 
same person oyer and oyer, ix. 173. 

— Comparison of the system of, with the 
prop<Med single-seated system in the 
Constitutional Code, and ttie praetioe of 
the United Stetes, ix. 216-217. 

— The branches of seryioe most esseatial 
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• to the comfort and luxury of the monsroh 
not pot into the hands of, becaose they 
wonM be mismanaged, ix. 29. 

Boards — IrresponsibUity of members of, with 
its oansesy iii. 571 n; tL 557-558. 

Board management — inimical to responsi- 
bility, economy, and efilciency — superi- 
ority of single-handed, especially contract, 
iv. 125-134 ; v. 17-18. 

Boasting of iniquity, considered as OTidenoe 
of guilt, Tii. 33. 

Body — Existence of,in two distinct places, an 
instance of what is considered incredible, 
yet is beliered in, Tii. 81, 82. 

Body — ^A dead, rules for di^Kwal of, Ti. 571 
andn. 

rule, that it must be found, to con- 

Tict of murder, considered, tU. 68-69. 

Body Politic — Use to whidi the term is 
applied, ii. 306. 

Bodice— Public— Want of responsibility in, 
iii. 571 n ; Ti. 557-558. See Boards. 

Bodies — Political, in general — Analysis of, 
ti. 806. 

Permanent — Analysis of, ii. 306-307. 

Bodiee— Legislative. See LegisIatiTe As- 
semblies. 

Bodin—Felix— Notice of, z. 600. 

Bolingbroke^Uenry St John, Viscount) 
his method of philosophically viewing 
Law and Legislation, iii. 285. 

— His patriot king criticised, x. 72. 

— Incident to, noticed, vii. 45 n. 

— Casual mention o^ x. 532. 
Bolivai^-Character of, ii. 568. 

— Opinion of, x. 565 ; xi. 33. 

— His proscription of Bentham's works, z. 
552. 

Bolton & Watt^Copying machine of, vi. 
576 n. 

Bondage — added to transportation by the 
contract system, i. 490-491. 

Bondsmanship— Friendly. Provisions for, 
in Principles of proeedure, ii 103-105. 

Bonnets— The, a French refbgee ikmily ; 
their acquaintance with theBenthams,x. 1 5. 

Bananuih-Cemo, in Scottish law, vL 181- 
182. Reform in, 181 n. 

Books— Extracts from, reAised as evidence, 
vL 389-391. 

Books for recordation of tiie operations of 
the several oflkial departments, according 
to the Goni^tntional Code, ix. 232-253. 

Book»— All, the general uses of, ix. 232-236. 
General object 232-233. Enumeration 
of topics for consideration, 233. Ends 
in view— maximising appropriate good — 
minimising evil, ib. Subject matters of 
registration, ib. Times to ^idiich it is ap- 
plicable — entrance,continuance, exit,233- 
234. Entries, or form of registration, 234. 
l%e Books tiiemselves divided into Service 
Books (including Outset and Journal 
Books) and Loss Books, ib. Uses of Service 



Books, 283-234. Usee of Loss Books, 
and list of the eanses of loss, 285-286. 

Bookft— Original outset, ix. 236-242. First, 
Specific Book— Personal Stock Book, 
236. Heads of entry, ib. Uses of en- 
tries, 236-237. Snbdepartments in which 
its application to the personal stock pro- 
minent—army, navy, ftc, .237. Sectmd, 
Immoveable Stock Book — heads of entry, 
and uses, ib. ThM, Moveable Stock 
Book— heads of entry, 237-238. Biim- 
mogn^hic mode of registration, by means 
of models and plans, 238-241, {See Mim- 
mographic) General heads for the ag- 
gregate of the moveable stock of all the 
departments, 241. Fomtft, Money-Stock 
Book— heads of entry, 241-242. 

Books— Journal, ix. 242-246. Relative por- 
tions of time to be kept in view in relation 
to the matters entered — time of entrance, 
time of continuance, and time of exit, 242. 
Specific books— Personal, Immoveable, 
Moveable, and Money stock, ib. Sub- 
specific books of Personal stock, or Indi- 
vidual service-book — Entrance, Applica- 
tion, and Exit books, 242-243. Uses in 
the way of check on fonctionaries, 243. 
Snbepecific books of the Immoveable 
stock-book — Entrance, Application, and 
Exit books, 243^ Heads of entry an occa- 
sion of addition to the ImmoveiJt>le stock, 
243-244. Subspecific books of the move- 
able stock-book — Receipt, Application, 
and Issue books, 244-245. Subspecific 
books of the money stock-book — Receipt, 
Application, and Issue books, 245-246. 
Exterior occurrence-book, 246. 

Books— Loss, ix. 246-251. Snliject matters 
of loss— Personal service, Immoveables, 
Moveables, and Money, 246. Efficient 
causes — Human, Natunl, and Mixed, ib. 
Modes of loss of personal service — non- 
attendance, ftc, 246-247. Examples of 
loss to immoveables — Elands, houses, ftc, 
247. Modes to moveaUes, ib. Consider- 
ations as to fraudulent depredation, ib. 
Departments where fraud liable to be 
committed in sales, even if by auction, 
247-248. Modes of spontaneous deterio- 
ration and destruction, 248. Things con- 
sidered according to tiieir scale of dura- 
bility, ib. Effect of ajre on value, and 
bow for entries diould be made in rela- 
tion to it» ib. Things considered with 
reforence to the lengtii of use they are 
capable of, 248-249. Modes of loss with 
regard to money, 248. How loss guarded 
a^^iinst by arrangements as to the custody 
in which articles are to be placed on re- 
ceipt, &c — the Individual-responsibility 
principle, 250. Notanda to accompany 
entries of loss, ib. Security for regular 
entries, ib. Causes of loss by human 
agency— incidental and permanent ex- 
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penditart, 351. Incidental— wan, colo- 
niea, fine artt, ft<^ ft. Pennanent ex- 
penditore — dnecaies, ib. Steek-in-haad 
booka— for diowing babuioe of stock in 
handy applicable to the eenrleee of each 
day, ib. 
Books— Subsidiary, iz. 251. Retro-aeeep- 
tion, and retro-transmission books, ib. 

— Abbreriatloos ia, considered, ix. 251- 
253. Saving of time and labour hi Ikfonr 
of the practice, 251-252. BisadTantage 
in impediments to pnblie consultation, 
252. Compromise fai making the signs 
contractions of the wmds, and having a 
key, ft. Rnles, ib. C o rrect ne ss, Near- 
ness, and compreheasiTenesB as tiie pro- 
perties that should be possessed by en- 
tries, 253. 

— Allusion to the Greek adage ceneeming, 
▼i. 5. 

— Merchant's, as makeshift eridenoe, tL 
58; TiL 151, 167,525. 

— ^Rare — Protest against taxing the poor 
for indulghig tiie rich with CMlectlons of, 
ix.45L 

Book ef FaUades.-.Tlie, ii 875-487. 

--— analysis o^x. 519-521. 

Book — ^Entrance and depwture, for testing 
attendance of representatiTes, ix. 18S. 

Book — ^Non-attendance, as a cheek on repre- 
sentatiTes, ix. 163. 

Book-keeper— Eridence o^ to charge a cus- 
tomer, Tii. 123, 525. 

Book-keeping, as a branch of the Chresto- 
mathic instruction system, Tiii. 89-40. 

as n branch of Pauper management, 

▼iiL 391-394. See Pauper BfanagesMnt 

— ' —• Source of information on, in a system 
of Pauper management, TiH. 427. 

by the Italian meilied— llie author's 

system of national book-keepiag compared 
with, ix. 253 n. 

by the Italian metiiod— Ol^ectlons 

to, ▼. 383-386. 

Jndidal— System of, riL 63^ 64, 595- 

596. 

National— Plan of, proposed, v. 883- 

386. 

Boosey— Mi^an Orerseer of the Pbor— 
anecdotes of, x. 55. 

Borouf^u— Rotten— Dilemma of the pro- 
prietors ot, X. 141. 

Borrowed, or adscititiouB eridence, yii. 127- 
129. 

Borrowers — Popular prejudices in IkTour of, 
as compared with lenders, iii. 17. 

Borrowing and repaying — ^Eflbct of, on na- 
tional wealth, iiL 76, 80. 

— Metiiod of, adopted by prodigals, iiL 6. 
Bossuet His opiidon on hered&u7 profes- 
sions, ii. 229 n. 

— noticed, viiL 543. 

Boewell, James. His discovery of a breach 
of the Union in judicial reform, ii. 406-407. 



Botany— Bentham'to liking to the study o^ 
X. 152, 178-179. 

— defined, and located as n brancii of in- 
struction in the Chrestomatfaie soho^ tSL 
28. 

— Aiooscoi^ Bmbiosoopics substiluted for 
the term in the Encyclopedical Sketch of 
Art and Science, Tiii. 87. 

— Advantage of nomenclature to, tL 442. 

— Illustrations of logical aggregation, and 
analysis from, Tiii 121-126. 

— Connexion of the science o^ with tim 
pursuits of the labouring dasses, Tfii. 24. 

— The exhanstiTo mode of dirision flhm- 
trated in, Tin. 254-255. 

— Professorship of, in central towns^ re- 
commended, fi. 257. 

Botany Bay— Transportation to, 1 491-497. 
/SBm Transportation. 

The system of transportation to, com- 
pared with the Panopticon Penitentiary 
System, It. 173 et $eq. See Panopticon. 

Bottomry and Respondentisr— Virtual usury 
sanctioned in, iiL 14. 

Boughton— Sir Theodoeius— Trial of Gap- 
uSa Donnellan for the murder of, noticed. 
See Donnellan. 

Boundaries— Questions as to, ranked as 
complex suits, iL 81. 

— Prorision for marking those of the state 
to which the Constitutional Code appHes, 
ix. 147-150. 

— of states— %iestiotts regardlBg, an 
sources of war, iL 539, 544. 

Bounties — Commercial— MisdiiefoustteaBof, 
ii. 549. 

— on Production considered, iiL 59-61. 
The necessity for giTing them^ proTes the 
feilure of the prcjeet, 59-60. Absurdity 
chieflT in fte case of new branches, when 
the dnBcnlty must be erereome before tiie 
encouragement comes, 60 ; cost inereaoea 
with success, ft. hUke tax-payer pay 
for consumer, 60-61. Do not increase 
produce-— only shift payment for what 
produced, 61. 

*— on Exportation more disadrantageous 
than on production, iii. 62-63. A cureet 
trftute to the foreign purchaser, ib. 

—' on projects, haTc the eflbct of cuufwrtlog 
income into capitel, iii. 57-58. 

— on fisheries — Deductions from the mat- 
ter of national wealth for the purpose of 
defence, iU. 42. 

BouTorie— Mr— a Tisiter at Bowood, z. 98. 
Bewdlei^— Mr^-aentfon of, xi. 110. 
Bower. The name of a Miow-student of 

Bentham, x. 40. 
Bewles — Oldfield — a college eemp«ni«i of 

Bentham, x. 38-39. 
Bowood— Visit to, by Bentham in 1781— 

Reminiscences of, and Letters from, x. 

89-125. 
Bowriag— Dr—Intreduetion to Bentham, 
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•ad €(igi]i and •oaliantiiot of tbe frtad- 

ship, z. 516. 
BowTi]i9-4>r-'Lalter to, on Iaw Befeim in 

Spain,!. 616. 
Letter froniy on zelHigibiliiy' ofrepio- 

MntatiTe8» 1.526-580. 

imprimedinFinMe»3L5M. 

£dit<» of the poUtlenl deptftmenior 

the Westminster BoTiew, z. 540-541. 

— ^^ Yenes by, addressed to Bentham on 
his reading his 80ih year, z. 592. 

— — His minuting the partienlan of 
Beotiiam's life, allndod to in a letter of 
Bentham's, zL 42. 

Letter from Bentham to, in anticipa- 
tion of death, zi. 76. 

Note to, by Bentham in reftrenoe to 

the Panoptioon Scheme, !▼. 171-172. 

PreflMeby,to<<Re6trictiTeaadprohi- 

bitory commercial system," ilL 86-88. 

Letter from Benthsjn to, on John 

Lind, and Nathaniel Fortter, z. 55-65. 

casoal notices of, TiiL 48d, 544-547, 

551, 576, 591 ; z. 56, 67, 68, 75, 604, 605. 

Bowstrfaig— The, as a punishment, L 442. 

Boyd, M^-His Essay on the Bank Bestric- 
tion, z. 361, 864, 866. 

Biadibrd, Judge— <iaoted as to the Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary, iv. 218, 248. 

BnMUknd— Jonathan— Case of, dted, tIL 22 
nf. 

Brady— Dr Bobert— <iuoted on ParUamen- 
taiy History, iii. 515 n. 

Bramitt— CorionB rules of OTidenoe legird- 
hig,Ti272. 

Brancas— Duke de— Notice of, z. 899. 

Brand, Hon. Tw— His projects of Parliamen* 
taiy Reform noticed, iii 517, 518 n, 519, 
522,523,582,585. 

Branding as a punishment, L 416. 

— of couTieta— Ckmeiderations as to, It. 20- 
21. 

Bravery— The rewards fbr, of barbarous 

nations, it 197. 
Biaiier— Case of, dted, tH. 428. 
Breach of the peace— Vague use of the term 

in law, ton sinister purposee, ▼. 258-259. 
Bleach of trust— Nature of the oflbnoe^ L 

105-113. 
Bread— Nature of a taz on, ii. 578. 

— AdTcrtisements of couTiotions of short 
weight in selling, L 460 n *. 

fteri^— Utility of, in the language of the 
laws, ilL 203. 

— in legislation— Means of acquiring rela- 
tive, hj giving ta Unmnk to individuals 
those puts only in which they are inte- 
rested, UL 256-258. 

Bribee— none directly taken by judges, viL 

204. 
Bribery— Impracticability of, with regard 

to English judges, ii 75. 

— Publidty the great safeguard against, 
io English judicature, v. 341, 355. 



Bribery— aa an ottneo Natoe d; L 118. 

— in the form of ofSdal salary— Operation 
o^iU.492. 

— at eleotions— Motive leadfaigte^ L 51. 

— at etoetioiia— Nature of the operation of, 
UL 478-482. 

-^ at electioao ooaparsd with terrorisn^ 
iiL 482-485. 

— at elections. Analysis of the operatioB 
of, and means of deiiMttng, iiL 458-454. 

— Affectation of those who are most oor- 
rupt,prolbssing to legislate against,iv. 485. 

— Protected by being made not proveable 
by one witness, viL 526. 

BridgesH— under the superintendance of the 
Interior Communication Minister, by the 
Constitutional Code, iz. 441. 

Brissot— Character of, z. 190-191. 

— Letters from, to Bentham, z. 191-192. 

— His opinion of Bentham, as ezpreesed 
in his Memoirs, z. 192-194. 

— Letter to, ttfxm Bentham, against Decla- 
rations of Bights, z. 214-215. 

— Letters to, on the Puu^con, z. 226, 
278-279. 

— his wish to get Bentham returned to the 
French Convention, z. 816. 

— Memoirs of— Copy of, recdved by Bent- 
ham, and lus remarks, zL 58-54. 

— conjunctly with Geoige III., has the re- 
sponsibility of the Frrach revolutionary 
war, iv. 432. 

Bristol— (Frederick Hervey, Earl of,) no- 
ticed as a vidter at Bowood, z. 98, 95, 
97, 108. 

Britsin— Peace and war generally in the 
power of, it 556. 

— Prosperity of, produced by the enter- 
prise of projectors, Ac, iii. 23. 

— and France — ^The interest o^ in pr^od- 
tions which would lead to a perpetual 
peace, iL 546-560. i8^ Peace. 

— and I^ianoe — Agreement ai, would remove 
the principal difficulties to a general pad- 
iication, iL 550. 

— and I^ianoo— Disarming treaty between, 
aspreparatory to a ^an of perpetual peace, 
iL 550-552. 

BritMbemia— Pioposel that the United 
Kingdom should be called, z. 467. 

British Constitution. iSW Constitution— Bri- 
tish. 

British India. iSW India— British. 

British Liberty— Seeds o^ in the fitrms of 
Pariiament, iL 882. 

Britton— Chief-justice, quoted, viL 460. 

Broglie— Dukede. Letter to, with proposals 
of Law Reform for France, zL 54-56. 

Brooke— Ifi^— a vidter at Bowood, z. 106. 

Brooksbank & Bdti, Commisdoners on 
the public accounts— The opinion of, 
on the Italian system of book-keeping, 
V. 384. 

Brougham— Henry (Lord)— regrets atcom- 
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log to the opinion that be is opposed to 

Lftw Reform, ▼. 558. 
Brougham — Henry (Lord) — His proposal of 

moderate reform eriticisedy iL 458. 
-^ — Letter from, to Mill, on Bentfaam's 

noologj, &c., X. 454. 
r— *■ — IitformatiiHi from^ on Priie-moneyy 

and Droits of the Admiralty, z. 459-460. 
• Letter from, to Mill, on the Papers 

on Codffication and Pablio Instraotion, x. 

461-462. 
Bentham's opinion of, and notices of, 

X. 471-472. 

— — Jeux d'Esprit on, xi. 50. 

• Displayed, including Boa Constrio- 

tor, alias Helluo Cnriamm, and Obserra- 
tions on the Bankruptcy Conrt Bill, t. 
54M12. 

His Bankruptcy Ck>urt Act noticed, 

yi. 468. 

His remarks in Parliament, on Bent- 
ham's Plan of Parliamentary Reform, It. 
566-568. His misstatement of Bentham's 
▼lews on the Suffrage, 567. Correction, 
568. 

-— ^- Correspondence with, as to a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the state of the 
Common Law, x. 574-576. 

Opinion of his projects of Law Re- 
form, X. 588-589. 

Letters to, xi. 33-34, 36-37, 61. 

Letter from, xi. 62. 

His opinion on paying judges by foes 

criticised, t. 583-589. 

•— — His tribute to the Author, in his re- 
marks on the OTils of vacations, t. 563-565. 

Speech of, in the Conrt of Chancery, 

on the absorption of the Rolls and Vice- 
Chancellor's Court, ▼. 550-552. 

Bentham's opinion of, x. 571. 

— — Hudibrastic Terses on, xi. 71. 
noticed, iiL 469, 489, 562 ; It. 870, 

467, 530, 577; z. 462, 473, 533, 567, 
604 ; xi. 37. 

Browbeating witnesses, tL 83, 838, 406-408, 
426. Extent of license that should be 
allowed to deportment, 406. Timidity of 
witness may make him appear dishonest, 
407. Throws unwarranted imputation 
on witness, lb. Decline of browbeating 
in practice, 407 n. Judge should inter- 
fere, 407. Motives which prompt the 
advocate, ib. Judge should express his 
opinion d witness's probity, if apparent, 
407-408. Witnesses retaliating, 408 n. 
Appeal to the public, 408. 

Brown — ^Robert, the botanist— Notice of, x. 
465. 

Browne — ^Dr— Yioe-Chanoellor of Oxford. 
His conduct to Blackstone, ix. 612 n. 

Browne — ^Dr— Ills Admiralty practice quot- 
ed, vL 491, 496-497. 

Browne — Sir Thomas. His Vulgar Errors 
characterised, ii. 380 n. 



Browning Hill->The residenoe of BenOmm's 

maternal relations, x. 3-4. 

Bentham's attachment to, x. S-9. 

Bentham's studies and puisuits at, 

X. 22-23. 
Brunei — BIr— Copying machine o^ vL 576 n. 
Bryant— Jacob— Notice of, x. 285. 
Bucharest — Bentham's visit to, on his way 

to Russia, X. 158. 

— Incidents noticed by Benthas en bis 
visit there, x. 56. 

Buckingham-— (Creorge Villiers, 1st Duke of) 
Illustration from tiie murder of, L 38-39. 

— (George Villiers, 2d Duke ot) His 
** Rehearsal," and its effects, noticed, ii. 
254. 

Buckingham— John Silk, noticed, x. 589. 

Buenos Ayres — ^Tactic Code of. Corre^on- 
dence with Provisional Government of 
Greece, as to, iv. 583-585. 

-^ — Letter to Rivadavia, on the emanci- 
pation of, X. 513-514. 

Account of the Constitution of, by 

General Miller, xi. 16. 

Buildings for foisilitating the proper per- 
formance of duties at &e public offices — 
arrangements as to, ix. 325-333. See 
Ministers ooUectively — Architectuial Ar- 
rangements. 

Buildhig — ^The kind of, suitable for a nuner- 
ous assembly, ii. 317. 

Bulgacow — ^The Russian minister in Turkey, 
X. 152-153. 

Bull— Mi^-a visiter at Bowood, x. 106, 
107, 123. 

Bull-baiting— Cruelty of, L 562. 

Bnller— Mr Justice, noticed or quoted, v. 
22, 126 n; vi 140, 175, 184, 391, 418- 
419 ; vU. 423, 425, 473, 484 n. 

on exclusion of evidence, viL 340. 

Bum-boat act— The, reforred to, viL 506 n. 

Bnnbury — Sir Charies — ^Letters to, on the 
Panopticon, xL 120-121, 123-127, 145. 

Letters ttom, on the Panopticon, 

X. 127. 

Notices of, ix. 846 n ; x. 112, 131, 

139, 250, 385, 396. 

Bunce — Mr — Architect to the naval works 
— reference to, x. 347. 

Bunce — Mr — Attorney. Account of, x. 
426. 

Buonaparte. See Napoleon. 

Burden— Supply without, through the ex- 
tension of the principle of Escheat, ii. 
585-598 

— of proof— On whom shonld it liet vi. 
136-139,213-214. How arranged aoeord- 
ing to natural procedure, 136-137. In 
English equity courts, 137-138. In oom- 
mon-law courts, 138-139. 

Burdens — National — Argument, that the 
great extent of, is a reason for not re- 
moving small portions, combated, v. 303- 
305. 
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BurdeM on property— Use of r^gisiratkm 
for exhibitioii of, li. 575. 

BurdeU—SirFrMicis— Letter to,aboatCliui- 
eery defabyB, z. 460-461. 

Benthsm's epinioB of, z. 471. 

his applicatioB to Bentham to 

drftw up a lU^omi Bfll, and correspon- 
denoe on the snbjeet, z. 491-495. 

Union o^ with Bentham, reeom- 

mended bj Bickersteth, z. 493-493. 

Letter to, on the Ballot, z. 494- 

495. 

mores Resolutions on Pariiamen- 

tary Reform, drawn up bj Bentham, z. 
495-497. 

Correspondenoe with, on Law 

Reform, z. 550-551, 592. 

Letter to,on the Codlfieatian Peti- 
tion, zL 50-51. 

His opinion on Beniham's Plan of 

Pftriiamentary Reform, as deliyered in 
Pariiament, iv. 566-56t. 

His views on Parliamentary Re- 
form, iiL 458, 461. 

notioed, ii. 899 n; Ui. 469, 472- 

47S n, 538; tIU. 470; z. 404, 464, 498, 
507, 522. 

Burgoyne — General — Notioe and anecdotes 
of, z. 260, 527. 

Burials — Metiiod for preventing, before the 
eztinotion of lifo, vi. 571 n. 

Burial-grounds — Authority of the Health 
Minister regarding, by the Ck>nBtitutional 
Code, iz. 445. 

Burial service — Ezclusion fh>m the benefit 
of, by ezoommunication, i. 514. 

Burkarti — ^The nominal resident lifinister of 
the King of Poland, notioed, x. 58. 

Burke — E^und — Defence of Economy 
against, v. 278-801. 

His objects in his Bill, and speech on 

Financial Reform investigated, v. 282-284. 
To get the praise of fru^dity and probity 
for the little he removed— of candour for 
the much he left, ib. 

Hisopinionsoontroverted on the appli- 
cation of public money to rewards, v.283- 
287. 

on the proper title to public 

rewards, v. 287-290. 

on the means of inciting a vir- 
tuous ambition, v. 290-291. 

on the duty of public men to 

their party, v. 291-292. 

on ministers founding fortunes 

from their self-awarded salaries, v. 292- 
294. 

— on the profligacy of gratuitous 

public service, 294-297. Quotations, 
294-295. Members of Parliament dted 
as illustration against, 295. Greatest 
benefoctors of their race have acted gra- 
tuitously, 296-297. 

— on the necessity that power will 



draw the wealth of the country to itself 
V. 297-298. 

Burke— Edmund — ^His character as a states- 
man and as a writer— his East India BiU 
and Economy Bill, v. 298-300. 

His opinion on the application of the 

principle of competition to offieial services, 
T. 300-301. 

Reasons for writing the Defence of 

Economy against— his praise of Pecula- 
tion, V. 301. 

Commended for not declaring whether 

he was or wasnot theanthor of Junins,z.82. 

His reform in the payment of publio 

officers, iL 198-199. 

His remark, that giving up emolument 

shows profligacy, criticise^ ii. 464-465. 

Account of an interview with, z.564. 

Bentham's opinion oi, z. 267. 

Casually notioed or quoted, i. 250 ; ii. 

219,453n;iiL435,443n,591 n* ; iv.267, 
372, 379 nf, 383 n*; v. 268, 339; viu. 313, 
469 ; iz. 291 ; z. 255, 259, 510; zi. 50. 

Burlamaqui noticed, L150nt 341; iii. 158. 

Burleigh— The name of a fellow-student of 
Bentham, z. 40. 

Bum — Dr---(author of the Justice,) notioed 
or quoted, L 515; iv. 264 n; vi. 494 n. 

Bum's Justice— Illustration of Abbreviation 
from, iii. 595. 

Bumet— Bishop, noticed, i. 279 n; v. 120. 

History ot his own Times — Impres- 
sion on Bentham from the perusal of, in 
boyhood, z. 22. 

Bnroet*s Theory of the Earth— Perusal of, 
by Bentham in childhood, z. 12. 

Burning of the hand in felonies — ^Ezposition 
of the origin and application of, L 510-51 1 . 

a restorative of the competency 

of a witness, vii. 434-435. 

Burr — Col. Aaron — Bentham's account of, 
Z.482. 

His finei with Hamilton charac- 
terised, z. 432. 

Account 0^ by Dumont, z. 433. 

Letters from, with his impres- 
sions of the persons and society met by 
him in England, and his adventures in 
travelling, z. 434-437, 451-452, 466-467. 

Letter from, on the state of the 

Spanish Cortes, z. 438. 

Attempts of, on American inde- 
pendence, an iUustration of the impossi- 
bility of serving sinister interest in a 
democracy, iz. 100-101. 

noticed, iv. 469 ; viii. 515 ; iz. 

361 n. 

Burridge — ^The case of, cited, v. 141 n. 

Burrow — Sir James — noticed, v. 20. 

Burthen ofcosfr— Minimiiationof,ii. 1 12-1 1 4. • 

— of ezpenditure — should be home where 
benefit reaped, ii. 243-244. 

Burthens and benefits — General division of 
the law founded on, iz. 8. 
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BarthenB — Prindplo of tiie diflribiitiono^by 
the dTil code, iz. 21 -22. CoimteiiMurts it 
benefits, 21 . Aeoording to greateet-hap- 
pinese principle onl j imposed for prepon- 
derant benefit, ib. The benefit often 
oreriooked, ib. Imposing a bnrthen on 
one for the benefit of another, ereates a 
serrice, 22. Divided into pecuniary and 
non-pemmiary, ib. Contract and Coer- 
eion, ib. 

— to be deducted in estimating one's means, 
iLllO. 

Burton— Dr— noticed, z. 565. 

Bnrton—Mr— a solicitor, noticed, z. 16. 

Bnrton — J. H. — Notes and Elucidations by, 
iL 110, 196, 816, 851, 579, 589; iiL 2, 18, 
48, 72, 88, 86, 282, 278,852,608; ir. 171, 
452; ▼. 18, 24, 29, 49, 51, 105, 168, 175, 
188, 202, 265, 266, 888, 454, 588, 578; 
Ti. 122, 184, 178, 181, 226, 297, 304,818, 
814, 816, 884, 362, 404, 515, 517, 580, 
581, 567, 571, 573, 579, 581,584,585; 
▼ti. 22, 85,61,70, 74, 93,101-102, 178,182, 
187, 198, 196, 214, 221, 224, 284, 237, 
258, 257-258, 321, 883, 396, 419, 440, 580; 
iz. 8, 82, 98, 112, 151, 192, 199, 214,218, 
282, 285, 286, 252, 259, 262, 274, 290, 
294, 298, 801, 802, 809, 818, 823, 888, 
848, 858, 400, 408, 410, 417, 441, 465, 
548, 555, 560, 571, 588 ; iz. 97, 142, 407, 
409, 488, 469, 524, 625-626, 630, 649. 

Business — ^Arrangement of hours for, in 
LegiskliTe AswmUies, it 822-328. 

•^ Intellectual instruction aflbrds the best 
means of relazation from, viii 8-9. 

— The mind would be strengthened for, by 
the adoption of the Chrsstomathic system 
of education, TiiL 11-12. 

— Fisetitioas creatico ol^ by lawyers, tIL 
201-204. iS^ Intenst, sfaiister. 

— lCotion--eonsidered, viL 245-246. 
Busts as honorary rewajrds, ii. 219. 
Butchers— Fallacy of their ezebision from 

juries, TiL 61 n, 416. 
Butcher-meat — Plan foa presanring, in ice, 

z. 846-850. 
Bute— {John Stuart,) Eari of, making peace 

the g^ieat crime imputed to, ii. 555. 
Butler-^Cauudefr— noticed, z. 250-251, 524. 
Bnzton— Visit to, by Bentham ia his youth, 

Z.46. 



Cabell V. Vaughan— Case of,cited,Tli. 190 n*. 

Cabinet— The British— Increase of the num- 
ber of members of, since the eighteenth 
oentury, iz. 217-218 a. 

InflncBce o^ ftiTOured by non-atten- 
dance of Members of Parliament, iii. 
500-502. 

&e Ministry. 



CafloihiiiBiB 01 Ifliit of its eonnezion with 
the Penal Code, iiL 171. 

— an improper ground ibr ezdusion of a 
witness, vi. 106; Tii. 428-427. Catho- 
lies, 424. Quakers, 425. Persons ez- 
oommnnieated, ib. Antipathy the real 
cause of sneh ezohision, 426-427* 

Cadis maanert— The, of 1820— Obsarva- 
tions on Henaosa's Yfaidieation of Delay 
of Justice in the case o^ viiL 474-482. 

oharaoteriaed, viiL 470-471. 

Caducity. 8u Sopcrainuation. 

C b sa r raised the pay of ofiioers to gain 
partisans, iz. 378 n. 

Cslamity — Institution of a Minister for 
protecting the public against, by the 
Ccmstitutional Code, iz. 439-441. 

— Judicial measures for preyention o( it 
39-40. 

Calamitieo— The losses by, which should be 
reftinded by Uie State, i. 387. 

— Semi-publio ofllsnces operating throu|^ 
L 100, 115 n. 

— Physical — List of, iiL 168. 

— SerViees of statistical information as to, 
iz.627. 

CalsB The case of, noticed, L 448; tIL 17. 

Calatrava — His enlc^um of Bentham in the 
Spanish Cortes, riU. 554. 

Calculation — ^Howthr employed by oflbiden 
in balancing crimes and punidimentsiy L 
402. 

Caledonian Canal— The, as an illustration 
of an effort by Govemment to increase 
national wealth, iiL 41 n*. 

Calendars for preserving a record of the 
senriees of judges — Plan fSor, in Constita- 
tional Code, iz. 526-527. 

Calendar— Periodical Amendment, for giv- 
ing a Tiew of the legislatiTs operations of 
the Legislature, in the Constitutional 
Code, iz. 486. 

Call of the House. Nature and effect of, iL 
825. 

a partial and inefficacious re- 
medy for non-attendance, iiL 508, 509, 51 0. 

Calumny — Considerations as to whether a 
preventiTO to, may be established oen- 
sistenUy with the liberty of the press, iL 
516. 

— Satisfoction for injury by, L 875-876. 

— Without publicity, judges would be a 
prey to, vi. 855. 

— Character-evidence gives an opening for, 
viL57. 

— Oath of, vL 822, 828. 
Cambridge— Letter on the state of, z. 488. 

— Oaths at, corruption of national morals 
and understanding from, v. 213-219. 

— and Ozford — Difference in the respective 
ConstitutioBS of^ and the historical cause, 
V. 215. 

Cambridge — Ovren- Notice of, z. 182, 285. 
Cambronero — Notice of, z. 500. 
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CauB<bii—(ClutrlM Pratt, E«ri) BBtiaato o^ 
and oompftriMm with Mansfldd. z. 119- 
120. 

— Aoeonnt o^ as a Tiaiter at Bowood, z. 
104, 107, 111, 112, lis, 118, 119. 

— The aathor's intercounewMi^atBowood, 
L 249-260. 

— Hk opinion on the PrindplM of Mofala 
and Legislation, i. 252. 

— His penonaleondnet to tiio antiur, L 268. 

— His obeenration about a fMrty-dajs* tjr* 
annj, ix. 891 n. 

— Fragment on GoTenuneni attributed to, 
i. 240 * z. 82. 

~ Hostility of, to Law Reform, i. 241-242. 

— ConfesBing to a Ull of exceptions, tL 
418. 

— His ooofliet with Lord Ifaorfleld, tL 
146-148, 684. 

— notioed, L 248; ii. 209-210 n; t. 89, 
116, 143 n, 218, 816, 842, 868 ; ri. 492; 
X. 64, 97, 567 ; xi. 68. 

Camden's Britannia — Bentham's leminis- 
eences of reading, in his boyhood, z. 21. 

Campbell— Dr. His imperfeet deibition of 
BhetoEie, TiiL 98 n. 

Instance of scantiness in his Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric, TilL 271-272 n. 

Campbefl— Sir Day. Oronmstanees of the 
resignation of, noticed, iiL 878 n. 

Gampbell-— lir, contractor for the custody 
of prisoners in the Hoiks, xL 117. 

Campbell v. Hall, the Grenada case, cited, 
ir. 266-269. 

Campe— J. C, made dtiien of Franet, z. 
281. 

Ckn, and cannot — Evil elfocts of the use o^ 
in dedantioDS as to laws; proposal to 
sabstitnte tmgkt and ought net, ii 495, 
499, 600, 610, 612, 524, 680. 

Canada. How for it is supposed to ba a 
good field for tranqilanting English laws 
to, i 171-172. 

Caaals—UtilUy o( iii 67. 

— under the sipeiintendance of tin In- 
terior Communication BOnister by the 
Constitutional Code, iz. 441. 

Candidates for office — Method of asoertain- 

lig the qaalificstions of, by Constitntional 

Code, ix. 271-288. 
Candour— Want of. Libel iiforred from, in 

English practice, t. 110. 
Gann&I^Eliabeth— Case oi, quoted, t. 81, 

621 ; tL 804-806; Tfi. 87, 670 n. 
Qyinlng — George — Notice o^ as a student 

at03dbid,x.221. 
talking of the conduct of the war 

department as a matter to be acoosuao- 

dated to Lord Castlerea^'s feeHngs, t. 

148 n. 
His dictum ^^infoanynmBtrestsome- 

wfasre," criticised, it 429. 
noticed, y. 801, 816 ; x. 468, 483, 

631, 534, 670, 568. 



Cannon eompared with rockets as an instru^ 
ment of destruction, ix. 849-860 n. 

Ouion Law, as a clasrifiration of Law, oon* 
sidered, ifi. 168. 

Canoniphantic exereise— The, hi schools, 
ezplahied, TiiL 46. 

Canonisation of Saints — Practice eonnected 
with, iL 220. 

Ci^acity — Indications of, for public em- 
ployment, how elicited, ii. 196. 

Q^iiss — ^Absoonding after a writ of, yiL 
60 n». 

CapitaK-Deflnition of, iii. 86 n. 

— Employment of, in the manner most eon- 
dncire to wealth, iiL 68-69. Land the 
most adrantageons, but only so when 
nothing done for its encouragement, ib. 
Mannfootures sold in the coutry, nezt, 
69. Those sfdd abroad, nezt, fo. Carry- 
ing trade, last, ib. The scale, Adam 
Smith's, ib. 

— How diminished by tazes, Iii. 76. 

— Eflbct of national loans, and their re- 
payment, on, iiL 76. 

— AdTantages of large, iiL 79. 

— National— EffMt of employing tazes m 
liquidating debt on the, iii. 80-82. 

— Bounties a oompulsory increase €i, iii. 
67-68. 

— DiTersion of from one subject to another 
— mistaken notions as to erils from,iL 
649-660. 

'-' Pndiibition to dispose of property by 
will impedes the aoonmahttion of, L 888. 

— Accumulation o^ noorished by the un- 
limited right of testating, ri. 681 n. 

— How H may find its way to a barbarous 
country when life and property are made 
secure, riii. 697-698. 

— The usury laws prsTCot aocnmalation 
of, by suppressing projects, iiL 20-29, 47- 
60. 

— The usury laws tend to reduce, IiL 47. 

— Effect of machinery on the enq>loyment 
of, on labour, IiL 89. . 

— The quantity of produotiYe labour that 
can be employed, or trade carried on in 
any direction, dependent on the amount 
of, iiL 43, 64, 79. 

— Licome resolved into, through the in- 
strumentality of taxation, iiL 44. 

— Advantage of ezportatUm of; to persons 
of fixed income, IiL 62 n. 

— Relative amount €i, to that of laboor, 
fixes waffes, iii. 61. 

— should be employable in trade, without 
producing the responsibility of partner- 
ship, iiL 48. 

— Inereasesofthe mass oi; with relation to 
the amount of money and commodities^ 
iiL 69-70. 

— Inquiry into the profits o^ when em- 
ployed in agricuHun, x. 878-874. 

— Trade the chUd of, iv. 4, 11. 
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Capital— Pn>ftttble industry limited bj the 
amount of, ii. 547. 

— Limitation of prodnction by — Impor- 
tanoe of the aphoriam, iiL 295. 

— National Advantage to, of the project 
of oonTorsion of stodL into Annnity notes, 
iii. 132-133. 

— Effect of a general eqoaliattion of pro- 
perty npon, i. 360. 

— How a Johit stock for a Junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacific would become a safe 
inTcstment for, ii. 568-570. 

Capital Ponishment — Inefficiency of, eren 
in the way of example, in comparison 
with the Penitentiajry system. It. 244. 

— — Reasons for the former frequency of, 
in England, t. 534. 

discussed, i. 441-450. Division into 

simple and afflictiTe, 441-444. Merits 
examined, 444-450. See Death-punish- 
ment. 

laid on because criminals escape 

through quibbles, TiL 453. 

casually noticed, vii. 44, 58, 67. 

See Death-punishment. 

Capitalists — ^would suffer less than labourers 
by a general partition of proper^, iii. 608. 

— frequently profit by new inyentions, when 
artisans suffer, Tiii. 576. 

Caprice — ^Legal maxims dictated by,L 6-7 n*. 

Caprices — Popular, against punishments, L 
411-413. 

Capture. Reasons why it should be in the 
general case confined to articles in the 
hands of the GJoTemment of the enemy, 
ix. 381-382. Exception in places taken 
by assault, and the reasons, 382. 

Caraccas — llie ; Bentham's proposal to 
emigrate to, x. 457-458. 

Card-playing — Innocent and pernicious re- 
sort to, ii. 255. 

Carew — Sir Reginald Pole — A letter from, 
to Bentham, on Mr Adam and the Panop- 
ticon, X. 252-253. 

Correspondence with, on his fin- 
ancial opinions, and proposal to publidi 
them aloDg with a comment by Bentham, 
X. 323-329. 

Letters from, x. 259. 

Letter to, x. 414-415. 

noticed, x. 263. 

Carew — ^Thomas. His motion for Annual 
Parliaments, iii. 455-456 n. 

Carlildtf— Swedish Envoy to France, noticed, 
X.817. 

Carlisle — Richard — Letter to, on his im- 
prisonment, X. 527-528. 

Carmarthen — Marquis of. A school-fellow of 
Bentham's, X. 31. 

Carmer — ^Von — Attempt of, at codification, 
U. 229. 

Gamot— noticed, x. 485. 

Caroline— Queen. Allusion to the trial of, 
ii.l36. 



Caroline — Qjueen. The case of, commented 
on, X. 474. 

Carr against Hood and Siarpe — ^The case 
of, dted, T. 162 n. 

Carr— Lady. Notice of; as a visiter at Bo- 
wood, x. 117. 

Carriage — Diminution of expense of, as a 
means of augmenting tiie effioacyof laboor, 
iiL 67. 

Carrington — ^Lord — ^Mention of, x. 106. 

Carrying Trade — ^The least advantageous 
employment of capital, iiL 69. 

Carter— Sir John — ^Mention of, xL 120. 

Cartwright — ^Mi^or — Correspondence with, 
as to the complaints by settlers in New 
South Wales of abuses by the Govern- 
ment, X. 463-466. 

urges Bentham to allow himself to 

be made one of the Committee of Guard- 
ians of Constitutional Reform, x. 522-5291 

Letters fh>m, x. 507-508, 537. 

Letter to, X. 525. 

Notices of, iii. 469, 481 n ; iv. 567 ; 

viii. 470; x. 490, 522, 563. 

Carysfort— Lord, noticed, x. 170. 

Cases — Utility of, as a groundwork for sta- 
tutes, viL 310 n. 

Cases of nouns — Nature of, viiL 345-346. 
For expressing relation, 345. External 
mode by a separate word— internal, by an 
alteration, ib. Latter more convenient 
as it may be uniform — evil of varieties of 
declension, 346. 

Cass— Sir John— a connexion of the Bent- 
ham fiunily, X. 1. 

Cassini — Trigonometrical Chart of, noticed, 
V. 429. 

Castellar— Don. A visiter of Bentham's, x. 
446. 

Castellux — Chevalier de — Correspondence 
of, with Bentham, x. 87. 

Castes in India — Effects of, in narrowing the 
field of competition, iL 227. 

Castle — ^That a man's house is his — ^The 
saying criticised, iL 511 n. 

Castlereagh — (Robert Stewart, Lord, Mar- 
quis of Londonderry) — Allusion to the 
death o^ ii. 41. 

— noticed, ii. 441, 443; iiL 443; v. 108, 
143 n, 315, 372 ; x. 531. 

Casual eridence — Value of, considered, vL 
173. 

Casually-written evidence— Analysis o^ vL 
164-165; vii. 121-126. Applies to letters 
and memoranda, 121. CSiaracteristie 
fhiud of, ib. When, and under what pre- 
cautions to be admitted, 122. Not to be 
admitted in place of interrogation of 
witness when that can be got, ib. Case 
of a party demanding the script of ano- 
ther, 123-124. OfaputyoflMnghisown, 
124. Precautionary regulations, 125. 

Testimonial in some rejects in- 
ferior to, viL 126. 
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GMaaUj-WTiUen eTidence— Aatlieiktie»tioii 
in (h0 case of, tu. 180-181. 

its ehance of superiority to oral, 

firom nearness .to the oTent, tIL 138. 

— — — Real endenoe transmitted through, 
TiL 152-154. 

Casnist — ^Definition of a, iL 261. 

Cats— Bentham's fondness for, xL 80-81. 

Catanomothetio . Judicature, (yii. Legisla- 
tive,) — Position of, as a branch of Ethics, 
in the Encyclopedical Sketch of Art and 
Science, Tiii. 95. 

Catastatico-chrestic Physinrgics, or Tech- 
nology — ^Position of, in the Encyclopedi- 
cal ^etoh of Art and Science, Tiii. 88. 

Catechism of Parliamentary Reform— or 
outline in the form of question and answer, 
Ui. 539-552. 

Introduction to, iiL 435-538. 

Categorical— the proper form of enactiye 
propositions, iii. 277 n. 

Categories — ^The, of the Aristotelians — 
Commentary on, yiii. 234-236. 

Catherine II. of Russia — CiTilizing efforts 
of, i. 568, 569, 571. 

SkilAilness displayed in her ma- 
nagement of national prejudices, L 182. 

Her publication of rewinds, iL 204. 

Her exemption of the nobles tnm 

corporal punishment, iL 196. 

Moral effect of her submitting to 

inoculation, L 564. 

Her reform as to prizes, ii. 537. 

Her scale of ra^ animadverted on, 

ii. 191, 194. 

Her scale of ranks, and its mili- 
tary principle : a few fftod effects, and 
many bad from, ix. 300. 

The strength of the Government 

of discussed, in the letters of Anti-Ma- 
chiavel against the severance of Denmark 
from Russia, x. 201-21 1 . 

Notice of a progress by, through her 

dominions, x. 170-171. 

Casual notices o^ iv. 317; ix. 133; 

z. 214, 524; xi. 97. 

Notices of, by Dumont, x. 409-41 0. 

Catholics — Roman; Sensibility of, with re- 
gard to religion, L 174. 

Restrictions on, i. 437. 

Treatment of testimony of, by Eng- 

lidi law, viL 424. 

Providing for the religious obser- 
vances of, in prisons, iv. 24, 176 n. 

• Absence of religious instruction for, 

in the penal colonies, i. 494. 

Fallacy of the identity of denomina- 
tion on which they are persecuted, iL 417. 

Cruelty of— The term examined as an 

instance of the flEiUaoy of sweeping classi- 
fication, iL 440-441. 

.— — and Dissenters — Project for the 
onion 0^ for the promotion of religious 
Ubcnrty, z. 592-594. 
Vol. XI. 



Catholics of Ireland — ^Finessing of Govern- 
ment as to relief of, iii. 619-620. 

Catholic Association — Bentham subscribes^ 
to, and expresses his opinion about, x. 
544. 

Catholic Church— DoctrinAS of, as to 8i> 
mony, ii. 248. 

Catiiolic Claimfr— Letter to Sir J. C. Hob- 
house on the, X. 523-525. 

Catholic countries— Saints' days in, produo* 
tive of idleness, iii. 68. 

Catholic religion — Exercise of would be 
prevented, by judicial disclosures of con- 
fession, vi. 98, 99; vlL 367. 

Catholic relief— George III.'s resistance to, 
on the ground of hS oath, v. 193, 208. 

Caulfield— James. See Charlemont — Earl 
ot 

Causation — Idea of, involved in those of 
action and passion, viiL 200. 

Cause — as generally used, the name of a 
fictitious entity, viii. 130. 

Cause and Effect — Relation between, vi. 
237. 

Evidence from, in the deducing of 

prior events from posterior, and viee terw, 
vii. 62-64. 

Fictitious entities appertaining 

to relation as between, viiL 206-21 0. Mo- 
tion involved in the idea of causation, 
206-208. Motions analysed, ib. Greneral 
division into productive and unproductive, 

208. Ambiguitv of the word cause — an 
operation, and w author of it, ib. Con- 
fosion in the term, ^ The cause is always 
proportioned to its effect," ib. Use of the 
preposition the before cause, work, effect, 
&o., tends to confusion — ^used when Acre 
is an unknown multitude of causes, 208- 

209. No causes in operation without 
circumstances promotive or obstructive, 
209. Hence folse or imperfect conclu- 
sions in science, ib. Considerations as to 
the degree of security for accuracy in the 
different sciences, ib. Peculiar difficulty 
in Politics, and other branches of Ethics, 
from the sources of illusion, 209-210. The 
Aristotelian arrangement of material, for- 
mal, efficient, and final causes explained, 
210. 

Sciences involving the relation of, 

belong to the more abstruse branches of 
education, viii. 26. 

Cause and obstacle confounded, in the sup- 
port of abuseft— a form of fallacy, iL 466- 
469. 

Cause— « term improperly applied to a suit, 
ii. 33. 

Causes in Courts of Justice — Considerations 
as to an undeviating order of precedence 
for, iv. 322. 

What constitutes importance in, 

ir. 347. 

Appropriation of different sorts 

D* 
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«(^ to diDsTCAt eo«rtf^couidfr«dy rii. 289- 

290. 
CMfes in Coarto of Jiifti«»— Bandying of, 

from oonrt to court, tH. 236-289. 

8u suits. 

Camam cdebm quoted, yii. 75 n. 
Average duration of, vii. 51 n. 

— — Minate silting of transaotions in, vii. 
467. 

Want of interest in, from OTerything 

being reduced to form, vi. 441. 

Freqnenoyof oontradictorjtestimony 

in, 71.499. 

Cautionary instructions Aht the use of the 
Judge in weij^iing eyidenoe, yi. 151-175 ; 
Tii. 56S-598. Propriety of such instruc- 
tions instead of unbending rales, ri. 151- 
152; TiL 568-567. Considerations in 
wei^iing eyidenoe, vi 158-155. Impro- 
bability as a cause of suspicion, 158-154. 
Intereet, 154-156; yH. 567-578. Pecu- 
niary interest in particular, yi. 156-160 ; 
TiL 578-575. Effect of situations in life 
on eyidence, yi. 160-164 ; yii. 575-577. 
Interest fh>m the sexual connexions, yii. 
577-581. Interest from situation ydth 
req>ect to the suit, 581-584. From Im- 
prebity, 585-591. Cautions as to casually 
written eWdenoe, yi. 164-165. Hearsay, 
165. Eyidence collected, not in the best 
mode, 165-166. Scale of trustworthiness, 
167-168. What is the best eyidence, 168- 
169. Sorutinizing--eireetofit,169. Writ- 
ten and oral eyidence compared, 170-171. 
Original and transeriptitious, 171-174. 
Primary compared with hearsay, 172. 
Preappointed compared yrith casual, 178. 
Official compared with unofficial, ib. 
Scale of trustworthiness according to 
English law, 175. See Instructions. 

Cautiousness, prudence, &c., as designatiye 
of motives, L 204. 

Cavalry as a branch of the defonsiye force — 
The various species of, ix. 849. 

— See Dragoons. 

Cave's lives of the Apostles — Perusal of, by 
Bentham, in childhood, x. 12. 

Celibacy— no evil in the case of idle con- 
sumers, iii 74. 

— of the Catholic clergy noticed, L 549. 

— forced — Circumstances producing, i, 544. 
Cells — ^Use ol^ in prisons, considered, iv. 10- 

11. 

— Plan and use of, for Panoptioon Inspec- 
tion-house, iv. 41-47. Farther particulars 
and alterations, 67-76. 

— Double, in Panopticon, to mitigate ab- 
stract solitude, iv. 71-76. 

Censor of law distinguished tmm expositor, 

i.229. 
Censorial Amotion of the Public-opinion 

Tribunal, ix. 158. 
Censorship of the press — Evils of, i. 588, 

575. I 



Censua— Sug g es ti ons as to the bestmwi 

of taking the, x. 851-856. 
Central Criminal Court — Money paid for 

admission to, vL 882 n ^. 

Shorthand writer in, vL 414 n. 

Ceremony of an oath, vL 809. See Oath. 
Cemichef— Count, noticed, x. 1 1 1. 
Certainty — ^Nature of the quality o^ as a 

fictitious entity, viii. 211. 
— - of punishment — BflSMt of, L 401-402. 

— or uncertainly, in the measurement of 
pleasure or pain, i. 16. 

— and uncertainty, as implied to evidence, 
defined, viL 78, 79. 

Certificate — Yote-maUng. ProvisioBS as to, 
and form of, in Badical Reform Bill, ilL 
564-565. 

-<- official— Authentication by, viL 178. 

Certiorari— Nature of writ of, it 108. 

— Origin and operation of, iii 881 n. 

— Proceedings by Justices quashed on, vii. 
814 n. 

— The mischievous uses of, v. 529. 
Cessio Bonorum in Scotland, vL 181-189L 
Cestuy que trust — Criticism on the expne- 

don, i. 106 n*. 
Unintelligibility of the tern, it 

85n. 
Cette— visited by Bentiiam on his way to 

Russia, X. 150. 
Ceylon — Letter ttom Sir Alexander J<dm- 

ston on the introduction and practice of 

Jury Trial in, VL 185-188. 
ChaUlet— M., a wine-merchaai— Notice of, 

X. 181-182. 
Chain of evidence — The ordinary meaning 

of, distinguished ttian the author's^ viL 

65 n. 

— of presumptions in evidence, weakened 
by length, vii. 65. 

CSisJns of principal and evidentiary foots, 

vii. 2. 
CSiallenge — maltifde of authentic writings, 

vii. 184. 
Challenging of Jurore — ^Prindple of, and 

reason iriiy not to be extended to Qnasi 

Jury, ii. 144-145. 

— in schools — System ^, recommended, iv. 
63. 

— in schools— Emulation encouraged by, IL 
198. 

Chambers — I^Mpslative. Upper. Letter to 
citiiens of France against, iv. 419-450L 
See Peers. 

— Two— Division of legislative bodies into^ 
considered, ii. 807-810. 

Chambers — ^Ephraim, noticed, viiL 74, 99. 
Champerty— Hardship and injustice of the 
law as to, iiL 19-20. 

— casually noticed, vii 876. 

Chance— Application of, to the choice of 
subjects of examination of candidates, as 
a means of testing average qualifications 
over a wide field, ix. 279-282. 
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rimmff AppHwitfda o^ U the aU#tMn*of 
benefits too mlnote fn dietribntioii, ud 
oflmrdeiie, is. 282-283. 

— Instftnces ef Jury reCunuif Terdiet to, 
▼i226n». 

ChMicellw— -The term» an Ulostntion ef bar- 
bftronB nomenclfttnre, Tiii 71 n. 

*— The Lord — Ori^ and progress of the 
Tarions jorisdiotions ot, T. 482 ; tL 422- 
42$ ; YiL 294-295. 

— Sketch of a, Ti. 137. 

'— Issue directed by the, tL 40, 71, 463 nf, 
488. 

— The daties of, too Biiich for one man pre- 
0er?iBg his health, and therefore neglect- 
ed and abused, ix. 619-620. 

— The emoluments of, compared with the 
attendance and duties, T. 378-382. Lord 
Eldon's defence on the subject examined, 
ib. 

— The emoluments of, from bankruptcy 
business, t. 696-696 n ; tL 42 n. 

— AnimadTersions on the practice of his 
being a political partisan, iii. 493. 

•— Evil eflbct of his baTing a seat in the 
House of Lords, iv. 380-381. 

— abaddepo8itai7ofpatronage,T. 346,426. 
Caiaacery— Court of— Delays in, ju. 216- 

221 ^-BiU in Equity, 216-217. Three 
warrants for attendance on masters, in- 
stead of one, 217. SecrecT of master's 
office, 218^-<k>untenanced by the supe- 
rior judges v^ Chancery, 217-218. 

— - — Examination of witnesses in cases 
before, tL 487. 

Gilbert's reason why the proceedings 

o^ are not of record, Ti. 186. 

Profligacy of practice in, iL 48-49. 

The maniiiMt superiority of, when 

not in commission^ but under a single 
judge, ▼. 18. 

On the proposed absorption of the 

Vice-Chancellor's and Roll's Court in the, 
T. 663-663. 

Abuses in, as to fees of masters, &c; 

their existence at Lord Eldon's accession, 
and increase under him, t. 349-370. 
History of Lord Erskine's order, and Lord 
Eldon's conduct regarding it, 361-367. 
Mr Lowe's euMsure, 367-369. SaUsburr's 
case, 369-362. The abuse legalised by 
act of Parliament, 362-364. The term 
Swindling applied to fees for fictitious at- 
tendances, 364-367. The abuse compared 
to ship-money, 367. Its danger tested by 
its application to ether departments, 367- 
368. A partnecship for plunder, 368- 
869. Diqmising power, 369-370. 

Letter to Sir Franas Burdett on de- 
lays in, and the proposed appointment of 
an additional judge, x. 460-461. 

Anears in— Proposal for diroosing 

ei; by a Despatch Court. Ses Equity 
Despatch Court. 



Chancery— Wards of->Praetiee as te, eriti- 

cifled,iil 386-387 n. 
Chancery—- Masters in— Origin and duties 

ot, Ti. 423. 
Change— The dread o( as expressed in the 

argument against innoTation; its causes, 

ii. 418-419. 

— cannot take place without being accom- 
panied by motion, TiiL 142. 

— always produces inconTcnience, and 
must be justified by the remoTal of 
greater, t. 170. 

— How far the horror of, interferes with 
improTements in the army and naTy, ix« 
407. 

Chapel of Panoptioonr— Plan and construc- 
tion oi, It. 43. 

— Proper nature of, for a Panopticon Peni- 
tentiary House, ir. 76, 78-79. 

Chapelier — H, on the Parliament of Bret- 
any. It. 376 n. 

Notice of, X. 287. 

Chaplaina— of lords mayor and of judges 
who are Peers— Proposal that oatiis be 
admiMstered by, tL 320 n. 

Chapman— SophiL Case of cited, ix. 649- 
660. 

Chapp^— The Abb^. Anecdote of; i. 439. 

Chtfacter of off'ender as infinencing extent 
of ahurm in case of crime, i. 77-80. De« 
rived from the symptoms of tiie ofi^nce, 
77. Kind exhibited where weakness op^ 
roeasedyib. Where distress agnaTated,iD. 
Where respect to superiors aisrenrded, 
77-78. Gratuitous cruelty, 78. Preme- 
ditation, ib. Conspiracy, ib. Violation 
of confidence, ib. Falsehood, 78. Grounds 
of extenuation, 79-80. 

— of official persons — Propriety of sanc- 
tioning inquiries into, ii. 423-427. 

— The tincture it receiyes from occupation, 
iT. 387. 

— National— Revolutions that have taken 
place in, alluded to, L 177. 

— Good or bad. Practice of inferring ex- 
clusively from individual actions, L 487- 
489. 

— Bad, as an imputation employed in de- 
bate, iL 416. 

— Oflbnces against-&tisfkction as appli- 
cable to, i. 876. 

— Punishment by loss of, L 466. Ses Mo- 
ral Sanction. 

— EfflBct of regard for, in flavour of truth 
of tastimcny, vi 169. 

— of an accused person, how for evidence, 
vii. 66-60. Difficulties attending the con- 
sideration, 67. Tediousness of inquiry, 
ib. Opens a door for calumny, ib. Kules 
— no such evidence without power to 
Judge to allow time for counter-inquiry; 
Ifanitation on the evidence of bad charac- 
ter, Ac, 68-60. Should be registered, 69. 
List of foots for registiation, 69-60. 
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CSiftneter of a witness— Rnlei for ftdmis- 
sion of eyidenoe for or against^ tU. 60. 

— of a witness— Offences which affect the^ 
60-61. 

— of a witness should not be ground of ex- 
dnsion, Ti. 106. See Improbity. 

Gharaoter-evidence— defects it is liable to 
in criminal oases, yi. 378 n. 

Reoonrse to, to be aToided, iL 59-60. 

In what cases to be reoei?ed, iL 61- 

62. 

Suits involying, reckoned complex, 

ti. 81. 

C^aracteristicalness as a property of pun- 
ishment, i. 403-404. 

Charge necessary to support interrogatory 
in bill in Equity, ii. 49 ; yi. 483-484. 

Charge d' Affairs — Rank of, as a diplomatic 
minister, ix. 228. 

Charity — ^Voluntary. How the aberrations 
of, may be rectified by a good system of 
Pauper management, yiii. 428-430. 

— Voluntary— Effect o^ examined, i. 315- 
316. 

— Procuring justice to the indigent an im- 
portant exercise of, yii. 376. 

— Evils of misdirected, ti. 211. * 

— Extent of, in England, i. 562. 

— Proper direction of, i. 563. 
Charity-Inquiry Commission — Operations of 

the, examined, y. 608. 
Charity schools— Information on fiuctua- 

tions in the expense of clothing, deriyed 

flfom, X. 377-378. 
Charlemont, (James Caulfield earl of.) The 

Liberal interest in Ireland betrayed by, 

i. 251. 

— His treachery in the breaking up of 
the Irish Volunteer Association, iu. 618- 
620. 

— casually noticed, x. 1^. 

Charles I. — Reign of, characterized, ti. 444. 
Author's early feeUngs regarding, i. 

268-269 n. 
Condemnation of, considered as an 

act of the Pubtic-opinion Tribunal, yiiL 

562. 
Notices ot, iy. 288 n, 367, 368 ; yiti. 

557 ; X. 495. 
Charles II. — ^Reign of, characterized, iL 444. 
His attacks on the corporations, i. 

483. 
The shutting of the Exchequer by, 

commented on, y. 286 n. 
His intrigues yrith France noticed, 

ti. 245. 

Bribery of, by France, noticed, i. 549. 

His sale of Dunkirk, ti. 537. 

called by the Church a most religious 

king, ix. 133. 
Casual notices of, y. 453; ix. ^91, 

293. 
Charlotte— The Prinoess— Notice of; x. 472. 
Charter by a monarch to his people — Con- 



siderations as io the efiloaey of, as a Mcm* 
rity against misrule, yiu. 575. 
Charters — ^Restriotiye--^ow benefieial in 
bad goyexnments, ix. 122-123. 

— to colonies. The nature ci, examined, 
iy. 258-263. Shown that a charter con- 
taining legislatiye powers is illegal, 258- 
261. Churter presumes giyer and re* 
ceiyer, and not appUcable to ordinances 
for a colonyafter itis constituted,261-263. 

Charteris — Colonel, noticed, iy. 373. 

Chase — Right of Considerations rsgard- 
ing, i. 829-330. 

Chatelet — Due de, noticed, x. 216. 

Chatham— WilUam first Earl of. fi^ Pitt 

Chatham — The second Earl of. Account 4^ 
as a yisiter at Bowood, x. 100, 104, 105. 

noticed, y. 315 n ; x. 296. 

ChauyeUn— M., noticed, x. 282, 316. 

Chauyet — M., noticed, x. 305. 

Cheats — ^PubUcity to the machinatioos c€, 
recommended, i. 554. 

Cheating at play— Guarding the pnblie 
against, i. 553. 

Checks on judge of appellate judicatory, and 
their difference from those in the immedi- 
ate, ti. 167-168. 

— on judges — manner in which they an 
professed to be constituted, yiL 324. 

See Pubtic-opinion Tribunal. 

Chelsea Hospital— Costliness and yraste in, 
ix. 376. 

The propriety of the institution con- 
sidered, ti. 219. 

Chemico-mechanical source of motio^ from 
the descent of water, examined, yiiL 132- 
133. 

Chemisist. Substitution of the term Idio- 
soopic Anthropurgics for, in the Encyclo- 
pedical Sacetch of Art and Science, yiiL 
87. 

— Clumsiness of the old system of signs 
adopted in, yiiL 167. 

— The doubt whether it belongs to Natural 
PhUosophy or Natural History, an iUns- 
tration of defectiye nomenclature, yiti. 70. 

— Bfineral, Vegetable and Animal— defined 
and located in the Chrestomathie system 
of instruction, yiiL 31-82. 

— Habits of intellectual order a necevarj 
foundation for the study of, yiti. 12. 

— The bearing of, on the ordinary ooncemfl 
oflife,ytii.24. 

— Bentham's early fondness for, x. 47, 84, 
92. 

— Proficiency of the French in the sdenoe 
of, compared with their deficiency in 
legislation, ti. 521-522. 

— Professorship of, in central towns, iL 257. 
•Chester diyision of the Welsh circuits— De- 
lays in, tti. 220-221. 

— Visit to, by Bentham in his youth, x. 46. 
Chesterfield-HtPhtiip Stanhope, fifth Eari 

of) — Anecdote of, x. 94. 
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CkeiteHlaM — (Philip Dormer Stanliope, 
foarth Earl of) — His opinion of ihe 
Honse of Lords, t. 186. 

Chicane— If a/d /de challenge of anthentio 
docnments prompted by, tIL 184. 

Chicaneries about notice in English prao- 

. tice, Tii. 249-255. ^Bm Notice. 

Child — Administering an oath to,Tii.428-429. 

— Interest of, as aill^ting evidence regard- 
ing parent, yi. 161 ; Tii. 576. 

— 6>ndition of a-rForfeitore of, as a pan- 
ishment, L 471-472. How fiur it can be 
aocompUshed, 472-473. 

Child-nnrsing as abranch of Panper manage- 
ment, TiiL 391. 

Children — Gnardianship of. Principles of 
the aril Code regarding, i. 347-348. 

— Their minds enfeebled bj the conyersa- 
tioa of servants and other uneducated 
persons, riii. 12. 

— How fiur the cost of supporting, is to be 
deducted in estimating income for judicial 
purposes, iL 110. 

— Extent of their reliance on testimony, 
ri.241. 

^- Labour and difficulty of invention prompts 
to tell truth, Yi, 263. 

— Position of, an answer to the fallacy 
that all men are bom equal, ii. 499. 

— Apportionmentof suocenion among4.335. 

— of the labouring classes— Suggestions for 
arrangements in connexion with the Poor- 
law, for advantageously boarding and 
rearing them, viii. 421-424. 

— Personal superintendence of, by parents, 
saved by the Chrestomathic system of 
instruction, viii 1,3-1 4. 

— Interest of, in the perpetuity of marriage, 
i. 354-355. 

^- Limitation of the power of parents over, 
in respect to marriage, i. 356. 

^-Difficulty of a<yustinga system of parochial 
relief to the number of in a fiunily, illus- 
trated in PiU's Poor Bill, viii. 444-446. 

— Guardianship of, and religion of parents 
with reference to it, iii. 386. 

— Responsibility of parents for, in regard 
to reparation for ofl&noes, L 385-386. 

— Means of laying up provision for, among 
the working cUsson, viiL 409-417. Sm 
Frugality Banks. 

— Principles of the Gril Code regarding 
Parents and, L 348-349. 

Chiltem hundreds — ^Vacation of seat by 

stewardship of, criticised, iii. 590-591. 
China— Corporal punishment in, i. 414-415. 

— Dumont's account of the influence of the 
Jesuits in, X. 406, 409-410. 

— East India Company's mark held evi- 
dence of contents dT packages in, iii. 
146 nt. 

— Systematic politeness in, i. 562. 

— How oath administered to native> of, 
vii. 424 n*, 427. 



China-Jugglers of, alluded to^ vii. 94. 

— Manufacture and sale of arms in, in the 
hands of the Tartars, L 55. 

Chinese argument — ^Fallacy of ^The vris- 
dom of our ancestors" characterised as, 
n. 398. 

Chinese — Inconvenience of the signs of 
discourse of the, viii. 227. 

— Peculiarityasteoaths among the, ri. 309. 
Chivalry — Connexion of duelling with the 

system of, L 378 n t> 

Choice of Punishments, 1*516-517. 

Choiseul — Duke de, noticed, x. 152. 

Choiseul— Count de, noticed, x. 125-1^, 
152. 

Qioristosoopic Somatology — a term appli#l 
to sciences involving the predicaments of 
place, motion, time, number, figure, and 
quantity, viii. 285-288. 

Chorography — a science involving the pre- 
dicament of place, viii. 286. 

Chbxstomathia, being a eolUoHon of papers 
explanatory of the detian of am Inetitution 
proposed toheeeton fitot under the navte 
of the Ckrettomatkio Day SAool, for the 
extension of the new system of instruction 
to the higher biancbes of learning for the 
use of the middling and higher ranka of 
life, viii 1-191. 

— Notice concerning the composition and 
purport of, iv. 530, 532. 

— Editor's Introduction te, riii n-iii. 

— First Prefttce to First Edition of, riii 5. 
— - Second Preface to First Edition of, viii. 

5-7. 

— Notice concerning, by the Lancastrian 
Instruction Society of Paris, iv. 533. 

Chrestomathic— Etymology and application 
of the word, viii. 8. 

Chrestomathic proposal for erecting by sub- 
scription, and carrying on, a day school 
for the extension of tlhe new system of 
instruction to the higher branches of edu- 
cation and ranks in life, viii. 54-59. Oc- 
casion of the address, 54. Who to be 
conductors, 54-55. Subscription school- 
house, 55. Field and plan of instruction 
— ^The papers on Chrestomathia, ib. Site, 
ib. Females to be received, 55-56. Con- 
siderations as to number and expense, 56- 
57. To prevent time being wasted, hours 
of attendance continuous, ib. Ages of 
entrance and departure — seven and four- 
teen in the general case, but no exclusion 
on account of youth, 57-58. Expectation 
that when the course completed, those 
instructed will take the concern off the 
hands of the projectors, 58. Terms of 
contribution, amount of shares, &c., 58- 
59. 

Chrestomathic system of Instruction— The 
advantages of, viii. 11-16. See Learning. 

Objections to, answered, viii. 

16-21. 
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Chreiiomathic syfiem of Inrtnietioii — ^Bala- 

• tion o( to the eristiiig Schoolfl, UniTeni- 
ties^ &e,, Tiii 21-22. 

Obetades aod enoonragementa 

to^Tiii. 22-25. AllegationBofimpriustioabi- 
Iit7,iiselea8n688,&cl,22. The fUnds never- 
thelesB provided, 28. Desire of parenta 
for the eleTation of their children,ib. Pm- 
jndice against novelty will give waj when 
innate utility disoovered, 24. Beoonoile- 
ment to hard names when foond designa- 
tive of agreeable and osefhl Btndie6,24-25. 

Noteson the order of priority 

of snbjeets in, as arranged in Table Land 
the reasons, viii. 25-28. Pleasantness of 

* the sabjeot--nataral or artificial, 25-26. 
Corporal ideas more readily acquired 
than incorporeal, 26 ; and concrete more 
easily than abstract, ib. The less compli- 
cated ideas easier acquired, 26; and those 
where there is least of the relation of 
cause and effect, ib. The funiliarity or 
abstruseness of the name of the Art or 
Science is not a due to the llMility or 
difficulty of the study, 26-27. Nor is its 
antiquity, 28. The number of persons 
intCMsted in it, t.«. the popularity of it, 
no clue, ib. 

Introductory stage of, viii. 28. 

First stage of, viiL 28-30. Mi- 
neralogy, 28. Botany, ib. Zoology, 28-29. 
Geography, 29. Geometry, ib. Histori- 
cal Chronology, ib. Biographical Chrono- 
logy, ib. Appropriate drawing— suited 
to the capacity, and adapted to instruc- 
tion, 29-80. 

— Second stage of, viii. 80-34. 

1st In Mechanical Philosophy — Media- 
nios in the limited sense of the word, 80; 
Hydroetotics, 30-31 ; HydrauUcs, 31 ; 
Mechanical Pneumatics, ib.; Acoustics, 
ib.; Optics, ib. 2d. In Chendstry— Min- 
eral, Vegetable, and Animal Chemistry, 
81-32; Meteorology, 82. 8d. In subjects 
belonging to Chemistry and Mechanics 
jobtly— Magnetism, 82; Electricity, ib.; 
Galvanism, 82-33; Balistics, 33.— Geogra- 
phy in its more advanced stage, 38. 
Geometry do.,ib. Historical Chronology 
do., ib. Appropriate drawing do., u>. 
Grammatical exercises, 33-84. 

' Third stage of, viii. 84-35. 

Mining, 84. Geognosy, ib. Land Sur- 
veying, ib. Architecture, ib. Husbandry, 
(indudlDg theory of vegetation, and gar- 
dening,) 34-35. Physical Economics, or 
Mechanics and Chemistry applied to the 
common purposes of life, 35. (Geography, 
Geometry, History, Biography,and Appro- 
priate Drawing continued — tide Table.) 

Fourth stage of, viii. 35-36. 

Matters pertaining to Hygiastics, viz. 
Phydoloi^, Anatomy, Pathology, Noso- 
logy, Dietetics, Materia Medica, Propby- 1 



laetics, Therapeutics, Sorcery, ZotfUtj* 
giantics, 85-86. FhthiMZorct--The art of 
destroying noxious animals, 26. (Geo- 
mphy. Geometry, History, Biography, 
Drawing, and Grammar oonttnued— ^noe 
Table.) 

Chrestomathic system of Instmctioii — Fifth 
stage of, viii. 86-40. Geometry, with de« 
monstrations, 86. The higher bran^es of 
arithmetic, ib. Algebra, 86-88. Unno- 
logical geography, 88. Uraaological 
chronology, ib. (History, Biography, 
Drawing and Grammar continned — m« 
Table.) Technology of arts and maaafke* 
tures, 38-39. Book-keeping at large, 89. 
Commerdal book-keeping, 89*40. Note< 
taking applied to recapitulatory ledoiei, 
&o., 40. 

Branches of instruetioB ex- 
cluded from, and the reasons, viii. 40-48. 
Where the school-room insuiBdent, 40. 
Where the admission would be productive 
of exdusion— This particulariv illustrat- 
ed in controversial divinity, whidi would 
drive sectaries away, 40-42. Branches 
where the utility not sufficiently generalf 
43. Gymnastic and military exerdses,ib. 
Artofwar,ib. Private ethics or mends, ib. 

Notes to the Tabular View of 

the intellectual exercises of, viiL 44-4^ 
Blathetic exerdses, or thooe condudve t» 
learning, 44. Probative or docimaetio — 
affording proof of profidency, ib. Sub- 
classifications, 44-46. 

Notes to the Principles of man- 
agement <d, viiL 46-53. 1st, As to the 
official establishment — scholars employed 
as teachers, 46-47 ; Gontiguoas-profici- 
ency prindple, or employment of teadiing 
scholars as nearly as possible of the sama 
grade as the tau^t, 47 ; Employment of 
scholars as private tuUffs, lb. ; Scholar- 
monitor principle, ib. ; Blaster's time- 
saving principle, ib. ; The regular vimta- 
tion, or superintendence-providing prind- 
ple, ib. 2d, Prindples specially referring 
to disdpline— Punishment-miniminng, 48 ; 
Reward-economising,ib. ; Inspection prin- 
ciple, ib. ; Place-oHHuring prindple — 
scholar correcting the one above him to 
take his place, 48 ; Appeal from scholars 
acting as masters, 48-49 ; Scholars acting 
as Juries on the charges against eadi other, 
49. 3d, Principles for the preservation of 
facts indicative of the discipline and state 
of scholarship — Register of aggregate pro- 
gress, 49 ; Register of comparative pro- 
ficiency, ib. ; Register of delinquency, ib. ; 
Exaction of delation, or suppression of 
connivance, ib. 4th, Prindples for se- 
curing the performance of each exercise 
by each sdiolar — Profidency-promiaing 
prindple, or engagement to exact strict 
performance of tasks, 49-50 ; Non-eon- 
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^eptioft-ptMnfaiiii^ priaoiple, 50 ; Per- 
fcot-Mrfenniii<M-6Xftotiii^ ininoipley ib. 
QttAuA prognseion priiioiple, cmt mBen- 
■ible progress from simpls to more oom- 
pliefttod exercises, ib.; Reci^ritiilation 
prindple, for preserring remembnmoe of 
lessons, 50-51 ; Use of « Teriml standard 
io which literal complianoe is required, 
ftr the pfoper appliimtion of the place- 
oaptnring principle, 51; Organio intel- 
lection test, ib.; Note-taMng— both for 
showing intellection of the snbject, and 
acquiring despatch in writings ib. ; SelT- 
eerriee principle, or compelling the scho- 
lars to perform the minor serrices of tiie 
school fbr themseWes, ib. ; Task descrip- 
tion—or a description of the lesson last 
said, and that about to be got, ib ; Tabu- 
lar-exhibition principle, or use of tables 
for exhibiting diagruns, &c., 51-52 ; Pm- 
Tention of distraction of the attention by 
exterior objects, 52 ; Apposite classifica- 
tion, or choosing of the proper class for 
each scholar, ib. 5th, I^ciples haying 
in Tiew de^tch and unifbrmity, and 
thereby increasing the proportional effi- 
cacy of the school— short lessons, 52-53 ; 
Simultaneous action, 53; Uninterrupted 
a<;tion, ib. ; Word-of-oommand principle, 
ib. ; Visible-signal principle, ib. ; Need- 
less repetition prohibiting, ib. ; Memoriter 
metre, or assisting the memory by the use 
of metre, ib. ; Employment rarying, ib. ; 
Distinct intonation, ib. ; Syllabic lection, 
ib. ; Unreiterated spelling, ib. ; Prohibi- 
tion of stammering repetitions, ib.; Psam- 
mographic principle, or writing on sand, 
53. 

Chrestomathic system of Instruction — Ap- 
plication of principles of, to Geometry 
and Algebra, suggested, yiii. 155-185. 

Hints towanls an Elementary 

Treatise on UniTcrsal Grammar for the 
purposes of, Tiii. 185-191. 

Cluist Church College— Lord Camden gir- 
ing judgment as visiter in the case of, x. 
120-121. 

Christ's Hospital — Defectiyeness of the sys- 
tem of instruction in, Tiii. 19. 

Christians — all who bear the name should 
join in efforts for nnirersal peace, ii. 546. 

Christian Society — ^the, of New Shoreham. 
Case of, i. 484. 

Christianity — Useflilliess of instruction in 
the principles of t[niTersal Grammar to 
the propagation of, Yiil. 185-186. 

Christianity is part of the Law of the Land 
—Uses made of the expression, iL 126. 

Chronic offences enumerated, i. 368-369. 

— — Suppressive remedies fbr, i. 369-370. 

Chronical and summary— Suits divided into, 
iL 87-88. 

Chronoh^— a science involving the pre- 

. dicament of time, viii. 287. 
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Chronology— Historical and Biographical-^ 
defined, and located as brandies of in* 
stmction in the Chrestomathic system of 
instruction, viiL 29, 33. 

— Uranological— defined,and located inthfr 
Chrestomathic system of instruction, viiL 
38. 

Chubch — ^Different meanings of the word, 
and assistanee to fltUacies from the ooti^ 
fusion, iL 449; v. 217 n. 

«— The different meanings that have bees 
given to the word expUUned, with the 
purposes to which the ambiguity has been 
applied, viU. 249-251. 

— Use et the abstract term, to signify 
Churchmen — a fUlacy, ii. 448-449 ; ix. 76, 
Purposes to vddch it is applied, ib. 

— Attendance at, in connexion witii prison 
discipline, iv. 18. 

— Established — Rapacity of the, in regard 
to moveable succession, ii. 596. 

Reasons against, in a free State, ix, 

92-95. 

Support of, is wastefril e^q»enditure, 

as indi^daals are always ready to support 
their own, ix. 32. 

Peace of the — Right ud wrong con* 

founded for the preservation of, v. 217. 

Church and State. Uses made of the ex- 
pression, ii. 449. 

Church of England— The abuses of the, ii, 
397-398. 

Infallibility claimed by,in Eliza- 
beth's reign, v. 228-229. 

Influence of, on education, ii. 468, 

The humili^ of, characterized, X. 

586. 

Excuse made at the Union for 

giving peculiar securities to, ii. 405-406. 
Uses inade of the device, ib. 

Clergy of, wordiippers of pom^ 

and wealth, ix. 80. 

Criticism on the clause in the 

Coronation Oath as to— Refers to king ia 
his executive, not legislative capacity, ii, 
408-409. 

Oxford the nursery of, shown to* 

encourage pexjury, v. 195-196. 

The dispensing power relinquished 

by, V. 223-224. 

Peijuries committed on the side- 

of, vii. 424 n f. 

Articles of, — Oathe not enjoined 

by, vi. 29. 

Articles of the — Immorality in- 
culcated by subscription of, ii. 210, 264- 
265. 

— — — Articles of the. See Articles. 

Churches of England and of Scotland— In- 
come of officials in, compared with those 
in universities, ii. 216. 

Churches of Rome and of England — The 
shadowy distinction between, in relation 
to the claim to infkllibity, v. 211-212, 
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Church Establishment— The bad parte of a, 

ii. 442 n. 
Reasons tar there being none, by the 

Constitutional Code, ix. 452-458. 
Churches — as places for the promulgation 

of laws, i. 158. 

— Exclusion from, as a punishment, L 515- 
. 516. 

Cburchill the apothecary— his standing for 
Westminster noticed, iii. 468 n. 

Churchmen — The sinister interest of, an 
illustration of fiJlades of authority, ii. 
896-398. 

Churchyards— Anthority of the Health Bii- 
nister regarding, by the Constitutional 
Code, ix. 445. 

Cicero— The critical labours of, character- 
ised, ii. 880. 

— Attempt of, to prove pain no eyil, Tiii. 
83 n. 

— casually noticed, L 189 ; ii. 825, 869, 
. 476 ; It. 460 ; yi. 351 ; TiL 137 n ; yiiL 

93 n, 98 n, 120 ; x. 60. 

Grcle — ^metaphorically applied to any sub- 
ject of discourse : inferior in expr^sive- 
ness to Field, viii. 223. 

Circuits — Inefficacy of the system of, iv. 
836-388. No economy except what gained 
at the loss of Justice, 886-887. Delay 
followed by haste, 337. Origin in the 
king's suppression of the power of his 
nobles, and continued wiUiont reason, 
887-838. 

— Numbers and times of, yii. 51 n. 

— Compression of OTidence on, vii. 539. 

— The small number of days in which jus- 
tice done on, considered, vii 243-245. 

— Insufficiency of, to supply the place of 
local judicatures, ii. 180; yii. 243, 371, 
372, 378, 379, 539. 

(Srculating medium — The regulation of, 
should be in the hands of Government, x. 
839-340. 

Circulating Annuities. Project for the con- 
version of stock into, iiL 105-153. 

Circumstances — Nature of, and etymology 
of the term, i. 38; vi. 215 n i|, 245. 

— with reference to offences, i. 39-40. 

— with relation to intentionality, i. 40-41. 

— Influencing — Errors in Philosophy from 
want of knowledge of, viii. 209. 

— influencing sensibility, i. 21-38. See 
Sensibility. 

Circumstantial evidence, vi. 44-57; viL 1- 
117. Extent and use of the inquiry as to, 
vi. 44. Facts considered as principal and 
evidentiary, vi. 44 ; vii. 1-2. As proba- 
. tive, disaffirmative, and affirmative, vL 
44. Inculpative and exculpative fitcts 
with regaxti to delinquency, 44-45. In- 
culpative ftets as separate offences, 45. 
Improbability considered as counter-evi- 
dence of a physical feet, 45-47. Impos- 
sibility as disprobative of a psychological 



fact, 47. (£be Improbability.) Prior and 
posteriorfMts considered as prineipal and 
probative, 47-48. (See Cause and Effect.) 
Spnriousness of writings fibbely presvmod 
firom non-observance of formalities, 48- 
49. (See FormaUties.) Want of merits 
fklsely presumed from discontinoanee of 
litigation, 49-50. Probative force of cir- 
cumstantial evidence not a fit subject for 
general rules, 50-58. Inforencesof jndge- 
made law, (liz. legitimacy from hnsbaod's 
non-expatriation, malice from homicide, 
murder from malice,) 53-57. 

Circumstantial evidence considered as al- 
ways involved in criminal inquiries, viL 
2-8. Cases whero evidentiary foct is 
not in the evidence, but in the delivery 
of it, 3. False evidenoe may be circum- 
stantial, 8. 

-as distinguished from direct, vL 16, 

174; vii 1-4. 

and direct eridence compared in pro- 
bative force, vii 73-76. 

Rules for weighing, vii. 67. 

Improbability and impossibility with 

relation to, vii. 76-115. 

Proparations, attempts, declarations 

of intention, and threats, as fliniishing, 
vii. 18-24. 

Class of foots which can scarcely be 

proved witiiout resort to, vii 75. 

Features in which it is particularly 

calculated to ronder eerrice to justice, rii. 
74. 

Neglect of formalities considered as, 

vi. 523-524. 

Non-responsion, and folse or evasive 

rosponsion, considered as, vii. 24-29. 

Probative force ot See Probative 

force. 

of authenticity of writs, vii. 177-180. 

of spuriousnessofwrits, vii 181-183. 

Pamphlet on, in consequence of Cap- 
tain Donellan's trial, quoted, vii 75. 

Singular illustrations of false concln* 

sions from, vii 75-76 n. 

See Atrocity— how for a ground of 

incrodibility ; Avoidance of justiciability $ 
Gandestinity ; Confosion of mind ; Facts; 
Eridence — supprossion of; Fear; Real 
eridence ; Self-inculpative eridence. 

Qrcumstanti^ty distinguished from q>ecia]^ 
ity, yi. 286-287. 

Cirous — Social effects of the, among the Ro- 
mans, i 541. 

Citizen — Good. Definition of a, by the se- 
cond Fronch Declaration, criticised, ii 527. 

Citizen — Fronch Declaration of the rights of 
man and the, examined, ii 491-524. 

— Declaration of the Rights and duties of 
the, of France, in 1795, criticised, ii. 524- 
529. 

— Employment of the expression, in thf 
French Declaration of Rights, ii. 492. 
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CStisen— Cl&ase m to the duties of to hie 
country, in the lecond French Deolarv 
tion, eritieieed, iL 529. 

CItiienB at large ; their genenl eligibility 
to offices and dignitiee, m expr^Hied in 
the French Dedaration of Bights, iL 509. 

QtH — Reasons against using ttie term, to 
qnalify non-peiuJ suits, ii. 80. 

CiVil action — Remarks on. Party's inability 
to giro evidence in, tL 475. 

QTil Code— -The general titles of the, iii. 
176-193. 

: Partienlar tiUes of the, iii. 193-195. 

Principles of the, i. 299-864. 

Unpopularity of an inquiry into,i. 299. 

Impossible to understand the Penal 

Code without a knowledge of, L 299. 

— - — Source of the reasons that should ac- 
company the, i. 162. 

and Penal Code — Relation between; 

the latter a counterpart to the obligations 
of the former, iiL 160-161. 

its connexion with the Penal, in de- 
fining the rights it has to protect, ix. 12. 

See Code : Laws — General body of. 

CiTil conditions in Ufe, (tIs. rank, profrasion, 
&c)— Nature of, and of the offences that 
may be committed against them, L 133- 
137. 

Ciril Law— Various meanings of the term as 
commonly used, iii. 247-249; tL 9 n f. 

See Roman law. 

Ciyil or Distributive Law— General objects 
of, L 301-326; ix. 11-18. See Subsis- 
tenoe ; Abundance ; Equality ; Security. 

— ' Prescription or bearkg of, to the 

Constitutional Code, ix. 84-36. Protec- 
tion to indiridual wealth as a security to 
the public against fkmine, 34. Principle 
of equality to check detrimental aocumu- 
lations, lb. Foundations — ^their evils, as 
legislation by private and irresponsible 
individuals creating a ftmd of reward for 
the enforcement <? particular opinions, 
85-36. 

Distinct objects of, i. 302. 

Relation between the distinct ob- 
jects of, i. 302-303. 

Civil and Penal Law— How for capable of 
demarcation, L 152-153. 

Civil and Penal Suits— Analogy between, in 
relation to instruments of procedure, ii. 
16-17. 

Civil List — Reasons fbr the amount of the, 
iL245. 

Burke's reform of the, ii. 198, 199. 

Civil war — among the most mischievous of 
offiBnoes,vii. 116. 

Civilians and common lawyers — Authentica- 
tion of wills a field for their disputes, vL 
544, 545. 

CI vilisation— Benefits of, illustrated in North 
America,!. 311. 

Civilisation— Extent it may reach to, with- 



out the Art of writing being acquired, vi. 

329. 
Civilisation — ^The crimes of^ not so hurtfbl as 

those of barbarism, L 536-537. 
Civilized nations — How tar the laws of, 

adapted to uncivilised,!. 189-192. 
Claims — several, . against one party — Ad< 

vantage of combining, in Judicature, iL 

86-87. 

— Courts of, regarded as Judicatories of ex- 
oeption, in practice, ix. 457. 

Clandestinity as an aggravation of corporeal 
iigury, L 165. 

— as evidence of guilt, vii. 47-48. 
Clarendon — History of— Impression on 

Bentham from the perusal of, in boyhood, 
X. 22. 

— Services he did his party as a chairman 
of committee, iL 337. 

— Casual notice of, x. 77. 

Clark— Chamberlain— Sketch of the char- 
acter of, X. 51. 

Bentham takes a pedestrian tour 

with, X. 54-55. 

Letter from, to Bentham in Russia, 

with public news, establishment of penal 
colony at New South Wales, &c, x. 162- 
163. 

Letter to, x, 605-606. 

Casual notices of, x. 15, 16, 41, 138, 

166, 167, 170. 

Clarke— Dr. Samuel, noticed, i. 8-9 n. 

Qarkson — ^Thomas, his negotiations at Paris 
for the-abolition of the Slave Trade, x. 484« 

noticed, x. 281, 484. 

Class prejudioes — ^Arnngements for obviat- 
ing the effect of, on Juries, v. 165-167. 

ClasMs — Separation of prisoners into — 
Conduciveness of, to reformation, i. 499- 
500. See Panopticon. 

— Means of definition in the case oi^ viiL 
245-246. 

Classical education — Evil principles often 

inculcated in, L 818. 
Classical learning— How hx necessary or 

useftil in the middle ranks, viii. 17. 
Classical witness according to the Austrian 

code, vi. 504. 
Classification — Power of, how its exercise 

on laws may involve legislation, iii. 215- 

216. 

— of scholars — ^Principle of, in the manage- 
ment of the Chrestomathic school, viii. 
52. 

— Fallacious objections to, ii. 463-464. 

— The adoption of a clear, characteristic of 
those who have not their own sinister in- 
terest to serve, ii. 455-457. 

— and nomenclature— Connexion between^ 
a. 382. 

— Nomenclature and — Essay on, viiL 63- 
128. 

— ofoffBnees,in tbePenalCode — Principles 
that should regulate the, iii. 171-174. 
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CbMtoificfttion of MBidHnmtSi i. B95-896. 

— of oonrictfl — ^Diyiflion into companiM pte- 
fetrad to, at being niimerioilly more oon- 
Tenient in glTing equal meaoe of prerent- 
ing eontamination, it. 187-141. 

— of Falladeti iL 881-383. 
Cla88ifioationB--Sweeping. Fallades o^ iL 

450-451. 

Claudius — ^The Emperor, characterised as 
the first of oonehologists, ir. 21 1. 

Clayton—Lady Betty — Notioe of, as a Tisi- 
ter at Bowood, z. 117. 

Cleanliness — Physical. Analogy of, to mo- 
ral purity, it. 158. 

•^ Anrangements for, as a part of prison 
discipline, it. 157-158. 

Clearness as a property desirable in lan- 
guage, tiiL 191, 304-805,310. 

— as a property desirable in style, tiii. 31 1. 

— as opposed to obscurity and ambiguity 
in language, tiiL 308-309. 

— of discourse— Method of producing, as 
a branch of logic, rilL 242-253. See Ex- 
position. 

— Rules for, in composition, in so for as 
depends on coUocation, tiii. 316-318. 

Clergy— Emoluments of the, ii. 242, 244. 

— Frotision for support of the, i. 316-317. 

— Cromwell's Intention to reform the, iv. 
501. 

— Interest of the, to oppose education,ii.420. 

— The greater their leal sertices, the less 
they are disposed to controtersy, L 317. 

— Proposal with reference particulariy to 
Spain, for abridging their power of mis- 
chief, without coercion, yiii. 547-550. 

— Established, unsuited for a legislatite 
assembly, because they must not speak as 
they think, iL 468. 

— Sinister interest of, in supporting fklla- 
des of authority, iL 391. 

— Plan of the Ecclesiastical Code, with re- 
ference to the position of the, iii. 202-203. 

— contrary to the dicta of their religion, 
hate inculcated the worship of pomp and 
wealth, iz. 80. 

— - The greatest number of forgeries occur- 
red when they alone were able to ready i. 
587. 

— the non-residence of— Ineflbctitepumdi- 
ment for, ii. 238-239. 

— The influence of the ^yment of, in re- 
ducing crime — Hints for statistical data 
on, X. 130. 

— C^ulenceofthe — an obstacle to National 
tirtne, iL 468-469. 

-— might be employed in giting instruction, 
ii. 258. 

— The, in England, and on the Continent^ 
mutually characterised, x. 74. 

— See Church : Clergyman. 
Clergy— Benefit of— its origin, ii. 196. 
with reference to the employ- 
ment of makeshift-etidence, tii. 165. 



Gtorgy— Benefit of— Hktoryo^ L 605-S09L 
Aggrandiring operatioDt of the elitgy» 
505. Writing used as a eriterion, 506. 
Admission of all persons to the beasity 
507-508. 

Felontwii]Mmt,L509-51L Pim- 

ishmente that foil on the p^sen cotttictedf 
509-510. Penalties that foil on belrs, 
creditors, tenants, dfc, 510. Fekmy 
within cleigy, burning^ 3cc., 510-511. 
Case where it is slaader to call one oob^ 
ticted of theft a thief, 511. 

Clergyman— might be employed as local 
judge, it. 330. 

— H& remedy tn ii^nry, by suit in eock' 
siastical court, tL 469. 

— Oath should be administered by, instead 
of by layman, ti. 81 9-820. 

— acting as notary, tL 530. 

— might be nsed as temporal^ recorder, tL 
81. 

— not so liable to commit great effencee as 
a layman, i. 506. 

— See Cleigy. 

Qerkenwell Bridewell— Ilhistratlon of pri- 
son discipline ftom, i. 427. 

Clermont Tonerre— Casual allnsion to, x. 
286. 

Client and Lawyer — Communications be- 
tween, should not be pritileged from beini^ 
produced in etidenoe, ti. 99-100; tii. 
473-479. Rule to the contrary protects 
delinquency, tiL 473-474. Exceptions to 
it, showing consciousness of its impro- 
priety, 474-475. Makes lawyer acoessary 
in criminal cases, 475. Impropriety alike 
in dtil cases, 475-476. Opinions of the 
Edinburgh Retiew on the subject com- 
bated by Editor of original Edition of Ra- 
tionale of Eridence, 476-479. 

See Suitor. 

Climate and nature of a country — Influence 
of, on sensibility, L 29-30. 

Clinton— De Wit^ Gotemor of New York. 
Transmission to, of Proposals for the In* 
struction and Improtement of Iridi La- 
bourers in New York, x. 500-503. 

Clinton— General, x. 94, 108. 

Clocks— The moting force 9t, considered 
among the sources of motion, tiii. 140. 

Cobbett— William— The prosecution of, ori-« 
ticised, as sAbrding illustrations of the 
doctrines of Libel I^w, t. 106-114. 

Anonymous communication to, offBr* 

ing remarks on Libel Law, x. 448-449. 

Letter to, on the Reform Gatechlsmi 

X. 458-459. 

Letter against a propoeed Gotem- 

ment prosecution of, in 1831, xL 68. 

Bentham's opinion and estimate of^ 

X. 471, 570, 601. 

Casually noticed, iiL 465, 466 n, 469, 

471, 474, 475 ; t. 66, 80 n J, 97, 1 17 n ; x. 
351. 
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Coeoeini (the Jurifooiifiili.) His opifiloti *• 
to aboliflhiiig th* powir of boqoosty u. 
68611$. 

— BOtioedy iiL 206 ; z. 268. 

Coolinuie~-Loird, noticed, x. 472. 

Co-cUiiBftnte. Class and nature of suite in 
which thef appear, iL 88. 

Cock-fighting— -CraeUy of, i. 562. 

CoDB OP Laws — General riew of a complete, 
Sii. 155-210,^ 

General Dirision of a, iii. 167. 

" — Cnstomary Diyisions of Sy iii. 167- 

168. 

New Dirisions of a, iii. 168. 

Relation to each other of offences, 

rights, obligations, and serrices, with re- 
lation to, ilL 168-160. 

Penal and CiTll — Relation between, 

m, MO-161. 

Method with reference to ay iii. 161- 

168. 

Penal bramek. Plan, Dirision, and 

Sobdiyisions of, 168-171. 8^ (Mfonces. 

Penal branch, Adyantages of the 

Author's classification of, iii. 170-174. 

Penal branch. Titles of the, with 

specimens of sectioiis, iii. 174-176. The 
General and particular titles distinguish- 
ed, 174. Former enumerated, ib. Par- 
tieular Title of simple oorporal ii^'uriesi 
174-176. Ii^urions waste, 176-176. 

avU branch. General Titles of thsi 

ilL 176-193. 

Cml branch. First General Title of 

—Things, iii 176-178. 

CMl branch. Second General Title 

of—Phuses, iu. 178. 

Cimlbranch. Third General Title of 

~l^mes,ii. 178-179. 

Chil branch. Fourth General Title 

of— Serrices, iii. 179-180. 

CwU branch. Fifth General Title of 

--Obligations, iii. 180-181. 

Omlbranch. Sixth General Title of 

—Rights, iii. 181-186. See Rights. 

Viml branch. Seventh General Htle 

of— CoUatire and Ablatire cTcnts, iiL 
186-190. iSM Rights. 

dvU branch. Eighth General l^tle 

of--Contracts, iii. 192-198. 

CivU branch. Ninth General Title of 

— Thedome8tioandciTilstates,iii.l92-198. 

Chil branch. Tenth General THle 

of— Persons capable of aoquiring and con- 
tracting, iii. 193. 

" Political branch. Plan of the, iii. 1 99- 

200. 

International branch. Plan of the, 

iii 200-201. 

^ — Maritimebranch. Planofthe,iiL201. 

Military branch. Plan of the, iii. 

201-202. 

Ecoleeiaetical branch. Plan of the, 

iii. 202-203. 



Code of Laws. Remun^ratorj laws, with 
relation to a^ iii 208. 

Political Economy, with tefliieMM to 

a, ill. 208-204. 

Financial branch. Plan of the, iii. 

204. 

Proeednre branch. Plan of thoi iii. 

204-206. 

^ • Integralitj o^ iii. 206-206. Code 

should be complete— nothing left to 
be called custom, 206. Law of nations, 
Ac, ib. Answer to the objection, tiiat 
all cases cannot be foreseen, 206-206. 
Incompleteness of existing Codes — the 
Danish, the Swedish, the Frederidan, and 
the Sardinian, 206. An imperfect Code 
serriceablei ib. Evils of unwritten law, 
ib. 

Purity in the composition of a^ iii. 

206-207. 

Style of a, iii. 207-209. 

— — The interpretation, oonserration, and 
improvement of a^ iii 209-210. 

— * — should be aooompanied by a Ration- 
ale, in the form of a Commentary, iv. 464. 

CognoBcibility as a feature of,iv. 464. 

' Division of, into general Code, and 

system of particular Codes, iv. 464, 481. 
The former ^»plicable to society at large 
— ^the latter to persons in peculiar situa- 
tions with respect to their conduct there- 
in, ib. 

--. ^^ Distinction in, between matter of 
constant and matter of occasional con- 
cernment, iv. 466, 481. 

— — Distinction between main text and 
expository matter^ in, iv. 466, 481-482« 

-*- — Promulgation Paper, with fDrms of 
Deeds, &e., diould be a fsature of, iv. 466. 

— — ' State of preparation of the Author's 
Plans for, in 1811, iv. 466. 

Proposal of a, for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, iv. 468-476. 

'— — Address to the dtiiens of the United 
SUtes OB the sulject o^ iv. 478-607. 

Properties desirable in a, iv. 480. 

Notoriety as a qualification of a, iv. 

481-483. 

^- — Completeness as a quality of ay iv. 
483-491. 

— — Political and Logical sohemee of di- 
vision of a, and the relation between them, 
iv. 491-492 n. 

Justifiedness as a quality of a, iv. 491« 

494. 
Proposal to draw up fbr the Emperor 

of Russia, and correspondence r eg a rding ! 

iv. 614-628. 
The various requisites of a complete^ 

for a State professing Liberal opinions, iv. 

637-664. &• Laws— Body of. 

Promulgation of the, i 167-163. 

Number of Law Reports in Englandj 

constitutive of materials for ay ix. 26. 
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COD 1 

0»de of Laws. A complete, or Pumomion 
— ^Proposal to draw op, for the nee of the 
United States, iT. 453-467. 

Draught of a» for the Judicial Estab- 

lishmeut in France, with Commentary 
on the National Aeeembly Committee's 
I>rau|^t, iT. 285^06. See Judicial Es- 
tablishment. 

Code — Ciyil. The Principles of the, i. 299- 
364. 

Particular Titles of the, iiL 198-195. 

Arrangement*with reference to conditions 
in life, 193. Difference between text and 
index, ib. Titles drawn from things, 194. 
Titles from contracts, ib. Illustration of 
subordinate Titles, ib. Comparison with 
arrangement of Penal Code, 195. Diffi- 
culties in partition, where difllerent sorts 
of parties interested, ib. 

Code — Constitutional, for the use of all 
nations professing tree opinions, toI. ix. 

Preface to, ix. 1-8. Objection that 

it cannot be adopted without superseding 

• existing systems, answered, 1. First in- 
stance of a Rationale — Reasons why such 
an accompaniment not found in other sys- 
tems, ib. The code chiefly adapted to a 
Republic, but may haTo uses in England, 
1-2. Oppositeness to English law — ^hay- 
ing the greatest-happiness principle, while 
that hM ainister interest, in riew, ib. 
Wealoiess, and not the strength of the 
law in &your of the people, ib. Impor- 
tanoe of a Constitutional Code, 8. In- 
structional and exemplificational parts 
not to be among those authoritatiyely 
adopted, and why, ib. Lists and explan- 
ations of ftmctions and other character- 
istics of the code, accounted for, 8. 

— — First principles of, described in ge- 
neral terms, ix. 8-5. The greatest-hap- 
piness principle — sense in which a dechuv 
ation that such should be the ruling prin- 
ciple must be taken, yiz., as a simple 
statement that such is the author's 
opinion, ib. 

^ First principles of, enumerated, ix. 

5-8. See GoTemment. 

^— — Notices of the preparation of, x. 542, 
548. 

Specimen of, sent to the King of 

Bajaria, x. 578-580. 

Leadingprinciplesof the, il. 269-274. 

Code Frederique, noticed, i. 163. 

Code — The Justinian — ^Defects of composi- 
tion in, iiL 207. 

Code of Morals — ^Promulgation of, by legis- 
lature, for instruction, i. 568. 

Code Napoleon— Severity of, towards offen- 
ces a^^t monarchy, yiiL 521. 

The state of, in regard to imprison- 
ment for debt, xi. 54-55. 

— - — Construction and continuance of, a 
practical argument for codification,iy.500. 



COD 

Code Napoleon — Measures o^ Ibr fnwtaU 
ingconftision from presence of parties tt. 
80. 

Method ofsubdiyisiono^iii. 266-267. 

casually noticed, iL 81, 52, 70, 457; 

iit 831 n, 419 nf; ir. 456, 514,548; 
Ti. 802; ix. 483, 620; x. 186. 

Code — Penal — Notice of a, under prepara- 
tion, iii. 368-864 n. 

Introduction to. Letter frinn George 

Wilson on, x. 194-195. 

portion ofa, published by GoTemmenfr 

— ^The lengthiness of, iii 864 n. 

" Specimen of a, i. 164-168. 

F^posal to Lord Sidmouth to pre- 
pare, gratuitously, x. 468-471. 

as delirered in, by the legislatiye 

committee of the Spanish Cortee. Lettere 
to Count Toreno on, TiiL 487-554.« 

See Code of Laws — General "riew of. 

Code — ^Procedure. Outline of a, ii. 5-181. 

Initial sketch of the, ii. 178-181. 

£nm Code of Laws — GreneralTiewof : 

Procedure. 

Code of Real Property — Commentary on 
Mr Humphrey's Outline of a, t. 887- 
416. 

Code — Seaman's plan for giring a copy of a, 
to each registered mariner, ix. 412. 

— A soldiePs — Proposal for dellTering, at 
each enlistment, ix. 855-856. 

Code of instructions for weighing eridenoe 
recommended, Ti. 1 1 8-1 1 9. See Caution- 
ary Instructions : Instructions. 

Co-defendant — Eridenceof. See Co-parties. 

Codicil — Fresh attestation unnecessary to, 
Ti. 538 n. 

(hdt/UxUumandPMicInetrueUon, Tapen 
relatiTe to, addressed to authorities in the 
United States, &c It. 451-588. 

CodificaHan Proposal^ addressed to all na- 
tions professing Liberal opinions, with an 
accompaniment of reasons, i^yplying all 
along to the seyeral proposed arrange- 
ments. It. 585 et tea. 

Codification for America — Objections to, an- 
swered, iT. 459-464. That it would dis- 
turb existing rights by ex poet /ado law — 
Answered, that these rii^ts may be spe- 
cially protected, which they cannot be 
under existing uncertainty of the law, 
459-461. Would be subjectiTo to a fo- 
reign yoke — ^Answer, more subjeetiTo al- 
ready by the English law adopted in 
America, 461-462. A foreigner's igno- 
rance of local peculiarities — .^iswer, Uw» 
made by foreigners, witiiout reference to 
America, haTc been receiTed ; pointa 
which demand local knowledge, small, 
462-463. Prejudices against foreigners 
being employed in such works, ansi^red, 
468-464. 

— Want of, shown in the absence of sob- 
stantiTe prorision for Uie remedies inci- 
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dMitally admmistered by equity, r. 486- 
489. 
Codification— Eflfeot it would Imre in fibci- 
lit»ting the acquisition of knowledge of 
theUw,T. 409. 

— Attempts at, under Frederick the Great, 
ii.229. 

— Principle of, inculcated, tL 529 n. 

— The only means of efficient law reform, 
T.489. 

— Consolidation opposed to, by lawyers, 
ill. 835 n. 

— The difficulties of, and how fur they are 
likely to be sucoessftilly o?ercome, !▼. 
503-505, 509-514. 

— Petition for, T. 546-548. Petitioners dis- 
posed to obey the law, if they could dis- 
coTer it, 546. Unsearchable extent of 
statute law, ib. Impossibility of finding 
authorised embodiment of common law, 
546-547. Legislature to inrite persons 
to prepare a code, with a Rationale to it, 
547-548. 

Codling— Case of, cited, vi, 244, 881 n \ 

Coenosoopic Anthropurgics, or Meduuiical 
Philosophy — Position of, in the Encyclope- 
dical Sketch of Art and Science, TiiL 87. 

Coenonesioecopic Neology, or the communi- 
cation-regarding branch of Intellectual 
Philosophy — ^Position of, in the Encyclo- 
pedical Sketch of Art and Science, Tiii. 
90-91. 

DiTided into Didactic and Pathoci- 

netic, TiiL 91. 

Coenosoopic Ontology, or Metaphysics— Po- 
sition of, in the Encyclopedical Sketch of 
Art and Science, with etymology and defi- 
nition, Tiii. 83-84. 

Coercion — ^What proTisions sufficient to ob- 
▼late with regard to contracts, yi 527. 

— Eflbct of, on opinion, L 564-565. 

— Undue, as a cause of invalidity in con- 
tracts, i. 831. 

— Project of, an aggrayation of corporal 
injury, i. 165-168. 

— necessary for the production of respon- 
sibiUty, ix. 151-152. 

— Anti-legal and anti-constitutional, dis- 
tinguished, iiL 359 n*. 

— in regard to elections compared with 
briberr, iiL 482-485. 

Coffee— Beneficial effect of the use of, i. 540. 

Cognoscibility as an essential fsature in a 
code of laws, It. 454. 

Coin — Base. Onarding against the use of, 
i. 553. 

Coining — Application of analogical pun- 
ishment to the oflbnce of, L 409. 

— Bad money — Difilculty of protecting the 
public against, iii. 148-149. 

— Reasons for GoTemment haTing the 
monopoly of, iiL 148-149. 

Owning wmrds Tindioated, ii. 388. 
Coke— DaTid, an early aoquaint^iee of 
Bentham, z. 54. 



Coke— Sir Edward— his arrangement of the 
occupations of the day, it. 163. 

on the clause against unlawfbl exile 

in Magna Charta, It. 278. 

how for a friend of liberty, L 51 1. 

the extent of Ids classical leaning, 

L504. 

Obserrations of, on the murder of cerr 

tain Jews, tU. 276. 

His diTision of presumptions, TiL 69. 

noticed or quoted, i. 6 n, 186, 233 n*"; 

ii. 403 n, 580 n; iii. 15; It. 259, 260, 267, 
268, 501, 512; t. 18, 143, 159, 236, 246, 
591 n; ri. 231, 419; tu. 69, 72, 295, 462, 
482 n, 550; x. 404. 

Coke— John, Chief-Justice of Ireland. Tes- 
timony to, as a law reformer. It. 501-502. 

Coke — Samuel Parker, a fellow student of 
Bentham, x. 45. 

Coldbath Fields Prison— Case of the in- 
quiry into the management of. It. 283. 

Colli^Mion — one of the calamities^ to be at- 
tended to by the PreTcntiTo Serrice Min- 
ister in the Constitutional Code, ix. 
439. 

Collateral endsof judicature definedyTi. 12nt. 

of justice, distinguished from the 

main, t. 445. 

of justice — not the objects sought in 

the defeotiTo modes adopted in the Eng- 
lish system of eridence, li. 505. 

Collateral otUs of judicature, Tis. delay, 
Toxation, and expense, ri. 10-11. 

Sham pecuniary checks to, TiL 

307. 

Cautions regarding, for guid- 
ance of judges, ii. 29-30. 

are the price paid for it, Tii. 

335. 

Use of statistical information 

as to extent of, ri. 563. 

Their nature in penal proce- 
dure, iL 17-18. 

Preponderant incouTenience 

ftrom, tL 15. 

when preponderant, justify 

exclusion of eridence^Ti. 87-88. 

produced by irrelcTancy and 

superfiuity of eridence, Ti. 89. 

in case of procedure by infor- 
mation, Ti. 478. 

Effect of the abuse of writing 

on, tL 331-332. 

The legislator should guard 

against a system which makes them pre* 
ponderant, Ti. 212. 

Best judicial eridence must 

sometimes be sacrificed to aToid, ri. 171- 
172. 

Collation of rights^-Meaning of the term, 
Ti.210nt. 

CollatiTc OTonts — Meaning of the term, tIL 
270. 

— -*- Uses of registers of^ i. 553, 
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CoUfttiT* ftad ablatiTe erwU dittingnidMd, 
L163. 

*• -^ M » genenl titl« of the eiTil 

code, ui. 186-190. 

Use of the diitinetion, iii. 294. 

CollatiTe l»wi and tketi^EDtry of, in por- 
sner's demand paper, ii. 66-70. 

Golleetion of evidence, by English practice, 
Ti. 34-48. Natural procednre, (Parliamen- 
tary, Jasticee of peace, &c,) 84-36. Unfit 
modes employed, to exclosion of fit, S6» 
Deposition according to the Roman mode, 
86*87. Inaptitude of affldaTit eyidence, 
87<40. English Judges conscious of onfit- 
ness of their practice, 40-42. Source of 
the unfit modes— sinister interest, 42-48. 

•— — should be by the person who decides, 
▼L 419^23. 

CoUectiTe punishments, i. 483-484. 

GoUins — DaTld, Judge-AdTocate of New 
South Wales— Letter te, x. 401-408. 

^— — His work on New South Wales 
quoted as illustratiTc of the misdiief and 
inadequacy of the Penal Colooy system, 
L 498-497; iv. 175-248, 255, 265, 271- 
275, 279, 281; zi. 128, 129, 188-184. 

— • — His work on New Sou^ Wales ohuv 
aoterised,L498; ir. 177. 

CoUirion of jurisdictioik— Difficulty of obyi- 
ating, TiL 290. 

Collocation — ^Rnles of, ibr the puipoce of 
producing clearness and impressiTeness, 
viii. 816-818. 

— Essentiality of, in legislatite acts, with 
an illustration of defect in the old act for 
Annual Parliaments, t. 412. 

— Rules for, in legisUtire composition, iii. 
268-269. 

— Proper, of limitatiTe propositions in the 
composition of laws, iiL 253-254. 

— Disorderly, as a defect in the composi- 
tion of laws, iii. 252-258. 

— False — Ambiguity as produced by,iii.253. 

— Opinions on, expressed in couTcrsation, 
X. 569-570. 

Collusion — Danger c^ in producing eridenoe 
as giTcn in one cause, to serre 5i another, 
▼1.166. 

CoLONiBB— Elfect of, iiL 52-57. Expense 
from distance — ^wars, 5cc., 52. Capital 
transferred to, supposed to be created, 
ib. May be ustftil finr excess of popula- 
tion, ib. Decrease the wealth oi mother 
eountiT, but increase tiiat of the world at 
large by new labour, ib. No taxes from 
colonies, ib. Capital lost to mother coun- 
irr, ib. Novelty and Tariety, 52-58. 
Welfrre of mankind in general increased 
by, 58. Advantage to barbarous eeun- 
tries to be possessed by Britain, but not 
to Britain to possess them, ib. Potseesion 
of colonies not necessary to carrying on 
trade with them, 58-54. Trade In pro- 
portion to capital, not extent of maiket» 



54. ColonieUwUl not sdl dieter !• the 
mother country, though excluded frooi 
other markets, because they will noi pro* 
duce at lees than they can aibid, 54-65. 
Cannot sell dearer to them on acoovnl of 
home competition, 55. The monopoly 
tends to employment of capital nnprofit- 
ably, ib. Duties on imports f^om eolo* 
nice would be the same were they tnm 
other quarters, ib. What may Ifg^tiaitd 
by compelling them to pay duties on ex- 
ports, more than counterbalanced by ex- 
pense, ib. Moral evils— Eflbcts of dia» 
tanee of government in jobbing and op- 
pression, 55-56. No colonies sheold be 
founded for gain,and those existing should 
be dealt with as unprofitable, 56-57. 

Cobniee-^Evils of,in connexion with intefna- 
ti<malUw,iL 547-548. Causes of war, 547. 
No profit to the mother country, ib. Of- 
frnces in, distant from seat of authority, 
547-548. Final measures that should be 
taken — ^to give up the colonies, and fomad 
no new ones, 548. Reasons, in adv antig ei 
to colonies and mother country, ib. 

— Essay on emancipation of, ad d r sfse d to 
National Assembly of France, iv. 408- 
418. Injustice— powmr over them Ibnndr 
ed on mere force, 408. Admitting deputies 
from them no palliation, 408-409. Im- 
possible for them to be advaatageoiMly 
governed for their wants and wishee by a 
distant country, 409. Evidence that the 
connexion is not their ^ice, ib. No 
harm if they should foU into the hands of 
others, 409-410. ProtectioQ may be af- 
forded to the minority, thouf^ ik» sove- 
reignty has ceased, 410. No advaatace 
in the way of surplus revenue, ib. ; nor m 
produce, ib. Fallacy that a trade with a 
governed people more profitable than with 
parties at large, 410-411. Trade the 
child of capital, 411. Quantity of capital, 
not extent of market, that rogulates ite 
amount, ib. The presumed advantage 
from monopoly examined, 411-412. A 
loss to the public at large, vrho taxed fisr 
it, 412. No gain to consumers of colonial 
produce, who vrill not get it cheaper than 
it can be raised, ib. Fallacy hi the sup- 
position of profit from monopoly ef the 
selling market— rivalry at home will re- 
duee prices to their level as readily an 
general rivahr, 412. Qeneral efiMi— to 
reduce the quality of maaiikotnres,iioi to 
increase profits, 412-41 8. lUusttmtion in 
United States, 418. nie nominal i 
poly deariy paid for in a oooater i 



poly in fiftvourofthe colonists, 418. Sogar 
chcM^per in countries which hwfe no eolo- 
niee, ib. Though monopoly may fone 
dovm the prices of goods in eastence, 
will not keep down prices, ib. As to 
keeping op pricee^-haffled by intemal 
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•omiMtttioBf ib. Taxes on iiiporto pftid 
by mother countfy, 414. Only method 
Ibarefore of getting a reTenneisbyfbioibly 
compelling Sie oolonista to bay taxed ex- 
perts, ib» Not a soorce of strength, bat 
of weakness — a means of being soonrged 
by a maritime power, 4 14-4 1 5. Expense 
of a nayy necessitated, 415. Inconsis- 
tency of professing to emaneipate the co- 
lonies of other nations, 416. Necessitate 
complicated goTemment operations, and 
oorer peonlation, 416-417. Argaments 
still stmmger ^»plicahle to East India 
posBe88ionB,417. Better sell or gi?e them 
to Britain than keep them, 417. Arga- 
ment omitted — corruption tluoogh patron- 
age, 418. 

Colonies-**-Incidental statement of the argn- 
ment that they cannot be prodactiTO of 
poftt — nsnal fikUacy to set down all the 
imports as profit, and all the exports by 
which they are paid for as profit too, It. 
206-fi07. 

«— trade with— -Mistaken notions of the 
profitableness of, ii. 547. 

-— snniorted tat ^ sake of the expendi- 
ture they create, ▼, 268. 

— Patronage in, a means of eomiption, ii. 
548,558. 

— Cost of supporting, incident to a mon- 
archy, ix. 81-32. 

— NecMsity of proriding systems of Le- 
gislation for, in founding. It. 354. 

— Former extent of the power of the G^wn 
in xelation to, ir. 258. 

— Breach of the constitution, and of law, 
chaiged OB the administration of the, it. 
249-284. fi^ New South Wales. 

— The nnpfofitaUe natoro o^ peculiarly 
exhibited in Penal Settlements, as illus- 
trated by N. a Wales, !▼. 245-247. 

— The eril of constructing them entirely 
of eonriets. It. 182. 

— Penal — ^Transportation to, considered as 
a emnplox punishmant, i. 490-497. 

&• Transportation. 

— Penal— The system of, considered in 
Panopticon «. N. S. Wales, it, 173-248. 
£(m Transportation. 

— The old system of erecting, by charter, 
illegal, IT. 259-261. 

•— Charters cannot be made the Tehide of 
regal legislation for. It. 261-263. 

— QnaMoatioM necessary for founders o^ 
L497. 

fTekniMtjon-^Omsidegationfl as to educat- 
ing children for, in the case of a pressure 
orpopalaticB,ix.443. 

Oolqehonn— Patrick, the PdiM Hagistrate 
— ^Aecennt o^ and fHendsfaip of Bentham 
for, X. 329. 

Letter from, on the value of bmd in 

Ameiiea^x. 329. 

Letter to Charles Abbot ahoat» x. 

329-330. 



Colqnhoun-^Palrick-*-Letter to» on the 
Banking Question, x. 338-340. 

Letter from, on PrcTention of For- 
gery, and Thames Police BiU, x. 357-358. 

Notice of, and tribute to his serrioes 

as a magistrate, t. 335. 

Instance of a sueccssfol recorery of 

money by, through the inTOstigaUmal 
process, r. 37-38. 

casually noticed, or quoted, iii. 402 ; 

▼. 590 ; X. 182, 335, 349, 414-415. 

Columbia — BoliTar's proscription of Bent- 
ham's Works in, x. 552, 

-^ State of polities in, in 1822, ii. 568. 

— Interest of, considered, in relation to a 
proposal for joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, iL 563-568. 

Combe—Count Question as to who he was, 

X.61. 
Combination — OppressiYeneas of laws 

against, x. 509. 
Combinations of workmen — ^Plan for pre- 

Tenting, by a system for bri^ng together 

employers and employed, Tiii. 399, 

— of persons represenUng pellicular inter- 
ests — Their e&ot in producing restrictions 
OB trade, iiL 97. 

Command — ^Exposition of the term, with 
reference to a uniTprsal Code, iii, 223, 

Command— Quasi— Exposition of, as ap- 
plied to onwritten law, iii. 223-224. 

Commensurabillty as a property of punish- 
ment, L 403. 

O omm etUa r p <m Mr ffmmAref^ Etal Prth 
pertyCode,!. 387-416. Bee Real Property. 

Commentary of reasons, or Rationale— Ar« 
gnments for a Code of Laws, being ac- 
companied by a^ i. 159-163 ; it. 454. 

Commentaries— Legal— Multitude of, and 
uncertainty of the law in connexion with. 
It. 488. 

Commerce^— Extent of^ depends on amount 
ofcapital,iT.411. 

— Attempts to mom^lise, as a cause of 
war, ii. 544. 

— Security of— Addition tOi in the project 
of Annuity notes, iii. 133-136. 

— Tendency of, to create equality, i. 313. 
Commercial bookkeeping— as a branch of 

the Chrestomathio system of instruction, 
TiiL 39-40. 

— Treaties-^ow supported, after they be- 
come prejudicial, iL 404. 

Cemmission— Examination by, tL 421, 427, 
487, 495 ; tIL 375. 

— The secrecy of examinations by, wift 
the reasons assigned, TiL 540-542. 

— Special, for examining a witness, tL 95. 
-^ to examine witnesses— Expense <tf a, 

iii. 413 n*. 

— Charity Inquiry — Its operations con- 
sidered, T. 608. 

Coammiion of rebellion— Origin and nature 
of, iiL 350 n. 
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Commission of surrey — Appointment of a, to 
divide the oonntry into election districts, 
iii. 579^82. 

Commissions of inquiry,as a means of baflSing 
Reform, it. 424-425. 

Those appointed as to courts of 

justice, noticed, vii. 218 n. 

The hoplessness of great legisla- 
tive projects being accomplished through, 
particularly with reference to the case of 
Russia, iy. 516-528. 

Considerations regarding the pro- 
per system of, and a criticism on the ex- 
isting system, in Plan of Inquiry Judica- 
tories in Constitntional Code, ix. 181-188. 
iSSm Legislature. 

Commissions in the Army — Sale o^ con- 
sidered, iiL 248. 

Method of disposal of, by Consti- 
tutional Code, and comparison with the 
practice in Britain, ix. 351-352. See De- 
fensiye Force. 

Commissioners ; when GoYemment haye 
committed an abuse, they pay them to 
inquire into it, and approre of it, ix. 
78-74. 

— of Real Property Inquiry — Communica- 
tion to, forming the outline of a Plan of a 
General Register, t. 417-486. 

— in bankruptcy under the old system, ri. 
438. 

— under the Bankruptcy Court Act — ^The 
powers and duties o^ t. 569-570. 

Committee of justice— Parliamentary— The 
uselessness of, t. 188-184. 

Committee of Pariiament — Mode of collect- 
ing evidence by, vi. 85. 

— of House of Commons — Method of in- 
quiry before, fltrourably contrasted with 
judicial procedure, ix. 185-187. 

— Proper form of procedure in a, ii. 840. 

— The practice of leaving sums in bills to 
be filled in by, noticed, v. 568. 

— Peculiarity of form of debate when 
House is in, ii. 859-360. 

*~ of inquiry into the cases in which judges 
set aside Acts of Parliament, proposed, t. 
181. 

Committee— Continuation, of the Legisla- 
ture, according to the Constitutional 
Code, ix. 170-172. 

Committees— Special— in legislative assem- 
bUes, iL 372-373. 

— of the whole House in legislative as- 
semblies, ii. 373. 

Commoditiea--Relation of the proportion 

of money to, iiL 45-46. 
Common— Rights in— Nature of, iii. 188. 

— Questions as to right of, ranked as com- 
plex suits, iL 81. 

Commons — Improvements from division of, 

L 342. 
<>oiiMoi«t^Houi>— Origin and progress of 

the power of, U. 444. 



CoMMom— HbusB— The cormptieii of ikm 
representative system in, ii. 293-294. 

The privileges o^ obtained by " iaaa- 

vation," iL 418. 

Bill for more adequate l epree e nta - 

tion in the, iiL 558-597. 

Petitioning for reform attacked ae 

tending to lower, ii. 427. 

Bieformin — Resolutions tor, pre p a red 

by Bentham, and moved by Sir F. Bor- 
dett, X. 495-497. 

How for it ean be called an inde- 
pendent branch of the Legislature t L 279. 

The interests represented in, xL 60. 

Purchase of seats in, c<»Bidered, iiL 

485-487. 

Whotransaet the business of I L 28,n ^. 

Proposal that plaoemen shonld have 

seats, but not votes in, iiL 490-495. 

Publicity with regard to votes, billsy 

and debates in, ii. 315-317. 

Subjects of debate in the — Proposals 

for exhibiting in visible type, x. 344. 

Extraction of evidence before, vL 39, 

43. 

Method of securing truth of evidenee 

in, vi. 305, 306, 312, 313. 

Procedure by, in examination of wit- 
nesses, adduced as an argument for the 
needlessness of oaths, v. 455, 514. 

Mendacity before, punished as eoa- 

tempt, V. 220 n. 

CMtidsm on the arrangement of 

printing the papers of, and their tendenBy 
to suppress the publicity of petitions, iiL 
536-538. 

1 Practice of allowing blanks in bills 

in, u. 357-358. 

Seconding of motions in, ii. 358. 

Restriction of speedies in, to ad- 
mitted motions or their introduction, ii. 
358. 

Practice of addressing the Oiair in, 

iL362. 

Practice of not ealling members in, 

by name, iL 363. 

Practice of not imputing bad inotivee 

in,iL363. 

~« — Illustrations of insidioos amend- 
ments, ftx>m tiie proceedings of, iL 366. 

Method of taking the vote in, iL 371. 

— — Arrangement as to the places of mMn- 
bers in, iL 821. 

Members who have received the 

thanks of— Courtesy to, U. 321. 

Attendance of members of, consider- 
ed, ii. 325. 

— — Non-admiBsion of females to, iL 327. 
Howstrangersadmitted to, iL 826-327. 

— — ^waker of the. Ambiguous mean- 
ing of the term, iL 327 n. 

— — Practice of, as to motions, iL 335. 
Practice of readinc a bill before 

King's speech, considered, iL 335. 
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CoHMORfr— HovBB — Pnctice in, of motioiis 
being tabled in the words in whieh 
they are to stand as acts, iL 835-SS8. 
lUnstrations of contrary practice, 337- 
8S8n. 

Principle of, the practice of ministers 

leading the proceedings in,iL 851-352. 

Requisition of a qualification for 

members of, considered, iL 249. 

Security to, against disturbance by 

members, iii. 591-592, 596-597. 

Index to Journals of, and method of 

preparation noticed, ii. 22^229 n t- 

Bentham's correspondenoe with Lord 

Lansdowne on an understood promise to 
obtain a seat in, for him, x. 229-245. 

Ck>mmittee of— Propriety of the sub- 
ject of procedure being referred to a, iL 5. 

Actual state of attendance in the, iii. 

496-497. 

Members of— Their frequent absence 

from important questions, ix. 126. 

Members of— Universal constancy of 

attendance of, urged, iiL 457-458. 

Members of— Importance of con- 
stancy of attendance of, iii. 495-511. £Sm 
Parliament. 

— — Blackstone'stheory,thattheyhayeles8 
wisdom than the aristocracy, L 279-280. 

Members of the — ^Dependence of, as 

regards electom— Independence as re- 
guds other quarters urged, ilL 455-457. 

Members of— Illustrations of gratui- 
tous serrice cited in opposition to Burke's 
opinion, t. 295. 

Call of— a partial and inefficacious 

remedy fbr non-attendance, iiL 508, 509- 
510. 

— — Proposal for an inquiry by, into the 
cases in which judges reftise obedience to 
Acts of Parliament, t. 181. 

The papers of— their Talue, xi. 42. 

The preparation of Reports by com- 
mittees 0^ considered in illustration of 
the plan proposed in the Constitutional 
Code, ix. 185-187. Admitted to hare the 
qualities of appositeness, cleamess, cor- 
rectness, &c., 185-186. Contrasted with 
the judicial extraction of evidence which 
tafaited by sinister interest, 186-187. De- 
liMts in not having sanctions A>r truth, or 
means of enforcing answers, 186-187. 

Reform at 8e4 Parliamentary Re- 

foim* 

Common bail characteriied, viL 283, 284- 
285. 

Common council — an illustration of annual 
election, iU. 512-518. 

of London— Proposal to apply the 

principle of pecuniary competition to the 
oflice of secondary by, xL 81-82. 

Common lands— Partition of— as a reform 
in the law of real property, v. 891. 

Common law — The nature of,viiL 578* 
Vol. XL 



Common Law — Incognosdbility of it, v. 

285-236; vi. 552. 
Impossible to obey it, because im- 
possible to discover, v. 546. 

characterised as a Quad-command, 

iiL 228. 

The dubiety and incorrigibility of, 

iv. 488-487. Not the work of authorised 
legislatures, but the joint manufSMture of 
judges, reporters, and booksellers, 488- 
486. Attempts to remedy defects by 
forced constructions, and taking distinc* 
tions, 487. 

— — The absenoe of provisions in, for 
trust, fraud, accident, inquisition, account, 
and the other provinces of Equity, shows 
the want of codification, v. 486-488. 

Origin of, vU. 197. 

Mendaoi^ encouraged by, vL 807. 

Lord Mansfield's exaltation of, viL 

31L 

of service to the legislator— as a 

guide to him in making statute law, iv.490. 

Correspondence with Brougham, as 

to a CommuBsion of Inquiry into, x. 574- 
576. 

casually animadverted on, i. 153, 

157, 185, 228, 333; iL 895 n, 465; iu 
240, 812, 389 ; iv. 257, 310, 396 ; v. 98, 
235, 247-249, 256, 260, 286 n, 565, 374 n, 
595 n; vi. 399; vii. 198, 252, 495, 507, 
534 ; viii. 539 ; ix. 25, 158, 465, 472, 513. 

S$e Judge-made Law. 

Common Law and Equity — ^Distinction be- 
tween, vL 482; vii. 290-291, 511. 

Distinction between — its ab- 
surdity, viL 300-302. 

Quarrel and compromise be- 
tween, vrith the results, viL 308-305. 

Common Law Courts— E^ctent to which ap- 
peals from one to another capable of pro- 
ceeding in, examined, v. 519. 

Raw materials out of which tiie 

law of, constructed — conspiracy, blas- 
phemy, libel, malice, breach of peace and 
acts cofUra h<mo$ moret, v. 484-485. 

: — Bandying of causes in, viL 236- 

237. 

Their incapac i ty to aflbrd reme- 
dies, giving rise to Equity, viL 292-294.* 

Pnctice of, in relation to the 

burthen of proei; vL 188-189. 

Confiicts of, with the Equity 

Courts, vL 172-178. 

Eflbct of Commission of Inquiry 

into, iiL 822. 

Commissioners' Report on, refer- 
red to, on the method of choosing special 
juries, v. 168 n. 

Common Law Procedure — Exclusion of ex- 
amination of party by, vL 436. 

Incongruities of mode of extrac- 
tion of evidenoe by, vL 471-482. 8e$ 
Extraction. 

E* 
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Common Law Courts— ProfligMy of tlie sys- 
tem, ii. 48. 

Teobnical eTils of the system, ii. 

170. 

Common names as aggregations of indlTi- 
doal names posterior in creation, in the 
history of language, riii. 189. 

Common-place -Book — Bentham's — Ex- 
tracts from, X. 69-77, 84-85, 125, 141-147, 
509-51*2, 517-519, 530^82, 547-548; zL 
71-74. 

Common Plea»— Jorisdietion of the, viL 297. 

Bnsiness stolen hy, through fictions, 

y. 498; rii. 285. 

— — Form of obtaining delay in, on the 
groond of absence of witness, Tii. 860. 

' Delay by writs of error from, rii. 214. 

Chief-justice of, confessing to a bill 

of exceptions, tI. 418. 
•— — Chief^ju^iee of— *Plrofit to, from sham 

writs of error, t. 98 n. 
Prothonotary in— Seereoy of proce- 
dure before, tL 875-876. 
Common RecoYeries— a fiction of law, tU. 

288-284. 
Common sense — as a rule of action, i. 8 n. 
Partisan of, and of moral sense, re- 

pvesented in dispute, tI. 289. 
Communieatkm (Psychological) as one of 

the mental fsculttes, riii. 281. 
of impressions — as one of the human 

frurolties, Tiii. 76 a. 

— (Physical) — Means of, essential to pro- 
cedure, ii. 11. 

— Judidal — in prooedore, ii. 52-57. Sub- 
ject matters, 52-53. Modes— oral, writ- 
ing, messengers, post, &c., 58. Means — 
aeoenitiTe, missiTe, 58-54. Securing 
accessibility, 54-55. Indication of habi- 
tation to be made by party, 55-56. 0iffi- 
Mltiee regarding accessibility of cri- 
minals, and of parties without fixed 
settleflMat, 56-57. Fvture-communiea- 
tion-aseoring memento, 57. 

— Judioial-^Linds of, necessary on the 
eliciiation of detoce, and persons com- 
municated with, ii. 78-80. 

— Judicial — ^Denlal of means of— Remedy 
for, ii. 168-164. 

Cemmnnity- Interest at Meaning of ex- 
pression, i. 2. 

Community of goods— IneonTeaienoes o( L 
841-842. 

InoompatihiUty of witii ptogres- 

siouii. 81^ 

Compact— The original, a flible— how ore- 
aled,-and tn wtet purpose. It. 447. 

— iSw Contract 

Compactness, and its opposite desnltoriness, 

conridered ia relation to language, TiiL 

809. 
Company-^^Sourof «f danger to the unedu- 

cat e A "pf advantiige to the educated, tiii. 

IS* 



Company — Good. Intellectual instmctioB 

an introduction to, TiiL 10. 
Company in the British army—- Composition 

ofa,ix.419. 
Companies — Commercial. Reasons why 

there may safely be community of goods 

among, i. 842. 
Cbmooratto liUra/rum — ^Eyidenee by, viL 

177-180, 181. 
ComparatiTe-proficiency principle, in the 

management of the ChreBtomathic school, 

Tiii. 49. 
Comparison — Nature of, as one of the fanaaa 

fkculties, Tiii. 75 n. 

— analysed, as one of the mental IhenUiee, 
TiiL 281-282. Is attention applied alter- 
nately, 281. Cannot be satislketorily 
conducted between more than two things, 
281-282. 

— Difficulty of carrying on, between more 
than two things, illustrated, Tifi. 106- 
109 n. 

— as an operation of Logic, TiiL 225. 
Compensation— Qualifications neeessaiy to 

the constitotion of, ii. 28. 

— Inapplicability of unbending roles to, 
ti. 31. 

— Rel^on 0^ to punishment, L 894. 

— to the injured party — Subeerrieney to, 
as a p ro p er ty of punishment, L 94,405; 
iT. 199-201. 

— What class of offences admits of, L 140- 
141. 

^> for <vflbnces — Principles of, i. 871-888, 
578-580. 

— for olfonces— how for it should foU on 
the repreeentatiTes of the offbnder, i. 
523-524. 

— Insufficiency of, an impediment to re- 
forms, ii. 419. 

— Principle of glTfng, to the holders of 
places and pensions abolished, L 320-821. 

— Principle of giTing, to public officers 
afllMted by reforms m. 325-326. 

— Principles of, witn reference to reduc- 
tion of offices, iL 251-252. 

*- AppUeation of, to officials aflbcted by 
law reform, t. 505. 

— for the loss of promietory seato by par- 
liamentary reform, liL 533. 

— in case of emancipation of slaTOs, i. 346. 

— for wrongfhl punishment, L 527-528. 
Imposfrfble in case of death, ib. 

Competency of witnessee— RestoratiTee to, 

TiL 483440. 
Competency and incompetoncy— tochniciU 

application of the terms to cTldenee, TiL 

884-385. 
Considered as attributlTes of wit^ 

nenes. Til. 77-76 n. 
Competitiott— Free. Beneficial effbcto of. 

L534. 

— its eifoet in incniiing skill and strength. 
iL227. 
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GompetHion— Prmoiple o^ as to rewards, iu 
225-229. 

— Pecuniary — Application of the Principle 
of, to all bargains by the Crown,T. 824-B28. 

• — Peenniary — Principle of i^pointment to 
' office by, defended, iz. 286-293. 8e« Pe- 
enniary competition. 
«— as a means- of filling pnbUo offices — Ex- 
planations as to, in reference to the pro- 
visions reguxling in the Constitntional 
Code, V. 278-274. 

— as a means of filling offices — Application 
of, to a general register, t. 423-424. 

— Open — The adoption of, in drawing 
codes of law, recommended, It. 520-621, 
545-551. 

»^ Bnrke's objection to the principle of, as 
applying to official services, controTerted, 
▼. 300-301. 

Complaint of wrong, &o., to judge. See 
Application. 

— Absence of, when redress hopeless, fkl- 
ladously adduced to flbow that reform 
not desired, ii. 430-431. 

Complaint-book — Incidental, in the Jndi- 
ciaiy Establishment of the Constitutional 
Code, ix. 500-502. 

Completeness — a quality desirable in a lan- 
guage, Yiii. 191. 

— in language — Rules for, Tiii. 318. 

< — a primary quality in evidence, ri. 21 1. 

— in testimony — Attention necessary to 
the production of, ti. 268 n f. 

— in testimony — Interrogation tends to 
produce, li. 8i82. 

Complex punishments, i. 490-516. See 

Punishments. 
Complex afflictire punishments, i. 416-420. 
Complex and simple — Suits ranked as,ii. 

80-82. 
Complexity in the laws— Evils of, i. 324-326. 

— as productive of entanglement in Legis- 
lation, iii. 249-250. 

— Evils of, in any science, ii. 464. 
Composition of words as a means of enrich- 
ing a language, vili. 819. 

Composition — Literary — Methodisation as 
applicable to, and the imperfections it is 
used to overcome, viii. 271-272. 

-— — Improvement as applicable to, viii. 
312-820. See Language. 

Compound interest— The justice of admit- 
ting, iiL 18-19. 

Comprehensiveness as a quality in language, 
viiL809. 

Compressedness as a property desirable in 
style, viii. 311. 

Comprwsion of evidence within short time 
— Effect of, vU. 588-589. 

Compromise of a eaoo -a denial of justice 
caused by the state of the procedure law, 
T. 35. 

Compromises — Proposed, in case of parlia- 
mentary reform, ilL 58& { 



Compulsion as an oflR»oe, i. 114. 

-*-« Relation of, to punishment,!. 393. 

Compurgation by wager of law, vii. 70. 

— denounced by Blaokstone, vi. 315-316 n^ 
Comyns — Chief-Baron — noticed or quoted, 

vi. 228 n ; vii. 7, 195, 273 n. 

Comyns' Abridgment referred to on unlaw* 
All banishment, iv. 279 n. 

Concealment of an offender — Ease or diffi- 
culty of, as influencing alarm, i. 77. 

— Undue, as a cause of invalidity in con- 
tracts, 1. 331. 

— How for consistent with registration of 
contracts, vi. 580-581. 

— as circumstantial evidence of guilt, viL 
47-48. 

— on examination, as evidence of delin- 
quency, vii. 24-25. 

— of child-birth as an ofibnce, viL.20 n. 
Conoeption as a mental operation of Logic, 

viii 224. 

Coneeptive (kcuHies of Hhe mind — Appli- 
cation of methodisation to the assistance 
ofthe,viu. 272. 

Conciliation courts — Inadequacy of, where 
not- compulsory, xi. 55. 

See Reconciliation courts. 

Conciliative ftinetions of judge defined, ii. 47. 

Conciseness as a quality of language — its 
uses and purposes, viii. 305. 

— a term preferable to brevity, x. 70. 

— as opposed to verbosity in Isjiguage, viii. 
308-309. 

Conclusions from evidence — Publicity a 
means of judging of the justice of, vi. 356. 

Conclusive evince — An imperiM body of 
circumstantial held as, vii. 69, 72, 73. 

— giving the quality of being, to any portion 
of evidence — ^Exclusion occasioned by, 
vi. 114,115; VU. 542-558. 

— evidence — Impropriety of the system o( 
viL 542-547. Presumes all witnesses on the 
other side liars, 543. Puts power in the 
hands of individuals to ruin others, 543- 
544. Conclusive absolutely, ib. Conclu- 
sive nin, 544. Cases in which it appears 
rational, but in reality is not exercised, 
544-545. 

— evidence, may with propriety exist to 
the extent of incidental decision, vii. 547- 
549. 

— evidence — Aberrations of Roman and 
English law in regard to, vii. 549-558. 
Wager of law, 549-551. Action of debt, 
ib. Detenue, ib. Trover, 550. Further 
remarics by Editor— judgment by deftmlt, 
voiding contracts, estopels, demand of 
best evidence, 551-558. 

Concord as a department of universal gra&i- 

mar, viii. 855-356. 
Concrete — Etymology and definition of,viiL 

26. 

— ideas-Hlistinguished from abftraet, viiL 
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ConereUoni. Hato preoedraoe of abctrae- 

tions in the prognu of tho nindyTuL 

282-283. 
Concabinage— InftMBoeviiikli tbo relations 

arising from, may haTo on ieBtbMay» TiL 

579-581. 
Concurrence of parties to sanction what 

should be done by jndioatnre — ^Examples 

o^ U. 177. 
Condlllac— The Abb^— Work of, on Systems, 

characterised, ilL 51. 

— Operations of synthesis and analysis eon- 
founded together by, liii. 121, 124-125 n. 

— His complicated method of showing the 
successiTo discovery of the predicaaento 
criticised, viiL 282-288, 285-286. 

— noticed, iii. 73; Tiii. 75 n, 322. 
Condition in life as an object of security by 

the law, iii. 213. 

as a special object of security in 

the Constitutional Code, ii. 270. 

Objecto of, distinguished flrom 

those of property, i. 108-110, 135-136. 

Offences against, as a subdiyision 

ofUie Penal Code, iii. 166-169. Divided 
into Relationship, Fiduciary ehaige, Bank, 
and Profession, ib. 

. — Offenoes against, a division of 

private offences, L 99-100. 

Offences against — Kinds of, i. 

119-1 37. RehUionships divided into those 
which are legally superadded to the purely 
natural, and those which are purely legal, 
119-120. Priority of consideration given 
to the most simple, 120. Legal obliga- 
tions, and ways of enforcing them, 121. 
Master and servant, 121-124. Guardian 
and ward, 124-127. Parent and child, 
127-129. Husband and wife, 129-131. 
Unoontiguous relationship, 131-132. Civil 
conditions, (viz. rank, profession, &C.,) 
133-137. 

— Offences against — Influence of 

time and place on, L 176-177. 

Offences against, must be ex- 
pressed through fictitious entities, viiL 
524-525. 

Forfeiture of, as a punishment, L 

470-474. Sm Forfeiture. 

Bight to, wiUi relation to forfeit- 
ure as a punishment, i. 452. 

-^ of witness Bffeet o^ on probative 

force, vi. 221. 

— Facto as to, the subjeoi of regis- 
tration, vi. 567* 

— — — Whether breach of tmsl is an 
offence against! 1 107. 

Arrangement of laws according 

to the various species of, for fibcility of 
reference, iiL 193. 

-; Promulgation of the distinct laws 

applicable to the various species of, i. 158. 

Conditions— Private. Bighte and obliga- 
tions attached to, L 343-358. 



Conditionality— Bfodee d; in the i 

verbs, enumerated, viiL 853. 
Condoroet noticed, ii 462. 
Conduct— Good. Security for, L 519-^90. 
Confossion— No admission should be eeasi- 

dered as amounting to, witfaovt intoiroga- 

tion,viL3l. 

— distingniihed f^om eonfBSMnial evidsBee, 
viL 30-31. 

— to Catholic priest— Disdoeureo^ iAio«ld 
not be demanded in evidence, vL 98-99; 
viL 366-368. 

— Retail in the Church of Rome— whole- 
sale in that of England, v. 210-21 1. 

— to error in record— Effoct of; viL 436-438. 
Confessorial testimony, vi. 400-406 ; viL 89- 

44,449-462. £^ Discreditive Interroga- 
tion ; Self-criminating ; Self-diseerving. 

taken if delivered out of court, Mi 

otherwise, vL 472-474. 

Confldenoe in official persons— abuse of the 
term, V. 324. 

— violation of— CSiaracter inferred f^m, L 
78. 

— in governors — should be at the lowest 
point eonsistent with leaving tbem snffl- 
cient operative power, ix. 62. 

Confidence-minimisation Principle — ^Appli- 
cation of, to the members of a legidaiore, 
ix. 191-192. 

Confinement — Cloee, how far it may be right, 
for the purpose of keeping an accused per- 
son or a witaess from mendacity-serving 
suggestions, vL 450-451. Suecedanenm 
in taking an immediate examination, ib. 

— Solitary, for debt, animadverted on, vL 
177. 

— Solitary, how for eondndve to refonB»> 
tion, iv. 47. 

-— Solitary, follacy of ite being a means of 
mental improvement, x. 580. 

— WrongftU, as an offence, L 114. 

— See Imprisonment. 
Confiscations— attempted by judges, for 

their own use, ii. 12. 

— General. Characteristics of, i. 820. 
Confiagration — one of the calamities to be 

vratched by the Preventive Service Bfinis- 
tor hi the Constitutional Code, ix. 439. 

Confiicto of authority in administratioaal 
departments — Heans of terminating, ix. 
452. 

Conformity of experience, the origin of be- 
lief, vi. 236. 

Confrontation in eourts of justice— Evil 
firom the want of,vL 138-139. 

— The practioe of, under Roman law, consi- 
dered, vi. 34, 339, 501-404. Defined, 601. 
Provinc identity, ib. Confined to criminal 
cases, ib. Persons prosecuted civilly have 
^»plied to be so criminally for the advan- 
tage of, 502. Who may be intenogators 
and reepondente t ib. OnlyaUowed ''if 
need be " at diseration of jodge, 508. 
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CoafrwiiatSMi— Efili from the wtnt o^ aad 
remedies where pertiee disUat fh>m each 
other, iL lOO-lOl. 

Confuioii — Fallaeies need tot the purpose 
of creatiii«,ii. 486-474. 

Confiision of mind, m eridenee of guilt, rii. 
44-45. 

Coogreis— Appointmeal of a, to dedde dis- 
putes hetween nations, reoommended, ii. 
552-554. 

— of United SUtee—Ptoteotion to the mem- 
bers of, against libel, reoommended as a 
model, ii. 281. 

Coi^ngates, as a department of Logic, viii. 
825-827. Applied to the modifications of 
the elnster of words oalled a rerb, 828. 
Should haTe been applied to the noun, 
828-824. PrimitiTe and deriratiTe con- 
jugates, 824. Principal and accessory 
words (or those whicii haTe a meaning 
alone, and thoee which require to be asso- 
eiated with others) distinguished, ib. 
Accessories, attached or unattached, ib. 
The greater the number of coigugates the 
more manageable the language, ib. Means 
of enriching a language by analogy from 
others— fllUng up file ^oient eoigngates, 
824-825. Nouns, and their diTislon into 
real and fictitious entities, 825-826. Ad- 
JeetiYes, as accessory expressors of entity, 
826. Order of diseoTOry in eoi^jugpttes, 
827-827. 

— The filling up of, a means of enriching a 
language, Tiii. 819. 

Coigunetions— Analysis of-— not a simple, as 
supposed, but a composite part of speech, 
TiiL857. 

Coojuictions, Prepositions and Adverbs — 
The connexion between, and the diflleulty 
of ftmning distinct notions of, riii 856. 

Connellan — ^Thadeus — Aecount of, and of 
his exertions in educating the working 
classes, with proposal fbr employing him 
in the instruction of Irish labourers in 
New York, x. 500-508. 

Connexions — In^utations from the char- 
acter of, a fiJlacy in debate, ii. 416. 

— of a delinquent— how fur his punishment 
should be regulated so as to protect them 
from suflMng by it, L 477-478. 

— in the way of support, burden, sympathy, 
and antipathy, defined, i. 25-26. 

Gonquests—Useksniess <tf, to a free people, 
iL557. 

— Oown's rif^t to the subject o^ con- 
sidered, iT. 266-269. Gannot be resumed 
when parted with, ib. 

Conscience — How it may be made an ex- 
cuse for despotism, iL 409. 

— Effect ni coercion on, L 564-565. 
Conscience Courts of, tI 86 } tU. 583. 

Natural procedure before, yii 821. 

illustrate the Talue set on judicial 

power and distinotioii» ix. 485. 



Consoienco— Courts of. Casual notices of^ 
ii. 412; iii. 402,404. 

Consciousness and unconsciousness, with re- 
lation to intention, i. 35-86, 61. 

— as an ingredient of the miaohieyonsnesv 
of an act, i. 74. 

— with relation to human actions, i. 43-46. 
AdTised and onadTised acts, 43. Refer- 
ence to existence or materiality, ib. Re- 
ference to time, ib. Unadvised act may 
be heedless or not, ib. Nature and kinds 
of missupposal, ib. Illustration of the 
positions laid down, 43-44. Connexion be- 
tweenintentionalityand consciousness, 44. 
Rashness, ib. Good and bad intentions — 
Confesion of intention with motiTe, in 
the term, 44-45. Roman Law, 45-46. 

Conscription— Military. The policy of a, 
considered, ix. 897. 

Consent as a mode of acquirition, i. 830-334. 

Consequences of actions — Deductions as to' 
dispositions from, L 60-68. See Disposi- 
tions. 

— The, of a mischievous act, analysed, i. 
69-76. 

— as indicative of the tendency of an act, 
i.35. 

— the proper subjects of the attributives, 
good and bad, i. 216-217. 

Consignees of persons and things, in propoeed 
Deq»atch Court— Qualifications tit, iii. 878. 

— or In-trust-holders — Provisions as to, 
in Despatch Court Bill, iii. 882-888. 

Consistorial jurisdiction— Rise of, viL 294. 

Consolation — False— or the submission to 
abuses, because there are worse else- 
where—a fkllacy, iL 431-432. 

Consolidation of statutes — Attempts at, 
abortive, from want of means for quick 
reference from part to part, ix. 432-433 n. 

Conspiracy — Character inferred of those who 
engage in, i. 78. 

— Poaition of, as an offence, in the Penal 
Code, iii. 170. 

— An oifence created by the pecuHarities 
of the monarchical system— has no place 
in a democracy, ix. 37-38. 

— Historical investigation of the en^tloy- 
ment of the term in charges of sedition, 
V. 247-249. 

_ Punishment of, by Kbg's Bench, ii. 126. 

— more justly attributab^ to the pursuers 
than to the defendants, in Government 
prosecutions, v. 249. 

Conspiratorial evidence examined, vSL 82. 

Constables— Pro]friet}[ of advertising the 
names and designations of, x. 888. 

Constant— Benjamin. Bentham's opinion 
oi;x.467. 

Constantino the Great adduced as Illustrat- 
ing the operation of prejudices in punish- 
ments, L 412. 

Constantinople — ^visited by Bentham on hi« 
way to Bnssia, x. 152-157. 
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fbnttitnenta— Adrantages to, of the yhau 
of Refoim in the Reform Cateohism, iii. 549. 

r— Dependence of Representatives on, urg- 
ed, iii. 454-456. 

— Publicity necessary to let the wishes o^ 
be known to their Representatives, ii. 
811-312. 

Constituent Assembly of France — Exami- 
nation of the Declaration of Rights by, ii. 
491-524. 

Constitution — Essentials of a, aooording to 
tiie French Declaration of Rights, iL 520- 
621. 

— Absurdity of any one remaining un- 
changed, unless a representative demo- 
cracy, X. 517. 

— Plea for the, being an exposure of the 
illegalities and unconstitutional legida- 
tion in the Government of N. S. Wales, 
iv. 249-284. .$(;« New South Wales. 

— Proposal ibr restoring the, as to juries, 
V. 168-175. 

— British — Has its good and its bad points, 
iii. 562. 

Estimate of the merits and demerits 

of,i.l85;u.l20; vii. 451; xL62. 

Ascendancy of the monarchical and 

aristocratical power in, liL 488. 

Operation of, dependent less than 

others on conduct of officiaJs, ii. 427. 

Bad parts of,* held up to admiration 

and example, because the country has 
prospered in spite of them, iv. 445-447. 

Blaokstone's praise of, criticised, L 

277-283. Imperfect consideration given 
to the Executive authority, 277-279. 
The three branches said to be independent 
of each other, 279. Wisdom of the aristo- 
eratic branch, 280-281. Proof of perfec- 
tion — mathematical demonstration, 282- 
283. 

Paine's assertion of the non-existence 

of, ii. 521. 

The more corrupt it becomes, the 

more dangerous is criticism of it under 
the libel law, v. 244. 

Support that would be given to the, 

by a currency of circulating Annuity notes, 
iii. 145-146. 

Subversion of, a charge against the 

Radicals in king's speeches, iiL 602-603. 

Subversion of, while (barged against 

Radicals, perpetrated through the Six 
Acts, iii. 621-622. 

Peculiar demand for fallacies in the 

political discussions under, ii. 481-482. 

Application of the words balance and 

mixed to the, iii. 450-451. 

Constitution — Matchless. Use of the term 
as a vague generality, and its fallacy ex- 
amined, U. 442-445. 

Crimes that have been perpetrated 

. under the term, viii. 472. 

Constitutions— Clauses of immutability in — 



« declaration of infUlibility, and fcuhftl^ 
tion of improvement, viii 483. 

Constitutions — Antiquated. Letter to the 
Portuguese nation on, viii. 482-485. 

ConttUutional CkxUfor the it$e of all nalum$ 
pnfemng Itberol optjiiafu^ voL ix. Sm 
Code. 

Notice regarding the pnpaiatioK of 

the, V. 265. 

Preface to original edition of Book 

II. of— descriptive of the state and pro- 
spects of the work, ix. 146-147. 

Leading principles of the, ii 269-274. 

Ends aimed at in the, ii 26i>-272. 

Subsistence, abundance, security, «id 
equality, 269-270. Objects of security 
— against calamity and hostility, 270. 
Ho^ility from external enemies or inter- 
nal, 270-271. Equality, distribution, ^te., 
271-272. 

Means employed for attaining the 

ends o( ii. 272-274. Securing appvepriate 
oflkial attitude, 272. Rules for moral 
aptitude, 273. For intellectual and ac- 
tive, 273-274. 

Prescriptions or bearings of the other 

branches of law to, ix. 84-41. See Qvil 
Law; Penal Law; Procedure Law; Fin- 
ancial Law; Military Law. 

Name, situation, boundaries, and di- 
visions of territory of; ix. 147-150. Name 
and boundaries, 147. Election distriets, 
ib. Snbdistriote and Bi»«nbdiBtriet8, ib. 
Alterations at discretion of Lsgialatvre, 
ib. Considerations as to division and sub* 
division by common dividend, 147-148. 
Local Headmen, 148. Adaptation of di- 
vision to jndicainre, 148-149. The French 
divisions, 149. The English— ecelesiaBti- 
cal and temporal, 149-160. 

Ends and means o^ ix. 150-153* 

Qrealest happiness of greatest number the 
chief end, 150. Means — maTJmiiing ap- 
titude — ^minimising expense, ib. Appli- 
cation of economy to rewards and pun- 
idmients— to pleasures and pain, 150^51 . 
Maxiniring moral, intellectual, aad ac- 
tive aptitude, 151. The sovereign mien 
to be Uiose who have interest in & great- 
est happiness, ib. Subordinates to be re- 
sponsible, 151-152. Three principles as 
to of&cea— Public examination, pecuniary 
competition, and responsibility for de- 
pute^ 152. Responsibility divided into 
punitional, satis&iotional,aiid dislocation- 
al, and into legal and moral, 152-153. 
Legal divided into judicial and adminia- 
trational, 153. 

Sovereignty in the people by, ix. 

153. 

Authorities of, ix. 153-154. Consti- 
tutive, 153-154. Le^slative, 154. Ad- 
ministrative, ib. Judiciary, ib. Grouped 
as the Government, the Executive, and 
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tiie OpentiTe^ ib. Meaning of the word 
Saprenie,ib. Distribntion over dhriaions, 
ib. Offices all single-fleated ezeepi the 
legialative, ib. Ununited anzfliariee for 
whom thei^ emplejere reeponaible, ix. 154. 

ConftitiitieBal Gode—GoMtitiitiTe authority 
according to» iz. 155-160. Bee Constitii- 
ttire. 

Legislature of, ix. 160-198. 8e€ Le- 
gislature. 

Examination of tiie simple and the 

FederatiTe systems of GoTemmflnt, in re- 
lation to, ix. 648-647. 

St€ Advocates — Eleemosynary, and 

GoTcmment : Inangoral Declaration : 
Judges: Judiciary coUectiTely: Judiciary 
Messengers : Judiciary Prehensors: Jus- 
tice Mmister : Lawyers — Professional: 
Legislatsre : Local Headmen : Minis- 
ters : Prime Minister : Registrars : Sub- 
legislatures. 

ConstitutioBal branch of a body of Law — 
nature of, L 158. 

Constitntional distribution of the powers of 
a State, in connexion with the principle 
of irrsTDcable laws, ii. 404. 

Constitutional Law — Nature and Prorince 
of, ix. 9-11. Implies a distinct constitu- 
tion, or designation of the person to whose 
power the others are subjected, 9. Eng- 
lish constitution, so termed, not withhi 
the definition, ib. The operatiTo and 
constitutiTe— distinct branches, ibw Ob- 
ject — security a^^dnst misrule, ib. IotoItcs 
the punitional responsibility of BolerB, 9- 
10. The impracticability of obtaining this 
hi the Taiions classes of monarchies, 10. 
Best obtained where the largest practica- 
ble number share in the GoTemment, 
10-11. 

Constitutional of ences — Jury trial specially 
necessary for, iL 1 19. 

Constitutional Reform, wherein it dUTers in 
intention firom radical, x. 598. 

ConstitmtiTe Authority by the Constitu- 
tional Code, ix. 155-160>— 

What, and in whom, ix. 155. Sonrce 

of an power, ib. In the i^iole body, de- 
ducting .females, minors, and non-residers 
and passengers, ib. 

Powers of, ix. 155-156. The ftinc- 

tions, 155. Looative — Exercised to their 
deputies and the members of sub-legisla- 
turai, 155-156. The dislocatire— To the 
legislators. Prime Minister, Administra- 
tive Ministers, Justice Minister, Judici- 
ary Functionaries Local Headmen, Sub- 
legislatures, 156. Use of, in the districts, ib. 

— — Powers o^ how exercised, ix. 156- 
157. LocatiTC ftinotion^Election code, 
156. Dislocatire function by the entire 
eonstitutiTe, 156-157/ By tiie constitutire 
of a district, 1 57. Punifaotive Aindtion, ib. 

— — The Public-opinion tribunal in con- 



nexion with, ix. 1 57-1 60. 8e$ Pubiie-opin- 
km triboaaL 

ConstitntiTe— Supreme— Proper principles 
<rf; for a free State, ix. 95-118. 

Means of Goremment, in connexiott 

with the principles of, ix. 95-96. Power 
cannot be exercised by all at once, 95. 
Not necessary, howeter, that there should 
be an absolute and unrarying division 
into gOTcmovs and goTemed, ib* Should 
always be displaceable, ib. The greatest 
number are those who will have the hap- 
piness of the greatest number most at 
heart, 95-96. 

Anthorities in a State in connexion 

with, ix. 96. CoUective term fer any sort 
of ruler, ib. Grades-— Constitutive the 
highest, ib. 

the sovereignty lies in, ix. 96-98. 

Only fenction of Government the people 
can use, and one they are quite fit for, 96^ 
97. Only when there is popular election 
is there a supreme constitutive, 97. People 
— a brief expression for electors under a 
popular system, ib. Qualification of the 
people, in morsi, cognoscitive, judicative, 
and active aptitude, ib. Sovereign power 
means that of locating legislators, 97-99. 
Considered as choosing as'ents, 98. 

Reasons for its being in the people, is. 

98-101. The analogy ^m the ability of 
all persons not minors or imbecile, to em- 
ploy agents for the management of their 
private sAurs, presumptive of ability to 
do so, by the public, 98-99. Shown that 
no individual or small number of the State 
in question^ or in a foreign State, can have 
the same interest in i^t management, 
99-100. The power of gratification to 
that sinister interest which influences all, 
taken away when the people have the 
constitutive, 1 00. Illustrations f^m Ame- 
rica^ Washington, Colonel Burr, 100-101. 

— -^ Why not in One, ix. 101-103. Sinister 
interest and exemption from tutelary con- 
trol, 101. If the system be adopted, chance 
tiie best criterion, ib. Monarchy only 
defensible on tiie ground that the happi- 
ness of the people not worth pursuing^ or 
that a monarch pursues it best — both con- 
fhted, 101-102. Answer to objection that 
in many countries the experience for self- 
government isinsufficient, 102-103. Power 
of dislocating, 103. 

Dislocative f^inction of, or power of 

removing fVom office — ^why universal, ix. 
103-106. Necessary to prevent the con- 
stitution from lapsing into a less popular, 
103. Danger of le^slators and officials 
playing into each others hands, ib. Abuse 
of patronage— jobbing, &0., 103-104. Silent 
operation of the corruptive iitSuenoe, 104. 
Even the public-opinion tribunal, by com- 
mendation of gratitude, &c, aids the 
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eomiption, 104-105. Prohibitian and 
punishment inefl^ctn*! to put it down, 105. 
By rendering offidftlfl eligible only by the 
legislator, d^iger of denwgogaes haTing 
inlaence to locate and dislocate obyiated, 
105-106. 
Constitative — Supreme — Means of execution 
of the fimctions of, ix. 106-110. As to 
dislocation, better it should be bynon-elec- 
tion at the fixed period, than by positiTe 
remoTal, 106-107. Snfflrage — UniTersality, 
secrecy, equality, and annuality of, recom- 
mended instead of the usual expressions, 
107. Universality, 107-109. Secrecy, 
109. Equality, ib. Annuality, 109-110. 
8€e Suffrage. 

— — Moral aptitude for the purposes of, 
shown to be inversely, as altitude in the 
scale of political influence tiirough wealth, 
power, or rank, ix. 110-113. 

Reasons why the legislative power 

should not be in, ix. 117. 
Consul — Nature and functions of a, ix. 229. 
Consultation of Judges by persons in doubt 

as a safeguard from breach of law, ii. 39- 

40. 

— of counsel considered, viL 815-318. 
Consumers — Idle — increase of an evil, ilL 

73-74. 

Consummative Decree— when granted,!!. 91. 

Consumption — Avoidance o^ considered as 
one of the sources of abundance, ix. 1 3-14. 
Propriety of leaving the question of con- 
suming or hoarding to each individual's 
choice, ib. 

"— The forms of, divided into use and dope- 
rition, iii. 89. 

— Taxes on — always fkU where there is 
some fhnd to pay them, ii. 573. 

— Taxes on, the best kind of impost, ii. 580. 
Contagious diseases— To be attended to by 

the Preventive Service Minister, in the 
Constitutional Code, ix. 439. 
Contamination — An evil which the rich of- 
ten look on with indifliBrence or satisfEic- 
tion, as one which the poor alone are ex- 
posed to, V. 533. 

— in prisons fostered by Judicial delays, v. 
468. 

— in prisons — not to be avoided by classifi- 
cation when there are many in one class, 
!v. 137-188. 

Contempt — Injury that may be done to an 
individual by exciting, i. 877. 

— The faculty of turning abuses into, essen- 
tial to their reformation, ii. 422-423. 

— employed against Reformers, and for the 
protection of abuses, v. 96. 

— A fiseling not experienced towards 
power, V. 243. 

— Uses of, in punishment, i. 418. 

— Punishment by^ i. 455. SeeJAonA Sanc- 
tion. 

Contempt of eourfr— Uses made of the charge 
of, iii. 359 n. 



Contempt of court— Punishment tor, diar- 
aeterized, vi. 28 n. 

Pioeedure on, by attaduuMit, vL 

476-477. 

Mendacity on examination before 

the House of Commons punished as, vi. 305. 

Contested-Interpretation-Reporting Func- 
tion of judges by Constitutional Code, ix. 
502-504. 

Contestor General. An ofllcer to oppose 
unmerited rewards, ii. 221. 

Contiguous-proficiency principle in the ma- 
nagement of the Clurestomathic Sdiool, 
viU. 47. 

Contingency and certainty— i>ractically dif- 
fer only in degree, viL 402. 

— Property depending on, by what charac- 
teristics the value of, aifoctod, viL 574. 

Contingent interest, an exception to the ex- 
clusionary rules of evidence, viL 401-402. 

Continuation committee of the Legislalure, 
according to the Constitutional Code, ix. 
170-172. 

Continuous quantity as distinguished from 
discrete, viii. 201-202. 

Continuous and expeditable — Suits ranked 
as, ii. 84-85. 

Contraband ofllBnces— Difiiculty of getting 
public feeling to sanction the suppression 
of, from the mischief not being obvious, 
ix. 440-441. 

CoifTRAcr — Definition of a, L 269 n. 

— nature of, as an event conferring a right, 
iii. 187. 

— transactions comprehended under the 
word, vi. 62 n. 

-- Marriage— Draught for a, v. 400-402. 

— between governor and governed — ^How 
for such a document may Be a security 
against misrule, viii. 575. 

— Original — The supposal of, as a founda- 
tion for existing governments controvert- 
ed, i. 242; ii. 501-502. 

— Chriginal. Blackstone's remarks on the, 
criticised, L 261-262, 267-272. The idea 
fallen on, because it is considered right 
to keep contracts, 267-270. 

— Management of the Revenue, &e., by, 
as compared with trust, ii. 249-251. 

— Management of a Panopticon Peniten- 
tiary to be by, L 498. 

— Application of the system to the Panop- 
ticon, iv. 47-49, 52-54. Powers and liabi- 
lities of contractor, and his profits, ib. 
Objections to contractors answered, 49. 
Checks on contractors, 52-54. 

— System of, for Panopticon vindicated and 
iUustrated, iv. 125-134. Favourably 
compared with board and trust manage- 
ment, as more efficacious, affording less 
opportunity for peculation, being more 
economical, giving more responsibility to 
the public, ib. 

— regarding se rvic es Principles of, L 840- 
841. 
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Contmeta as « general title of the GiU 
Code^iii. 190-192. Shonld all be enforee- 
able^ nnlese special reason to the oontrary, 
190. Original and A<yectiTe — expressed 
and nnderstoody 190-191. DiTision of 
contracts — Promises, Disposition or trans- 
fer, and Mixed, 1 9 1 - 1 92. 

— LawB called, as an excnse for holding 
them to be irrevocable, ii. 40S-404. 

— Authentication of, riL 176-180. 

— as subjects of preappointed eridence, yi. 
508-509. 

— Use of preappointed eridenoe as applied 
to, tL 513-515. Prevention of non-noto- 
riety and oblirion, of spnrionsness, and of 
nnftlimess, 513. Revenae, 514. Cases 
where the nnfibimess results from the 
nature of the efficient cause, 514-515. 

— Application of formalities to, tL 515- 
530. See Formalities. 

— L^slation should point to the encour- 
agement of fur, prerention of spurious, 
▼i 532-533. 

— The exclusion of eridenoe of, unless by 
script in a prescribed form, considered, 
ri. 48, 64, 128-184. 

— Reason why written the best eridence 
of, ri. 71. 

— those the ftilfilment of which is mischier- 
ous to society, should not be protected, yii. 
474. 

— should be the subjects of registration, 
Ti. 63 n. 

~ Registration of, iii. 83-84; yL 567, 575- 
582. See Registration. 

-> Distinction between reoordation of the eon- 
tents of, and of the mere fikct of their being 
entered into, tI. 567 n. See Registration. 

— Use of distinct paper for each kind of, 
with the legal regulations printed on the 
margin, tL 522. 

— Nomenclature of Roman Law as to, 
criticised, iu. 189-190, 191. 

— Promulgation of the laws applicable to, 
i 159. 

— Causes of invalidity in, i. 331-333. Un- 
due concealment, 331. Fraud, ib. Co- 
ercion, ib. Subornation, ib. Erroneous 
supposition of obligation, 331-332. Error 
as to value, 332. Public inexpediency, 
832-833. 

— Government. Introduction of the prin- 
eiple of competition in, iL 228. 

— National— should be left to the sanction 
of the people, otherwise may create a 
despotism, ix. 161-162. 

Contracting— Persons capable of, ilL 193. 

Contraction by fbsion, as a source of motion, 
viU. 142. 

Contractors— Interest of, to oppose innova- 
tion, iL 420. 

— Exclusion of, from Parliament L 536. 
Contradictions — verbal. Impossible Ikcts 

distinguished from, vii. 79. 



ContradictorinesB— can only take place be- 
tween two assertions, viiL 103-104 n. 

Contradictory formula— Use o^ in fixing the 
principles of division, in subaltemation, 
viii. 103-105. 

Contrast — Rules for the dear expression of, 
in language, viii. 317. 

Contributions- -voluntary, for relief of the 
pooi^Eifects of, i. 315-316. 

Control-maximization principle — Applica- 
tion of, to members of a Legislature, ix. 
191-192. 

Convenient — Use made of the word, to serve 
sinister purposes, v. 597 n. 

Convents — In what manner their dissolution 
anattackonthe security of property, L 320. 

Convention — Whether a Grovemment was 
ever founded on ! iii. 219. 

— Necessity of a, to the constitution of po- 
litical society, according to Sieyes, con- 
sidered, ii. 530. 

Convention — National, of France — Address 

to, on the emancipation of colonies, iv. 407- 

418. 
Conversation — ^Principles of politeness in rc- 

ferenoe to topics of, x. 518-519. 
Conversation-tubes — Plan for employing, 

in the public offices, ix. 327. 

— — The extent to which they maybe made 
use of in prisons, manufactories, ftc, con- 
sidered, iv. 84. 

Conversion of Stock into Note Annuities — 
Plan for the, iii. 105-153. 

Conveyancing. Mr Humphrey's proposed 
Reforms k, commented on, v. 389-416. 
See Real Property. 

Convicts — Application of laborious punish- 
ments to, L 437-441. 

— Best means of extracting labour from — 
Punishment and reward, iv. 12-13. 

— Method of applying indelible marks to, 
considered, iv. 20-21. 

— The means of dealing irith, on expiry of 
imprisonment, considered, iv. 21-22. 

— How tax punishment can be applied to, 
for their conduct when in confinement, iv. 
26-27. 

— Employment of,in usefbl works, iv. 27-28. 

— Employment of, under the Panopticon 
Plan, iv. 41-53. See Panopticon. 

— Esc^ of, how obviated by Panopticon 
Plan, iv. 46. iS^ Escape. 

— Proper limitations of powers of keepers 
over, iv. 52-54. 

— Separation of male from female — ^how 
provided for in the Panopticon Plan, iv. 
134-137. 

— Efi'ect of allowing them to associate in 
bodies — a public opinion of their own, and 
emulation in crime, iv. 137-138. 

— Uigust punishment of, by the transpor- 
tation system, which precludes their re- 
turn on expiry of the assigned period, iv. 
192-195,272-276. 
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ConTiets— llieir li^etf irmatooly sfterillMd bj 
th« tmi8portati<m Bjrstem, ir. 196-199. 

— Difficulty of findiiig eridenoe of erimes 
unong, It. 224-226. 

— Liberated. Aoxiliary establiahmeiit for. 
i. 501. 

— Liberated. Method of prorlifiiig ibr, in 
ooimezioii with the Panoptioon Peniten- 
tiary, iv. 165-171. 

— Treatment of, in Penal Settlements, L 
491-497. 

— Examples of the profligacy and abandon- 
ment of, in Penal SettIementB,iT. 212-248. 

— See Banishmeni; Imprisonment ; Panop- 
ticon ; Transportation. 

Conriction — Forms of, prescribed by statute, 
Ti. 414. 

— Sammary, in certain cases of theft, Til. 
504-506. 

— of an innocent person — Rarity of, yii. 
528. 

— of an innocent person — Inquiry as to the 
reasons fbr presuming that cases of, hare 
occurred, i. 447-448. 

— of an innocent person. Actual extent of 
the evils occasioned by, iL ISS. 

Conyictions of offences — Advertisement of, 
as a means of punishingwith infuny,i.460. 

— Rewards for. Absurdity of not allow- 
ing the prosecutor to be a witness in case 
of, iv. 895-396. 

— Inquiry into the comparative number of, 
in Scotland, x. 129-131. 

Convulsions— <!!ivil, destructive to industry, 
i. 310-311. 

Conyers, the watchmaker, noticed, viii. 1 48 n. 

Cooke — Captain, noticed, i. 496 ; x. 95. 

Cotfperative-hearing-propoeing missive, in 
procedure, ii. 1 15. 

Co-Parties. Method of communication with, 
on elicitation of defence, in Judicial pro- 
cedure, ii. 79. 

Exclusion of the testimony of, for or 

against each other, considered, vii. 506- 
517. Absurdity of the rule, 506-507. 
Case of plaintiffii more than one, 507-509. 
Defendants more than one — how ftur tiiey 
may give evidence in favour of one another, 
509-512. How fkr against, 512-517. 

Copiousness — a property desirable in a lan- 
guage, viiL 191. 

— a property desirable in style, viii. 811. 

— as opposed to poverty or scantiness in 
language, viii. 309. 

— Its relation to simplicity as a property 
in language, viii. 309-310. 

— Its rank as a property in a language, 
viii. 310, 312. 

— Rules for the improvement of language 
in respect of, viii. 318. 

Co-plaintift — Exclusion of the evidence of, 
for or against each other, vii. 507-509. 

Copley — J. S. (Lord Lyndhurst) noticed, v. 
362. 



Cn«la— as paii of a miopoiitfe%iMt ^ynoayi 

mous with veils ▼ui- 189. 
Cofy— -Ambignity of the word, viL IM. 

— and origkal — ^How to distnifDish be- 
tween, ^^150-152. 

Copies — Anaogements for seonring tfaa fide- 
lity of, vu. 149-150. 

— Aberrationt of English law as to Ad- 
mission 0^ vik 169-170. 

— Extent to which they can bo trusted is 
comparison with oiiginidsy vL 171-174. 

— Conditions and arrangements tor receiv- 
ing, in evidence, viL 148-149. 

— of writings— The manllbld system of 
writing recommended as the only means 
of obtaining^ with certainty of aoenimcy, 
V. 482-435. 

— iSSM Transcripts. 

Copying — a means of publicity in oonrts of 
justice, vi. 854. 

Copying machines— Plan fbr, vi. 576-577 n. 

Copyholds— Reduction of; to the state of free- 
holds, as a reform in conveyaneing, v. 991. 

— Inconveniences of the system of, i. 842. - 
Copyholders — Inquiry whether they ever 

held the ftrancfaise, iii. 460 n. 
Copyright— Nature of the privUoge, L 136. 
Corai—Dr— Account of, x. 535. 
Com. Table ofimports and exports of, fWMi 

1792 to 1812, iiL 102-103. 

— Free trade in, the best security for snb- 
sistence, iii. 71. 

Com Laws — The. Interests served by, and 

effects of, iii. 99-100. 
Comwallis— Lord, noticed, x. 94, 108, 260. 
Coronation — Idleness of presuming a eem- 

pact in the ceremony of, i. 271. 
Coronation-Oath — ^E^saey of, as an instm- 

ment fbr opposing improvement, v.207-209v 
*- — Injunctions in, regarding the Qinrdi 
' reflBr to the executive — not the legislative, 

ii. 408-409. 
An excuse to George III. for his 

conduct to America, it 117-118 n. 
Coroner — Method of performing the Amo- 
tions of, in the Constitutions Code, ix. 

628-629. 
Coroners — Inefficiency of oaths exhibited 

in proceedings before, ii. 41. 
Coroner's-Inquests— Proceedings of, in Sni- 

cide, i. 479-480. 
Corponl injuries — Legislation as to, in 

Penal Code, L 164-168. 
Their place in the subdivision of the 

Penal Code, iii. 164. 
Analogical punishment in cases of, 

1408. 
— — Irreparable \ how satis&otion fbr, to 

be measured, i. 372. 
Prohibition of acts preparatory to^ 

considered, L 560-561. 

Simple— Nature of; L 113-114. 

Simple. Example of a section of the 

Penal Code concerning, iii. 174-175. 
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GofpomI uMulto— SatiafibcUaii wHh nfer- 

enoe to, i: 377-881. 
Corporal pmushmenta — ^The priDoiples of, 

«0B0idered, i. 41 3-450. Sfanple Afflkthre, 

413-416. Comploz afflietiTO, 416-420. 

RestriotiTe punidunents, 490. iMprison- 

aiMit and impriBonment tdM, 420-43L 

Otiier territorial coni&nemeiitB, 431-435. 

Simply restriotiTe, 435-437. Active or 

laborious, 437-441. Death, 441-450. 
carry the greatest amount of iafiimy 

with them, L 460-461. 
Absence of, a feature in the Chresto- 

mathie system of edneation, TiiL 15-16. 
while abolished in Lancastrian and 

other schools for poor children, preserred 

in those of the aristocracy, yiii. 15-16. 
Corporate bodies — Absence of indlTidoal 

responsibility in, yi. 557-558. 
Corpmte interests — inimioal to those of the 

pablic at large, It. 387. 
Corporate rights--QQeBtion8 as to, ranked 

as complex suits, ii. 81. 
Corporations — Illustrations of pumshment 

of, i 483-484. 

— Principle of creating, for popular im- 
proT^ment and instruction, iii. 41. 

— Gose — oonstitnte inftingements on pro- 
perty, i. 319. 

— Limited sublegislation of, how flur com- 
patible with a supreme legislature. It. 
315-316. 

— Membership of, as consUtutuig rights 
in relation to forfeiture at a puidshmenty 
i. 452. 

— Delays in actions against, TiL 221. 

— The immutable rules of, an instance in 
which the legislation of prirate indivi- 
duals is allowed to ontlire that of the 
legislature, i. 334. 

Corporation and Test Acte — Principles and 

Prejudices on which they were founded, 

i.437. 
Effects of, in narrowing the field 

of ccMnpetition, ii. 227. 

Moral effects of the, ii. 265-266. 

Practical operation of, vii. 424. 

Corpmddicti — Rule asto,con8idered,TiL69. 
Correction — House oil Ste Hard Labour ; 

Prison Discipline. 
Corrections and alterations — How to make, 

on autograph writings, ri. 536-567. 
Correctness — a property desirable in a 

language, viii. 191. 

— as opposed to incorrectness in language, 
▼iiL309. 

— in language — Rules for, viii. 318. 

— not susceptible of degrees, vi. 250. 

— Approach to, the rmlt of increase of 
attention, ri. 226. 

Correctness and Completeness — as qualities 
in evidence. See Trustworthiness. 

• as primary qualities In evidence, 

vi. 21, 211. 



Correetnea and Coiq^letenesa— Instrameflts 
tor securing, as primary qualities in Evi- 
dence, vl 22-28. 

Correspondence — ^Means of, essential to a 
f^ goveffUMBt, iL 287. 

— Interrc^gaiion by. See Epistolary In- 
terrogation. 

— Settling a channel o^ between litigants, 
vii. 229-230. 

Compt — the term as applied to qualify 
peijury, vi. 305. 

CoBJtvmoif — Historical sketch of the man- 
ner in which it may arise in a constitu- 
tional state, ix. 104-105. 

— Examination of the nature ot, in con- 
nexion with the Constitutional Code, 
ix. 64-76. Etymology, 64. Mi^t be ap- 
plied to the effect produced by intimida- 
tion, but most generally associated with 
the distribution of the matter of desire, 
64-65. Designed and undesigned— for- 
mer where direct effect produced by the 
cause : latter where obsequiousness crea- 
ted, 65. May be in individuals as in the 
system of government, 65-66. Influence 
of fear — power of removal fh>m office, 66. 
Ordinary oorrnption more influential than 
coercion, as exerdsed vnthout effort, 66. 
Incompatibility of coercion with a limited 
monarchy-— compatibility of corruption, 
ib. Falsity of the professions of those 
who take tiie bribe, that it does not influ- 
ence them, 67. list of points for consi- 
deration, where a ftmctionary corruptly 
violates his trust, 67-68. Nature of the 
sinister effect produced, 68. Shapes that 
the beneflt may take — positive and nega- 
tive ; the latter consisting in the avoid- 
ance of punishment, ib. who may be the 
corruptee, ib. Hand receiving the benefit 
may be the corrnptee, or any person hav- 
ing connexion or sympathy with him, 68- 
69. The cormptors themselves — difficulty 
sometimes of completely distinguishing 
tnm the cormptees, ib. The immediately 
corrupting hand, ib. Two kinds of cor- 
mptieii — befojre or after the service is 
done, ib. In the fonner case no necessity 
for any special act of corruption — the 
practice of paying for the services produces 
them, 69-70. Whero the service is per- 
formed alter the corruptive matter is re- 
ceived, gratitude is the principle founded 
upon, and it is praised as a virtue, 70. 
Hold through foar of the roproach of per- 
fidy, ib. Virtue should be in the broak- 
ing rather than the observance of such 
engagements, 7 1 . The matter of corrup- 
tion may be the immediate or the unim- 
mediate applying, ib. Of the latter sort 
aro wars and distant dependencies crea- 
ting sinister interests, ib. Vast extent of 
the oormptive matter in the hands of the 
Crown and its dependants in Britain, 
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71-72. Perpetual laudation and gratHade 
to a king when he is the channel of wealth, 
as if he were its fountain, 72-73. Cor- 
ruption more necessary to tiie monarch in 
a mixed than in a pure monuohy, 78. Pe- 
ouliar feature of it in this country — ^when 
an abuse is admitted by GoTomment, 
OoTemment commissioners appointed, 
with salaries, to inquire into it, 73-74. In- 
fluence on Parliament— both the Outs and 
the Ins, 74. The influence applied by our 
laws and institutions themselTes, without 
any positiTo acts, called self-corruption, 
74-75. Cannot be avoided where Legis- 
latire and ExecutiTe united, 75. Judi- 
cial self-acting corruption, by setting the 
eommon law aboTe the Legislature, 75. 
Enumeration of classes liable to corrup- 
tion, ib. Cannot be completely excluded 
anywhere, but arrangements possible for 
reducing it to the smallest possible extent, 
75-76. 
Corruption — Place of, in the Penal Code as an 
offlnice, iiL 167. 

— How disguised under the term influence, 
iv. 440. 

— Uses made of the expression, ii. 488-489. 

— Tonality, ftc, as designatiye of motives, 
i. 198. 

— Special Juries a special engine of, t. 
76-84. 

— Tendency of the Usury Laws to, iii. 11. 

— Emoluments of office should be on a 
scale likely to exclude, ii. 244-245. 

— Extent of, occasioneid by promiscuous 
intercourse of criminals, i. 427-429. 

— Progress of, at beginning of nineteenth 
century, iii. 442-445. 

— Extent of the influence of, in limited 
monarchies, ix. 28-29. 

— Extent of, as exercised nnder the British 
oonstitution, iL 442-445. 

— as produced by distribution of honours, 
ix. 85-86. 

— of legislatiye bodies — ^Publicity as a 
protection ft-om, ii. 870. 

— Extent of, by means of placemen in 
Parliament, iii. 490-495. 

— of members of a Legislature by the mon- 
arch—its nature and effect, ir. 432-437. 
Distinguished from delusion, 432-433. 
Sources — the matter of good and evil : lat- 
ter (iuTolving fear of deprivation) the more 
powerfbl, 433-434. Modiflcations, 434. 
Patronage peculiarly dangerous, as its ope- 
ration uiSimited,ib. Not necessary that the 
corruption should be intentional, 435; and 
not necessary that the matter should be 
determinately present to the corruptee's 
mind, 435. Aflbctation of struggling 
against bribery, 585. Possession of a lu- 
crative offioe for life no safeguard, 436. 
Cause and effect of corruption in ware 
and distant dependencies, ib. Only re- 



medy fer oomption popular pow«r af t9^ 
moval, 487. 
Corruption — ^Non-attendanoe of membcn of 
Parliament favourable to, iit 500-501. 

— Preservatives against, in the case of Pkjv 
liamentary representatives, iiL 454-457. 

— Means of impeding, in the case of a Le- 
gislature by certain restraints on reeligi- 
bility, ix. 174-175. 

— at elections — Motive leading to, L 51. 

— at elections — ^The course of,traced,iiL 558. 

— at elections — Forms and instrnments mt, 
iii. 476-482. 

— at elections — Analysis of the operation 
of, and means of defeating, iiL 453-454. 

— at elections — Application of disfranchise- 
ment as a punislunent for, L 484. 

— Patronage in the colonies a means of, iL 
548, 558. 

— How fkr it is attributable to Englidi 
judges, v. 539-541. Sources — snbaer- 
viency to government, incomes by fees, 
and class prejudices, ib. 

— Judicial— Eflbcts of, ii. 124. 

— Judicial — Nature and extent of, vii. 831- 
332. 

— Legal and judicial. Sm Fee-Gathering 
System. Interest — sinister. Judges. Law- 
yers. 

— Popular. Employment of the expressioii, 
by the opponents of reform, iL 453-455. 

— probably an originating cause of exdn- 
sion of evidence, vii. 391. 

Corruption of blood characterised, viL 486- 
437. 

as a punishment, considered, i. 

473, 480-482. 

Punishment of, a point of the 

monarchical system, ix. 38. 

Illustration of, in the division into 

Jacobites and Hanoverians, iii. 278. 

Cortes — Spanish. Letters on the Penal 
Code, delivered in by the Legislation 
committee of, viii. 487-554. 

Eight months' recess of, animadvert- 
ed on, iL 283-284; iii. 88. 

Decree of, of 1820, prohibiting im- 
portation of manu&ctures, iii. 88-100. 

Efibrts to give instruction to, in the 

forms of legislative debating, x. 433. 

Corvee— Statute days labour corresponded 
to, in England, ix. 346 n. 

Costs (in litigation) — Judicial interferenoe 
with legislation on the subject of, iv. 
401 n. 

— Judicial interpretation of provisions as 
to, in statutes, vii. 811-312, 529. 

— Minimization of the burthen o^ ii. 112- 
1 14. How fer to be borne by the pnblie, 
112. To be proportioned to opulence of 
parties, 112-113. Increased, by employ- 
ment of lawyers, 113-114. 

— an evil only cnikble by local judicatories^ 
X. 584-585. 
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Costa — How a ptarij, oonaeions of having 
the fU^ may aooumiilate, to annoy hiB 
adversary, liL 867. 

— Enumeration of aboees as to, TiL 807. 

— A<ya8tment of, in relation to the ex- 
pense of evidenee, Tii. 854-855. 

— create a peeoniary interest in litigant, 
independently of the point at issue, tl 476. 

— no check on litigation under the techni- 
cal system, yii. 189. 

• — Pecuniary means of parties should be 
considered in fixing, vi. 868. 

— PriTilege» of the crown not to gire or 
take, tU. 855. 

— Unjust incidence of, Tii. 447. 

— Oppressiveness of the system of, in Eng^ 
land, 11.111-112. 

— Method of checking vexatious litigation 
by arrangementa in awarding, ii. 579. 

— Means of preservation against the evil 
<»f,iii. 860n. 

— in £quity~-Inqniry into, for purposes of 
proposed despatch Court, ili. 418. 

— in Equity and in proposed Despatch 
Court, compared, iiL 807-308. 

— in Equity Suits — Provisions for adjust- 
ing, in proposed Despatch Court, iii. 428- 
424. 

— in proposed Despatch Court — Provision 
«>r a^justinff, iii. 424-425. 

Costume for Members of the Legislature, 
considered, ii 820-321. 

Cotton — Name of a companion of Bent- 
ham in his boyhood, x. 2iB. 

Councils of Advice — Function of, i. 571. 

— Legislative — Renewal of, by Rotation, 
L 572-578. 

Counsel — Compulsory employment of, in 
England, iL 78. 

— Compelling the employment of, charao- 
teriied as a heavy law tax, or condemna- 
tion of the unheard, iv. 818-819. 

— Provisions regarding, in the Constitu- 
tional Code, ix. 589-597. 

•^ Stipendiary, to act for the public, the 
monarch, and the indigent, as proposed 
in the Plan of Judicial Establishment for 
France, iv. 884-406. 

— Interrogatories and answers in equity 
signed by, to prevent irrelevancy, vii. 368- 
864. 

— Gam where peculiar necesrity for, vi. 481 
nt. 

— not likely to supply a witness with men- 
dadty-serving information, vL 895. 

— Parties should be subject to interroga- 
tion by their own, vi. 886-888. 

— Their ftmction to take all legal measures 
for assistance of client, vL 850. 

— Communication between client and, 
should not be exempted as evidence, vL 
99-100; vii 478-479. See Client. 

— and Agent — Division of labour between^ 
characterised, vii. 202. 



Connsel--become aooessaries after the foot, 
in their defences of criminals, vi. 100. 

— Remark on their not beinx allowed to 
address, in cases of felony, vl 872. 

— Law altered as to their being prohibited 
to address, in cases of felony, vii. 382 n K 

— Respondent not allowed to give his an- 
swers in equity unless throu^ vi 440. 

— How for speeches of, should be private^ 
if dangerous to the public peace, vi. 872. 

— Irresponsibility of, animadverted on, vi. 
801, 881 n ^ 

— Reasons for giving litigant the assistance 
of, vi. 887-838; vii. 227 n. 

— will not allow an act of sincerity on the 
part of a malefoctor, vi. 416 n. 

— Their practice of browbeating witnesses, 
and the motives, vi. 338, 406-408. 

— Their presence in Court supplies the 
place of Inspecting Judges, vi. 858. 

— Consultation of, an effect of tiie uncer- 
tainty of the law, vu. 815-818. 

— Employment of the mendacity license 
by, ii. 58. See Mendacity license. 

— Inconvenience of their being members of 
Parliament, iii. 407. 

— Emolnmenta of. How to a<yust income 
of Judges to, ii 215-216. 

— Employment of, and considerations as to 
professional education and exclusive pri- 
vileges, ii 50-51. 

— Limitation of employment oi^ in pro- 
posed Despatch Court, iii. 416. 

Counts — Multiplication of, in declarations 
and indictments, vii 279, 286. 

Counter-demand— -iStatement of expectation, 
of, in pursuer's demand paper, ii 68, 71. 

Counter-evidence as a security for correct- 
ness and trustworthiness of evidence, vi 
25, 284. 

— — Danger in restraining, vi. 166. 

— — Exclusion of,by making certain kinds 
of evidence conclusive, vii 542-547. 

Exclusion of, may with propriety be 

sanctioned for incidental decision, 547-549. 

— — Improbability a particular case of, 
vii 98-105. 

Statement of expectation of, in pur- 
suer's demand paper, ii 67-68, 71. 

Counter-interrogation as a securi^ for evi- 
dence, vi. 24-25. 

See Cross-examination. 

Counter-follacies. Self-defence against, » 
cause of follacy, ii. 479-480. 

Counter-security, in Procedure, for prote^ 
tion of defendant, ii 105-110. Definition, 

105. Species, ib. Rules for choice, 105- 

106. Examples of the kind of mischief 
that may accrue to defendant by the pro- 
cess, 106. Qmcs in which the pursuer 
may designedly iigure him, ib. Elementa 
from which the amount of counter-eecu.- 
rity to be estimated, 107. No means of 
counter-security In case of Gcvemment 
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Adrocate, ib. Method of esUiiifttiiig 
the coimter-seciirity so as to be an eifoc- 
toal protection, 107-108. Means of ae- 
oompushuig by pledge, 108-110. Impri- 
sonment, 110. 

Cbontiy— Clause as to the duty of a eitiien 
to his, in the second FrMioh Declaration, 
criticised, ii. 529. 

Country Gentlemen — Interests of, as oppos- 
ed to reform, iii. 532-533. 

.^ — in what sense the term applied to 
members of the Commons, iii. 498 n. 

County Courts — Virtual extinctiim of the, 
vii. 234. 

AdTantages of establiidung, would 

justify the increase of patronage in the 
Secretary of State's hands, ▼. 345. 

County Elections — Operation of seductire 
influences in, iii. 479-482. 

Coun^ge — Effect of its being a popular rir- 
tue, L 880. 

— Barbarousness of yaluing, independently 
of the use to which it is put, z. 530. 

Course of trade — a plea for admitting evi- 
dence otherwise excluded, rii. 167, 403. 

Court — Ambiguous meaning of the term, 
and its consequent unfitness for use as 
expressing a Judicatory, iiL 830 n ; ix. 
458-459. 

— of Judicatiue — Proposed, for deciding in 
differences between nations, U. 552-554. 

— of Lords' Delegates— Plan of a Judica- 
tory to be calle<^ The, t. 55-60. 

Courts of Justice— -Outlhie of arrangements 
for establishment of, IL 22-23. 

— — Functions of Executive officers o^ as 
exhibited in those of the prehensors and 
messengers of the proposed Despatch 
Court, iii. 376-881. 

Plan for the framing regulations by, 

subject to disallowance by review m either 
House of Parliament, iiL 367-371. 

Uninterrupted sittings o^ urged, iii. 

406. 

The proceedings and authority of, 

compared vrith those of the unofficial ju- 
dicatories of the Public-Opinion Tribunal, 
viii. 565-572. 

Tables of judicial services to be hung 

up in, ii. 37-88. 

^^ — in England — The early conflicts of, 
for Jurisdiction, described, v. 493-495; vi. 
172-173, 303-304. 

— — in Engbyid— The variety and conci- 
sion of, iv. 853. 

~- — The various q»ecies of, in England, 
enumerated to the amount of forty-eight, 
V. 581. 

The splittings among, vrith a descrip- 
tive account of £e method in which they 
oeourred, v. 482-483. 

•— — The bandying of suits tram one to 
anotiier, a grievance presented in the Pe- 
tition Int justice, V. 478-476, 625-581. 



Courts of Justice — Distinction between, m 
courts of law, and courts of equity, iL 
63; vu. 290-291,800-802. 

Enumeration of those, in which the 

natural system of procedure is ado^rted — 
viz. Bfartial, Inquiry, Justices of Peace, 
Request, Arbiters, Small debt» viL 821. 

The minor, swallowed up by supe- 
rior, viL 234-236. 

considered as schools of instruction, 

vL 355-356, 865. 

Publicity with relation to, vL 851- 

380. fi^PttbUdty. 

How far procedure of, should be 

evidence, vii. 128-129. 

Uninterrupted Bittings of, reoom- 

mended, viL 371-873. 

•^ — vrithin reach, recommended, vii. 871. 

list of sinecures attached to,from the 

Finance Committee's Report, v. 288 n. 

Provision for, in Constitutional Code, 

ix. 454-612. iS^ Judiciary. 

Conrtfr— Adndralty. iS^ Admiralty. 

Courts— Appeal—Essay on, iv. 888-853. See 
Appeal. 

Courts — Common Law. Eflbct of the Oob- 
mission of Inquiry into, iii. 322. 

See Common Law. 

Courts— County. &« County Courts. 

Courts — Ecclesiastical— necessary tribunals 
of exception, iv. 834. 

See Ecclesiastical. 

Courts — Equity — Origin and extent of the 
jurisdiction of, x. 291, 300. 

See Eqmij. 

Courts-Martial — a necessary (^ecies of dis- 
tinct tribunals, iv. 384. 

illustrate the jmuKticability of carry^ 

ing the judicial system into the oiganiia- 
tion of official responsibility, ix. 823? 
824. 

in Britain — ^Elements of, and method 

of procedure before, ix. 4 1 9-422. 

reason why they are an exception to 

the rules applicable to other Judicatories 
in the Constitutional Code, ix. 456-459. 

Courts— Priie. ^ Prize. 

Courtezans— Social condition of, i. 545-546. 

Covenanter— Form of oath to, vii. 428 n ^^ 

Covetousness, cupidity, &C., as designative 
of motives, L 50, 198. 

Covrs — Project for giving, to poor industri- 
ous people, in place of pauper relief^ 
criticised, viii. 446-449. ;Sm Poor Law. 

Cowardice— Efifects of popular contempt of; 
L880. 

Cox— M^—a friend of Bentham's fiuaUy, x. 
26-27, 28-29. 

— S. C. — Letter to, on the abuses of the 
Court of Session, quoted, v. 349-350. 

Coye]>— The Abbtf, noticed, vi. 275. 

Cranmer— Edward— a college companion of 
Bentham's, x. 40. 

Cadence. See Belief. 
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Credenee — ^DecLumtion of, firom azhlbitaiit 
of eridenee — a safegaurd, ri. 1 1 7 ; viL 162. 

Credibility — Foifbitnre o( as « punifibment, 
i. 46M62. 

— of a witness — The expression Gritidsed, 
Ti. 147. 

— Technical application of, to eyidenoe, Tii. 
384. 

— and incredibility— Sources of. Se€ In- 
eredibility. 

— and incredibility — considered as attri- 
butes of eridenee, yii. 77 n. 

Credit giren by tradesmen to prodigals- 
Extent of, and inducements to, iii. 6-7. 

— National Extent of, in England, in 
comparison with France, i. 319. 

— of a witness — Interrogation tending to 
undermine, yi. 400-406. See DiscreditiTO 
Interrogation. 

Creditor and debtor— Proper course of ad- 
judicating between, YL 135. 

Creditors— Remedy to, in cases of bank- 
mptoT and insolToncy by proposed De- 
ipat<di Courts iii. 428-430. 

— of a delinquent — How fiur their interest 
should be ooaddered in the punishment, 
L478. 

— Their loss where their debtor eonvicted 
of felony, i. 510. 

— How registration may protect, from 
fraud, tL 83-86, 575. 

— How hr examination into pecuniary dr- 
oumstanoes of litigants shoidd take place, 
for the benefit of, tL 363-364. 

Credulity- Motives whichfoster,TiL106-l 1 1. 

— Ignorance of the operations of nature 
the cause of, x. 146. 

Creed — Religious. How ftur i^Tsical inter- 
ference with, may be successrol, Tii 108- 
109. 

of a witness— no right ground fbr ex- 

clusionof histe8timony,Ti. 106 ;TiL 420-427. 

Crichotr in Russia— Bentham's Tisit to, with 
aeoount of Prince Potemkin's establish- 
ment under Sir Samuel Bentham, x. 159- 
180. 

Crime— Porerty as a cause of, iii. 227. 

— Public opinion in favour of, among com- 
munities of criminals. It. 137-138. 

— nourished by the exclusionary rules of 
eridenee, rii. 449-451. 

— BmI eridenee as applicable to, rii. 8-18. 
See Real Eridenee. 

— Eridenee as to» inrolyes questions as to 
the state of the mind, vii. 2. 

Crimes— Reasons for considering certain ac- 
tions as, i. 81-83. Balance of pleasures 
and pains, 81. Enmity, 81-82. Rape, 82. 
Crimes dictated by cupidity and self-pre- 
serration, 82-83. 

— Classiflcation and division of. See Of- 
fences. 

— Indirect means of preventing, L 533- 
580. Division of penal legislation into 



direct and indirect, 533. The former iu" 
Tolving punishment tiie more simple, ib. 
Latter a higher walk in the science, ib. 
Punishment always an evil,and predicates 
existence of crime — prevention best vriien 
it can be accomplished, 533-534. Taking 
away physical power of injuring, 534- 
536. Prevention of acquisition of know- 
ledge that may be rendered ii\juriottSy 
536-538. Means of influencing tiie will 
against offences, 538-561, (m0 Will.) Cul- 
tivation of benev<^ence, 561-563. Em- 
ployment of the motive of honour, 568-564. 
Employment of the religious sanction, 
564-567. Uses from the power of instruc- 
tion, 567-569. Use to be made of power 
of education, 569-570. G«Mral precau- 
tions against abuse of authority, 570-578. 
Measures against effects of offenoe eom- 
mitted, 578-580. 
Crimes — Incapacitation tor the commission 
of, not aocomplished by the transportation 
system, iv. 183-199. 

— Cireumstances influencing the degree of 
alann in case of, i. 76-80. 

— Drunkenness as a cause ci, iv. 230-235. 

— Atrocity of, how hr a ground fbr incre- 
dulity, vU. 115-117. 

— Motives to. Sport a peculiarly formid- 
able one, as showing the antagonist mo- 
tives easily overcome, iv. 222. 

— Difficultv of ihiding eridenee of, among 
conricts, IV. 224-226. 

— Prescription as to, i. 521-523. 

— The great advantage reaped by society, 
when it is able to keep down those that cre- 
ate the greatest amount of alarm, iv. 244. 

— Utility of notification and publication of: 
impediments thereto, in fear, indolence, 
and poverty, riii. 577-579. 

— Serrices of statistical information a» to 
the state and causes of, ix. 627. 

— Statistical infermation on, in En^^d 
and Scotland, as a means of estimating the 
efficacy of the clergy in the two ooun^es, 
X. 129-130. 

— and punishments — Proportion between, 
i. 86-91. 

— and punishments^ Analogy between, i. 
407-409. 

— profits of, should be outweighed by 
punishment, i. 399-400. 

— Compensation to sufferers by, suggested, 
i. 371-388. See Satisfetction. 

— Principles on which compensation or in- 
demnity for, founded, L 578-580. 

— How fer compensation for, should fell os 
representatives, i. 523-524. 

— How to avoid encouragement to, i. 546- 
548. See Ei^couragement. 

— Tendency of deaUi-punishment to pro* 
dnce, i. 528. 

— Judicial seareh for articles connected 
with, iL 116. 
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Crimes— ProTision for pnnait of, by pnMio 
proseontor in Constitational Code^iz. 570- 
577. See AdToeate — GoTeniment. 

— Deorease of,exemplified as the firoitof the 
Penitentiary system in America, iT. 242- 
244. 

— of kings — Allusions to an instance of the 
ftUlacy of sweeping classification, ii. 450. 

— Violent — Reason for their former fre- 
quency in England, ▼. 5S2. 

— on the part of witnesses — Propriety of 
allowing investigation as to, ri. 408. See 
Self-criminatiTe OTidence. Self-disserving 
evidence. 

— See Offences. 

Criminals — Inflaenoe of present and imme- 
diate gratification upon, i. 446, 450. 

— Evils of promiscuous intercourse of, in 
prison, L 427-429. 

— Facilities given to, by hhe principles of 
protection to the innocent, i. 558. 

— How hi the incidence of punishment 
can be limited to, i. 476. See Punish- 
ment — Proper seat of. 

— The principle of rewards to, for evidence 
agamst each other, ii. 223-225. 

— In what respects they should be kept dis- 
tinct from debtors in imprisonment, i. 429- 
481. 

— Impounding property found in the pos- 
session of, i. 480. 

— Escape of, owing to the operation of 
oaths---a grievance complained of in the 
Petition for Justice, v. 457. 

— Pardoning, considered, i. 520-521. 

— Difficulty with regard to accessibility of, 
for civil-judicial purposes, it 56. 

— Eifocts of giving power to citizens at 
large to apprehend, i. 867-868. 

— compared to children, in respect of the 
necessity of training and close inspection, 
iv. 174-175. 

— Effect of solitude, darkness, and hard 
diet upon, 1. 425-426. 

— Exclusion of self-inculpative evidence by 
examination of, animadverted on, vi. 106- 
109. 

— Interest of, pursued in the exclusion of 
aelf-criminative evidence, vii. 449-450. 

»— Principle that none are to be twice tried, 

considered, vi. 878 ; vlL 861-862. 
-*r- Lawyers defending, assist, vL 100. 

— Whether the suflkage should extend to, 
iH. 559-560. 

— Punishment of. See Punishment. 

— See Offenders. 

Criminal cases — Plaintiff giving evidence 
in, vii. 489-491. 

Extent of their importance, in com- 
parison with non-criminal, vL 454. 

— — Poverty of parties in, makes them 
not worth plundering, vii. 259. 

*- — Lawyers have an interest that there 
should be no delay or mismanagement in^ 
ii. 78; vU. 207-209. 



Criminal ca8eB--Jnry trial neoesauy far, iL 

119. 

Demand paper in, iL 68-70. 

Restriction of power of ^peal in, ii. 

155-156. 
Criminal Justice. See Penal Laws ; Pnnish- 



Criminal Law— How it stands with respect 
to Penal, in classification, iii. 157-158. 

The bandying from court to court in 

the administration of, in England, v. 528- 
529. 

Means of getting individuals to aid 

in the execution of, by rewards, distinc- 
tions, &C., iv. 898-404. 

Criminal prosecutions — should, in the gener- 
al case, be public, vL 869. 

Criminal trial-7-Form of, animadverted on, 
vi. 478, 474. 

Criminality — Preparations, attempts, de- 
clarations of hitention, and threats, as 
evidence of, viL 18-24. 

— Avoidance of Justiciability as affording 
evidence of, vii. 50-58. 

— Clandestinity as evidence of, viL 47-48. 

— Indications of fear as eridence of, viL 
45-47. 

— Non-responsion, or £Use and evasive re- 
sponsion, as evidence of, viL 24-29. 

— Suppression or &brication of evidence, 
as evidence of, vii. 48-50. 

— Situation of accused, in respect of mo- 
tives, means, disposition, character, and 
station, as evidence of, vU. 58-62. 

— Self-inculpative testimony as evidence 
of, vii. 29-45. See Self-criminative. 

Criminating evidence should not be exclud- 
ed, vi. 96, 106-109 ; viL 445-468. 

See Self-criminative. Self-disserving. 

Croker^-John Wilson, noticed, v. 868. 

Crompton — Sellon's, quoted, vii. 860. 

Cromwell — Oliver— Notice of a portrait mt, 
by Cooper, x. 52. 

His intention to reform the Law and 

the Church, and the obstacles be antici- 
pated, iv. 501. 

and Napoleon compared, iv. 501-502. 

Characteristic of,L 541. 

His abolition of Law Latin, i. 285. 

Casually noticed, L 27; iiL 581; xL 

28. 

Crop— The name of a college oompankw 
(^Bentham^x. 41. 

Cross and pile — Instance of Jury deciding by, 
vL 226 u\ 

Cross bill in equity, vL 485. 

Cross cause in equity— Nature of a,iL 102. 

Cross-examination — Advantages o^ vi. 499. 

the only protection against fiUse al- 
legation of ignorance, vL 244. 

Efficacy o^ in baffling suggestive 

questions, vL 895. 

Effiney of, with reference to hear- 
say, and casually-written evidence, viL 
186. 
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GrMB-ezainiiifttioii— EtUs of the want of, 
eansed by the exolusioiiary STStem in 
eridenee, &e^ ▼!. 487. 

Prospect of, independently of fWfU- 

ment, tends to Tencity, TiS. 125. 

in the English mode deseribed, tL 

25,89-34. 

Defloieneiee of, in the English mode, 

TL843;Tii.551. 

aeoording to Equity and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court practice, Ti. 491-492. 

unknown in Roman law, Ti. 499. 

— — no equiTalent to the word in any 
foreign rjrstem, Ti. 499. 

of amdaTit witnesses refbsed, though 

they be in court, vi 486. 
Grossfield— Case of, dted, tL 244, 400. 
Grown—The— How ftur it can be called an 

independent branch of the legislature, L 

279. 

— •— How ftur it should hate a preference 
in the initiatiye of measures, ii. 851-852. 

Influence ot Uses made of the ex- 
pression, ii. 488-440. 

Influence of, represented as a cause, 

instead of an obstacle, of good goTem- 
ment,ii. 467. 

The rote as to increase of the influ- 
ence of, noticed, iL 866. 

— ^. Influence of. False Tiews formed 
under the fear of,iL 472. 

Reasons why it should haTc the pre- 

rogatire of fiUitricating i^ money, metal- 
lic and paper, iiL 148-149; x. 339. 

Obseryations on its power to grant 

commissions of inquiry, iii. 849-350 n. 

Supporting the lustre and dignity of 

— Evils sanctioned by the principle o^ iiL 
488-445; iT. 437. 

Independence of representatires on 

— Prorisions for, iii. 454-457. 

Influence <^, through placemen in 

Parliament— remedy for, iii. 490-495. 

Influence of and connected with, as 

a source of corruption, ix. 72. 

What termed the influence of, is cor- 
ruption, ir. 440-441. 

Vacation of seat on acceptance of 

oflloe under— Practice as to, ui. 589-590 n. 

Its right to conquered territory ex- 

amhied, ir. 264-269. 

— — Power of, shared by Aristocracy since 
the RcTolution, ir. 446-447. 

The principle, that it is not to be con- 
sidered as bound by an act of Parliament 
unless ex p res sl y mentioned in it, exa- 
mined, Ti. 86. 

Extent of pardon-power in, tIL 487. 

— — Use of the word, instead of the sim- 
ple word King— an instrument of delu- 
sioo,ix.76. 

iS^King: Monaich. 

Ckvwn eaufst— Application of the packing 
, oTipidalJuriesto^T. 82. Sm Juries. 



Grown demesne*— Statement of Somers and 
Burke as to the act prohibiting the alien- 
ation of, controverted, t. 284-285. 

Application of public competition to 

the learing of, t. 82^328. 

Crown — Law-officers of the— System of con- 
sidering them in&llible, iv. 265-266. 

Groxall — Randolph, Ticar of Salisbury— a 
connexion of the Bentham fiunily, x. 8. 

Cruelty— The nature of, i. 55. 

— nourished by sanguinary laws, cruel 
games, &c., i. 561-562. 

— as an aggraTation of an oifence, i. 77-78. 

— of making a man criminate himself— The 
principle controTerted, Til. 452-454. 

— Barbarity, &c, as designatiTe of motifes, 
i.208. 

— a presumption of the exerciBe of the par- 
don-power, i 520. 

— to animals. Letter against, x. 549-550. 

Crunden— Case of, cited, tL 382, n ^. 

Cryptodynamic Anthropurgics— or Chemis- 
try. Position of, in the Encyclopedical 
Sketch of Art and Science, riii. 87. 

Cube root— Difficulty of mathematical stu- 
dents acquiring a clear conception of the 
nature of, Tiii. 179-180. 

Cullen— C S. ConTcrsation of, with CCon- 
nell, on Bentham's objection to second 
LegislatiTe Chambers, xL 60-61. 

Culpa — Roman law ot, examined, L 45; ri. 
249 nf. 

Cultiyation of beneyolence as a precaution 
against crime, i. 561-568. 

Culture— Intellectual. The advantages of, 
Tiii. 8-16. 8e€ Learning. 

Cunningham — Grovemor, and his brother — 
Ane^otes of, x. 100. 

Cupidity — Nature of the crimes occasioned 
by, i. 75, 82. 

Curiosity — Pleasures and Pains of, with the 
corresponding interest and motiTes, i. 199. 

— and amusement — A division of arts 
and sciences classified under, ii. 253. 

Curiosities — Protest against taxing the 
poor to indulge the rich in a love of, ix. 
451. 

Currency — Incre&se of. How to obviate 
the rise of prices ftrom, iiL 139-141. 

— Reasons why GoTemment should haTO 
the monopoly of both paper and metallic, 
iiL 148-149; x. 839. 

— Adaptation of the, to commercial wants 
and security, through the project of An- 
nuity notes, iii. 133-136. 

— Effect of fluctuations in, and remedy, 
iiL 134-135. 

— Reference of increase o^ to that of com- 
modities, iiL 141. 

— Paper— Project for a, by the couTcrsion 
of stock into Note Annuities, iiL 105*158. 

Cnrtift— Sir Rocer, noticed, x. 205. 
CdrwiQii— Ifh Hiipurity-«f-Pariiam<ntmH| 
T. 150. 
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Custody in lelation to pimishnient and forth- 
oomingness, L 3d3. 

— Inferences regarding authenticity of 
deed ftom, yii. 177, 179, 180, 181. 

— Safe, wiUi regard to eyidenoe, yIL 174- 
176. 

— Safe. ProYision for, in proposed De- 
spatch Ck>Qrt, iii. 382-388. 

Custom auhstituted to utility by the support- 
ers of abuse, ii. 477. 

— Dominion of, in matters of legislation, ii. 
459-460. 

— Crimes thai are perpetrated uid yindi- 
cated on the ground of, y. 216-217. 

Customs— Established. Fear of despots to 
outrage, i. 448. 

— National. Method of dealing with, in 
reforms, i. 180-184. 

Customs' Prosecutions — a species of collu- 
sion practised in compounding, x. 84-85. 

Custom-house fees — Objectionable incidence 
of, iL 244. 

Custom-house oaths — Disrespect for, and 
their demoralising effects in conseqaence, 
L 567 ;yi. 29,312. (Abolished, yL 312 n.) 

-^ — An opinion as to, quoted, yiL 424 n. 

Notorious falsity of, an illustration of 

the mischieft of oaths, y. 195. 

Customary law, as distingushed from yrrit- 
ten, iii. 157. 

Cnstomer and dealer— Effect of the relation 
between, on testimony, yL 160. 

Cnyier, noticed, x. 399. 

Czartoriski — Prince Adam. His peisonal 
intercourse with the Author on the sub- 
ject of codification for Poland, iy. 515- 
516 n. 

Letters from and to, on the subject of 

codification, and the improyement of edu- 
cation, iy. 528-530. 

His intercourse with Lind, x. 56, 60, 

61. 

Casual notices of, iy. 527 ; x. 407. 



D 

Dalrymple— Sir John— Mention of, x. 207. 
DaltotL— John, the Chemist— Mention of, 

yiiL217. 
Damage — Inability of the common-law 

courts to protect from, yiL 294. 

— Irreparable — How to arrange regarding 
appeals in cases o^ yiL 215. 

— by delay, will justify want of interroga- 
tion in procuring eyidence, yi. 838. 

— Rules for estimating, in the case of its 
being caused by military exigenoy,ix. 388. 

— JuScial measures for preyention of, ii. 
39-40. 

— Interference of uncommissioned proxies 
to preyent, ii. 51-52. 

Damage-preyentiye Ainctlon of Local Head- 
man in theConstitntionalCode,ix.615-616. 



Damages for ii^nry— Ceniidtratioiit as to, 
yL 469-470. 

— Nominal — Costs attending the finding 
of,ii. in. 

— Propriety of ayraxding to those who suf- 
fer from offences, i. 371-388. See Com- 
pensation: Satisfaction. 

— Exaction o^ as a punidiment, L 468. 
See Forfeitures. 

— Question whetherjuries the best tribunal 
for fixing ?T. 558. 

— Power in proposed Despatch Court to 
ayrard, without jury, and reasons^ iii. 863- 
363. 

Damiens— Case of, cited, i. 473. 

Danger— Fallacies of, U. 413-430. Vitupe- 
ratiye personalities, 413-418. No inao- 
yation, 418-420. Distrust, 421. Screen- 
ing official malefiftctors, 421-439. Sear- 
ing accusers, 429-430. 

— as one of the secondary consequences of 
a mischieyous act, L 69-71. 

— All men bound to giye assistance in case 
of, L 164. 

— Crimes in which it is greater than the 
alarm, L 80. 

Dangers — Diyision of, into those of physical, 
and those of moral ageney, i. 664^7. 

Dangerous desires — Good effects of alteiiag 
the course of, L 539-541. 

Dangerousness of utility, a fkllacy, iL 463. 

Daniels — Case of, cited, yii. 305 n. 

Danish Code — The. Arrangement of tlie, 
iii. 163. 

Incompleteness of the, ilL 206. 

Darien— -Proposal of a Joint Stock Com- 
pany for a communication between the 
seas at, iL 561-571. 

Darling— Mr, Curate of Andoyer— an early 
friend of Bentham, x. 39. 

Dartrey — Lord and Lady — Notices oi, as 
yisiters to Bowood, x. 99, 104, 107, 108, 
109, 116, 123. 

Dates^^Inquiries concerning, generally re- 
quire aid frx>m notes, yi. 1^6. 

Darenant — Charles. His estimate of the 
annual expenditure of the indiyidnal in- 
habitants of Enghyid, ii. 575 n. 

Dayies — R., M J)., referred to on nniyersity 
oaths, y. 228. 

Dayy — Mr Sergeant — Anecdote of, liL 385 n. 

Dayy — Sir Humphrey — noticed, IL 401 ; Ti. 
46; yiU. 32, 217; x. 347, 536. 

Day — Different meanings giyen t« the yrord, 
ilL 592-593. 

Dead— The. Prejudiees in ikyour of, and 
their cause, ii. 399. 

Danger of the prinetple of saying 

nothing but what is good about, x. 
586. 

Dead Weight— The incidrace of the, t. 360. 

Deaf— The. Steps by yrhi<Jh the aeans of 
commumcating th^ thoughts haye been 
giyen to yiiL 228. 
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Deaf and Dumb — Appropriate estabHsli- 
ments for the, as a branch of Panper 
management, ^dii 594-895. 

Appropriate additional comforts to, 

nnder Panper manafranent, TiiL 483. 

Death — Frequency of, in penal colonies, 
nnder tibe transportation system — raises 
ponisbment from its nomiMl amonnt to 
capital— obTiated by Pan^iticon system, 
iY. 195-199. 

— Arrangements for inquiring into the 
causes of, applicable to a A^ihommedan 
stote, vm, 588-589. 

— Whether there are cirenmstanees ttiat 
Justify the faifliction of, separate from pun- 
idiment, ii. 512. 

— of Parties to penal saits — ^Defbazance 
of punishment by, i. 528-525. 

Deaths— Table of, to be exhibited by Local 
Headman by Constitutional Code, iz. 624. 

— as the subject of registration, iii. 88 ; vi. 
68 n, 567, 570-574. 8e€ Genealogical 
Ikcts. 

— Procedure on occasion of, for purposes 
ofregistration, Ti. 571, andn. Illustra- 
tion from the registration act, ib. n. 

— Registration of interment substituted 
for, by English practice, ti. 578. Law 
altered, ib. n. 

— Plan f^ keeping a Register of,by the Con- 
stitutional Code, ix. 628. See Registrar. 

Deathbed Wnis— Reasons against annul- 
ling, Ti. 581-582. 

Law of Scotland as to, Ti. 581 n. 

Death-Punishment — as diTided into simple 
and aflUctiTe, i. 441-444. Imperfection 
of hanging, 442. Ctoneral disuse of afHic- 
tiTo modes, 442. Their barbarism and 
dangerous eilbets, 448-444. 

Examined, i. 444-450. 

AdTantageous properties of, i. 444- 

445. Disablement, 444. Analogy, ib. 
Popularity, ib. Exemplarity, 444-445. 
Greatness of apparent suffering, 445. 

Desirable qualities wanting in, i. 445- 

449. Profitableness, 445. Frugality, ib. 
Equability— less efRsct on the <^minally 
thoughtless, than on others, 446-447. 
Comes to be considered a sort of accident 
attending the profession, 447 n. Destroys 
OTidenoe, ib. RemissibiHty wanting in 
case of disooTcry of innocence, 447-448. 
Instrument in tiie hands of tyranny, 448- 
449. Popular in cases of murder, 449. 

Comparison of, with the punishments 

that may be substituted for it, 449-550. 
Analogy and popularity considered, 449. 
Neees^ denied, except in the case of 
cutting oir the h«ad of a rebeUiouB fkc- 
tion, but in that case caution to be used, 
449-450. Exemplarity, and considera- 
tions on perpetual imprfaonment, 450. 

Collateral ctSIs of the frequent use 

of, i. 450. 



Death-Punishment— Bentiiam to his follow- 
dtizensof France on,i. 525-582. Introduc- 
toryenumerationofeTils,525-526. Ineffi- 
ciency shoTm in reluctance of informers, 
prosecutor8,wittte88e8,andjudges,526-527. 
Irremlssability in case of discoTcry of in- 
nocence, or of serTice wished ttom offender, 
527-528. Tendency to increase crime, 
528. Pardon-power enhanced by it — 
dangerous use of the power, and restric- 
tions it should be subject to, 528-530. 
Causes of the prejudice in its fibTour, 530- 
581. Inefficiency and needlessness proTcd 
by experience, 581-582. 

Inapplicable to proTcnting escapes 

ftt>m prison — may be preforred to impri- 
sonment. It. 29-80. 

Objections to, absurdly based on re- 
ligion, i. 412. 

Its infiuence in making pardon po- 
pular, i. 521. 

Effect of, upon Juries, in frightening 

them from conTictions, ii. 183. 

General Tiew of the impolicy of, L 

579. 

To what extent efficacious, i. 94. 

Abolished in certain cases, Ti. 882, 

n". 

Casual mention of, ii. 156 ; tU. 44, 

58, 67. 

De-authentication — Modes of, in the case of 
written eridence, Tii. 181-183. Direct, 
181. Circumstantial, 181-188. Internal 
oTidence, 183. 

Debate — Analysis of, .explanatory of tiie 
motiTes which bring out discussion, and 
the nature and eifocts of Tictory, TiiL 236- 
238. 

Debates in LegislatiTe Assembliee. Prin- 
ciples of, ii. 334. 

Unity of the subject of, to be 

preserred, ii. 841-342. 

Reasons why it should precede 

the Toting, ii. 342-346. 

Adjustment of, to the position 

of motions and bills, ii. 852. 

General rules as to, ii. 358- 

364;— 

Opening of, ii. 358-359. Prac- 
tice of requiring motions to be seconded, 
considered, 858. Reading the motion, 
858-359. Speaker to stand, 859w 

Free and strict, with consi- 
derations as to the liberty of reply, ii 859- 
360. 

The haTing three on OTory 

proposed law, (Dumont,) it 860-861. 

— — Impropriety of written dis- 
courses befaig employed in, ii. 861-862. 

SBsodlaneous rules as to, il. 

862-364. Address the President, 362-863. 
Opponents not to be named, 368. Bad 
motiTes not to be imputed, 868. Wishes 
of SoTcreign not to be consulted, 863-864. 
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No papen to be quoted whkh are not 
before the Hoose, 864. MotioDi not to 
be reiterated^ lb. 

Debates laLegislative Aeseniblies— The elec- 
tion of delMkters for, ooasidered, ii. 864. 

Pablieation oi, considered, ii. 

814-315; vi. 78-79. 

Authentic publication of, a 

security for aptitude of members, iii. 648- 

. 644,549,551. 

Whether the hours of, should 

be fixed or free, it 822-828. 

Facility to, from establish- 
ment of a table of motions, ii. 817-319. 

Debates (Parliamentary)— Publication of: 
those of one house serriceable in the other, 
lit 551. 

— — Snbjecto of-— proposal fbr exhibiting, 
in visible type, X. 844. 

— Rule— against reference to anterior, iiL 
543. 

Debilitation— National, as a result of mis- 
rule, TiiL 559. 

Securities against, adapted to a lia- 

hommedan state, tIU. 585-586. 

Debility in language — Rules fbr aToidance 
€€, in reject to words talum singly, liiL 
818-816. 

Debt— Process by which prodigals incur, 
iiL 6. 

— Remedies against the practice of incurs 
ling, L 546-547. 

— lie morality of contracting^ considered 
withreference totheeaseofPittjT. 818-822. 

— > Encouraged by laws against compound 
interest, iS. 18. 

— Action of— Wager of law with reference 
to,Tii.549. 

— Holding to bail foi^ tL 888 n. 

— Imprisonment for. See Imprisonment. 

Debt — Funded. Efibct of reduction of in- 
terest on, as compared with operation of 
Annuity-note project, iiL 141-144. 

Debt— National— Forced frugality occasion- 
ed by paying up, iii. 40. 

EAbct that would be produced on 

capitol by the paying up o^ iiL 76. 

Effect that would be created by a 

sponge on, iii. 81. 

Accusation against Radicals of pro- 
posing asponge on,oons{dered,iiL 608-61 1. 

Impolicy of allonge on, draionstrated, 

iiL 610-611. 

— — Plan forredudng the interest of, by 
Ik eouTersion of stock into Annuity notes, 
iiL 105-158. 

T^Lxes to pay, a mere consequenee of 

previous decrease of national wc«lth, not 

themselves a decrease, iii. 40. 
Effect of the incurring mt on capital, 

iiL 188. 
Effect that would be produced by the 

liquidation o^ in connexion with the pro- 
, Ject of Annuity notes, iiL 186-187. 



Debts— Defendant should be bound to state 
those due te him, viL 229. 

— of honoul^— The morality of feddon- 
able opinions regarding, L 68. 

Debtors— Vicious partiality of hlstonaaa of 
Rome to, L 818. 

— Remedr against, in case of bmAmptqr 
or insofyency, by pro p osed Despatra 
Court, iiL 428-480. 

— Complexity in the means of getting ac- 
cess to the property of, in England, viL 
806n. 

— No description of torture too severe to 
compel them to give up pn^tertyyvL 177, 

— and Creditors — Proper eourse tofr a4|n- 
dicating between, vL 185. 

— Evils of the system of imprisonment o^ 
vi. 176-188. 

Deoency— Prejudices regarding, in punish- 
ments, L 411. 

— Regard for, bow fer it justifies judicial 
privacy, iL 44; vL 867-868. 

Deception— a relative term, vL 220. 

— an attribute of the judcment, vL 251. 

— All evidence more or less liable to pro- 
duce, vL 167. 

— Danger mt, the ostensible reason for ex- 
clusion of evidence, viL 519. 

— Enumeration of cases in whidi e xd u sico 
of evidence is founded on danger of, viL 
884-886. 

•— Danger of^ not a good ground for exchi- 
sion of evidence, vL 105-106; viL 886- 
893. In case of necessary evidence, sure 
to create misdecision, viL 886. In case 
of other evidence, risk of it, 387. DiA- 
culty of obtaining credence for folsehood, 
887-888. Instruction sometimes contain- 
ed in fidsehood, 889. Probable sources of 
the exclusions — corruption, indolence, 
890-391. Grounds of suspicion in evi- 
dence enumerated, 891. See Improbity; 
Interest— sinister. 

— Danger o^ and vexation united. View 
of the cases in which evidence has been 
improperly excluded on these grounds, 
viL487 0li0g. (vis. Book IX. Part V. of 
the Rationale of Evidence.) 

Deceptions— Promulgation and publication 

of the means by vrhidi they are generally 

perpetrated, recommended as a protection 

to tiie pnbUc, i. 558-556. 
Deceptive foUadousness. Modes o^ iL 44- 

46. 
Dedgrade scale of persuasion of evidence, 

vL225. 
Decision as an operation of logic, viiL 225. 
Decision— (Judicial.) Grounds of, for judge 

of prq>osed Equi^ Deqiatch Court, iiL 

888-890. 

— Right. Definition of a, ix. 25. 

— Emneous. A fooling of insecurity the 
diief mischief occasioned by, iv. 840-841 
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D6€ittoii— Aifttmmtotian and ooiiaidM»lion 
momnnj for eomiiu: to^ il. 16t. 

Deoirion (JvdieUl) DSmj of; for want tf an 
artiele ti eridMMei ooBiideredy tL 90, 
91. 

— should Bot be sererod from coUoetioii 
of •▼idence, ▼!. 81-82, 41M38. 

— Inoidental ; eridenee maj with pro- 
priety be made oondntiTe for, tU. 647-649. 

-— ProTidonal, in abeenee of the best 

OTidenee, Tii. 186, 879-880. 
Dedflioiis of the Despatch Court— Proper 

grounds of, iii. 812-818. 

— of eourts — Vuioas elements of unoer- 
Uinty that may oharaoterise the law de- 
dueed from, iy. 486 n. 

— None should be sited as law till eaibo- 
died in a Code, ilL 210. 

— A means by which judges and reporters 
maaufoetuxe law, iy. 484-486 ; TiL 315- 
816. 

— Extent to which they should be eyidenoe, 
yii. 128, 129, 546. 

— Extent to which they areheldaseyidenee 
in England, yii. 170-173. 

— How for they should be accompanied 
with reasons on the part of the Judge, iL 
29; yi. 857. 

— without thought, anlmadyerted on yii. 
246-249. 

— Old and unpublished, used as precedents, 
yi 889-891. 

— Use of, asinfttmatioa for the making of 
statutes, yiL 810 n. 

— on grounds foreign to the merits— a 
grieyance charged in the Petition for jus- 
tice, y. 476-480. 

— of PoUUcal Assemblies— Methods in 
which they may be come to^ ii, 806-307. 

— of pt^tical assemblies— Forms of defoct 
iB,iL808. 

— of political assembliee— Proper mode of 
their proeeediig in the formation of, iL 
880-860. 

Deolaiation of belief in opinion— may be 
bou|^t to any absurdity, iL 567. 

— of intention, as drcnmstantial eyidenoe 
ef delinquency, yiL 21. 

— of credence by a party founding on a 
document, yL 117-118; yiL 162. 

— in pleadhig— Nature of; yi. 467 ; yiL 278, 
286. 

— In pleading— Eyidence contained in, yiL 
267. 

— in pleading— Falsehoods of, yL 307. 

— in pleading— Substitution of Instrument 
of demuid, or Demand paper for, iL 66- 
72; yiL 270-272. 

— in a common-law suit charaoteriied, iL 
170. 

DedaratioD of Ri|^ts— How for sach a do- 
cument may be a security against mis- 
rule, yiii. 675. 

Instances o^ in America, eriti- 

d,L]54. 



Declaration of Bights— The En^isk. Ussa 
made of appeals to^ iii. 426-427.^ 

iSM Bill of Bights. 

Dedarationof Bights of £e French CoBStitu^ 
ent Assembly. Examination of, iL 49K 
524,^ 

— Preamble €i, examined, 491- 

495. Supposes a body of laws already 
extant, 491. Professes to define the 
priyileges of men in all parts of the world, 
492. Of no use in setting bounds to the 
power of the crown, ib. Of none in bound- 
ing the power of the Legislatures, 492- 
498. Of none in guiding Uie Legislatures, 
493-494. Laws of detul must be framed 
before fondamental laws, 493-494. Ge- 
neral propositions in law only usefol when 
confronted with the details, 494. When 
issued before the details, they are only a 
declaration of strong opinion, ib. OugJU 
and omgkt aoC to be substituted for can 
and cannot, 495. 

Preliminary obseryations to the 

examination of, iL 496-497. Error in 
attempting such a work with the sanction 
ef a multitudinous goyemment, 496. By 
justifying, inyites insurrection, ib. Tend- 
ency to let looee the bad passions, 497. Va- 
gueness and ambiguity of phraseology, ib. 

— Criticism onus respectiye Causes 

of, iL 497-521. Clause that all men are 
bom free, 497-500. As to natural and im- 
prescriptible rights, 500-604. As to all 
soyereignty being in the nation, 504-505. 
Defining and bounding liberty, 505-506. 
As to actions prohibited, 506-507. As 
to concurrence of the people in making 
the laws, 607-509. As to arbitraiy im- 
prisonment, 510-511. As to no offence 
being punidied, exeept in terms of a pro- 
mulcted law ; and as to accused persons 
being presumed innocent, till found guilty, 
61 1-518; as to religious tolerance,513-615. 
As to the freedom of the press, 515-516. 
As to the support of a public force, 616- 
517. As to taxation, 617-618. As to ex- 
penditure, 618-519. As to obtaining ac« 
counts of their administration from publia 
officers, 519-520. As to the essentials of a 
political oonsUtution, 520-521. As to th» 
inyiolability of property, 521. 

Duties only mentioned in, slight- 
ly and incidentally, iL 611. 

on the subject of Equality, criti- 
cised, L 858. 

The Fiench, of 1796, criticised, iL 

624-629. 

The, aa proposed by Sieyes — Ob- 
seryations on, ii. 530-534. 

Declaratioh— Inaugnral,by members of a Le- 
gislature, ix. 124-125. 8m Legislature. 

Legislalov^s,in Constitutional Cod^ 

ix. 198-204. fi^Inau|uial. 

Declaoitions of opinion — The eyili pfodaoed 
by exacting, iL 266-266. 
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Dedaratioiis— Solemn^on oontroTerted qnet- 
tions, vi. 273. 

Declaratory law— Nature of a, i. 151. 

Deolaratory Aet»— employed to ghleldjadget 
from the ooDBequenoe of having wilAilly 
disobeyed statutes, ▼. 182-183. 

Deolendon— objected to as not soitable for 
ezpressiBg the modifications of nouns, 
▼iil 323-324. 

Declensions of noons snbstantiye— Consider- 
ations as to, viii. 345-347. 

Deceits, a sect of Hindoos— Principles of 
the, i. 182-183. 

Decomposition of evidence whea complicat- 
ed, vii. 534-535. 

Decorability as a property desirable in lan- 
guage, tUL 306-307. 

Decorum — Sense of, aa designative of a 
motive, i. 201. 

Decree of a court, what it consists in, vL 7. 
8e4 Decision. 

— of a Legislative Assembly — The various 
acts that enter into, iL 352. 

Decrees — Various kinds of, in different sorts 
of suits, ii. 90-92. 

— The fSrench system of registering, com- 
mented on, iv. 311. 

Dee, the Astrologer— an illustration of the 

superstition of his age, viii 78. 
Deeds — Proper solemnities of, L 551. 

— Supporting authenticity of, in equity, vi. 
490. 

— Reftisal to construe, according to the 
maker's intent, vii. 556-557 n f . 

— Authentication of, viL 176-180. See 
Authoitication. 

— Formularyfor— Utility of promulgating, 
iv. 455. 

^- Essay on the drawing of, in a Commen- 
tary on Humphrey's Outline of a Real 
Property Code, v. 389-416. 

r— Impediment to forgery of, by requiring 
them to bear time and place, v. 396. 

— Registration of, a preventive from crime, 
i. 552. 

Deed of Sale— Draft for a, v. 395. 
Defkmation— Nature of, L 115-116. 

— should be distinguished from simple 
vituperation, in Libel law, viii. 510- 
511. 

— Enumeration of the cases in which its 
effect is maleficent, ix. 53. 

— Freedom of the Press unfkvourable to, 
as enabling the defamed to defend them- 
selves, iz. 55-56. 

— encouraged by the suppression of truth, 
X.518. 

— Principles of satis&etion to sufferers bv, 
i. 375-381. 

— No punishment fbr, unless the imputa- 
tion fklse, ii. 279. 

— Ridicule in Courts of Justice of persons 
wronged, to be conridered as, ii. 114. 

— Extent to which the Constitutional Code 



sanctions judiciary interfersBoe, in caee 
of, ix. 159-160. 

Delhmataon. See RepntatieA — Offeoe#s 
against. 

De&ult— Judgment by, vii. 246-249. 

to make room for affidavit evi- 
dence, vL 463. 

makes pleadings conclusive evi- 
dence, vi. 23 ; viL 645-547, 551, 552. 

Plaintiff should not have, with- 
out producing evidence, vii. 547. 

— Notice essential to the justice of pro- 
cedure on, vii. 251. 

Defeasance of punishment^ considered, L 

520-525. 
Defects— Irremediable — Allusion to shonld 

be avoided in conversation, x. 518-519. 
Defence— Overstepping the bounds o^ as an 

offence, i. 79. 
Defence (in Procedure) — Mode of elidting 

— oral, epistolary, &c. iL 77-78. 

— Modes or shapes of; in procedure, with 
the evils of the English system, ii 74-77. 

— Denial of means of— Remedy fi>r,iL 163- 
164. 

•^ Compelling disclosure of, vii 536. 

— by an accused person— has virtually the 
effect of evidence, vii. 496. 

— in case of felony— Nature of, vi 474. 
Defence of Economy againet Burke, v. 278- 

301. 
Circumstances under which, and time 

when written, v. 278-279. 
Defence of Economy againut the RiglU Hon, 

George Roee, v. 302-328. 
Defence of Utury, iii 1-29. 
Defence — National The wealth spent on 

enjoyments, the fhnd of, iii 37-38 and n. 
Navigation act and bounties on 

fishing, instances of sacrifices to, iii 42. 
How far infringements of ftee trade 

may be necessary for, iii 71. 
Attack sometimes necessary to, x. 

581. 
Defendant(in asuit)-^Definitionofa,iii41<l. 

— Less likely to be in the right than pur- 
suer, ii. 32-33. 

— Mandate or writ for bringing into court, 
u. 63-64. 

— Proposed — Mention of, in pursuer's de- 
mand paper, ii 72. 

— Mode of receiving his defence, ii. 77-78. 

— Usee of his personal attendance, ii. 78. 

— Advantage of combiningdemandsagainsty 
, ii. 86-87. 

— ConAision occasioned by the use made of 
the term, u. 88. 

— Security to, against oppression by pur- 
suer, ii 105-110. See Counter-securi^. 

— Transfer of cause to judicatory of, to 
collect statement of, ii. 115-116. 

— Effect of law taxes on, ii. 577. 

— Absent — Epistolary examination of, vi. 
431. 
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DeimdAat — Gaaes in which he oaa compel 
plaintiff's teitimony, Tii. 494^86. 

— Deficiency of evidenoe for, and motion 
for new trial, tL 104. 

— ^dien examined in cases of felony, not 
pnl on oath, tL 472. 

— Eifect of depriring of eridenoe by ezdn- 
lion, Yi. 87. 

— Fonetions for performance of which his 
presenee in court requisite, fiL 229-230. 

— has more serrice from the mendacity 
license than plaintiff has, Tii. 269. 

— Mischieft of misdeddon against, as com- 
pared with plaintiff TiL 591-593. 

— False evidence for, in peciiniary case, 
not so dangerons as for plaintiff, vi. 156. 

— Nature of his claim on the judge tor legal 
•ertice,yi. 9,210. 

— Criminal — fiilsehood,8iIenoe,oreTasion, on 
the part of, as evidence of guilt, rii. 24*29. 

— in equity— makes his statements on oath, 
Ti. 484. 

— Propriety oflus being entitled to examine 
witnesses and parties, and of his liability 
to examination, considered, vL 334-845. 
S€e IntenogaUon. 

— and plaintiff compared, in regard to 
facilities for unjust demands, vi. 433. 

Defendant's testimony — Course pursued in 
regard to, by English law,Tii. 496-606. 

In what cases reoeivable in his own 

behalf,TiL 496-499. Defence by an indicted 
person has effect of evidence, 496. Infor- 
mation, 496-497. Attachment, 497. Affi- 
davits, ib. Examination before Justice of 
peace, 497-498. Grand Jury, 498. Com- 
mon-law—pleading and mandamus, ib. 
Bm in equity, 499. 

In what oases compellable at the in- 
stance of the plahitiff, viL 499-506. Cri- 
minal cases— jury trial, affidavit. Justice 
of the peace, 499-500. Qvil cases at com- 
mon law, 501. In equity, ib. Common 
law and equity together — Bill of dis- 
covery, 501-502. Examination of bail, 
502-504. Summary procedure in certain 
cases of theft, 504-506. 

Defendants — How far their testimony in fo- 
vour of one another excluded by English 
law, vU. 509-512. 

— How far their testimony against one an- 
other excluded, vii. 512-517. 

Defender-General — Arrangements as to, 
in Flan of Judicial EatabOshments drawn 
up for France, iv. 354-358. Appoint- 
ment, 854. Continuance in office, ib. 
Power and rank, ib. Pay, 854-355. At- 
tendance, 856. Oath of office, 356-857. 
Deputes, 357-358. Responsibility, 358. 

His fonetions, iv. 384-385. To act 

for the public, the monarch, and the indi- 
gent, ib. Oath of office, 385. 

His line of promotion, duty, Ac, 

to be kept distinct from that of the judge, 
iv. 487-489. 



Defender-General— The necessity ef the of- 
fice urged, iv. 406. 

/8& Advocate — Eleemosynary. 

Dbfxnbivb Fobgb— Ph>vision fir, in Consti- 
tutional Code, ix. 338-428:— 

Branches of, ix. 883-836. Definitions 

and divisions, 838. Radical, and exere- 
tttions or Stipendiary, lb. Land and Sea, 
ib. Radical branch of land-service— all 
persons capable of contributing to nation- 
al defence, 334. Stipendiary an ofbhoot 
of, by the progress of dvilisatioB,ib. Sea- 
service posterior in order of existenoe and 
necessity, ib. Not necessary to all coun- 
tries, ib. Involves more skill and science, 
ib. Necessity of adequate skill and readi- 
ness renders it necessary to have the Sti- 
pendiary supported by the community, 
334-335. Power from concentration, vriUi 
its advantages and dangers, 335. No dan- 
ger to tiie public in the sea-force, ib. The 
Merchant navy the radical branch from 
which the Stipendiary springs, ib. Uses 
external and internal of a force, under a 
free government, ib. How for a democra- 
tic constitution liable to danger, 835-206. 
Difficulties in confederated states, and 
necessity of a central force, 336. 

Leading principles of, ix. 836-842. 

Chief end, condudveness to national secu- 
rity—collateral end, subserviency to any 
branch of public service, 336. Negative 
ends — ^minimisation of the necessary dan- 
ger and expense, ib. Establishment con- 
sisting of persons and things, 836-387. 
Separation of what belongs to the consti- 
tutional, from what belongs' to the mili- 
tory code, 337. Rules and correspon- 
dent principles applicable to aptitude — 
to be found practically illustrated only in 
the stipendiary branch, 837-838. List of 
the properties and principles in both 
branches, 338. Security-maximising 
principle — external and internal, ib. The 
aptitude-maximizing principle — aptitude 
being the cause of security, 338-889. Keep- 
ing the number of the stipendiary branch 
as small as possible, both for economy and 
internal safety, 839. The number of the 
radical branch to be as great as possible, 
both for defence against the stipendiary 
and as a source for recruiting it, 389- 
340. The contentment-maximizing prin- 
ciple, 840. Counterpart to expense-mi- 
nimizing, ib. Consequences of neglecting 
— Disorganization and mutiny, ib. Im- 
possible as in other departments to give 
freedom of retiring to the discontented, 
ib. The inequality-minimizing principle 
—considerable inequality necessary for 
power— difficulty of drawing the line, 
340-34 1 . Employment-diversifying prin- 
ciple, 341. Time-occupying principle, 
with rules for its application, 841-342. 
Expense-minimizing principle, 342. Pre- 
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ponderant detriment-exoliidiiig principlei 
ib. Use of the ennmeration and exposi- 
tion of principles, ib. 

Defcnsive Force — Radical Bnuiohof,iz. 34S- 
848. System of training, 843. UnserYice- 
ableamu — economy, ib. ForconsideratioD 
whether caralry and other costly branches 
ihonld be introdneed, ib. The Tolnnteer 
principle — subscription for expense, ib. 
Cantion against giring any class danger- 
ously superior inrtmction, ib. Economy in 
district arrangements, 848-844. Reasons 
against compulsion— Greater aptness of 
Tolunteers, greater content, less inequa- 
lity, less expense, 844-845. Necessary to 
wilUngness is smallness of distance gone, 
and time spent — ^hence cities necesMrily 
the chief seats, 845. Inappositeness of 
the British militia to these principles, 
845-846. Useless expense in American 
militia, 847-848. Commanders and In- 
structors — choice in tiie privates, 848. 
RemoTal in the same hands, ib. Remu- 
neration to instructors, ib. 

Stipendiary Branch of, ix. 848-852. 

Definition*—- Enlistment, Discharge, Re- 
cruitment, Disbandment, 848-849. Ne- 
cessity of baring the moTcable force sti- 
pendiary, 849. Infiutry, ib. Cavalry — 
the yarious kinds, ib. Attack and defence 
of fortified pkuies, 849-850. Ranks and 
Grades, 850. Prirates — ^necessity of obedi- 
ence, ib. Officers — ordinary and erudite, 
ib. Exemplifications of the existing 
grades, ib. Mode of location of privates 
— ^Toluntary, or, incases of necessity, com- 
pulsory, 850-351. Protections and pre- 
cautions applicable to. the latter, 351. 
Location of officers — with exceptions, ac- 
cording to the plan adopted by the Code 
for other offidiJ persons, ib. Considera- 
tions as to the propriety of the baring 
served for a definite period in the ranks, 
as a qualification, 851-352. 

— — Term and conditions of service, ix. 
252-858. Difll9rs from other departments 
in the incompatibility of conceding the 
right of exit, 852. Enlistment, 353. Re- 
cruitment, ib. Discharge, ib. Disband- 
ment, ib. List of subjects of considera- 
tion in regard to age, term of serrice, 
oompulsoriness, remuneration, &c., 858- 

854. As to pay — ^fiuctuations of value in 
different places, &c., render it incompati- 
ble for the soldier to spend the money 
himself, 854. Lone and short terms of 
serrice compared, ib. Pensions of retreat, 
ib. In the case of limited enlistment 
hardship that would accrue if there were 
no provision for sending the expiree home, 
854-855. Importance of having the mu- 
tual rights and obligations determinate, 

855. A soldier's code to be delivered into 
the hands ofthe enlistee, 855-856. Efforts 



to prevent the necessary latitude of com- 
mand from merging into arbitrary deal- 
ings and breach of foith, 856-857. Com- 
piusory enlistment only justifiable when it 
is impossible to find money for voluntary, 
857. Arrangement of the system of ae- 
lection in case of compulsion, 857-858. 
Differences in amount of arbitrary power 
necessary in times of peace and war, and 
again wiiere the enemy is distaal and 
near, 857-858. 
DefensiveForce— -Promotion, ix. 858-866. la 
the erudite grades— by rotation, 858-359. 
Instances vriiere, on particular occamons, 
the Army Minister to employ ofiieers out 
of their rotation, 859. Judicial raising of 
prade for serrice, or lowering for miscon- 
duct, ib. Arrangements for cases in vrfaich 
the necessity of the serrice may demand 
a particular person to be employed, ib. 
Evils of too great a latitude in promotion : 
discontent, and power to officials to make 
distinctions of grades, 859-360. Princi- 
ples of appointment to the command-in- 
chief of a corps for any special service, 

860. Illustration from the navy, ib. The 
bad practice of a general promotion for 
the purpoee of raising an indiridnal, 360- 

861. Difficulty of arranging any foalt- 
less plan of promotion— sinister interests 
that interfere in a monarchy, 861. Ex- 
position as to how for subsidiary exa- 
mination of qualifications should take 
place on promotion, 862. Reasons against 
the pecuniary competition on promotion, 
ib. Extending promotion to privates, 
862-868. AnonuJies in the British as- 
tern, 863. Money paid, instead of going 
to the public, gained by indiriduaLs, ib. 
Promotion by seniority in the sdentifio 
departments, where it ought to be by spe- 
cial qualification, ib. System in America 
contrasted, 363-364. Considerations as to 
whether promotion out of turn should ex- 
tend to peace, 864. Whether in time of 
peace it may not be expedient to make 
authority change hands, 864. For the 
considention of the Legislature, bow for, 
in case of promotion for meritorious ser- 
rice, votes may be taken in the secret 
manner from the privates, Ac, 364-365. 
Only to tiie extent of recommendation, 
865. Reason for so collecting the votee, 
ib. Reasons for not making them decisive; 
probability of fovour to bad disciplinar- 
ians—Deficiency of means of coming to 
correct Judgment, ib. Provision necessary 
to be made for the dirisione or groupes 
in iriiich the votes may be taken, 365- 
366. 

Discipline e8tabli8hed4x.866-367. Ends 

of discipline, 366. Necessary ac^uncts, ib. 
Meansof obviating oppression, 367. Mi- 
litary commander a mere private eitiien 
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in bis iatereoiine with penoos at large, 
ib. Aatbority of the oourte of law with 
relation to oonrts-martial, ib. 
DefensiTe Force — Oppresrion obTiated, ix. 
567-370. PabUeity,367. MiUtary Rogia- 
ter,ib. To eontain divers books, ib. The 
PanishmentrBook-^Heads of Entry, 867- 
868. Both land and sea, 868. The Com- 
plaint-Book, 868-869. Arrangements for 
reoeiying information as to oppression, 869. 
Reasons against a seoret-information box, 
ib. Cases where publicity may be a suf- 
ficient remedy, 869-370. Superior de- 
mand in fkTour of pri rates to attention, 

870. Inadequacy of the British system 
of complaint on parade, ib. 

Minor delinquency checked, ix. 370- 

871. Minor DeHnquency Book — Heads 
of Entry, ib. Principle referring to pre- 
servation of order between class and class, 
871. 

Bemuneration, ix. 371-381. Sub- 
jects of consideration— Quantity, shape, 
invalidship, extra service, sasart-money, 
branches, extraversational remuneration, 
pecuniary competition, 871.* Effect of 
desirableness of soldiers' condition on 
questions as to pay, ib. Causes of nnde- 
sirableness, ib. Causes of comparative 
desirableness enumerated, 371-873. Fur- 
lough, 872. Consideration whether pre- 
vention of desertion may not be a reason 
for augmenting pay with service, ib. En- 
listment and Munty, 372-378. Payment 
in kind and in money, 373. Prospect of 
rising, as an item in compensation, 373. 
Reasons in fkvour of provision for super- 
annuation and invalidship — not the same 
means of hoarding, or preserving fkmily 
connexions, as civilians hava» 878-874. 
Qualities required in the soldier, 374. 
Illustrations of a method of estimating 
iiguries by considering them in relation 
to the fiMsulUes they affect, 374. Colla- 
teral emidoyments for the invalided, ib. 
Invalidship provision not applicable to 
the erudite grades, 375. Methods in 
which invalidship provided for, ib. The 
British plans of pensions and hospitals 
censured, ib. Sinister interests engaged in 
keeping up costly establishments— Chel- 
sea and Greenwich, 375-376. Difficulty 
of adjusting remuneration to extraordi- 
nary service, 376. Remuneration in aug- 
mentation of natural honour, 876-377. 
Impossibility of degrading that which is 
felt to be honourable, and vice tenA, 377. 
Smart money, ib. Examples of casualties, 
and the appropriate compensation, ib. 
Considerations and doubts whether there 
should be a rise of remuneration with 
grade, ib. Reasons against, ib. Reasons 
m fkvour, 377-378. Modem extravacanee 
in the distinction between officers* and 



privates' pay— diflbrent example of Oreece 
and Rome, 878. Economy in contract 
provision for officers' clothing, ib. Mess- 
ing, and how it may be reconciled to 
general economy, with the least outrage 
on individual predilections and abilities, 
378-379. Practice as to smart-money, Ac, 
in America, 379. Sale of commissions as 
a reduction^ 380. The pecuniary compe- 
tition principle, and its concomitant — ^vii. 
examination, ib. Application to the differ- 
ent branches of the service, 880-381. 
Practice in Britain, 381. 

Defensive Force— Priie-money, ix. 881-888. 
Matters for consideration, 381. Subjects of 
capture — Reasonsfor confining itto things 
belonging to the government of tlie enemy, 
381-882. Exception in places taken by 
assault, and the reason, 382. In the pro- 
' portion between the government and the 
captorB---greatest possible share to the 
former, ib. Proportion as between rank 
and rank, ib. Proportion as between 
different services, ib. Proportion as be- 
tween the co-captors— endeavour to re- 
ward each according to his services, 382- 
883. 

Power of military as to non-military^ 

ix. 883-392. Biilitary necessity defined, 
383-384. Exigencies of National defence, 
384. Law, instead of leaving itself to be 
violated, should foresee the necessity, and 
provide for the exercise, ib. Purposes of 
regulation— minimisation of evil, compen- 
sation, punishment of maleficence, ib. 
Means — publicity by regulated notifica- 
tion, 384-385. Effects of prohibition to 
do what is necessary— concealment, and 
unlimited maleficence, 385. Things ne- 
cessary for war, and the subsistence of 
soldiers, ib. Exaction of services — ^mes- 
sages, information, ib. Assistance in for- 
tifica^ons, conveyance, ftc, 386. Power 
exerdseable without order from a su- 
perior to be confined to what necessary 
for self-preservation, ib. For power ex- 
erciseable by command, distinct legiala- 
tive arrangements to be made, 386-887. 
Difference between state of pesce and 
war, 387. General precautions, ib. Ex- 
peditious transmission of orders — preser- 
vation of exemplars, ib. Precautions, 
where necessity occurs for exercising a 
power unprovided for, ib. Compensation 
on the part of the public, with recourse 
on the military authority, in case of mal- 
versation, 387-388. Principles for esti- 
mating damage, 388. Abuses to be pro- 
vided against — ^nnneceasary damage, un- 
dervaluation, and overvaluation,ib. Func- 
tionaries who may act on the occasion as 
percipient witnesses or registering ftmc- 
tionaries, 888-389. Punishment and com- 
pensation for abuse of the prehensive 
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power, 889. Method of procedure, wliere 
the ftbuae of power is exereieed againet 
an indiTidnal, and where it is exercised 
against the public, ib. Distiiiction of the 
Military Code — peace and war, 889-390. 
Reyiyal of the War Code in the bands of 
the Legislature, which constantly dtting 
•—exceptions for distance which may be 
provided for, 390. Differences reauisite 
in the extent of the powers of the two 
Codes illustrated in the punishment for 
desertion, ib. Bills of Indemnity in Bri- 
tain — coyer acts which should either not 
be sanctioned, or should hare been pro- 
vided for by law, 890-391. A gOYcm- 
ment on the greatest-happiness principle 
looks out and prepares for difficulties, 

391. Analogy between the establishment 
of the War Code, and proclamation of 
martial-law, 882. 

DefensiTe Force— Military judicature, ix. 
392-395. Elements of difference between 
the military judicatories and the civil, in 
regard to the matters of disobedience, mis- 
chief from delay, partialities and dissen- 
sions, and promptitude of conimunication, 

392. Inconveniences from different grades 
in courts-martial, 893. Diversifications of 
disagreement that may take place between 
class and class, lb. Analysis for showing 
those to whidi the dvU and those to 
which the military judicatory should ap- 
ply, 393-394. Necessity for obedience in 
time of peace as well as war, but not for 
the same means of producing it, 394. 
Desertion, ib. Disobedience to orders, 
394-395. In actual service, jurisdiction, 
with the commander on the spot, 895. 
Checks— registration, and subsequent ap- 
peal for compensation, ib. Reasons 
against plurality of judges — stronger than 
in the instance of the civil courts, ib. 

Recruitment, ix. 396-397. Principle 

— the willing to be preferred, where apt, 
to the unwilling, 396. Bounty-money only 
when necessary, ib. Provision for an 
equal lottery where compulsion necessary, 
ib. Arrangements as to admission of 
substitutes, ib. Exigencies justifying 
compulsion, ib. Consideration as to ex- 
emptions, 397. Policy of a conscription 
examined, ib. 

Disbandment of, ix. 397-402. In 

time of peace, those portions of the army 
most easily lat>nght in fighting condition 
to be first disbanded^ 397-898. Scale ap- 
plicable to the principle, 398. RIfiemen, 
and the reason why not more employed, 
ib. Cavalry and Dragoons, ib. Foot 
Artillery and Engineers, with their coad- 
jutors, 398-399. Horse Artillery, Marine 
Jnfimtry, and Marine Artillery, 899. 
Rules applicable to keeping embodied the 
higher instructed classes, ib. Reconcile- 



ment of this principle as neariy as possi- 
ble with contentment, and the disbaiiding 
of those who wish it, 399-400. The ne- 
cessity that may often exist for keepiiig 
secret the numbers wishing to be disband- 
ed, 400. Nece^ty may i^pfy eithOT at 
home or abroad, ib. Plan for voting fiiv 
discharge, with the object of maTimiang 
the number who are either retained or 
discharged aeoording to their desire, 400- 
401. hi Engineers and Artillery, on ac- 
count of the scientific knoidedge, ques- 
tion if the order of capacity not to be ne- 
cessarily followed, 402. 

Defensive Force— ^Sea department, or Navy, 
ix. 402-409. All the regulations of the 
land force to apply, except where there 
are differential drcumstanees, 402. Divert 
sity in the appropriate militairy exercises, 
402-403. No necessity for the same 
number of grades as in the land service, 
403. Confoiuon created by the applica- 
tion of the same denomination in the two 
services to virtually diffsrent f;rades — 
suggestion of vocabulary of official deno- 
minations, ib. Connexion of amount of 
remuneration, with grade, ib. Ordinary 
or non-commissioned, and erudite or com- 
missioned, ib. Length of time necessary 
to qualify for the sea-service, 408-404. 
How far there should be service before 
the mast to qualify for rank, 404. Com- 
pulsory service — only in case of necessity, 
as in land service, ib. What will justify 
compulsory use of vessels for the public 
service, and reasons which make compul- 
sion in such cases more advantageous than 
in land service, ib. Plan for modifying 
the evils of compulsion — ^mariners enter- 
ing on employment to come under obliga- 
tion to serve in the navy if neoessary, 
404-405. Impolicy of the bounty system, 
405. Estimate of the hardship of that 
proposed, ib. Importance of securing 
popularity and contentment, 404-405. 
Accessibility of the merchant seamen pro- 
posed to be secured — ^registration, 406. 
Advantages to the public— financial, com- 
mercial, defonsive, ib. Advantage to the 
seamen in obviating oppression, ib. Sug- 
gestions as to employing a larger number 
of the class whoee discipline, ftc, is not 
materially different ttom the land service 
— marines, 406-407. Prejudices and sin- 
ister interests opposed to improvement, 
407-408. Abuse of patronage, waste and 
cormption — number of officers em|^yed 
compared with those in France, 408-409. 

Ship-board oppression obviated, ix. 

409-415. Extent of abusive exercise of 
authority in the merchant navy, 409. 
Call for a remedy which may preserve the 
necessary discipline, ib. Local judges 
— promptitode in hearing complaints, and 
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IkdlHfes fbr Yisitiiig TeaselB, 409-410. 
Seamaa'fl General Register, 410. Branch 
ef it— 4he Port Seaaan's Register, with 
heads of entry, in the ease of entraDoee, 
ib. Distribution of exemplars, ib. Heads 
of entry as i^plicable to exits, 410-411. 
Entries from these in the General Regis- 
ter, 411. Inspection of e^ery yeesel on 
departure, ib. Distinct list of crew and 
passengers, ib» Delivery of lists, ftc, on 
entering a port, ib. Principle that no 
person is to be bonnd to any obligation 
with the purport of which he is not made 
acquainted, ib. Each person on being 
registered to receive a copy of the Sea- 
man's Code, 412. Copy to be hung up in 
each Tessel, ib. Arrangements for hear- 
ing complaints with the least practicable 
impediment to the employment of the 
vessel, 413. Right to transmit letter of 
complaint to Registrar, and method of 
dealing with it, 413-414. Seaman's Code 
to contain instructions, ib. Contrast of 
the plan with the existing system, in 
whidi redress only to be had by the usual 
course of the law, with its expense and 
delay, 414-415. 

Defensive Force— Collateral Employments, 
ix. 415-418. Bfain and collateral employ- 
ments distinguished, 415. Distinction be- 
tween the having time at the command of 
government, and the having it actually 
so employed, ib. Furlough-allowing, and 
employment-allotting systems, ib. Illus- 
trations of the former system — when acted 
on in Britain no cessation of pay, and no 
economy, 415-416. Instances of employ- 
ments conducive to the increase of intre- 
pidity and activity, 416. Preventive 
Service, ib. Service as officers of the law, 
ib. Operations contributory to the ser- 
vice of the Defensive Force, ib. Opera- 
tions applicable to other public works, 
416-417. How fkr the sea and land forces 
might be made interconvertible,417. State 
of society in which the discipline of the 
army may be made a means of introduc- 
ing h^its of industry and steadiness, and 
of making good members of society, 417- 
418. Specimen of amelioration of condi- 
tion by military service — the Sepoys in 
India, 418. Countries in which an exten- 
sion of the military fbrce might produce 
good— South America, Haiti, Greece, ib. 

Concluding Remarks, on the extent 

to which experience from other places 
and other times can be advantageously 
acted upon, ix. 418-419. 

Supplement to, ix. 419-428. Com- 
position and grades of the infkntry service 
in Britain, 419. Constitution and proce- 
dure of courts-martial, 420-422. Subsidi- 
ary observations by the editor of the ori- 
ginal edition— Essay on the different de- 



seriptions of land service, and on military 
economy, 422-428. 

Deferred Annuities— oses to which they 
may be converted for the service of the 
working classes, viiL 409. 

Defilement — Deportation of female, for pur- 
pose of, justifies summary prooedure, vL 
838, 382, n*. 

Definition — Nature of, iii. 594. 

— Explanation of the Process of, as a means 
of Exposition, viii 245-246. 

— AppUcation of, to the scales of logical 
subsitemation, viiL 268. 

pergemuet differentiam — ^Nature of, 

iii. 593-594 n. 

— Modes of Exposition subsidiary to, viii. 
248. 

— of Phraseology — Difficulty of, when it is 
in popular use, and the subject of debate, 
viii. 107. 

— of terms — a desideratum in mental 
science, viiL 245-246 n. 

— Imperfect notions of, among the Aristo- 
telian Logicians, viiL 251-253. 

— The demand for, in codes of law, iv. 513. 
Deformation as a punishment, considered, L 

416-417, 419. 
Deformity as a circumstance influencing 

sensibility, L 23. 
Degradation from rank, as a punishment, 

L 462-468. 
De-Gray— -Chief-Justice, noticed, vii. 231- 

232 n. 
Degrees — Evidence transmitted through an 

indefinite number of, viL 154-159. 

— of probative force, how measured, vi. 
223-235. 5m Probative Force. 

— Forbidden — Proposal to limit intestate 
succession to, and where there are no 
such relations to appropriate the estate 
to the revenue, ii. 585-598. See Supply 
without burden. 

Deity — Attributes of the — False applica- 
tion of, to illustrate human character, i. 
278, 

— An oath is an assumption by man of 
command over the, vi. 309-810, 318. 

— Views as to offences against the, exa- 
mined, L 104 n f . 

— Selfishness and vanity virtually attri- 
buted to, in some methods of appealing 
to the, X. 146. 

Delasteyrie— Count. Letter from, on second 
Chrestomathic Table, iv. 532-533. 

Delation-exacting principle, in the man- 
agement of the Chrestomathic School, to 
prevent connivitnce among the scholars, 
viii. 49. 

Delay— Fallacies of, ii. 430-435. The quiet- 
ist, 430-431. False consolation, 431- 
432. Procrastinator's argument, ''wait 
a little,*' 432. Snail's-pace argument, or 
''one thing at a time," ftc, 433-435. 
Artfril diversion, 435. 
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Delay — Judicial, an effectual instrament in 
the hands of sinister interest for baflUng 
reforms, iv. 423-425. 

in answering — Presumption against 

respondent from, ti. 88S-S84. 

AToidance of, as an object of Judica- 
ture, ii. 17. 

a grieyanoe complained of in the 

Petition for Justice, t. 467-468. 

— — a result of fixed terms for prooedure, 
ii. 31. 

Analysis of the elements of, t. 516- 

521. Vacations, 516. Circuits, ib. Ar- 
bitrarily fixed days for operations, ib. 
Written pleadings, 517. Transference 
and bandying of suits, ib. Equity courts 
and procedure on bills ; Elicitation of 
eyidence in three modes — Epistolaij, 
oral in examiner's office, and oral in 
master's; vacations, 517-518. Appeals 
and writs of error, 517, 518-520. Profit 
to judges from the delay, 520-521. 

in the Court ofGhancery,Tii. 216-221. 

in the Court of Session, yii. 221-225. 

The mischieft of, with their modifi- 
cations, ir. 339 n *. 

Evil effiscts of, and remedy for, ii. 

162-164; Yii. 378-383. 

how it may be purchased of any size 

by the swindler, t. 88. 

Maxims in &your of, by Hermosa, 

the ^[Muiish Judge-AdTocate, controvert- 
ed, viii. 474-482. 

Cautions regarding, for guidance of 

judges, ii. 29-30. 

produced by sinister interest of judges 

regarding fees, &c., vii. 199, 201. 

Cases where it will produce irrepar- 
able damage Justify want of judicial inter- 
rogation, vi. 333. 

Sham pecuniary checks to, vii. 307. 

in actions against corporations, vii. 

221. 

produced where vexation accom- 
panies production of evidence, vi. 92. 

Reason why it is not to be found in 

criminal as weU as civil procedure, con- 
sidered, vii. 207-209. 

Amount of, occasioned by writs of 

error, vii. 214. 

Avoidance of, how fur a good ground 

for exclusionof evidence, vi. 90-91 ;viL 356- 
362. Question of preponderant mischief, 
between misdecision and postponement, 
vii. 357. Precedent inquiry, ib. Case of an 
accused in prison, 358. English practice 
in applications for delay, 359. Form in 
K. B.,ib. In C. P., 360. Effect of fixed 
days and long intervals, 361-362. 

Delay, vexation, and expense — Considera- 
tion given to preponderant inconvenience 
trmHf vi. 15. 

Justify exclusion of evidence, vi. 

8788. 



Delay, vexation, and exponse prodnced by 

irnlevancy and superiluity, vL 89. 
considered as coUatetal errils. 

Sse Collateral EvOs. 
Evils of, adduced in answer to 

the fallacy that the Judicial fbrms an tilt 

shields of liberty, viu. 478-479. 
Delay as a fbrm of inconvenience in Iffid^ 

tive assemblies, iL 302. 
Delegates— Lords'. Plan of a Judteataty, 

to be called the Court o^ v. 55-60. 
DeUgatUM non pcieU dde^am—ThB maxim 

ridiculed, 16 n*. 
Delessert^M., the translator of the Defence 

of Usury, x. 249 n. 
Letter of, to Bentham, on the Polities 

of France, Holland, Russia, and Prussia, 

in 1792; x. 283-284. 
Delit— Practice of the House of Coneetioii 

at, iv. 13. 
Deliberative Assemblies. Essay on the tao- 

tics of, iL 301-373. 
Delicacy — Physical and MoraL Connexion 

between, iv. 158. 

— Female ; how preserved from injury in 
judicial procedure, ii. 114. 

— Variableness of national notionB ct, L 
176. 

Delinquency— its alertness in taking advas- 
tage of defects in the law, iv. 391. 

— Official. Frightening people from diaige 
of, by imputmg infitmy where theyfilU» 
ii. 429-430. 

— Avoidance of justiciability as aifording 
evidence of, vii. 50-58. 

— dandestinity as aifording evidence ot, 
vii. 47-48. 

— Conftision of mind as aifording evidence 
of, vii. 44-45. 

— Fear, indicated by deportment, as aiford- 
ing evidence of, viL 45-47. 

— Non-responsion, and fiUse or evasive re- 
sponsion, as affording evidence of, vii 24- 
29. 

— Self-inculpative testimony as evidence 
of, vii 29-44. See Self-inculpative. 

— Situation of an accused person in respect 
of motives, means, disposition, character, 
and station in IHe, as aifording evidence 
of, vii. 53-62. 

— Suppression or febrication of evidence, 
as affording evidence of, vii. 48-50. 

— inferred tnm lUsehood, vii. 3. 

— in the character of a principal ftict, vii. 5. 
Delinquents compared to children in respect 

of ^e necessity for dose inspection, iv. 
174-175. 

— Punishment o£ See Punishment 
Delivery of Deed — Erroneousness of the ex- 
pression, vi. 549-550. 

— of property to its owner — ^Absenoe of 
provisions for enforcing, at common law, 
shows vrant of Codification, v. 487. 

Delo-symbolic liathematiofr— A term naed 
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for AxiUunetie in the En^elopedietl 
Sketch of Art and Soienoe, riiL 86. 
Belmiott m » aoiiroe of political ey'il, dii- 
tingvishod from corropUoiiy It. 439. 

— Political — Kxamination of the nature 
ofy in relation to the Constatntional Code, 
ix. 76-77. Principal ohject— 4o get the 
people to aoqoieace in ttie cormption of 
their repreaentatiTes, 76. Instmrnents — 
Royalty and its glittering ooncomitante, 
76. Use of abstract terms, snch as The 
CSinrch, Property, &&, 76-77. 

— MisehicTons— Knowledge a preserratiTO 
against) Tiii. 13. 

Demagogues. No plan for general distribn- 
tion of property can be seriously nourish- 
ed by, iU. 605-608. 

Demand—Inquiry as to whether plaintiff 
has made, as preparatory to commence- 
ment of an Action, rii. 229. 

— Instrument o^ as a substitute for Decla- 
ration or Bill in equity, Tii. 270-271. 

— Pursuer's— How amendable, iL 72-78. 
Demand Papers-Different kinds of, for 

diff^nt suits, ii. 66-72. Simply requi- 
sitiTe, 66-67, 70. InculpatiTC but not 
eriminatiTe, 67-68, 70-72. Penal and 
Publico-PriTate — Demand criminative, 
68. Penal and Public — Demand erimi- 
natiTe or inculpatire, 68-69, 72. Penal 
and Publioo-Prirate — Demand either cri- 
minatiye or inculpatiTe, 69-70. 

Demands — ScTcral, against one party — ad- 
vantage of combining, iL 86-87. 

Demandant in a suit — Definition of a, iiL 
410. 

Demesnes of the Crown— ^Hews of Somers 
and Burikeas to the act restraining the 
alienation of, combated, t. 284-285. 

DemidoT — ^The fiunily of, in Russia, x. 160. 

Democracy— GoTemment by— Blackstone's 
Tiewsof the qualifications of, criticised, 
L 275-277, 279-280. 

— The non-existence of a pure, L 276-277. 

— Superiorfrugalityo^asaformofgoTem- 
ment, ix. 28, 31. 

— Absence of a sinister interest in IkTOur 
ofwarhia,iiL611. 

— made a bug-bear of, by being coupled 
with anarchy as cause and effect, It. 448- 
449. 

Democracy— RepresentatiTc — Reasons why 
it contains the best securities against mis- 
rule, ix. 10, 47. 

Conspiracy, seditious libel, and trea- 
son, have no place in a, ix. 37-88. 

The only goTemment in which The 

Greatest h appiness of the g r eates t num- 
ber is the rule, ix. 47. 

Illustrations of the barriers to the 

pursuit of sinister interest in, ix. 100. 

Democrats— Chaige agafaMt, of a project to 
attack property aad the ftuds, oonsidered, 
iti. 605-611. 



Democratic ascendency as a remedy for 
abuses, ilL 445-451. 

Illustration of the adyantage of, in 

history of the Irish Tolunteers, iii. 613- 
620. 

Demonstration— The Author's use of the 
word, I 236 n •. 

Demonstrations — Proposal for conducting, 
in the purely Terbal mode without the 
aid of Diagrams, TiiL 156-160. See Geo- 
metry. 

Denial of justice— Remedies for, by Quad- 
appeal, iL 163-164. 

Denman — Lord — Mention and Estimate of, 
X. 533 ; xL 38-39. 

Denmark — ^The attempt to separate, from its 
alliance with Russia, and to create a war, 
through BIr Elliot's Declaration to the 
Court of Copenhagen, animadverted on in 
the Letters of Anti-BfaohiaTel,x. 201-211. 

— Opinion of a sect in, that the commission 
of a crime leads through repentance to 
salvation, L 64. 

— Law of divorce in, L 355. 

— Reconciliation courts of, iL 47 ; iiL 83 n ; 
vL24.nt,326,366n. 

— Method of swearing a witness in, vL 323- 
324. 

— George, Prince of, aUusion to his having 
been Hi^ Admiral, vi. 556 n. 

Denomination — How classification may be 
employed in, i. 206. 

— Principles of, in arts and sciences, for or- 
dinary and systematic purposes, viiL 64- 
66. 

— Methodisation by, in the case of fictitious 
entities, viiL 262-264. 

— Identity of. Imputations on the ground 
of, ii. 416-417. 

— nie mental operation of, oonsidered in 
connexion with Logic, viiL 226. 

Denunciation of offenders — ^Prejudices and 
difficulties in the way of, iL 222-223. 

— in ecclesiastical court practice, vL 493. 
Deodands— Origin and incidence of, L 485- 

486. 

— An attack on, written by Bentham, L 
250-251. 

— considered as an illustration of the inef- 
flcacy ofoaths,iL41. 

Deontology— Origin and root of the term, 
V.389. 

— or censorial Ethics. Position of, in an 
Encyclopedical Sketch of Art and Science, 
viii. 93 n. 

— The field of, in connexion with that of 
Ethics, ViiL 289. 

— Use of the rules of, x. 510-511. 

— Private — Relation of Nomography, or 
the art of inditing htws, to, iiL 235. 

Department Court, as provided for in Draft 
of Judicial Establishment for France, iv. 
299-300. 

Dependance, with regard to representatives, 
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should be on electors — not on any other 
qnarter, iii. 454-455, 522. 
Dependancies — ^Distant — Evils of, ii. 547- 
548. 

— Distant Cost of supporting, incident to 
a monarchy, ix. 32-33. 

Deponent — Means of giving him a secarity 
for the accoraoy of minatee of his depo- 
sition, Ti. 416-417. 

Deponents — a term thatshonld include par- 
ties as well as witnesses, vi. 281. 

— Making them speak in the third person 
instead of the first, a device to reooneile 
them to fiftlsehoods uttered in theur names^ 
vi. 489. 

Deportment— Official — Elements of the rules 
of, and considerations as to whether the 
Peual Law may be brought to aid the 
enibroement of, ix. 307-309. 

— of counsel to witnesses, considered^ vL 
406-408. 

— vievred as a source of evidence, vi. 218. 

— Fear indicated in, as evidence of guilt, 
vii. 45-47. 

Deposits — Species of, enumerated, iii. 192. 

— by litigants, vii. 307. 

Deposition accordhig to the Roman mode or 
Romano- Anglic^Evils of, as a method 
of extracting evidence, vi. 36-37. 

Secrecy in taking, with the rea- 
sons assigned, vii. 540-542. 

— before committing magistrates, may be 
seen by counsel, vi. 382 n ^®. 

— in equity — Amendment of, vi. 457*458. 

— in equity — At what party's instance it 
may be read, vi. 489. 

Depositions and allegations — False distinc- 
tion between, vi. 299. 

— compared with affidavits, vi. 38. 
Depravity — Rules for finding the extent of, 

indicated by an act, i. 68. 

Depreciation — Obviation of, in the case of 
government paper,byadoption of Annuity- 
note scheme, iiL 121. 

Depredation — defined as Oppressioa benefit- 
ing the oppressor, viii. 558, 560. 

— Aiefsar of si^foring under, gives lawyers 
an interest in the furtherance of criminal 
Justice, vii. 207-209. 

— occasioned where money Is demanded 
for tiie support of dignity, ix. 86. 

— Official — Nature of, as a species of op- 
pression, viii. 560. 

— Official— Securities agamst,i^licable to 
a Mahommedan state, viii. 591-592. 

Depredations — Petty; laws for punishing 
tiiem on imperfect evidence, vii. 504-506. 

Depredators— Habitual. Practicability of 
putting dovm, through the instrumentaiity 
of the Poor Law, viii 403-406. See 
Pauper Management. 

— Exculpative peijury among, vi. 155. 
Deputation — Power of, by Judges as part 

of the arrangement of the plan of Ju- 



dicial Establishment for Fraaee, iv. 166- 
370. 
Deputes — Reasons against their suoeeedlBg 
as a matter of routine to the sitoatioiic A 
their principals, ix. 297-298. 

— to Judges and other officials — Unpaid. 
Utility of the system of, iu. 343-345. 

— to Judges — Outline of arrangements re- 
garding, iL 22-23. 

— to Judges — Method of appointing, by tiie 
Gbnstitntional €k>de — their powers and 
the reasons for the system, ix. 483-486. 

Deputes Permanent of Judges Immediate — 
Provisions for, in Constitutional Code, ix. 
544-550 ^- 

Fields of service, ix. 544-545. Ju- 
risdiction coincident with Principals', 
vrith the exception of the power of pre- 
senting a law as unoooatitutional, and tiie 
appointment and removal of subordinates, 

544. Subsidiary Amotions, ib. Form of 
location, 544-545. 

Relation of, to Principal Judge, ix. 

545-547. Obliged to attend, at the hours 
of service, on requisition horn Principal, 

545. Registrar to note default, Ib. Judge 
not to he held as having had peraooal 
cogninnoe of proceedings of Depute, in 
confirming them, ib. Oi^ression of De- 
pute by Judge— Palliatives, 545-546. 
Judge Principal to frame regulations for 
the conduct of the Deputes, 546. Depute 
supplies plaoe of Principal when acciden- 
tally vacant, ib. Depute may eonsult 
Principal, but no appeal, ib^ Recapitn- 
latory inquiry, 546-547. Contested in- 
terpretation-reporting ftinetion, 547. 
Eventually-emendative fiinetion, ib. Sis- 
titive ftmctioD, ib. Preinterpretative 
f\uiction,ib. Legislature to make arrange- 
ments for preventing inconvenienee ft^ 
the number of persons authorised to use 
these factions, ib. Power of diqilaoe- 
ment in the Principal, with appeal to 
Judge Appellate and Justice Minister, ib. 

Term of serrice of^ ix. 548. For life, 

unless removed in terms of provisions to 
that eifoct, ib. 

Attendance of, ix. 548. Grenerally 

same as Judge Principal's, ib. 

Remuneration o^ ix. 548-550. Con- 
sists of the distinction, power and reput*- 
tion,vrith prospect of snooeeding to theoffice 
of the Prhidpal, 548. Situation compar- 
ed with that of law student, ib. Reasons 
for believing that a sufficient number 
would present themselves without pay, 
ib. Indeterminatanessofpaywereitonce 
admitted — economy in not allowing^ if 
service got witbouii ib. ^le plia sanc- 
tioning tibeanMintmeal of any n«BlMr of 
deputes the principal may duMse to name 
—Jobbing and eerruption if they w«re to 
have salaries, 549. Divided into two 
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elasMfl — tkoee who are competing A>r 
stipendiary Judgeships, and those who 
are serring honorarily, 549-550. Adran- 
tage of emulation between them, ib. 

Deputes— Permanent, &o., who looable as, 
ix. 550. Professional lawyers the only 
class excepted, ib. 

How dislooabl^, ix. 550. Want of 

attendance, ib. The general causes ap- 
plicable to other judgM, ib. 

^- — Partiality obviated among, ix. 550. 
Substitution of another judge when it is 
supposed to exist, ib. 

Deputes Occasional of Judge Immediate — 
ProTision for, in Constitutional Code, ix. 
550-554}— 

Fields of serrice of, ix. 550-551. The 

special cause for whi<^ appointed, ib. 
Reasons for such special appointment — 
ComparatiTe inaptitude of regular judge 
— Peculiar aptitude of the Depute, &o., 
ib. 

Term of service of, ix. 551. May be 

Ibr the suit or the day, ib. Generally 
appointed only in case of extraordinary 
influx, ib. Sorts of suits generally allot- 
ted to, ib. 

Who locable as, ix. 551. Preference 

of a person recommended by all the par- 
ties, ib. If not approved by all, partial 
approbation a disqualification, ib. 

— — Powers of, ix. 551-552. For execu- 
tion or probation to the extent tiie Judge 
deputing may think fit, ib. Coercive 
means <Mf probation, 552. Coercive means 
of execution, ib. In case of choice of 
parties. Judge appointing released from 
respensibility, ib. A permanent Depute 
to be ftimished with powers for location 
of occasionals, ib. 

— -^Referees depntable as, ix. 552-553. 
When two arbitrators with an umpire 
chosen by the ptfties, 552. Not to apply 
to penal eases where the public interest- 
ed, ib. Judicial aid fbr remedy of the 
necessary imperfBctions of this system, 
ib. Registration provided fcr, 352-953. 
Power may be given for execution, not 
probation, 553. 

Remuneration of, ix. 553-554. May 

receive revrard agreed to by the parties, 
ib. Precautions to prevent abuse, ib. 

PartiaUty in, obviated, ix. 554. Sub- 
ject to interrogation as to circumstances 
which may ocMsion, ib. 

Deputes to Judges, and to Pursuers and 
DeKMideie general, according to plan of 
Jadieial Establishment proposed for 
France, iv. 857-858. 

Deputes to Judge, Registrar, and Eleemoey- 
nary Advocate — ^Reasons for, in Despatch 
Court Bill, iil 310-311. 

-^ to Judge, Registrar, Ac. — Arrangements 
for, in De^atch Court BiU,iii. 349-344. ^ 



Deputy — The term preferable to represen- 
tative, or any other, for expressing an 
elected legislator, ix. 155-156 n. 

— Employment of, as a substitute to a 
public officer, an indication of the salary 
being too high, ii. 242. 

Derangement — Mental, no good ground for 
excluding a witness, vi. 105. See Im- 
becility. 

Derham, Dr William-— Notice of, viii. 427. 

Derivative pleasures distinguished from 
original, i. 207. 

Derivative Punishment — Rules regarding, 
i 477-478. 

Derivative recordation, considered, vi. 83-86. 

Desaguliers, noticed, iv. 146 n. 

Des Cartes— Allusion to his cogito ergo mm, 
vi. 374. 

Des Cartes, casually noticed, ii. 498; x. 143. 

Descent — Abolition of anomalous courses 
of, necessary to a reform in conveyancing, 
V. 391. 

Description as a mode of Exposition, viiL 
248. 

Desert — ^properly ccupled with reward — 
not with punishment, v. 595 n. 

Desertion — Military — Marked difference be- 
tween the criminality of, in time of peace 
and in time of vrar, ix. 390. 

Design — Bad. Imputation of, as a follacy 
in debate, ii. 414-415. 

How far the vices of established ju- 
dicature are the effect of, vii. 210-21 1. 

Designation — The mental operation of, con- 
sidered in connexion with logic, viii. 226. 

— Nature of the process of, with respect to 
corporeal objects, viii. 336-337. 

Desire — unsatisfied — The pains of, i. 19. 

— Source of the existence of a, i. 21 1. 
Desires— Synonyms to the word, i. 207-208. 

— Dangerous — Altering the course of, i. 
539-541. 

— Dangerous — Provisions for satisfying, 
with £he least possible prejudice,!. 541-546. 

— Application of appellatives to, i. 217. 

— produced by pleasures and pahis, are the 
source of all mental operati<ms, viii. 279- 
281. 

Desmond — Legend of the Countess ol^ vlL 

88. 
Despots — ^their foar to violate establidied 

customs, i. 184. 

— Utility of conquests confined to, ii. 557. 
Despotic Governments. The characteristics 

of, ii 286-287. 

— and free Governments — Distinction be* 
tween, i. 288. 

Despotism, Tyranny, ftc, as indicative of 
motives, i. 199. 

— developed in the administration of the 
law in England, vi. 150. 

— created by making a judge, or any per- 
son in power, independent of the people, 
iv. 362. 
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Daipotiaa— Pngreai toward8,iii Engluidby 
attaokfl on the liberty of the press, U. 121. 

— How a system, haying the essence of 
jury trial, might be adapted to a, ii. 150. 

— jS!00 Tyranny. 

Despotisms. How the principle of, is fk- 
Tonrable to war, iii. 611 n. 

— encouraged by certain loose methods of 
argning, i. 9 n. 

— Tlie remedy against, iii. 219. 
Destruction — ^Employment of the spring as 

a prtiiMim flio6t^ in instniments o( TiiL 
140. 

— or endamagement as an offence, L 117- 
118. 

— - General — Conoorrence of the people in 
any design of, shown to be imporaible, 
iU. 606-607. 

Desnltoriness as a defect in language con- 
sidered, Yiii. 309. 

Detection— Nature of the danger o^ in case 
of an offence, i. 66-67. 

Detention — Uigust, of property. Remedies 
for, i. 546-547. 

Determent — In what circumstances held in 
view in punishment, L 392. 

Determinateness— Considerations as to se- 
curing, in nomenclature, tUI. 106. 

Determination as an operation of Logic, rilL 
225. 

Detinue, or detainer, as an olEBnce, L 
117 n. 

Detinue — Action of, tL 314. 

Wager of law with reference to, Tit 

549-550. 

DcTiations fh>m the established course of 
nature— Improbability and impossibility 
resolTod into, TiL 83-84. 8u Disconfor- 
mity. 

Defices of Technical procedure contrasted 
with correspondent arrangements of the 
natural, t. 8- 1 4. Exclusion of parties, 8. 
Superabundance of written papers, lb. 
Written and epistolary CTidence by affi- 
davits, &C., 8-9. Tribunals out of reach, 

9. Blind fixation of times for operation^ 
Sb. Sittings at long intervals— terms ana 
circuits, 9-10. Dedsion without thought, 

10. Decision on grounds apart from the 
merits, 11. The mendacity licence, ib. 
Specif pleadings, 11-12. DiversificaUons 
in means of making persons or things, 
IbrUicoming, 12. CUcaneries about no-' 
tice, ib. Times and places as to which 
Justice in abeyance, ib. Motion business, 
12-18. Jaigon,13. Motions, ib. Mag- 
nification of jurisprudential law, ib. Con- 
tempt of real law, 13-14. Double-foun- 
tain principle — ^rigour or liberality ao- 

. cording to judge's caprice, 14. 

analyMd in the Rationale of EtI- 

danoe, liL 196 «t $$q. (vii. Book YIII.) 
— — — how fkr applicable to substaatiTe 
law, TiL 818-319. 



DeTices of Technical pfoeadota— AfOlogy 
for the exposure of, TiL 329-884. 

list of^ as complained of in PatS- 

tion for justice, t. 446. 

for promoting ends of Jndicalna 

at expense of ends of justice— list o^ fiL 
225-226. 

by which the connptioft of Spe- 
cial Juries is supported, t. 186-141. 

Dietetics— £tym<dogy oi; and plaoe ia the 
Chrestomathio system of Instmctioa, viiL 
86. 

Diagram — A, defined, yL 144. 

Diagram or Synoptic Table of Arts aad 
Sciences explained, viiL 82-95. See En- 
cyclopedical Sketch. 

(connected with the Encycl<^edi- 

cal Sketch of Art and Science) Krplaaar 
tions regarding the, TiiL 95-98. 

Uses 5f the, TiiL 98-100. 

Reasons why the mode of diTi- 

sion in, should be exhaustiTe, TiiL 101- 
102. 

Diagrams — ^Purely arbitrary use of, in the 
way of abbreriation for rop r esent ing de- 
monstrated propositions in Geometry, tUL 
166-169. 

— Proposal for the occasional discarding 
of, in Geometry, and demonstrating in the 
purely Tcrbal mode, TiiL 155-160. See 
Geometry. 

— Gilbert's comparison of Reoords to, tL 
144, 184, 565. 

Dialectics — Inutility o^ x. 586. 

— Pursued by the Aristotelians to the pre- 
judice of the tactical branch of logic, liiL 
218. 

Dialogue— between Lord Chancellor and 
ii^jured suitor, on weighing cTidence, tiL 
530-531. 

— between Monitor and LegiBlator, on the 
propriety of amending bad laws instead 
of weakening them, tU. 442. 

Dialogues between Lawyer and Non-lawyer 
in &e Rationale of ETidenoe. See Law^ 
yer. 

Dicastic or Censorial Ethics— Explanation 
of, and position in the En^clopedieal 
Sketch of Art and Science, TiiL 93-94. 

Dichotomous diTision. See Biftircate. 

Dictionaries, described as isstmmeats of 
exposition, Tiii. 244. 

— Estimate of, as a means of impioTement 
of a language, TiiL 313. 

Didactic Coenonesiology, or the infonna- 
tion-affording branch of inteUectnal f^ 
losophy — Petition of, in the Encyclopedi- 
cal Sketch of Art and Science, TiiL 91. 

Diderot — Opinions t/t, on rewards to eocii 
plices, ii. 225 n. 

— • The inteUectnal qnalitiei and serrioea 
o^iiL 50. 

Dist/mi, «( M^bUi, of the Romans, noticed, 
TiL 242 n. 
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Diet — Appointment of &, for the settle- 
ment of dispntes between nations, ii. 
552-554. 

Diet — Hard, in prisons. Advantages of, i. 
425-429. 

Dietary for convicts according to the Pan- 
opticon system — coarsest in species, and 
nnraried, but nnlimited in amount, it. 
158-156. 

Differential calcnhis — ^inyolves a mathema- 
tical Action, the natnre of which should 
be explained to learners, viii. 174. 

Diffhsion of arts and sciences — Method and 
extent of, ii. 256-260. 

Digby— Sir Kenelm. Sympathetic Powder 
of, aUuded to, L 479; iv. 126. 

Digest — A complete, of the laws urged, iiL 
205. 

— See Code : Laws — Body of. 
Dignity— a property desirable in a lan- 
guage, riii. 191. 

— as a property desirable in a language, 
and the defects in the absence of which 
it consists, viii. 307-308. 

— Employment of the word in political 
discussions, ii. 487. 

— How fkr the support of, usefhl to the 
public serrice, ii. 234-235. 

-^ Factitious — EtHs occasioned by the sup- 
port of, in a monarcho-aristocratic const!- 
tution, iii. 488-445. 

-^ Factitious. Causes of creation of, and 
national iniluenoe of, examined, ix. 78-92. 
See Honour — Factitious. 

— - OfficiaL Fallacy of large salaries being 
necessary to support, y. 816-818. 

— an excuse for getting pnbUo money to 
support it, iy. 439. 

Dignities— General eligibility of the citizens 
at large to, as expressed in the French 
Declaration of Rights, ii 508-509. 

-^ Method of confming, in the Constitu- 
tional Code, compared with methods in 
use, ix. 267-269. 

Digression in debate. Nature of, and means 
of obviating, ii. 318. 

Dilatory motions, or motions of adjournment 
in legislative bodies, ii. 866-367. 

Diligences in Scottish Procedure — Nature 
of, V. 88-89. 

Dillon — Count, noticed, x. 95-96. 

Dioceses— Oaths of Irish bishops to erect 
schools in their, broken, v. 456. 

Dionysius of Halicamassus— character of 
his critical works, ii. 380. 

Diplomatists— should keep the general util- 
ity of manldnd in view, that it may give 
a direction to their proceedings, it 587. 

Direct methods of preventing oifences, i. 
867-868. 

Dfreet evidence compared with Hearsay, vi. 
172. 

— — compared with CircumstantiaL vi. 
174, 219. 

Vol. XI. 



Direct evidence distinguished from CSrcom- 

stantial, vii. 1-4. 
and Circumstantial, compared in pro- 

bative force, viL 78-75. 
of authenticity of deeds, viL 176- 

177. 

of the spuriousness of deeds, viL 181. 

Directors of Public Bodies— The same iadi- 

viduals generally chosen over and over 

as, and why, ix. 178. 
Insurance of attendance of, ii. 

288. 
Disabilities — The, involved in Excommuni- 
cation, i. 514. 
Disablement as a punishment, i. 417-418, 

419. 

— as a property in punishment, i. 404-405. 

— in what circumstances it can l>e held in 
view in punishment, L 892. 

Disaffection — Libel prosecutions on the 
charge of exciting, considered, v. 248- 
245. 

Disambiguation as a means of exposition, 
vilL 249-251. Mischieft of ambiguity in 
language illustrated in the uses made of 
the word Church, ib. 

Disappointment — The pains of, i. 19. 

Disappointment-preventing principle — Na- 
tnre of the, i. 84L 

Foundation and application of, 

iiL 226-227. 

as the foundation of judicial de- 
cisions, iiL 812-818, 388. 

Application of, to the Civil Code, 

in. 212. 

Application of, to retrenchment, 

V. 266-267. 

Application of, to the Rationale 

of a Code, v. 413-414. 

-^ Application of, to compensation, 

in the case of Law Reform^ ilL 325-326. 

D isa rm ament — National. Securities against, 
adapted to a Mahommedan State, viiL 
585-586. 

Disarming Treaties — Proposal of, as pre- 
paratory to a perpetual peace, ii. 550-552. 

Disbandment as a military term — Meaning 
of, ix. 849, 858. 

— of troops — Arrangements regarding, by 
the Constitutional Code, ix. 897-402. 

Discernment — Impossible to substitute rules 
for, ii. 195. 

Discharge of soldiers— Plan for accomplish- 
ing, without creating jealousy, ix. 899i 
402. 

Disoibility — a property desirable in a lan- 
guage, viiL 191. 

Dieipiina in Latin, a useftil term, imply- 
ing both science and art, viii. 27. 

Disciplines, or Arts and Sciences— vulgarly 
considered as distinct from the ordinary 
business of life, not only in degree, but in 
nature, viiL 289-240. 

Diw iplino «— Military. CSroumstances . in 
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^ which it nay be » memos of edQcation— 
of training to indostry and doofility, ix. 
417-418. 

Discipline — Blilitary. ArraBgemeiitsibr,ln 
the Constitntioiial Code, ix. 86^-967. 

Discipline — Prison, eyils indispensable to, 
and incidental to, L 4^1-422. 

See Prison Discipline. 

Diflolosure — bowfkrTezatien by, jnetifies ex- 
clusion of evidence, tL 95-100; Til. 445- 
479. daljjeetion to pnnidunent does not 
justifV, 96 ; Tii. 445-468 ; nor snbjeetioii to 
a eiTil oUigation, tL 96 ; TiL 468-468. 
<See Self-disserWng ; Self-incnlpatiTe.) 
Preyention of preponderant evil jnstiiles, 
▼i. 98. Disclosure of Catholic confession 
should not be demanded, 98-99 ; viL 866- 
368 ; Client's communication to law-agent 
shpuld, 99-100 ; vii. 478-479. 

DiscoerciTO Law--Wfaat f L 151. 

DIsoonformity to the course of nature — 
Modes of, yii. 84-90. Disconformable in 
toto— laws of nature, as aflfecting matter 
— ^primum mobiles, 84-85. Diseonfbrmity 
in d^iree, 86-89. lUnstratiims, 87-88. 
No i£K>lute line of sepantioa of hiaredi- 
ble from credible, 88. Diseoafinmity •• 
^pMM, 89-90. 

Discontent — Libel proseeutions oathe change 
of exdtiBg, considered, t. 248-245. 

Discourse considered as a mental operation 
in coanexion with Logic, viii. 227-229. 
Signs employed divided into audible, visi- 
bly and taagible, 227. Audible sounds 
the first emb^iiment of thought, ib. For- 
mation of visible diani6ter8--JapaBe8e, 
Chinese, ib. Terms applied to rigns of 
thought unply the first embodiment to be 
in sound, 227-228. Artificial communi- 
eatton to the deaf and blind, 228. Tran- 
sitive and intransitiye use of language — 
latter necessary for formation ^ ideas, 
^8-229. Mental operations to the per- 
formance of which language instrumental, 
229. 

— Acts of^ a mixture of external and inter- 
nal, i. 36. 

— must always embody propositions, viiL 
321-822. 

— Subjects of, Tiii. 299-300. MnstbesUte 
of communicator's mind — aetire er pass- 
ive, ib. Perceptive, retentive, and judi- 
cial foeulties, 300. 

— Operations which, in the character of an 
art are performable in relation to, viiL 
302-803. 

— Properties desirable in language for the 
parposes of, viiL 803-312. See Language. 

— The method of producing clearness in, 
ar a branch of logic, viii. 242-253. See 
Expositkm. 

— as cotatitutfng direct evidence, vL 213 n. 

— Signs employed la, viiL 293-293. Set 
l a ngisge . 



Diseoorse— The subjeets of, as divided iaAr 
immediate and exterior, viii. 329-331. 

Discovered Territory— Limits a^ as asearee 
of wars, ii. 539-540 n, 545. 

Discoverer— Nature of the title of a> L 327. 

— is in relatio& to sdenoe, what the iavea- 
ter is to art, viii. 76. 

Discovery. 13ie author's instruments o( or 
logical arrangements, iii 285-295;. 

— considered as a step in inveatioo, viiL 278b 

— as a foundation of right, iiL 186. 

— Makeshift evidence as aa iastnunent of, 
vii. 164-165. 

— The progress of, in the 18th ceatnxy, L 
227. 

Discovery— Bill of— Natnse o^ viL 502. 
Discoveries— FaUadoas hopesof profit ihna, 

obviated by the possession of knowledge, 

viU. 13. 

— Rewards for; when unnecessary, iL 212. 

— Discouragement of, by the usiuy law, 
iiL 20-29. 

Discreditive int^rogation analysed, vi. 400- 
406. FiTamination of the argniaeat that 
a party must not discredit Ids own vrit- 
ness, 400-402. Counter-evidence as a 
means of discovering the character and 
disposition of a witnees, 403-404. If the 
witness be hostile to the party who calls 
him, what he says in that party's fiivonr 
the more to be depended en, 404. Fal- 
lacy of the argument that the oounter- 
evideaoe is known only to the party whe 
uses it, 404-406. 

Discrete qusntity, as ditti^gniidied from, 
continuous, viii. 201-202. 

Discretion. Proper use of the term in re- 
gard to punishments, L 164. 

— Meaiif^ of seforsoee to^ in Penal Codc^ 
iii. 175. 

— Employment of the term, as to exdasion 
of evidence, vii. 346-347. 

— how fiur it may be safely conceded to the 
judge for the avoidance of needless hard* 
ships by disclosure in evidence, vL 97 n. 

— Judicial — Evils and dangers of, L 325- 
326. 

— Judicial — Lord Camden's remark en, vL 
140. 

— Judicial — Mansfield and Camden's dis- 
cussion on, V. 558. 

— Judicial— Flroper extent o^ with regard 
to regulations of procedure, iL 31. 

— Judicial— Extent to which admissible IB 
punishments, L 516-517. 

Discrimination — ^Nothing to be condemned 
witiiout, on account of an ofihasive name, 
iv. 211. 

Discussioii— Modes of, considered, especially 
the Aristotelian and Socratic, ViiL 236-236. 

— Fallacies invented to supyrs«» by c r ea te 
ing alarm, iL 413-430. 

— What sorts ef» held to be lihal,v. 112. 

— Liberty of—The principles of, L 574-575. 
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Dbflnarion— Fpee. fieouitiM §a, adapted 
to a Mahommedm tftate, TiiL 584-685. 

^ PnbM 0. Letten on, to tlM S^aniih pet^e, 
iL 275-2^. 

DiBea aoB b elief in cure of^-Soiuoea of ere- 
dnUfty iUnetratod tnm, liL 107. 

— Opportunities for eoUeoting experimental 
information on, in a eystrai of Pasper 
management, yiii. 425. 

0ieee(eem— Expieerion ni, snbjeoti to the 

libel law, t. 106-107. 
Disflgnrement ae a poniahment, L 416-417. 
Djgfamchiaement ae a pnniahment, i. 484. 
Disgraee— Pani8hmentb7,L456. Am Moral 

Sanction. 

— as a oonseqnenoe of testimony— net of 
itself a sofldent gnmnd for exelnding it, 
Tii 468-465. 

llisgnise as an aggraTation of oorporal in- 
jorj,L165,168. 

— A^ogons punishments for erimes oom- 
mitted with the nse o^ i. 408. 

DL^gnised exelnsions of oTidenoe analysed, 
Ti 118-116. LimiUtion of number of 
witnesses, 114. Limitation of time, ib. 
Efidenoeconoealedyib. Partienlar species 
of eyidenoe pronoonoed oonclosiye, 114- 
115. Gases where a partienlar kkd of 
etidence made indispensable, 115. More 
than one witness reqaired, ib. Beligioos 
fbrmnla required, ib. The ^ best endenee" 
required, 115-116. 

Disguised exclusions of eridence considered 
in detaU, TiL 520 «< sm. (lis. Rationale of 
Eridence, Book IX. Part YI.) 

Disinterested — a term not in its strict sense 
applicable to any human actions, i. 211- 
212. 

Disintere ut e dii ess wh en, and under what 
circumstances, there are instances of it, 
ix.61. 

— While existence of not denied, still not 
to be counted on as asoffleient motife for 
good government, It. 481. 

— a mark of prt^igacy — ^Fallacy of the 
sentiment, it 464-465. 

Dislikeand Displeasure— -Nature of, i. 58, 56. 
Dislocation — Power of, or power to remove 

from office — why universal in the electors 

aocording to the Constitutional Code, ix. 

108-106. iSM Constitutive. 
Dislocative Function— to whom ap^ied in 

the Constitutional Code, ix. 156. 
How exercised by the Constitntienal 

Code, ix. 156-157. 
Dismissal of Judicial appUcations— Causes 

for, U. 44. 
DLwhedicBoe distinguished as conscious and 

raoonsdous, i. 266. 

— to the laws— Various grades of, and 
evils of overlooking the distinctions be- 
tween diflbrent kii&, ii. 528. 

— as a military o ifoa se h ewtobe punished, 
ix.S*4. 



Disorderliness as a defoot in the drawing of 

laws, iiL 241. 
Dispatch Court— Equity— Proposal, iu. 297- 

817. fi^ Equity. 
Equity suitor's petition for, iiL 808- 

805. 
Equity— Bill— Account of, iiL 805- 

815. 
Equity— Bill,t»lemt«is,iiL810-480. 

5w Equity. 
Equity— BiU— Letter from O'Con- 

nell on the, xL 15. 
Dispensation— The powerof,deihied,L278n. 

— in the case of the history of oaths— its 
services to Priestcraft, v. 228-224. 

— Originand nature of^ix. 822. First used 
to good purposes, and then defended on 
precedent, ib. 

— Power of— would be possessed by Public 
Proeeeutors, if private excluded, iv. 892. 

Displacing- Advantage of putting the power 
<^, in diiforent hands from that ^ ApiN>int- 
ing,L572. 

Dispeeitioii— Effect o( on the misohievous- 
ness of an act, L 76. 

— of aocusedper8oa,how for evidence, viL 56. 

— Jury charged by indictment to fold as to, 
as if it were an offence, v. 255-256. 

Disposi t io n s P roper subjecte of the attri- 
butives good and bad, virtuous and vidous, 
L 216-217. 

Dispositions — Human, in general, L 60-68. 
To be Judged f^m effects, 60. A man's 
disposition considered vriUi reference to 
effect on his own hi4>pine6S and on that of 
others, ib. Mischievous and beneficent 
disposition, 61. Tendency in oonnexion 
wiUi motive, ib. Self-regarding motive, 
ib. Motive of good vrill, 62. Motive of 
love of reputation, 62-63. Religion, 68- 
64. Ul-will and malevolence, 64. Disposi- 
tion the sum of intentions, 65. Seducing 
and tutelary motives, ib. Latter divided 
into standing and occasional, ib. Good- 
vrill. Love of Reputation, Desire of Amity, 
and Religion, as standing tntelary mo- 
tives, 65-66. Love of ease and seU'-pre- 
servation, as occasional tntelary motives, 
66. Divirion of dangers into^ those of . 
physical and those of moral agency, 66-67. 
Detection, ib. Strength of temptation, 67. 
Measure of depravity, 68. 

Dispunitive or Pardoning Function of the 
Justice Minister, by the Constitutienal 
Code, ix. 600-607. £W Justice Minister. 

Disputative Logic of the Aristotelian*— 
how it has fhiled to make discoveries, viiL 
288-280. >• 

Disputation—- Tbeart of: a narrow definition 
of the field of Logic, viiL 220. 

Disputes— Judicial a4instment o^ leeom- 
mended, iL 46-47. 

Disrepute— Pun&diment by, L 458-467. 8$e 
Forfeiture of Reputation. 
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Dineetioii— Delirery of niwlnhaed bodiM 

for the purpose o^ iz. 628-629. 
Diasenters and CatlioUct— Phm for unitiiig, 

for the fbrthenuice of Religiona liberty^ 

X. 592-594. 
Dinimilitade of haada — ETidenee from, tiL 

181. 
DiBapation — Meaning of the term, iz. 103. 
Dissocial— A class of motiyes termed, i. 

56, 58-59. 
Dissolution of contracts, the sobjeet of 

registration, tL 567. 
Distance with relation to alibi oTidence, 

Tii. 111-113. 

— Probabilities as to how mnch maybe 
trayelled in a certain time, vii. 99. 

— justifies epistolary interrogation of wit- 
nesses, Ti. 429. 

— of tribnnals— Erils of, tIL 234-236, 238, 
240, 352-353. 

— of ponishment from oiflmce — Eilbct of, 
i. 401-402. 

Distinct-intonation principle, in the manage- 
ment of the Oivestomathio school, yiii. 53. 

Distinction— can only be clearly made be- 
tween two things at a time, viiL 108-109. 

Distinctions— Honorary, as rewards for 
public serrices, ii. 218. 

— Sham. Fallacies of, u. 451-458. In- 
stances — Liberty and Licentiousness of 
the Press — ^Reform, temperate and in- 
temperate, ib. 

— - Social Fallacy of the proposition that 

they catmof be founded but upon common 

utiUty, 11499-500. 
DistfaietiTO Property— The, in AU-compre- 

hensiTe DiTision or Subaltemation, viiL 

103. 
Distinctness as a security for CTidenoe, tL 

283, 289. 

— in OTidence — Writing an adjunct in 
producing, yi. 328. 

— Oral and written examinations, with 
reUtion to, yi. 425-426. 

Distraction-preyenting principle, in the 
management of the Ghrestomathic school, 
Tiii.52. 

Distress — Causes of extent of in Britain, 
and of absence of in America, iii. 612. 

— Character exhibited by an offence which 
aggravates, i. 77. 

Distribution as one of the human fjMmlties, 
TiiL 75-76 n. 

— as an end of the Constitutional Code, ii. 
271-27^ 

— of power, adrantages and disadTsatages 
of, L 571. 

DistributiTe branch of the law. Proper 

ends of the, iii 293-294. 
General objects of the, ix. 11-17. 

8t9 Security: Subdstence : Sundance : 

Equality. 
•— Author's design to prepare works 

on the, I. III. 



DistribtttiTe-seeking fuiti, eouidered, tt. 

85-86. 
District Courts, as prorided for in Dram^ 

of Judicial Establishment for Fkaaee, 

IT. 298-299. 
Districts— Election and Pollmg— Plan in 

Radical Reform Bill for partition of 

country into, iiL 579-582. 

— Election. Division of the State, to 
whidi the Constitutional Codo applies^ 
into, ix. 147-150. 

Bee Electoral Districts/ 

Distringasses — ^Delays oocaaioiied by, TiL 

221, 252 n. 
Distrust, or foar of what is at the bottom 

of measures — Fallacy of, ii 421. 

— Sound political inrtitu^ons founded on, 
iL314. 

Disturbance of the peace — ^rague use of 
the expression in Indictments for sedi- 
tion, T. 258-259. 

Disturbances — ^ProTisions for the quelHng 
of, in the Constitutional Code, ix. 617. 

DiTcrsion to other measures) as a dcTice for 
oTading reforms, iL 435. 

DiTcrsity — a fictitious entity eonnoetod 
with relation, TiiL 203. 

— Systematic nomenclature should pro- 
Tide for indicating, TiiL 65-66. 

DiTostitiTC foots— Meaning of the term, 
Ti.218nt. 

Nature of, tIL 270. 

Diridends on Stock. Plan for recelTing^ 
Trithout attendance at the Bank of Eng- 
land, by Note annuities, iiL 105-153. 

DiTine right — Notions ot, encouraged bj 
the pardon-power, L 529. 

ofKings — Sinister interest and siqier- 

stitions that created the theory o^ ix. 24. 

DiTinity — Rewards in the science of, not 
for discoTcring the truth, but for sup- 
porting an opinion, iL 263. 

— not to be taught in Chrestomathic school, 
as it might be the means of excluding 
some persuasions, TiiL 41-42. 

— Study of— How for an acquaintaaoo 
Trith the dead languages essential to, TiiL 
17. 

DiTiBioif — The Bifhrcate, exemplified, and 
shown to be the only one that is neeeo- 
sarily exhaustiTc, iJtiiough others may 
hi^pen to be so, TiiL 290-293. 

— The Biftircate, TiiL 253-255. Depen- 
dence of correctness on completeness, 253. 
Only means of separating an indlridual 
from aggregates, 254. Simplicity of the 
metiiod, ib. Illustration by letters, ib. 
Application to botany, 254-255. 

— The BiAireate, Diohotomous, or Exhaua* 
tiTO system ot See Biforeate. 

— ExhaustiTo and All-comprehensiT^^ 
How it may be made, and its sufildeney 
tested, TiiL 102-110. T)ie contradictory 
formula, or sign of negation in one of the 
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' condiTidenti^ 102. All-compreheniiTe- 
neaa^ distinotnen, uid instniotiyenesg 
— their nature with reference to tiie 
enbjeoty 103. The DietinctiTe property^ — 
▼ii. the property oontained in the Aggre- 
gate, and in one of the condiTidentSybut not 
hi the other^ ib. Ulnstration in mathe- 
matics—form or figure a character of the 
aggregate, and of the oondirident Geo- 
metry, but not of Algelwa, 104. This 
shown to be all-comprehensiTe, distinct, 
and instructiye, ib. The words Geome- 
try and Algebra would not however be 
instruotiTe, i, e. would not indicate the 
characteristics : therefore the appellatiTes 
used in the table choeen, 104-105. This 
contradictory formula not always actually 
employed in words, but must always be 
applicable as a test to the sense, 105-106. 
IMfference between conferring a deter- 
minate meaning on existing phraseology, 
and imparting it to new, 106. Adyantage 
if in Ethics (including politics and reU- 
gion) the nomenclature were fixed and 
expressive, 106-107. Diflftculty of follow- 
ing the adTice to define the words used, 
when they are employed In popular lan- 
guage and are the subjects of dispute, 

107. Only the bifhrcate division that 
would admit the use of the contradictory 
formula, ib. Examples from Watts, &c., 

108. People can compare together strict- 
ly but two things at a time — a greater 
number tends to couftision, 108-109. The 
language only made for comparing two 
things, ib. llie system conveys a notion 
of the relation of the parts to each other 
— ^a powerful instrument of instruction, 
viu. 109-110. 

Division — Exhaustive — Whence the idea of 
taken by the author, and inquiry whether 
Poiphyry or Peter Ramus invented it, 
viiL 110-112. 

Considerations as to the length to 

which it may and should be carried, viii. 
: 116-117. Impracticability— a bar arising 
out of incognoscibility created by com- 
plexity, and the extent of surfkoe covered 
by the diagram, 117. Uneconomicalness 
from the extent of the labour, &C., 117. 

— — How to establish, in any given part 
of the field of Art and Science, viii. 118- 
121. A trunk found, by collecting the 
common words, and finding the one that 
applies nearest, or by miScing one, 118. 
The two most extensive branches con- 
tained in the trunk to be next taken, ib. 
If no two such to be found, take a posi- 
tive quality with its negation, ib. Pro- 
ceed to subdivide on the system, ib. Con- 
venient to find one-worded synonyms 
for the two-worded names, ib. Where 
one-worded names have been first lUlen 
upon, necessary for encyclopedical pur- 



poses to frame two^worded synonyms,, 
ib. Sometimes laigor sources of division 
left behind when the smaller proceeded 
with— creates necessity to go back and 
pick them up, 119. list of sources of 
division, ib. Names of real and names of 
fictitious entities distinguished as an ex- 
haustive division of nouns substantive^ 
119-121. 

Division — Exhaustive^-Reasons for, in an 
encyclopedical table, viiL 101-102. 

— • Exhaustive, applied to the sources of 
motion, viiL 144-146. 

Division — Logical, or Analysis — Its mode 
explained and illustrated, viiL 121-126. 
A train of exemplifications — shows how 
physical analysis must be employed be- 
fore logical, 121-122. Logical analysis is 
the creation of fictitious entities ftt)m an 
aggregation of the real entities produced 
by physical analysis, 122-1^5. Logical 
wholes created by synthesis from the phy- 
sical &cts, 125. Analysis of these logical 
wholes illustrated in ^e Linnaean botany,, 
125-126. 

The sorts of, viii. 253. Complete or 

incomplete, strict or loose, physical or 
psychical, ib. 

The Aristotelian rules of, according 

to Sanderson's exposition, criticised, viiL 
255-256. 

According to the scales of subalter- 

nation, viii. 267-268. 

Fictitioussggregationsresultingfrom,, 

ViiL 206. 

Use in having the nomenclature of 

sudi, that the name of each aggregate ex- 
plains its position in the scale, viii. 269. 

Sanderson's system of, examined, viiL 

113-114. 

Watts' vague notions on, viiL 114- 

115. 

False notions by Reid and Kaimes 

on, viii. 115-116. 

as appliciU)le to the three physical 

kingdoms, viiL 268-269. 

Division of matter— Connexion between ac- 
tual, and the conceptions that may be 
formed of it, viiL 202. 

Division of labour— Efficacy of^ iii. 67. 

among lawyers, increases instead of 

diminishing the expense, vii. 202. 

Division of jurisdiction — How far usefrU, viL 
288-290. 

Division— General, of property — The efifect 
of a, discussed, L 303, 358-364. 

— General, of property — impracticable^ 
and not seriously entertained, iiL 605- 
608. 

Division of Committees of the whole House 
—Form of, ii. 373. 

Divisions of Legislative Assemblies in vot- 
ing—Arrangements for, iL371. 

— in Legislative Assemblies— Reason why 
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they should not ttke place tfll the detntes 
we oyer, U. 342-346. 
DiyiaoiiB in Parliament — ^Uee of statistios ae 
tOy and method of procuring, iiL 496-497. 

— of the State to which the Constitational 
Code may H>ply — ProTiaion for, ix. 147- 
150. 

DiToroe as a punishment, L 472. 

— Principles of the Civil Code with regard 
to, i. 852-354. 

— Facilitation of, considered, L 544. 
Divorces — A Begister o^ to be kept in terms 

of the Constitational Code, ix. 629. 

Doane— Richard — ^Editorial note by^ to 
Constitational Code, ix. in-iv. 

Note by, on the Principles of Plo- 

cednre, ii. 2. 

Notes and Elneidations by, it 2, 136, 

140, 169-170, 177, 181; vi. 381-882. 884, 
385, 386, 387, 388, 404, 407, 410, 415, 
417, 451, 462, 464, 471, 473, 474, 489, 
494, 533, 542, 548, 582; viL 7, 20, 22, 
27, 34, 43, 48, 51, 59, 61, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
115, 123, 124, 134, 143» 156-157, 159, 
165, 168, 177, 190, 199, 202, 208, 241, 
245, 246, 248, 254, 255, 257, 260, 269, 
276, 283, 286, 308, 806, 308, 310, 321, 
325, 327, 333» 346, 349, 361, 368, 375, 
378, 382, 397, 398, 400, 401, 402, 408» 
404, 405, 409, 411, 412, 414, 421, 422, 
423, 424, 434, 435, 446, 460-461, 464, 
490, 497, 503, 504, 507, 510, 520, 526, 
536, 538, 539, 549, 559, 571; ix. 71, 73, 
109, 118, 126, 141, 472, 517, 541; 

noticed, x. 604; xi. 61. 

Dobell's China, referred to, iv. 440. 

Docibility— a property desirable in a lan- 
guage, TiiL 191. 

Dodmastio— The term applied to those 
school exercises which are not for teach- 
ing but for proving proficiency, viii. 44. 

Docimastic process — Written evidence sub- 
jected to the, vL 172. 

Docking an entail — Fraud involved in>v. 
453-454. 

Doctrines — Evil to truth by rewarding par- 
ticular, ii. 211. 

Document — litigant producing should de- 
clare his credence in, viL 117-118. 

— Party wilftally withholding — Conclusions 
and Penalties to which he i^ould be liable, 
vii. 148. 

— in the hands of an adversary — Proce- 
dure regarding, in English law, vii. 193- 
195. 

Document*— Ancient — Authentieation with 
regard to, viL 179, 192-193. 

Documentary evidence distinguished from 
testimoniid, vL 219. 

Doddington— Bubb— (Lord Helfbrd]HThe 
polittoal profligacy exhibited in his Me- 
moirs, L 240; iL 885. • 

Dog-stealing aet>-The, animadverted on, i. 
415. 



Dogmas — ^Religious — Their connexion with 

the Penal Code, iiL 171. 
Dogmatism — a charge made against opin- 

toos one difl^ from, ix. 5. 
Dc Hm Use of the term in Roman law, L 

45; iiL 278; vi. 248. 
Domains of the Crown — Application of pub- 
lic competition to the leasing of, v. 325- 

328. 
Domain-Minister— Functtotts <rf; in regard 

to the property of the state, by the Cmi- 

stitntional Code, ix. 443. 
Domestic economy — Source of experimental 

infimnation on, in a system of Pauper 

management, viiL 425-426. 
Application of the Arts and Sdenoea 

to,viiL 35. 
Domestic morality — Influence on, of a good 

system of Pauper management^ viii. 419- 

420. 
Domestic relatiou»— OflSmoes against the, i. 

121-132. 
Effect of, on testimony, vL 160-164 ; 

ViL 575-581. 
Domestic and dvil government collared, L 

569. 
Domestic or natural system of judieatnre 

contrasted with the technical, viL 197- 

199. 
Domestic Tribunal— The. Adoption of the 

principles o^ recommended for judicial 

procedure, L 558. 
Reception of testimony of party 

by, ii. 26. 
Reeoneiliation a feature o^ iL 

47. 
Domicile— Violation of, as an aggravatum 

of personal iigary,L 165, 168. 

— of litigant — Criterion of, viL 253. 

— with relation to jari8diction,iL 27-28, 33- 
84. 

Dominion — Definition of, ii. 540. 

— Extensions of— Evil influence of, on li- 
berties at home, iH. 439. 

Domitian noticed, ix. 605. 

Donnellan— Captain— Case o^ cited, vL 46 

n t, 154; vii. 11 n*, 16, 21 nt, 55, 68. 
Case irf*, an illustration of preparation 

as evidence of crime, viL 19-20. 
Extracts from pamphlets on trial o^ 

viL 75-76 n, 182 n. 
Door Plates— compulsory general use o^ to 

designate voters, iii. 586-587. 
Dormant Peemges— Praotloe connected with 

claims on, iL 220. 
Dorset— Duke of— noticed, x. 801 ; xL 24. 
Double-entry— System of Book-keepfaig by, 

objected to, v. 383-386. 
Double-fountain principle— viz. the adoption 

of a rigorous or literal interpretation of 

law according to ci4>rice, v. 14, 512; viL 

308-309,339. 
Douglas cause noticed, vi. 329 n; vii. 351. 
Dower — ^The proper province of any such 
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law df ilztd protiiioiiy in ooonezhm witii 

tb* ftipoUtioiui of parties, t. 404. 
DowMs— Dry ft ftUow atndeni of Beni- 

bfta'Sy z. 45. 
Dragoons— Origin and employment o^ ix. 

S99n. 

— at a branch of defeniiTe fbree, iz. 849. 
Dfaini—AaUiority of the Health Minister 

regarding, by the Coutitational Gode^iz. 
445. 

DriHpef^-Sir William, noticed, z. 112. 

Draa^t of a Code for the organi»tion of 
the Jndioial Establishment in France, 
with a commentary on the dranght by the 
National Committee, ir. 285-406. Sm 
Judicial Establishment. 

Draughtsmen — Equity, considered as redun- 
dant Judiciary assistants, iz. 462-468. 

— LegislatiTe, should proride for the inci- 
dence of bttiden of proo^ iL 189. 

Drawbacks on ezpoiiation— a gift to the 

foreign consumer, iiL 65. More ezpen- 

siTe than bounties, ib. 
Drawing— How it may be adapted to the 

Ikculties of eariy learoers, and be subser- 

Tient to instruction in other brandies of 

education, TiiL 29-80, ZZ, 
Drawing of Law»— Essay on the, iiL 281- 

288. See Nomography. 
Drawing and redrawhig of Bills — ^Virtual 

usury in, iiL 18. 
Dread^— Superstitious ; Knowledge a pre- 

serratiTe against, Tiii. 18. 
Dreams, as instances of fklse ftots under 

the guise of real ones, ri, 255. 
Dresden— Letter addressed to Bentham 

from, on the state of European politics 

hi 1794, z. 297-300. 
Dress — Distinctive, for members of legisla- 

tive assemblies, considered, ii. 320-821. 
D ro s se s characteristic and profcssional. 

Application ot, L 557. 
Drinlang- The mischierons effects of, tr. 

153-154 n. 
Droits of the Admiralty — A shiister interest 

in fiTour of war created by, Iz. 21. 
Brougham's Inquiry as to, z. 

459-460. 
Drop— the new. Instance of a reform which 

Lawyers and Officials had no interest in 

obstructing, T. 119. 
Drowning as a punishmen^ L 407-408. 
Drum-hMd Courts-martial— Despotio na- 
ture of, iz. 421. 
Drunkenness^ sottishness, Ac, as motiyes, L 

197. 

— Effects of, on society, i. 589-540. 

— promoted by having Benefit Societies in 
PubUo Houses, viii. 418-414. 

— Eztent and evils of, in Penal Colonies, 
L494. 

— described as a main cause of crime and 
non-reformation in Penal Colonies, iv. 
280-285. 
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Dmnirrnnass THiyl orders by govenoiv 
qf penal colonies for the sup pre s si on of, 
necevitated by want of eoastitntional an- 
tiiority, iv. 271-272. 

— Motivesforabstainhigfrem,asan illustra- 
tion of the action of the Sanctions, iiL 292. 

Drrdea noticed, ii. 888 ; z. 20. 

Dublin — University ot Use of Geometry 

without diagrams in, viiL 159 n. 
Ducking as a punishment, i. 418. 
Dnelling— Orighi and operation o^ L 878- 

881. Does not aibvd protection to an, 879. 

Defects at a pnmshmeiit, ib. Aggravates 

offences, ib. Involves tldrd parties, 880. 

— Indulj^ce to, as a preventive of assas* 
sination, L 542-548. 

— Earlier and later opinions on the snlject 
of, z. 65-66. 

— Motives leading to, L 51. 

— not distinguished in law ttom assassi- 
nation, vii. 22 n *, 418. 

— Letters to the Duke of WelHngton on, 
zL 12-15. 

Dumb. £1^ Deaf and dumb. 

Dumeril — ^The merit of his work on Zoology, 
iz. 149 n. 

Dumont — Etienne — ^Notice o^ and of his 
connezion vritii Bentham, z. 184-186. 
Gets Bentham's MSS. from Romilly, 184. 
Introdneedto Bentham, 185. Intercoursa 
with Mirabean and Talleyrand, ih. Cause 
of alienation from Bentham, ib. Bent- 
ham's account of, ib. His habits as a 
guest of Romilly, 188. 

Letter from, on the MS& of the Penal 

Code, and the French refrigees, z. 286. 

Letter fkom, on the state of the 

French Assembly, z. 219. 

Miscellaneous letters fkom, z. 800, 

815, 422,427-428, 488-484,455, 459,468^ 
467, 487, 490-491, 499, 525. 

BlisoeUaneous letters to, z. 848-844, 

856, 876-877, 881-888, 887-890, 899,408, 
413-414, 449, 552. 

His metiiod vt eommnnieation, and 

interchange of critioisms, with Bentham, 
z. 808-809. 

Letters from, on the prog re ss of 

Bentham's works in France— TsUeyrand'a 
opinion of them, Ac, z. 878-881. 

Letter £rom, with aceonnt of the pro- 
gress he is makinc in editing the F^nch 
translation ofBentham's wor]a,z. 888-384. 

Letter from, on the publication of 

the Traits de L^;islation, z. 886-887. 

The character of, sketched in a let- 
ter to Sir F. M. Eden, z. 895. 

Notes taken by, during a residettce at 

St Petersburg, z. 405-406. 

Letters by to Romilly from R ns ti a 

Progress of Bentham's works— Cttrtori- 
sld--Speranski and his wish to apply U> 
Boitluun on Codification — Anecdotes of 
Puget— Professor Parrot, 406-409. 
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Dauoiii— Eiienn*— Fartber notes by, on 
RoBsiaji affldra, 409-410. 

Letter from, on Bentham's works in 

Spain, and the best means of instmeting 
the Cortes in the roles of debating, z. 
438-489. 

Letter from, on the difficulties of 

Translatiott, z. 451. 

Specimen of his English composition, 

Z.460. 

Character of his redaction of the An- 
archical Fallacies, z. 498. 

Announcement of the death of, zL 

23-24. 

Letter written by, immediately be- 
fore his death, with an estimate of Bent- 
ham's character and philosophy, zi. 24. 

Letters to, on illegal detention in New 

South Wales, and the official conduct as 
to the Panopticon, zi. 127-132, 141-143. 

Objections to the principle of utility 

answered by, i. 11-13. 

His ezplanation of the uses of the 

Ezamination of the circumstances influ- 
encing sensibility, i. 33-35. 

Commencement of the author's inti- 
macy with, alluded to, i. 249. 

Introduction by, to the Principles of 

the Gyil Code, L 299-300. 

— — Account by, of his editing Th^rie 
des Peines et des Rdbompenses, L 388- 
390. 

MSS. from which he edited Th^rie 

des Peines et des Recompenses, iL 191. 

Difference of opinion with the author 

and, as to opinions concerning reward, iL 
191. 

Notes by, to Rationale of Reward, 

ii. 195-196. 

His comparison of the author's Pro- 
perties of punishment with those of Mon- 
tesquieu and Beooaria, i. 406-407. 

Note by, on application of analogy to 

punishments, i. 409. 

— — His sketch of the adrantages of the 
author's Panopticon, i. 498-503. 

Note by, on hereditary Professions, 

it 229-230. 
Note by, on adjustment of salaries to 

offices, ii. 240-241. 

on pensions of retreat, ii. 245-246. 

Note by, on classical learning, ii. 260. 

Enumeration by, of the advantages of 

dividing Legislative assemblies, ii. 308- 

310. 
Note by, on Table of motions, in Le- 
gislative Anemblies, ii. 319. 
^> — on the three readings of a law, ii. 

360-361. 

His classification of Fallacies, iL 381. 

Note by, on coincidence between 

Bentham and Malthus, iiL 73 n. 
Note by, on encouragements to 

liage, ilL 74 n. 



Dnmont — Etienne — Note by, on General 
view of a complete code of Laws, iiL 156. 

— ^ — His letter to Bentham on the draw- 
ing of the Penal Code for Geneva, iv. 569- 
570. 

His commission to prepare a body of 

Laws for Geneva, iv. 479, 507. 

— — His communication of the opinion 
entertained of Bentham by the Italiaa 
Liberals, iv. 576-577. 

His objection to Bentham's scale of 

persuasion combated by the editor of the 
original edition of the Rationale of Evi- 
dence, vi. 234-235. 

His Traits des Preuves Jndiciairse 

noticed, vi. 201. 

Letter in the handwriting of, oflbiing 

services in Law Reform for Fnnee, en 
the part of Bentham, z. 268-269. 

casually noticed, iL 381 ; iv. 453, 456 

n, 469; viiL 465, 533; z. 63^ 200, 249, 
263, 280, 286, 313, 396, 412, 416, 419, 
424, 440, 445, 449, 452, 453, 484, 542. 

Dundas — Sir David, noticed, v. 316. 

Dondas — Henry (Lord Melville)— His ap- 
proval of the Panopticon Penitentiary, iv. 
171 ;zi. 106-107. 

His conduct in regard to the Panop- 
ticon, zi. 106-107, 113, 127. 

Letter to, on the Panoptioon, zL 

112-113. 

Letter from Bentham to, on the 

drawing of Acts of Parliament, z. 292> 
293. 

Trial of, noticed, viL 243 n. 

The impeachment of, a memorial of 

the uselessness of the process, v. 504. 

casually noticed, v. 175, 183, 368 ; 

z. 280, 291, 295, 301, 306-307, 335, 358 ; 
zi. 103, 139. 

Dungeons as places of punishment — Efficaej 
of, considered, iv. 1 0. 

Dunmore — John Murray, fourth Eari of— 
Notice of, z. 124. 

Dunning— John (Lord Ashburton) — The 
Fragment on Government attributed to, 
L 240-241; z. 82. 

The author's admiration of his style, 

L 241. 

Notice of, and interview of author 

with, L 260. 

Casually noticed, vi. 389; z. 89, 92, 

97, 111, 112, 113, 123, 124, 131,236, 565; 
zL63. 

Duplicates of writings — The manifold sys- 
tem shown to be the only means of ob- 
taining, vrith perfect accuracy, v. 432-435. 

Duport — M., on appeals, referred to, iv. 351. 

Duquesneau— a fWich refugee — Interven- 
tion in fivour of, z. 289-290. 

Durability — A scale of, applicable to classes 
of things, iz. 248. 

Duration in the measurement of pleasnie or 
pain,L 16. 
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Dntoli dbnitiiiitiaii— TardiiMflSiad pnMioity 
af war proeednre under, iL 550. 

— The, Stratagem of, ajpunst the Hotten- 
iota, illnstratiTe of eoonomj in ponish- 
ment, L 898-399 n. 

Doty — AdYuitage of oniting it with interest, 
iv. 126. 

— AdTantage of uniting with interest, in 
Pauper management, ^iL 880-881. 

— Adyantage of uniting with interest, in 
official emolament, ii. 237-238. 

-^ Adyantage of uniting with interest, in 
self^Miing laws, iL 199-200. 

— Impracticability of getting attendanoe 
to, without self-regarding motive, iiL 
507. 

— Moral. How ftr it can be the object of 
reward, ii. 281. 

— to one's self, and to othen, distinguished, 
LU3. 

— as the converse of right, L 292-293 n. 

— as the converse of power, L 106 n. 

— of the Supreme power to make laws, L 
292-295. 

— The finding of the foundation of, in do- 
ing as you would be done by, considered, 
ii. 526-527. 

Duties—Rights and. French Declaration 

of, of 1795, ii. 524-529. 
See Declaration. 

— of the citizen — Impossibility of perform- 
ing in England, from the incognoecibilit}( 
of the laws, V. 546-547. 

— of the legislator in regard to evidence, 
vi. 12-18. 

Duties — ^Revenue. Trust and contract man- 
agement of, compared, ii. 249-251. 

Dyer — George— Opinion of, z. 571. 

I^namics — a science involving the predica- 
ment of motion, viii. 286-287. 

— PsychologicaL Application of the term, 
i. 205. 

Dyslogistic. The term explained, i. 209 ; 
vi246n. 

— appellatives — Causes of the abundance 
or deficiency of the application of, to the 
springs of action, L 212-214. 

Dyslogistic and Eulogistic epithets — Em- 
ployment of, in political discussion, ii. 
486-488. 
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Ease — Motive correspondent to the love of, 
i. 55-56,204. An occasional tutelary mo- 
tive, ib. 

— Love of, one of the sinister influences to 
which judges are liable, v. 90. 

— Love of, a motive tending to produce 
truth in evidence, vt 262. 

East India Bill— Burke's. Characteristics 
of the auAor deduced from, v. 299-300. 



East In^a Company— ^SpeeimOn of an aifs- 
tocratic government opposed to any secu- 
rity against misrule, Ix. 195. 

East India Directory— Constitution of the 
board censured, v. 122 n. 

Votes in— Secrecy defeated in, Ix. 

275 n\ 

An illustration of female suffrage, 

ix.109. 

East Indies— The statement that New South. 
Wales is a good nursery of soldiers and 
sailors for, discussed, iv. 208-209. 

Authentication of writings in, viL 

187 n. 

See India— British. 

Ecclesiastical assemblies — Ammgement of 
order in, with reference to speaking and 
voting, ii. 848 n. 

Eedesiastieal Code— Plan of the, and con- 
nexion of, with the otiier codes, iii. 202- 
208. 

Ecdedastical courts — ^The superaddition of 
the jurisdiction of, to the other courts, a 
grievance presented in Petition for justice, 
V. 485-486. 

Necessary tribunals of exception, iv. 

834-385. 

Method of punishing in, by disabili- 
ties, i. 514-516. 

Affidavit evidence in, vi. 40-41. 

Bandying of causes in, vii. 237. 

Distinctaess of statementa in, as com- 
pared with equity, viL 365. 

Mode of extraction of evidence in, vL 

492-499. iSM Extraction. 

Cross-examination in, vi. 491-492. 

Examination of parties in, restricted 

by the common law, vii. 458-459. 

Oaths administared by, viL 265. 

Ecclesiastical law— Reifxamination accord- 
ing to, vi. 452. 

Ecclesiastical and Equity practice compared, 
vi. 497-498. 

Ecclesiastical offices — Sale of, noticed, ii. 
248. 

Ecclesiastical patronage— Should one of an 
adverse creed exercise 1 ii. 509. 

Ecclesiastics — Proposals for depriving them 
of the power of mischief without severe 
coercion: in reference to the proposed 
Spanish constitution, viii. 547-550. 

Eclectico-spastic source of motion, or E3eo- 
tive attraction, viiL 141-142. 

Economical, as a common division of law — 
the term criticised, iii. 157. 

Economics— Physical. Placeof,intheChre8- 
tomathic system of Instruction, viiL 35. 

Economy as a motive — Character generally 
attributed to, i. 214. 

— Frugality, &e., as designative of motives, 
L198. 

— False application of a demand for, ii. 
472-473. 

— in the administration of penal o<donies — 
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Impnoftioabiliftj of, M iUortMM in Nvw 
Soaih Wftles, ir. 345-247. 
Eoonomy — Contnujty where pntetioabley the 
best means of ensnring— Inoompfttibility 
of board or trast management with, and 
impossibility of making l^gislatiTO ar- 
rangements for, iv. 125-1S4. 

— Instnimentality of Panoptioon system in 
effectuating, iv. 39. 

— The rale of, how applied in the opera- 
tion of prison diseipKne, ir. 125-125. 

— in rewards — ^Principles of, ii* 216. 

— in ponishment— -Principles o( L 898-599. 

— in the expense of punishing criminals — 
Deficiency of the Transportation system 
in, it. 201-211. 

— in the public service— to what extent 
dangerous, L 548-549. 

•— Defence of, against Burke, t. 278-801. 
•^ Defence of, against Sir Geoige Rose, t. 

802-328. 
^- of the sources of motion — Application o^ 

to McohaoioB,TUi. 145*144. 
Economy — Domestic — how fer it should be 

enforced by the absence of charitable pro- 

fisions, i. 514-815. 
— - — Source of experimental information 

as to, in a system of Pauper management, 

TiiL 425-426. 

— -- Application of the Arts and Sciences 
to, viii. 85. 

Eeonomy— Political. The ends o^ ill. 295. 
Manual of, iiL 31-84. 

— — Introduction to the Manual o^ iii. 88- 
85. A science and an art, 88. 8pojUe acta 
idiat done by individuals, ib. Agenda, 
what to be done by Government, ib. Ge- 
neial rule that nothing to be done by Go- 
vernment, and the reasons, 83-84. Power, 
intdligence, and inclination, the three re- 
quisites for a proper course, 34. Last 
chiefly possessed by individuals, ib. In 
the form of rewards the others cheaply 
administered, 85. Settlement of the pre- 
cedence of subsistence and defence over 
eigoyment, ib. The measures that are 
not special exceptions to be considered 
non agenda, ib. Interference reduced 
vriihin the compass ai security and free- 
dom, 85. 

Analytical survey of the field o^ iiL 

85-40. Division into tpante aota, agenda 
and non agenda, ib. Wlmtever is done, is by 
creating inclination, or bestowing power, 
ib. Operation on inclination analysed, 35- 
36. (^ration by power, 86. Encourage- 
ments analysed, ib. Causes of, or ingre- 
dients in, the matter of wealth, ib. Sub- 
jects comprehended under the term wealth, 
87-88. Sources of wealth, 88. Increase and 
decrease of wealth, 38-39. See Wealth. 

Services of Registered Statistics to, 

ix,62r. 

• with reference to a Code of Laws, 

iii. 203-204. 



Ssottomj-^TsdliBical-HM to i 
&0. — Somrceof experimental i 
as to, in a syitem of Panper i 
viiL426. 

Eddy— Thomas- referred to os ihs New 
Yoric Penitentiary, iv. 218, 217, 285, 287. 

Eden— Sir Fiederick Uorttm— Ceire^en- 
dence vrith, about Dumont and Ids Tra- 
ductions, the Fianoptioon prqfect, and tha 
Globe lasumiice Company, x. 895-398. 

noticed. viiL 866; x. 899. 

Eden— William (Lord AneklandV-odno- 
sponds vrith Bentham on the Hard La- 
bour Bill, L 255 ; x. 86. 

His Hard Labour Bill examined,tv. 

1-85. 

— — Attempts of, hi Law Reform, L 241- 
242. 

casually noticed, ix. 606| x. 165; xi. 

98, 100. 
Edgevrorth, Mr Lovel-^Bentimm's reftisal 

to see, xi. 79. 

noticed, viii. 148; x. 183. 

Edgeworth— Maria, noticed, viL 188. 
Edgeworth— Maria and Level— *< Practical 

Education" of, noticed, iL 206. 
Edinburgh— Bridewell at. The Paaopticon 

principle suggested to lir Adam for, z. 

252: 
Account of, by Sir S. Romilly, x. 

294-295. 
Edinburgh High School— Success of the 

Monitorial System in, viii. 59-68. 
Edinburgh Review— Praise of, v. 257. 
(pinions of, combated by Editor of 

o^ginal edition of Rationale of Evidence, 

viL 476-479, 486, .487-488. 

Defence agitinst, x. 510. 

Editors of Newspapers— The leaders of the 

PubUc-opinion Tribunal, viH. 565. 
Comparison between the opera- 
tions of, and those of the Courts of Law, 

viii. 567-568. 
Comparison of the power of, with 

that of the ofilcial Judicatories— Elements 

of superiority and inferiority, viiL 568- 

572. £^ PubUc Opinion. 
The qualities whidi they dmuld 

give their productions, considered in rela- 
tion to the position held by them, viiL 

579-581. 
Edmonds and others — Brief remarks on the 

nntenability of the indictment in the case 

of, V. 239-251. 
Edmund's Solicitor's Guide— quoted on the 

Art of packing Juries, v. 78 n, 82, 84. 
Education— Definition and analyBis of. x. 

71. 
-^ Use to be made of the power U, L 561^ 

570. Direction of, 569. Class that should 

be the peculiar care of government is the 

indigent, 570. 

— Influence of, on sensibility, i 29. 

— Advantages derivable tnm, viii 8-10. 
See Learning. 
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BdaeatioB— at » meuui of Improiiikg &i» Tft- 
Ine of the human nee^ and thonee a 
bran^ of Pauper maoaMieBi, Tili. 895- 
897. 

— of ehOdren in Indnstry-Howeee, yiii 885. 
See Pauper Management. 

— Panper. Separation for the purposes of, 
Tiii. 873. 

— as the art of goTondng the non-adnlt^ L 
143. Dirided into pubUc and priyate, lb. 

— at a duty of gnardiansi i. 847. 

"^ Neeesrity of oounter-operation of rvwsrd 
and punishment for, iy. 63. 

^- JesJousy by the higher classes of exten- 
sion of, to the lower, Tiii. 19*21. 

^- opposed by those who complain of the 
want ofit,iii. 471-473. 

— Interests which tend to the propagation 
of fiUse ideas of particular branches of, 
TiiL28. 

— Bflbct of, in reducing the mischierous- 
ness of offences, L 536-538. 

— How fkr the Panopticon system can be 
adyantageously adapted to, ir. 62-66. 

— as a qualifieation for the franchise, iU. 
464, 560. 

— A system ot, to qualify Ibr office, ix. 277- 
279. 

— as a means of supplying certain kinds of 
serrice, U. 234. 

— Legal Gradual promotion of judges as 
an £duoement to, ir. 870-872. 

— The branches of, that are the most gene- 
rally usefU, should be first taught, TiiL 
14-15. 

— Attention of the author directed to the 
improrement of. It. 580. 

— UsefVil national. The Unirersities oIh 
stacles to, ii. 468. 

Education — The Chrestomathic system of— 
The special advantages of, TiiL 11-16. See 
Leandng. 

Objections to, answered, Tiii. 16- 

21. 

Obstacles and encouragements to, 

Tiii. 22-25. 

Priority of subjects in, TiiL 25-28. 

Stages of instruction iu, Tiii. 28- 

40. 

Branches of instruction excluded 

from, TiiL 40-48. 

Intellectual exerdses of, TiiL 44- 

46. 

' Principles of management of, Tiii. 

46-53. 

See Chrestomathic. 

Education— Moral and scientiile. Notes 
on, from the Memorandum-book, x. 76-77. 

Education-minister— ProTision for, in the 
Constitutional Code, ix. 441-448. Func- 
tions, 441-442. To preside at examina- 
tions of candidates ftr office, 442. To ex- 
ercise as to educational establishments, 
the InspeetiTO, Statistic, and Melioration- 



suggestire ftmctioiiB, lb. To report as to 
any establishments. kept up to glre re- 
wards to the propagators of pitftienlar 
opinions, ib. limits of Us interference 
Tfith religion—to report doctrines appear^ 
faig to be oondadTe to erime, ib. To re- 
port whether children shoiUd be educated 
for colonisation, on account of the pree- 
sure of population, 443. 

Edward I. noticed, t. 159, 248. 

Edifard III. noticed, x. 12-18. 

Edward»— Bryan. Oj^nion o( on prolts of 
colonies, iii. 54. 

quoted as to the sacrifice of life in 

the shkTo trade, iT. 196-197. 

Effbct — Cause and — Fictitious entities con- 
nected with, TiiL 206-210. iSSse Cause and 
Eflfbct 

Efibcts— DiTision of, into those of the first 
and those of the second order,a]id the uses 
made of it, iii. 288-290. 

Ejgeretic Coenonesiology, or Rhetoric Its 
position in the Encydopedical ^etdi of 
Art and Science, TiiL 91. 

Ergotism— Occasions when it should, and 
when it should not appear, ix. 5. 

Egremont — Lady. Notice of, x. 91. 

E^pt — Priesthood of, characterized, L 587. 

— Licestuous alliances in, alluded to, L 351. 

l^gyptians — Hereditary profoesions among 
the, iL 229 n f. 

Either— Ambiguous employment of the 
word instead of each, TiiL 314. 

lijectment — Action of, animadTcrted on, iiL 
410; tL 579 n R. 

Elasticity as a source of motion in the form 
of gasification and degasifioation, TiiL 1 34- 
136. 

Eldon — Lord. Indicatimis req»ecting^ t. 
848-882. Analysis of charges against, in 
the Indications, Ac, t. 848-849. The 
abuses he found in the Court of CSian- 
cery as to foes to masters, Ac, and their 
increase under him, t. 349-351. Sanc- 
tion giTcn to creation of foes by Lord 
Erskme, 351-856. Mr Lowe's exposure, 
857-359. The case of Salisbury as to pri- 
son foes, 359-362. Procures an act to 
legaliie the laymg on of fees, 362-864. 
Accession to swindling in countenancing 
the system of foes for fictitkms attend- 
ance, 864-867. Comparison with ship- 
money, 367. Danger of the abuse tested 
by applying the pi^idple to other depart- 
ments, 367-868. Head of a partnership 
in plunder, 868-869. Use of dispensing 
power, 869-870. Eridence of Romilly 
and others in foTOur of, disputed, 870- 
872. Resume of his defects in regard to 
doubts, 8ec., 372-375. Equity has become 
a system of fnnd and extortion under, 
375-377. The amount vt hip salary com- 
pared with his work, and his own defonoo 
to charges on the subject, 877-382. 
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Eldon — Lord — Indioatiotif reepeeting — 
Bentham entreated to sappren, x. 542. 

Delays in the Conrt of Cbaaoery 

nnder, z. 460-461. 

His bill for reforminf the Court of 

Session in Scotland, examined, t. 47-6). 
153-155. 

His doubts, U. 175. 

Specimen of inaptitude of expression 

by, iii. 873 n. 

Casual notices of, iiL 375, 887 n, 389, 

437 n; iT. 425 n, 434 n t ; T. 2, 159, 247, 
285, 316, 840, 391, 408, 414, 473, 542, 
545, 559, 586 n, 591, 596; ix. 196 n, 219, 
414, 520,606; x. 51, 186, 581, 534, 571, 
572,575,596; xi 10, 105. 

Election — The doctrine o^ in religion, i. 9 n. 

Election f of representatives) — Reasons why 
it should be immediate, and not by the 
election of electors, ii. 301 ; ix. 117- 
118. 

Elections (of repreeentatiTe8)^Freqnency 
of, as a means of securing aptitude in 
members, iii. 542-548. 

— Illustrations of tyranny at, ir. 435- 
436 n. 

— Elements of the expense and inoonye- 
niehce attending, iii. 546. 

— Influence of wealth on, ii. 312. 

— Examination of the corrupting influences 
that affect the freedom of, iiL 476-482. 

— Bribery and intimidation at, compared 
witti each other, iii. 482-485. 

— Corruption at, would be neutralized by 
secret TOting, ii. 453-454. 

— Proper influences on, iii. 448-449. 

— The sereral collateral erils attendant 
on, iiL 558-559. 

^- Means for reducing the expense and in- 
oonyenienoe of, iii. 547-548, 558-559. 

— Discussions and addresses at, not re- 
strained by secret voting, ii. 369. 

— Contested. Better if the purchase- 
money in, went to the Nation, instead of 
indiyiduaJs, iy. 373 n. 

— Secret voting at, iL 368-369 ; iii. 487-490. 
£Em Secrecy. 

— Resolutions as to, prepared by Bentham, 
and moved by Sir F. Burdett, x. 495-497. 

^- Apparatus for, in Radical Reform Bill 
— avoidance of miselection, tumult, ex- 
pense, &o., iii. 571-574. 

— Promulgation and recommendation of 
candidates at, in terms of Radical Reform 
Bill, iU. 674-575. 

— Method of certifying and registering 
persons qualified as voters at, for purposes 
of Radical Reform Bill, iii. 575-577. 

— Form of conducting, by Radical Reform 
BiU, iU. 577-579. 

Election Districts — ^Plan of division of the 

country into, iii. 579-582. 
£llection causes — Necessary multiplicity of 

evidence in, vii. 584. 



Election causes partioulariy unmeet fbr Ju- 
dicial privacy, vL 372. 

Election committees— Expense and ineon- 
venience inseparable from, iiL 546-547. 

Election-master general, and assistant ofll- 
cials — Provision for appointment at, in 
Radical Reform Bin, iii. 567-570. 

Election-minister— Functions o^ by the 
Constitutional Code, in putting in execu- 
tion the Election Code, ix. 428. 

Electionofiices— national and district — Pro- 
visions fbr appointment of, in Radical 
Reform Bill, iii. 567-570. 

Electioneering— proeoribed to judges, iv. 
879. 

Elective firanchise compared with qualifica- 
tion of jurors, iL 127-128. 

The, a trust, L 484; iii. 560. 

Electors — ^Elements of reform with regard 
to the position of, iii. 452-454. Virtual 
universality of suffrage, 452-453. Free- 
dom of suffrage,including secrecy,453-454. 

— Definition and constitution of, in Radical 
Reform BUI, iu. 564-566. 

— Publicity of legislative proceedings ne- 
cessary to enable them to act from know- 
ledge, iL 312. 

— Table of the numbers of, in seats open 
to competition, iii. 530. 

— Dependence of representatives on, urged, 
iu. 454-456. 

— Use to, of a Rationale attached to the 
body of the law, iv. 493. 

— Advantages to, of the arrangements laid 
down in the Reform Catechism, ui. 549- 
550. 

Electoral addresses — Specimens of, x. 245. 

Electoral districts — Provision of Radical 
Reform BiU as to, iU. 563-564. 

Provision in Reform Catechism fbr 

division into, Ui. 640-541. 

EquaUty with respect to, iiL 518- 

519, 582-533, 540-541, 561, 563. 

Electric source of motion — ^The Umited ex- 
tent of, viu. 137-138. 

Electricity— Utility of, u. 256. 

— defined and located in the Chrestomathio 
system of Instruction, vUL 82. 

— lUustrative of the rise of new branches 
of Art and Science, viiL 27. 

— lUustrative of the formation of scientific 
nomenclature fh>m incidental circum- 
stances, vUi. 70-71. 

— How fkr connected both with chemistry 
and mechanics, viii. 82. 

Eleemosynary Advocate— Reasons for ap- 
pointment of, by Despatch Court BiU, and 
corresponding provision, Ui. 810, 342. 

Provisionsforappointmentof, in terms 

of Constitutional Code, ix. 577-579. 

See Advocate. 

Eleemosynary ftmction of Local Headman 
by Constitutional Code, ix. 616-617. 

Elements — The classification o^ as fire, air. 
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mrtby mud water, a leUque of barbaroiu 

science, Yiii. 79-80. 
EUmenti of tk^ Art of Packing m applied 

to special juries, particularly in cases of 

Libel Law, y. 61-186. 
Advertisement to first edition of, 

T.64. 
Elephants — Speculations on the possibility 

of employing them as a moTing force, iv. 

145 n. 
Elisabeth— <^een— Her monopolies, iy. 262. 
Infallibility claimed for the Church 

during the reign of, t. 228-229. 

Reign of, characterized, iii. 516 n. 

Ellenborough — Lord — His definition of the 

Liberty of the Press, t. 97, 243. 
His dicta on Cobbett's trial, taken as 

illustrations of the state of Libel Law, t. 

106-114. 
His enlargement of the Law of Con- 
spiracy animadyerted on, v. 249. 
His Act — A characteristic memorial, 

T. 863. 
Casual notices of, t. 93 n, 113, 117, 

151 n, 159, 162 n, 480. 
EUice—Lady Hannah— allusion to, zL 71. 
Elliot— Mr, avisiter at Bowood, x. 94, 95, 96. 
£lliot~Mr, Minister at Copenhagen— Ob- 
servations on the Declaration presented 

by, to the oouri of Copenhagen, urging a 

rupture with Russia — under the title 

<* Anti-Bfachiavel,*' z. 201-211. 
Ellis — Mr— The last scrivener of the eity 

of London, noticed, z. 124. 
Eloignment of evidence — Presumption of 

guilt Arom, vii 47-49 n. 
Elucidations — ^bad practice of printing them 

at a distance from the matter elucidated, 

via. 178. 
EmaneipaU your CoUmUs, A pamphlet 

addressed to the National Convention of 

France, in 1793, iv. 407-418. 
Emancipation of slaves — Compensation in 

the case of, considered, i. 312-313. 

Proper principles of, i. 346. 

Embargo— Circumstances justificative o^ iL 

512. 
Embeczlement — Nature of the o£fonce,L 117- 

118. 
— Place of, in the subdivisions of the Penal 

Code, iii. 166. 
Embiosoopio Epigeosoopics, or the natural 

history of animals and vegetables— Posi- 
tion of, in the Encyclopedical Sketch of 

Art and Science, viii. 86-87. 
— - — Division of, into Azooscopic and Zoo- 

seoplo, viiL 87. 
Emblematiopunishments for oflSuioesagainst 

honour, i. 381. 

inferring infiuny, i. 461. 

Emigration — whether Government should 

faiterfere in, iii. 74-75. 
Emolument derived from supporting opinions 

— EAet U, ii. 264. 
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Emoluments of pnblie ofllees— Roles as to,* 

a. 238-240. 
Smallnees of,CQnducive to aptitude, 

V. 271-272. 
should be the least that the duties 

inll be riffhtly done for, ii. 241-242. 
Nominal should not exceed i 

ii. 242-248. 
Expense of, should be borne by 

those benefited, iL 243-244. 
should be laige enough to ex- 
clude corruption, iL 244-245. 
Principles applicable to reduction 

of— indemnity, &c., iL 251-252. 
Influenoeofyonthesealofofiioials, 

iL 235-237. 
Emotion — Relation of, to pleasure and pain, 

X.509. 
Emotions — Bodily, how far they indicate 

mental feeling, i. 27-28. 
Emperor — costliness of a nation having so 

high a title in its chief magistrate, ix. 89. 
Empiric — ^popular adaptation of the term 

renders it unfit for use in Encyclopedical 

nomenclature, viiL 88 n. 
Employers and Employed — Plan for a 

general system of communication between, 

and its anticipated results, viiL 398- 

399. 
Effect of the relationship between, 

on evidence, vlL 575-576. 
£mployment---Choice of species of, in pri- 
sons, urged, iv. 59-61. 

— of convicts under the Panopticon plan, 
iv. 141-153. Se$ Panopticon. 

— Uses of statistical information as to the 
state of, iz. 627. 

— Suitable. Increased chance of prepara- 
tion for, by the Chrestomathio s;^m 
of education, viii. 1 1 . 

Employment-varying principle, in the man- 
agementoftheChre8tomathioschool,viiL53. 

Empson and Dudley — Allusion to the ex- 
tortions of, iii. 427 n. 

Emulation— Encouragement of, in schools, 
iL198. 

— Cultivation of, by competition for re- 
wards, ii. 225-229. 

— as a security for judicial aptitude,iii.396. 

— among judges — Extent of the operation 
of, vii. 288-289. 

Enactment — Functions exercised in giving 
existence to an, iiL 216. 

— Forms of— Ccmsiderations regarding, iiL 
277-283. 

Enclosure Bills— System of, noticed, L 842. 

fikvourable both to the rich and the 

poor, viiL 449. 

Encouragement— Effect of, on trade, iiL 57. 

Encouragement to crimes — How to avoid 
ftmishing, L 546-548. Unjust detention 
of property— by debt, &o., 546-547. Un- 
lawfril destruction of inmired propertv, 
ftc, 547. Treasonable insnranoeS| ib. 
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' Pee«ki*lonb7Si4wriBl«idMt8,ib. States- 
man profiting by wur, ib. Wagera, 547- 
648. MohmUo towi^ 548. 

Enoyelopedia— Defbcta in the terra, fbr the 
pnxpoaes to whieh it is applied, T&i. 73 n. 

£iicyclopedical--U8e of the teraiy to express 
matters eonneoted with the whole field of 
human knowledge, Till. 67. 

Enoyelopedioal M14H— lyAlemberf s, its 
imperfeetions as a general dirision of Arts 
and Sdenees, Tiii. 78-82. Ist. Snbjeot 
inadequately designated — Fignred sys- 
tem of hnman knowledge, 73. Poetry 
included in knowledge, ib. Art ineiden- 
tally mentioned, whereas it should hare 
been conjoined with Science, 78-74. 2d. 
Primary source of dirision ill diosen— not 
chosen from the nature of the subject, but 
of the human flboulties employed on i^ 74. 
Bfemory, reason, and imagination, his list 
of the ftMuHies-HUi imperfect one, ib. 
Perception which employed in all omitted, 
74. Attempt to make a more cooqilete 
list of the flumlties, 74-76 n. The in- 
TentoT, the learner, and the teacher— 4he 
subjects of distinct fibculties, 75-76. 
These described, ib. The distinction 
lost sight of by lyAlembert, 76. Fa- 
culties ranged aocordingto what they 
produce — €, g. Poetry, music, Ac, ib. 
Reason an improper term, as it is gener- 
ally used to express iqiprobation of the 
method in which the ratiocinatire and 
Judicial fiumlties are exercised, 77. False 
allocation of subjects — under memory, 
natural and dTil history — under reason, 
natural philosophy, ib. Superstitions 
admitted which diouldhaTe been exploded 
hi D'Alemberf s dav, 77^78. 8d. Scheme 
of division loose and irregular — a contrast 
with the certainty and regularity of the 
Bifhrcate mode, 78-79. 4tL Appellations 
inapposite, 79. 5th. Distinctions unwar- 
ranted by corresponding diffinrences, ib. 
6th. Repetitions, or mb same objects 
presented to Tiew under different names 
— The materials of the earth's suifeoe 
brought four times oTer under the suliject 
of memory, 79. The same repetition re- 
peated for the supernatural, ib. Brought 
forward again as the subjects of reason, 
ib. Meteors and elements made separate 
classes, 79-80. Seems to adopt the old 
diTision of all things into earth uid hearen, 
80. The nature of the discourse incom- 
plete — no complete propositions with 
Tcrbs, thereby indeterminate and yeiled 
from controversy, 80-81. Apology for the 
defects, 81-82. 

Encyclopedical Nomenclature — Course to 
be taken for framing the most pnfect 
practicable system niy viii. 71-73. 

EBsydopedical Sketch of Art and Science — 
^•dmen of a new, with a oorre^KMident 



synoptic table, viii 62-95. 
(or wellbeing) the o^oet of every art, and 
Bid>Ject of every sdenee, 82. CcRe^enr 
dent to wellbebig as an art, is Ontokigy, 
(the science of being,) 83. Ontology di- 
vided into Coeaoeoopio (regardiig-prio- 
perties common to til) and Id io ee< ^ c , 
(regarding properties peculiar to Blissss,j 
or, the fonner metaphysics, the latter 9JI 
other branches, 83-84. Division of Idlo- 
scopic Ontology into Somatology (seienoea 
of body) and Pneumatology, (sdenee of 
mind,) 84. Division of Somatology into 
Pososcopic (quantity-regarding) and Poi- 
oseopio,(qnality-rmrding,)85. DivisioB 
of Posoeoqiic, or Matheiaatics, into Mor- 
phoscopic (form-regarding) and Alego- 
morphic, (form<4ioi>r«gaMing,) or. Geo- 
metry and Arithmetic, 85-86. Dividon 
of Arithmetic into Gnestooymbdic (signn> 



of-known-quantity-regarding) 1 
tosymbolic, (signs-of-onknovm-quantity- 
regarding,) or simple Arithmetic, and 
Algebra, 86. Pdoeeopic Somatology di- 
vided into Phydnrfoeoopic (nators's- 
work-regarding) and Anthr opur goeeopici, 
(man's-work-regarding,) or Natiural His- 
tory and Natural Philosophy, lb. Dhd- 
don of Phyduxgics into Uranoooopie 

(heavens-regarding) and K pigeoa o^c, 
on-earth-^regarding,) ib. Division of &■- 
geoscopio Phyduxgics into Abioscopic (or 
life-not-poflsesdng, ftc) and ErabiosQO|ilo, 
(or life-possessing, &0.,) 86-87. Division 
of J^Bibiosoopic into Anoosoodc (Botany) 
and Zooscopic, (Zoology,) 87. Division 
of Anthropurgics into Coenoseopie or 
Phanerodynamic, (or Mechanical Phflo- 
sophy,) and Idioecopic, or Crypto-dyna- 
mic, (Chemistry,) 87* Second division of 
Anthropurgics into Anapiric (or Experi- 
mental Philosophy) and Gatastatico-efares- 
tic, (or Technology,^ 88. DEvision of 
Pneumatology into Nooscopic (inteOee- 
tual-foculty-regarding) and Patlioscopie, 
(sendtive-feoulty-regarding,) ib. Divl- 
don of Pathoscqiic into Aplopathoioepie 
(mere eenaation-regarding) and Thelemft* 
toscopic, (voHtion-rsgarding : Ethics,) 89. 
Division of Nooscopic Pneumakdogy into 
Pladoecopic (or formation-fegarding : Lo- 
gic) and Ooenonesioscopic, (or oonmuni- 
cation-regarding,) 90-91. Dividon of 
Coenonedosoopic into Didactic (infema- 
tion-aifording) and Pathodnetic (pasden- 
exdting,) 91. Dividon of StUcs into 
Dicastic (or censorial) and Exegetic (or 
e^»odtory, 92-94. Second division of 
Ethics into Genicoscopic(general-niatters- 
regarding) and Idioseopic, (partienlar- 
matter»«^prdin^) vis. Tbeontieal and 
Practical, 94. fidrd division of Etides 
into Poliosoopie (or state-regarding) and 
Apolioscopic, (or not-ttate-r^garding,) 94. 
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IKriiioB of P^Ueaoopie ink 
(inlenor^QiiMnMivgirdiif ) sad Exo- 
■eopiey(tzterior-oeiiMnuhi^puding)---Iii- 
tenud amd International Poliiiet, ib. 
DiTinon of Esoteric into Nomothetic (or 
legiakiiTe) and AnennomotlietiCy (or 
without leciflUtion,) ib. I>i?iiion of Ane- 
vnoBothotM into Aneristio (nnoonten- 
tionB)aad Eristic (jndiotil)— ofdinaryad- 
ministmtion and jmdioUnrtt, 94-95. IH- 
▼iflion of Eriftio into Antotiietic (solf^s- 
tablished) and Catanomothctie (aoooidtng 
to logi8lation,)~Coninion and Statute 
law, 95. 

iMjekpedical Sketch of Art and Sdenea— 
Explanations xelatiTe to. TiiL 95-98. See 
Table. 

Encfdopedieal Table or Diagram— Uses of 
the, TiiL 98-100. 

Reasons why the mode of dindon 

in, should be esdttustive, TiiL 101-102. 

Directions for planting, in any giyen 

part of Alt and Science, TiiL 118-121. 

End in view— How ftr a term intenouTer- 
tible with sofejeoty^iiL 205. 

End Justifying the means— Fallacy of the 
principle o^ iL 469-470. 

Ends of judicatnr»-<jtoneral riew of, iL 
8-11. 

Ends of punUunent— The, L 896-897. 

Ends and means of the Constitutional Code, 
iz. 150-158. 

Ekiforcement of Ibrmalities of deeds, ri. 61 7- 
525. S!m FomuOities. 

Engagementa— The ftiUlment o^ not pro- 
▼tfied Ibr by Common Law, t. 488. 

England — Deficiency of prorisions in, for 
ptotectkm from ugories against honour, 
L542. 

^- Abjudication of cases in, without hear- 
ing the merits, u. 74. 

— Union between, and Scotland. Com- 
mentary on, iL 405-407. 

— Prosperity and happiness of— Estimate 
of the, and explanation of the causes of, 
iL 119-120. 

— has the credit of producing the system 
of oral examination in Judicature, tL 506. 

^- No oonstitntion in, according to the cor- 
rect meaning of the term, Ix. 9. 

— The nature of the ecdesiastioal and tem- 
poral dirisions of, explained, ix. 149- 
150. 

— Bank of. iS^ Bank of England. 

— Qrardi of— peijuries committed on the 
side iO, TiL 424 n f. 

Bee Church of England. 

English— The. Their diffidence towards, 
and jealeosy of Foreigners, ii. 558. 

English langinge Pssswssing the greatest 
number of words, is most capable of ex- 
pveasing modifications of idcM, riiL 187. 

The oo|\)unetiea ^ a aonroe «f am- 
biguity in, TiiL 84-85 n. 



Eni^ language can express continuance 
of action in Ycrbs, whicii the French can- 
not, riiL 850. 

Characteristics of simplicity in, in 

the expression of case, gender, and nun- 
btf, riiL 845-847. 
Simplicity and force of, from the ab- 
sence of inflectioos, riiL 310 n. 

The best adapted for a treatise on 

UniYersal Grammar, yiiL 842. 
English Law— Simplicity of the early prac- 
tice of, iL 151-152. 

Plroposed as a standard from which 

to judge in transplanting laws, 171-172. 

General riew of the imperfections of, 

partf cularly as a rule of action for the 
natiTcs of India, L 185-108. 

Large features of exoeUsnce^ and 

gross defects in, Iy. 314. 

Aberrations o^ in respect to tiie re- 
quisition of mora than one witness, riL 
525-581. 

Aberrations of, in regard to making 

some kinds of eridence conclusiTe, riL 
549-558. 

Aberrations of^ in regard to authen- 
tication of writs in general, viL 188- 
195. 

Aberrations of, in regard to the an- 

thenticatimi of wills, tL 542-551. 

Aberrations of, in regard to make- 
shift eridence, riL 165-178. See Make- 
shift 

ArrangBments of, as to exclusion of 

eridence on the ground of rexation, riL 
852-858. 

Collection of eTideace under, ri. 84- 

43. iS^ Collection. 

Compression of eridence in, occasions 

exclusion, yii. 588-540. 

Cross-examination under, iL 83-84. 

Errors '0^ with regard to publicity 

and priTacy in judicatore< iL 872-880. 
See Publicity. 

Errors o( in recard to Probative 

force of circumBtantiaT eridence, riL 68- 
78. 

Examination of the course pursued 

by, in regard to the testimony of a plain- 
tiff jiL 489-496. 

Course pursued by,in regard to the 

testimony of a defendant yvl 496-506. 

Form of swearing a witness by, iL 

823. 

Inconsistency of, in questions as to 

Exclusion of eridence, ri. 1 13. 

Inconsistencies ii, with regard to 

Self-disserring eridence, riL 468-472. 

Instanoes of Extempore Recordation 

in, ri. 82-83. 

Judicial recordation under, fl 414- 

415. £^ Notation. 

Pnctioe 0^ as to Hearsay eiridaBee, 

rii. 134n. 
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Ea^ish Law — ^Pnotiee of^ in etm of make- 
shift evidence, tL 60. 
Practice of, in regard to erils arising 

fh>m Tezation in producing oTidence, tL 

103-104, 110. 
«— — Probable origin of the exclusionary 

roles as to eyidence in, viL 517-519. 
Rejection of the eridence of co-parties 

for or against each other, by, viL 506-517. 

Ses Co-parties. 

Scale of tmstworthiness in, ri. 175. 

Surplusage of writing in contracts 

&o., by, Ti. 581-582. 
General defects of, in regard to evi- 
dence, Ti. 206-207, 213. 
incidentally animadTerted on, i. 157; 

ii. 82, 35, 38, 40, 47, 55, 57, 83, 84, 87, 

104, 109, 111, 112, 140, 155, 169-178, 

196, 222 ; tI 400, 440, 465, 477, 548 n ; 

Til. 17, 38, 49, 53 n, 160, 194, 369, 409, 

438, 464, 475, 489, 555. 
English practice — Commencement of suits 

by, animadverted on, ii. 73. 
Resume of the iJ>erration8 o( ii. 178- 

181. 
Hendaoity-license of, and other evils, 

IL 48-49. 

See Procedure. 

Eigoyment — ^The wealth spared for, is what 

can be made available fbr defence, ilL 87- 

88 n. 
Enlistment as a military term — Meaning of, 

ix. 848, 353. 

— Mode of, by the Constitntional Code, iz. 
396-397. 

Eomity — Crimes arising from, do not admit 
of compensation, i. 578. 

— Extent of the criminality of actions oc- 
casioned by, L 81-82. 

— The pains of, i. 20. 

— or partiality of witness — Effect of. See 
Cautionary Instructions. 

Ennui — ^The nature of, and usefhl instruc- 
tion shown l» be a security against, vilL 
8. 

Ensor— Georges-Mention of, x. 603. 

Entails — ^Docking — Fraud involved in, v. 
453-454. 

— Observations on the fictions for docking, 
vii. 283-284. 

— Evils of, and propensities which have 
given rise to, i. 333-334. 

Entanglements-Complexity productive o^ 
^ in the dravring of laws, iii. 249-250. 

— of jurisdictions, a device of the technical 
system of Procedure, vii. 288-305. 

Enterprise— Tendency of the usury laves to 
suppress, considered in Letters to Adam 
Smith, on projects in arts, &c., iii. 20-29. 

Enthymeme— Nature of an, L 283. 

Ertitibb— The method of dividing mto real 
and fictitious, and their explanation in 
ngard to each other by Paraphrasis and 
Arobetypation, viil 126-127 n. 



lEntities— Real and fictitioa s Nac — ity of a 
clear system of division o^ in oonaexioo 
with language and grammar, to dear the 
subject of Logic from its clouds, viii. 119- 
121. 

— Division of Perceptible and Inferential 
—Real and Fictitious, viii. 195. 

— Perceptible — ^Analysis of, as disttngnidi- 
ed from Inferential, viiL 195. 

— Real as contradistinguished from Fleti- 
tious, analysed, viiL 196-197. Whether 
perceptions belong to, 196. Ideaa, 196- 
197. 

— Inferential, analysed, viiL 195-196. Hu-. 
man or Superhuman, ib. E^xam^es and 
illustrations, 196. Superiiuman either 
super or sub ordinate, ib. 

— Fictitious, analysed, 197. ^oken of as 
real, ib. A Fictitious always bean rela- 
tion to aReal entity,ib. Grades of removes 
from the reality, ib. Motion and rest are 
of the first remove, ib. 

— Use of the distinction between names of 
Realand of Fictitious,viii. 198-199. Clear- 
ness of ideas and obviation of disputes, 
198. A seeming contradiction in the 
term Fictitious Entity, owing to the es- 
sential nature of language, ib. How dis- 
tinct from non-entity, ib. Can only pre- 
dicate of names of Petitions entities, 199. 
Can only speak of what is in our ajnds, 
through Fictitious entities, ib. 

— Names of Phyrical Fictitious, viii. 199- 
201. Quantity, 199. QnaHty,fl>. Place, 
199-200. Time, 200. Motion, Rest, Ao- 
tion and Passion, 200-201. Relatioii, 
201. 

— Real and Fictitioua— the great divisioB 
of the matter of language, Wii. 187. 

— Real and Fictitious— Nouns expressive 
of, considered as conjugates, viiL 825- 
326. 

— Division into Real and Fictitiona— how 
suggested, iii. 286. 

— RSbX and Fictitious — Aristotle's ten pre- 
dicaments are, viiL 234-236. 

— Real and fictitious — subjects of Metho- 
disation by denomination, viiL 262-264. 

— Division of, into Physical and Psychical 
— its uses, iii. 286. 

— Real — The only ones that can be repre- 
sented by signs, viii. 243. 

— Fictitious — ^Difficulty of defining, ilL 
594 n. 

— Fictitions — Illustrated in the subject of 
Motion, where imaginary receptacles are 
made, in which the operations take plaoe, 
viii. 129-130. 

— Fictitious— Commenced list of^ as iUna- 
trative of Methodisation by Denominatieii, 
ViiL 263-264. 

— Fictitious— created by logical Analyaia 
following on physical Analysis, viiL 121- 
132 
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Entitidi—Piotitioiis— How fkr an exposition 
of, ean be giren where paiiiee hsye no 
common Isi^piage, Tiii. 245-244. 

— Fictitione — RmonB for the necessity of 
expressing immaterial ideas by the names 
of.Tiii. 827-329. 

— Fiotitioas — Exposition of those high in 
the scale of Snbaltemation can only take 
place by Archetypation or Paraphrads 
with real entities, yiii. 246. 

— Fictitions — Bights of property require 
to be expressed by, Tiii. 524. 

— Absolute Fictitious, of the first order, Tiii. 
201-202. Matter— whether synonymous 
with substance! TiiL201. Form,ib. Both 
spoken of asreceptacles of the substance, ib. 
Quantity — Continuous and Discrete, 201- 
202. Space— -the negation of motion, 202. 

— Absolute Fictitious, of the second order, 
TiiL 202-203. Quality, and its relation 
to quantity, 202. Modification— nearly 
synonymous with Quality, ib. Synonyms 
to Quality, ib. 

— Fictitious — Connected with relation, 
enumerated, Tiii. 208. Exists whereTcr 
the mind thinking on one object proceeds 
to another, ib. Most extensiTe is Place 
— next Time, ib. 

— Fictitious— Simple, connected with Re- 
hktion, Tiii. 208-205. Place, Time, Motion, 
Action, and Passion and Reaction, ib. 

— Fictitious— considered and denominated 
in respect of their conoomitancy, TiiL 205- 
206. Subject— Object— End iuTiew— 
Field : how fkr inteieonTertible, and pro- 
per uses of, ib. 

— Fictitioua-<)onoomitant, resulting firom 
the process of logical Aggregation and 
DiTirion, and Subaltemation, TiiL 206. 

— Fictitious— Political and Quasi-political, 
TiiL 206. Effscts and causes enumerated, 
ib. Pleasure and pain the source, ib. 

— Fictitioufr— connected Trith cause and 
efBsct, Tiii. 206-210. iSw Cause. 

— Fictitious— The class of, connected with 
Existence, Tiii. 210-211. Necessity, Im- 
possibility, Certainty, ftc, ib. 

Enumeration as a mode of expo8ition,Tiii. 248. 
EuToy- Rankof,asafbreign minister,ix. 228. 
EuTy— Operation of, in encouraging fklla- 
des m political discussion, ii. 473. 

— Jealousy, &o. as designatiTe of motiTCS, 
L203. 

Eon— OieTalier d'— Case of the inquiry as 

to the sex o^ iii. 192 n ; Tii. 848 n. 
Epicurean— made a term of reproach, L 5. 
Epigeoscopie Physiurgios, or the natural 

history of the earth— Position of, in the 

Encyclopedical Sketch of Art and Sdence, 

TiiL 86. 
INTision into Abiosoopic and Embio- 

scopic, Tiii. 86-87. 
Epistoli^ defence— when to be resorted to 

in proeednrey ii. 77-78. 

Vol. XI. 



Epistolary examination not used in Eng- 
land for extraneous Tfitnesses, tI. 388. 
Epistolary examination of parties where 
they are distant firom each other, iL 100- 
101. 
Epistolary interrogation — In what cases ap- 
plicable in ETidence, and how to be ap- 
plied, Ti. 32-83, 429-446 :— 

Reasons for employing, in certain 

cases, 429-430. Physical impracticability 
of oral interrogation, 429. PmdentiU 
impracticability, ib. Residence abroad 
or at a distance, 429-430. 

Cases for, particularized, tI. 481-433. 

Defendant absent, plaintiff applies, 431. 
Respondent the plaintiff— does not pre- 
sent the same call, 432. Respondent a 
Tfitness — dangerous oTidence, but not to 
be entirelT exduded, 432-433. 

Should the OTidence obtained by, be 

of itself sufficient ground for deddon ! 
Ti. 433-434. Not in criminal and other 
important cases, 434. 
should not shut the door on subse- 
quent titA wee, tL 434-436. Mere pro- 
bability of recourse to vivA wee wiU tend 
to secure truth, 434-435. The written 
OTidence may require explanation, Ac, 
435. 
Incongruities of English law in re- 
gard to, Ti. 436-437. A party only bjr 
epistolary — an extraneous witness by oru, 
436. Extraneous Tntness only in episto- 
luy when he is not to be cross-questioned, 
436. 

How to i^ply to the best adTantage, 

tL 437-446. Roles ; Deponent always 
to speak in first person, 437-439 ; Pre- 
Tents incorrectness, incompleteness, indis- 
tinctoess, circumlocution, 438 ^— use of 
third person instead of first reconciles 
deponents to mendad^, 439 ; disregard 
of Uiis rule in English equity, 440-441; 
Paragraphs diould be short and num- 
bered, 441-443 ; disregard of this rule in 
English practice— equity procedure, ftc, 
443-446. 

adTcrse to a salutary promptitude of 

response, Ti. 383, 448. 
recommended when there are impe- 
diments to oral, Tii. 374-375. 
Epistolary and oral OTidence compared, tL 

424-426. fi^Oral. 
Epithets— Eulogistic, Dyslogistic, and Neu- 
ter—Employment of, in political discus- 
don, ii. 486-438. 
Equal—Fallacy of propodtion that all men 
axe bom and remain, IL 498-499. Illus- 
trations of the contru7, ib. 
Equal-justice fhnd for protection of helpless 
litigants— Plan for, in the Constitutional 
Code, ix. 490-493. 
EquaUty an end of the law, iii. 211-213, 
224-225. 

H^ 
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Equality as a leading end of the Constitn- 
tional Code, ii. 271-272. 

— as an object of the Civil Law, L 302. 

— Connexion of, with other objects of the 
law; eyils of separating Arom security and 
the other objects, i. 303. 

— Principles of Pathology on which the ad- 
vantage of, founded, L 304-307. Compari- 
•on between extent of wealth and of hap- 
piness, 304-305. Happiness of gain and 
pain of loss compared, 305-307. 

— considered in connexion with the Consti- 
tutional Code asan object of the Civil Law, 
ix. 14-18. Not absolute — ^practical only 
to be sought, 14. A means of felicity, ib. 
Felicity does not keep pace with the arith- 
metical amount of abundance, 14-15. The 
chief elements of eigoyment common to 
all, 15. In regard to property, the non- 

. possession not so painfUl as privation, and 
no disappointment where no expectations, 
16. Application to succession — distribu- 
tion where there has been co-eigoyment, 
and consequently expectation, 16-17. 
Evils of primogeniture, and its feudal and 
barbarous origin, 17-18. Summary of the 
benefits of equality, 18. 

— in respect of wealth — ^Axioms applicable 
to, estimating the reference which the 
proportion of happiness bears to that of 
wealth, liL 228-230. 

— as an end of the distributive branch of 
the law,iiL 293-294. 

— Deceptious effect of the term, L 564. 

— of mankind — Irrationality of declara- 
tions of, L 154. 

— as one of the rights of man — Gause as 
to, in the French Declaration, criticised, 
ii 524-526. 

— How far, and in what cases obtainment 
of, practicable, ix. 81. Unattainable as to 
power, virtue, talent, &c.; but it may be 
prevented flrom being infringed by ficti- 
tious honour, ib. 

— of suffrage an ingredient in reform, iiL 
561. 

— of suffrage — Brief view of what is neces- 
sary to constitute, ix. 109. 

— and security — Opposition of, i. 311-312. 

— and security — Means of reconciliation of, 
i. 312-313. 

— of Taxation — Clause in the French De- 
claration of Rights regarding, iL 517-518. 

— as a property of punishments, L 403. 

— as a characteristic of rewards, ii. 216. 
Equalization of property — Advantage of 
. Laws gently &vouring, iiL 203. 
Equipment of persons rendering services, 

considered, iL 234. 
Equity— Examination of the word, viL 295 n. 

— a word employed because popular, vii. 
297-298. 

— used, to prevent common law fh»n being 
intolerable, vi. 134-135. 



Equity — in what distinguished from eoanoa 
law, vi. 482; vii. 290-291. 

— System of, animadverted on, vL 895, 899, 
440 ; viL 374, 380, 495. 

— as a separate depajtment of law — u- 
known in Scotland, v. 41. 

— an instrument of fraud and extortion 
under Lord Eldon, v. 349-851. 

— The remedies provided by, show the in- 
efficacy of common law and the vranft of 
Codifieatioii, v. 486-488. 

— Examination <i0 6efM eue in — ^ita in^erlbet 
effect, V. 89-40. 

— various forms in which evidence adduced 
in, and mischieib from the variety, v. 517- 
518. 

— Extent of Judge-made law in, iiL 869- 
370 n. 

Equity causes — Difficulty of deddiag whai 

are, vi. 374. 
Method of interrogation in, vL 444- 

445. 
Equity courts — Bandying of causes in^ viL 

237. 

Delay of remedies in, viL 380-881. ' 

counteract trial by jury, viL 471. 

Bunlen of proof in, vi. 137, 188. 

Cross-examination in, vL 491. 

Defendant's testimony enforced in, 

vii. 501. 
Evidence in, committed to vrriting, 

vL415. 
Irrelevant evidence in, viL 868, 864, 

865. 
Mendacity enoonraged by, vL 807» 

308. 

— — Procedure in, aa to evidence of de- 
fendants against each other, viL 512-517. 

Gilbert's reason why the proeeedinga 

of, are not of record, vL 185. 
Scramble of, with the common law 

courts, viL 172-173. 
The raw materiahi from which law 

is manufMtnred in, found to be Writ, 

Fraud, Accident, Iigunction, and Account 

V.484. 
Commission of 1825, to inquire mto 

the state of, v. 518. 

Delay and precipitation in, iL 82. 

Expense and delay of the, IiL 385 ■, 

337-338. 
Nature of usual proposals for elear- 

ing off arrears in, iii. 322. 
Extent to which appeals eapaUe of 

proceeding in, examined, v. 519-520. 
andoommonlawoourts — Abaurdityof 

the distinction between, vii. 800-802. 
and common lawcoortB — Qnarreland 

compromise between, with the resalts, 

viL 303-805. 
Equity jurisdiction— Origin and extenl of, 

vii. 291-300. £bw Jurisdiction^Eqaity. 
Equity dxanghtnnen eonaideied as radnap 

dant Judidaiy aadstants, ixt 462-468. 
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fiqmijpnetiee— ABiendnAnUin. Gnuting 
and refbsing o^ oonsideredy tL 455-458. 

EffiMt of multiplicity of parties in^ 

TiL878. 

how fiur it follows the Roman prin- 

oiple of requiring two witnesses, TiL 529- 
531. 

Comparison ot^ with ecolesiastieal 

and admiralty, tL 497-498. 

PlaintiiTs testimony admitted in, to 

the purpose of rexation to defendant, Tii. 
492-493. 

Division of oaoses into two by, li 

498. 

_- — Defendant examined in epistolary 
mode in, iL 486. 

Inoongmities of the mode of extrae- 

tion of endenoe in, tL 482-492. Se$ Ex- 
traction. 

in cases of accounting, tiL 534. 

Secrecy of, with GUbert's reasons 

considered, it 874. 

Profligacy of, iL 48-49. 

casoally animadyerted on, L 228 ; iL 

40, 100, 102, 177, 179-180; iii 20, 312, 
819, 887, 386, 889; t. 9, 37, 234, 305, 
432, 508, 564, 595 n ; ix. 472, 553. 

Eqnity suit — Instance of costs in an,iiL 816- 
817 n. 

Eqnity saiton>-Petition ot, for Deqiatch 
Govt, iiL 803-305. 

Eqmiy D€$paick Court Pfopofa^-Plan for 
speedy and nnexpensiTe termination of 
salts in Eqnity courts, with form of peti- 
tion and account of Propoaed Bill, iiL 
297-817. 

Pmpose of, explained, iii. 299- 

303. Honest and afilieted suitors ad- 
dressed, 299. Tedmioal and summary 
Judicatories contrasted, 299-300. Autho- 
rities of whi^ the coilperation necessary 
—Parliament, Khig, or Commons, 300. 
Duration three years, ib. Judges to be 
chosen by suitors, ib. Ballot, ib. Quali- 
flcation and title to Tote, ib. Inquiry 
into stote of suits, 300-301. Petition for 
relief to be kept secret, 301. Interest of 
lawyers, ib. Machinery for circulating 
and reoeiTing petitions, 301-308. 

Eqmiy DttpaUA Court BUI for histitution 
of an experimental judicatory, exemplify- 
ing the substitution of summary for regu- 
larpsocedure, and clearing away arrears 
in Equity courts, iiL 319-480. 

Aceoanto^ iiL 805-815. The 

heads, 305. Examination of Solicitors, ib. 
Pre-«ndienee of suitors by lot, 305-306. 
Initiatery examination of parties, 306. 
Means of intercourse, ib. Security for 
forthoomingness of persons and things, 
906-307. Elidtation of evidence, 807. 
Costs hi Eqnity and Deraateh Court, 807- 
808. Exeention, 808. Retransmission of 
naflnidiednit^ib. Prorisloo for expense. 



ib. Location of judge, ib. Remuneration, 
308-309. Registrar, 309-310. Eleemosy- 
nary Adrocate, 310. Deputes of judge, &C., 
310-31 1. Powers, exemptions, and checks 
of judge, 811. Prehensor and Deputes, 
ib. Consignees, 311-812. Grounds of 
decision, 312-313. The respectiye suit- 
ableness of suits, in respect ni length, 
complexity, &c., to the plan, 313-315. 
Auxiliary judms for complex suits, 315. 

Equity Dmcudi CouH JBtO— Information 
requisite nom suitors petitioning for, and 
heads under vriiich it is to be prorided, iiL 
315-317. 

Prefoce to, iii. 321-827. 

divided into enactive, instruc- 
tional, ezempUBcatiTe, ratiodnatiYe, and 
eommentatiTe, iiL 323. 

— *— Nature of preamble to, iii. 323, 

(General riew of the extent of 

the powers conforred on the judge by, iiL 

324-325. 

Preamble of, iiL 328-330. 

ProTisibn in, for the choice of 

judge by ballot of suitors, and ratification 

of the crown, iii. 380-335. 
Prorision In, for remuneration 

of judge, and other officials, 385-841. To 

be by salary, not by fees, ib. 
Registrar, Eleemosynary Ad- 

TOcate,and Judges' Depute by,iii. 341-845. 
Powers, exemptions, and 

checks to judge by, iii. 345-876. 8m 

Judge. 
Functions of Prehensors and 

Messengers of, iiL 376-381. 
ProYisions as to Consignees or 

In-tmst holders in, iii. 382-388. 
Grounds of decision for judge 

in, m. 388-390. 
Reason why suitors did not 

petition for, iii. 890-391 n. 
Order of cognizance of suits 

in, iiL 390-395. 
^ — Auxiliaryjudges and Account- 
ants in, iii. 395-406. 
Time for sittings of, with rea- 
sons against a<youmment^ 8cc, IiL 406- 

409. 
Arrangements of procedure 

in, iiL 409-427,^ 
Definitions as to procedure 

in, iiL 409-410. 
Examination of solicitors in, 

iiL 410-418. 

— , Initiatory examination of par- 
ties and others in, with securities for 
Teradty, ftc, ill. 418-418. 

Means of securing comnrani- 

cation between all the parties in, ill. 418- 

419. 
— Mutual security for forthoom- 

ingneti of persons and things in, ilL 419- 

420. 
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E^Uif Dstpateh Conrt Bill — How money, 
for procuring eridenoe in^ supplied^ iU. 
421. 

Elioitation of snbeeqnential 

evidence in> iii. 42M23. 

Proyision for execution in, iiL 

423. 

How Equity Court eosts ad- 
justed in, iii. 428-424. 

How Despfttch Court ooets ad- 
justed in, iU. 424-425. 

ProYieion for eventual retro- 
transference of suit ftt>m, to Equity Court, 
m. 425. 

Provision for meeting expense 

of, iu. 425-427. 

Application of, to insolvency 

and l>ankruptcy, iii. 428-480. 

Provision for permanent Des- 
patch Court in, iii. 430. 

— J I^ of intended schedules to, 

iii. 481. 

Eiistie administration,~or Judicature— Po- 
sition of, as a brandi of Ethics in the En- 
cyclopedical Sketch of Art and Science, 
viii. 95. 

->- — Division of, into Autothetic and Cata- 
nomothetic — by unwritten and written 
law, viii. 95. 

Ernest— Mr, a visiter at Bowood, x. 99, 100. 

Erotisis — Application of, iu argument^ viiL 
288. 

'ErroT'^oable use of the term, L 217. 

^— Sham writs of, as a source of delay, &c., 
vU, 214-216. 

Errors— Vulgar. Relation of fUlaoies to, 
U. 880. 

Erskine— Lord. His condemnation of the 
Court of Chancery, t. 371. 

charged vnth creating (Sms of court, 

eontraa7 to law, v. 358-356. 

Opinions of, on Parliamentary Re- 
form, ilL 448 n, 450 n, 532, 562. 

casually noticed, v. 27, 159, 162 n, 

^2, 854, 855» 857, 869, 605 ; x. 131, 482, 
564-565. 

Erskine — John, the institutionalist, quoted, 
viL396. 

Escape — Means of increasing the difficulty 
of, on the part of delinquents, i. 558. 

— of convicts — Adaptation of clothing to 
the prevention of, iv. 156. 

— of convicts— Punishment, bearfaig a mea- 
sore' to the punishment they are under- 
going, the most effectual preventive of, 
iv. 294M1. 

— of convicts — ^Pnoper pnnishment for con- 
nivance at, iv. 80. 

— of convicts— how obviated by the Pan- 
opticon Plan, iv. 4, 102. 

— of convicts — Necessity of the inspection 
system to the prevention of, illustrated 
from the state of the American Peniten- 
tiaries, iv. 238-242. 



Esdieat compared with cormptioii of hlood, 
L480n. 

Escheat vice Taxation, or a proposal to in- 
crease the revenue by an extension of the 
Law of Escheat, iL 585-598. 

Table of, along vrith other finan- 
cial schemes, x. 304. 

EsoeoofMCyor Internal Politics — Position of, 
in the Encyclopedical Sketch of Art aud 
Science, viiL 94. 

Essex— Earl ot Opinion of the letters of, 
X. 583. 

Essoign— Abuses practised under, iiL 420 ; 
V. 525; vii. 269. 

Established Religion — ^Reaeons against, in 
a free state, ix. 92-95. 

Establishment — Meaning of the word, as 
politically employed, ix. 223. 

— Use made of the term, as a vague gener- 
ality, ii. 442. 

— Religious— Reason why there is no pro- 
vision for, in the Constitutional Code, ix. 
452-453. 

Establishment— The Judiciary. Sketch of, 

ii. 22-23. 
Establishments— Political— Disposition to 

question the utility of, raze, and should 

be encouraged, i. 230-232. 
Estates — Le|^ and equitable, viL 292. 

— large — E^ils to agriculture in the exis- 
tence of, iii. 68-69. 

Esteem — Public — The most efficadons re- 
ward for virtue, ii. 238. 

Estoppel— Nature of; viL 503. 

Ethical Science — Difficulty of coming to 
true conclusions in, considered with re- 
ference to causation, viiL 209-210. 

Ethics — expressed by Thelematoscopic 
Pneumatology, in the Encyclopedical 
Sketch of Art and Science, viiL 89-90. 

— divided into Dicastio or Censoriid, and 
Ex^petic or Expository, viii. 92-94. 

— divided into Polioscopic or Politics, 
and Apoliosooi^c or Private Ethics, viiL 
94. 

— Use of extending the employment of the 
word matter to, iii. 287-288. 

— Common source of oonAision in relation 
to, between what is, and what should be 
done, viii. 128 n. 

— a department of the field of Deontology, 
viiL 289. 

— confounded with Deontology, viiL 128. 

— Application of Table of l^rings ni Ac- 
tion as a foundation for the science of, L 
205-219. 

— How separated from Logic, which has a 
common object with it — ^vis. wellbeing, 
viiL 222. 

— Private, as distinguished from LegisU- 
tion, L 142-148. Nature and end. of 
Ethics, 142. Distinguidied from Govern- 
ment, 143. Exhibitotheruleeof P^dence, 
Probity, and Beneficence, 148, 158. Ope* 
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niet In cams where thelegftl 8Mietioii,or 
pnnishmeiit does not, 144. Does not ope- 
rate where pnnlshment giovndlesBy ib. 
' How fiur wh^ punishment ineflleaeions, 
144-145. Cases where punishment on- 
profitable the great field for Ethics, 145- 
146. Legislation incapable of coercing 
into pndence, 146. Vices it is incapable 
of suppressing, 146:147. The propensity 
has been to carry lecislation too fiur in 
snch cases, 147. Rntes of probity stand 
most in need of legislative assistance, 147. 
Beneficence chiefly dependent on prirate 
ethics, 147-148. 

Ethics— Private, or morals— why neces- 
sarily excluded from the Chrestomathic 
system of education, riii. 43. 

Etymologists— A ohax«cteristic of, i. 504. 

Etymologisation as a means of Exposition, 
TiiL 245 ; not the usual etymological re- 
searches, but the tracing of ii^ections 
and ooi^ugates to their roots, ib. 

Euclid — Considerations as to why he did 
not adapt the verbal mode to demonstra- 
tions, Tiii. 158-159. 

— Elements of— Instance of the study of, 
without diagrams, viii. 156. 

— casually noticed, Tiii. 108, 162, 169, 177; 
ix. 5 ; xi. 73. 

Endsemonics — The science of wellbeing, viii. 
289. 

— or wellbeing— the source of division 
in an encyclopedical classification ; the 
object of every branch of art, and the sub- 
ject of every branch of science, viii. 82-83. 

Euler— Praxes of the Algebra of— absence 
of utility in, viii. 173. 

— Opinion quoted from, that mathematical 
operations not useftil to the mind, un- 
less comprehension follows them, viiL 175- 
176. 

— The difficulties in oomprehending opera- 
tions with jiegative quantities not ex- 
plained by, but cleared in an English 
edition, viii. 178. 

— Casual notices of, viii. 37, 177. 
Eulogistic— Application of the term, L 209. 

— i^pellatives— Causes of the abundance 
or deficiency of, with relation to the 
springs of action, i. 212-214. 

— and dislogistic epithets — Employment of, 
in political discussion, ii. 436-438. 

Evans — Mr — Remarks on a pamphlet on 
Reform published by, iH. 535-536. 

Evasion in giving evidenoe — Nature of, vii. 
28. 

Evasive responsion, as evidence of delin- 
quency, vii. 24-29. 

Events— Collative and ablative, with regard 
to rights, iiL 186-190. 

— Collatire and ablative. Use of the dis- 
tinction, iii. 294. 

^^ distinguished from states of things, vL 
217. 



Eventually-emendative function of Judges 

in the Constitutional Code, ix. 504-508. 
EviDBNcn— The Rationale of, vL and vii. 

— Extent of the field o^ vi. 5. 

— Relation of, to judicature, vi. 7-8. 

— a standing object of research in every 
line of human conduct, vi. 509. 

— in general, considered^ vi. 208-209. What 
understood by the term, 208. Facts di- 
vided into principal and evidentiary, ib. 
What questions come under evidence, 
208-209. 

— vrith reference to a legal purpose, vL 
210-214. Main object to give effect to 
substantive law, 210 ; and so be the means 
of rendering a service to plaintiff or de- 
fendant, 210. Duties of the Legislature 
in relation to, 211-213. Summary view 
of topics that may be expected to be han- 
dled in a work on evidence, vi. 213-214. 

— Duties of the legislator in relation to, vi. 
12-14. Neglected, ib. 

— The sevenU species or modifications of, 
vi. 218-220. Derived from perception by 
individual himself er by another; thence 
divided into ab iiUri and ab ejUr^, 218. 
Latter founded either on discourse or de- 
portment, ib. Division into Personal and 
Kea],ib. Personal divided into Voluntary 
and Involuntary, 218-219. Division into 
Depodtional or Testimonial evidence and 
Documentary, 2 1 9. Into Orally delivered 
and Seriptitiously delivered Depositional, 
ib. Into Direct and Circumstantial, ib. 
Makeshift evidence, ib. Non-preappoint- 
ed and Preappointed, ib. Original and 
Unoriginal, 21 9-220. 

— A standard lot of, taken, vL 14. 

— in relation to facts in particular — Con- 
sideration of, excluded fr»m Introduction 
to Rationale, vi. 139-141. 

— The best, what I vi. 168-175. Objects, 
168-169. Scrutinized compared with 
unscrutinized, 169. Written with Oral,, 
or Permanent with Unpermanent, 170- 
171. Original with Transcriptitions, 1 7 U 
174. Written-Extrajudidal, 174-175. 

— State of English law on the subject of, 
generally characterized, vi. 204-207. 

— In what cases and on what conditions 
should a transcript be received in, vii. 
143-149. 

— on which feots diseonformable to the 
course of nature have been maintained — 
Untrustworthiness of, vii. 105-106. 

— Government, in providing a fiuid of, 
should be limited only by impracticability 
and expense, vi. 509. 

— Irrationality of the technical rules of, 
generally characterized, vi. 5-6. 

— General animadversion on the English 
rules of, {. 558. 

— Personal attendance of parties for the 
purpose of ftirnii^hijig, ii. 34, 
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Evidence diioovered after deddon — Mode 
of dealing with, ii. 65. 

— SeiTiees to, by defendant's personal pre- 
sence in court, ii. 78. 

— disooTered alter ultimate decision — 
Manner in which it is producible, ii. 168- 
\69. 

— Account of proYisions for elicitation of, 
in Despatch Court Bill, iil. 807. 

— Method of adjusting expense of, iu pro- 
posed Despatch Court, iiL 421. 

— The difficulties in the way of adapting 
a perfect extraction of, to the jury sys- 
tem, T. 32-34. 

— Difficulty of obtaining, among couTicts, 
ir. 224-226. 

— Difficulties attending procurement of, 
from party not being personally present 
in court, ii. 113-114. 

— Statement of soiiroes of, in demand 
paper in ordinary suits, ii. 66, 70. 

— Statement of sources of, in demand paper, 
in case of public offences, iL 69, 72. 

— as a foundation for legislation — ^Method 
of collecting and reporting proposed, in 
Plan for L^:islation- Inquiry judicatories 
in Constitutional Code, ix. 181-188. 

— and the parties connected with its pre- 
servation and delivery — ^Definitions as to, 
fer purposes of procedure in Despatch 
Court, ill. 409. 

— Method of elicitation of, in proposed 
Despatch Court, ill. 421-423. Oral, per- 
petuated by immediate minutation, with 
exceptions, 421-422. No exclusion, 422. 
Priority of elicitation according to cir- 
cumstances, 422-423. 

— Provision for custody of articles of, in 
Despatch Court Bill, iii. 387. 

— Extraction of, from parties, &c., by pro- 
posed Despatch Court, iii. 41 6. 

— considered with relation to the principles 
of procedure, ii. 57-62. Divided into in- 
dicative and appropria,te, 57-58. Ill ef- 
fects of excluding testimony of parties, 
58-59. Kinds receivable, 59. Modes of 
interrogation to be avoided, ib. Choice 
of species, 59-60. Causes of mendacity — 
example set by judges, 60. Process of 
probation analyzed, 60-6 1 . In what cases 
evidence as to character should be re- 
ceived, 61-62. 

— as a branch of procedure, considered in re- 
ference to the Constitutioiukl Code,ix.26-27. 

— Arrangements for Elicitation, Recorda- 
tion of, &c, as prayed for by the Petition 
for justice, v. 502-508. 

— Facilities in obtainment of, one of the 
objects which justify the transference of 
suits from court to court, v. 527. 

— in the case of appropriations of property 
for public works, iv. 11. 

^* Recapitulation of, at instance of judge 
or a party, for Quasi-Jury, ii. 156-161. 



Evidence — Inspection by judges fer the 
purpose of strengthening, by converting 
oral into real, ix. 542-543. 

— Preservation of, from deperition by judge 
acting on the spot, ix. 548. 

— The various forms in which it is elicited 
in e<iuity procedure, and tiie evils ftom 
the variety, v. 517-518. 

— discovered in course of appeal — Dis- 
posal of, ii. 166. 

— Collection o^ in schools, as to all mat- 
ters affecting the state of discipUne and 
of scholarship, viiL 49. 

— Power to a judge to proffer expense of 
producing, iiL 366. 

— from parties — Absence of means of eli- 
citing, at common law, shows the want of 
codification, v. 488-489. 

— Prospective — ^Measures forseouring,ii. 40. 

— Loss of, by the transference of suits, v. 
473-474. 

— and pleading—False distinction between, 
V. 451. 

— Adscititious, defined and examined, viL 
120, 127-129. 

— Affidavit 8m Affidavit. 

— Alibi. See AUbi. 

— Anticipative survey of, as a sucoedaneum 
to exclusion, viL 369-371. See Antidpa- 
tive Survey. 

— Article of, difficulty of limiting time 
when it may be produced, vi. 90-91. Re- 
medies, ib. 

— Authentication of. See Authentication. 

— Belief in. See Belief. 

— Burden of the expense of. See Burdoi 
of Proof. 

— Casually written, vU. 121-126. 

— Cause of belief in. See Belief 

— Causes of trustworthiness and untrust- 
worthiness in. See Trustworthiness ; 
Untrustworthiness. 

— Circumstantial —poiteriara priomm — 
priora potteriorum — events prmcipal and 
evidentiary in series, vii. 62-64. 

— Circumstantial, of de]in<iuency — ^the si- 
tuation of the accused, in respect of 
motives, means, disposition, ohancter, 
and station in life, as afibrding, vii. 
53-62. See these several heads. 

See Circumstantial. 

— Collection of, should be by the person 
who decides, vi. 419-423, 427. Dangers 
and inconveniences of a severance, 420. 
Objection that collector of evidence may 
not be capable of decision, answered, ib. 
Cases in which the evil cannot be avoid- 
ed, 421. Interests which have given 
birth to the system, 422-428. See Col- 
lection. 

— Compression of, into a short period — 
efibcts of, vii. 538-539. 

— Dangers to be guarded against with 
regard to, vi. 279-282. 
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Efidtnoo of defendant. /SSm Defenduii. 

— Epistolary. See Epistolary Interroga- 
tion. 

— Excess of» an eiil, liL 581-532. 

— Exclusion of. See Exclusion. 

— Ex-parte preappointed, liL 126-127. 

— External— considerations whether a de- 
cision can be come to withont^and on the 
judge's own knowledge! jL 276-278. 
Di&rent cases in whidi this may take 
place, 276. If the Judge decide on his 
own evidence solely, he should be a wit- 
ness on appeal, 277. Facts belieTcd for 
their notoriety are only nominally with- 
out OTidence, 277-278. 

— Extraction of. See Extraction. 

— Extn^'udicially written, Tii. 121-129. 

— False. See Falsehood ; Mendacity ; 
Peijury. 

— Gilbert's theory of, ti. 183-187. See 
Gilbert 

— Hearsay, Tii. 132-134. See Hearsay. 

— Indioatire, yi. 214. 

— Interrogated. See Interrogation. 

— Judicial neglect of the subject, tL 209. 

— Makeshift. See Makeshift Evidence. 

— Memoriter, viL 137-138. 

— Minuted, vii. 138-139. See Preappoint- 
ed Evidence. 

— Official. See Official Evidence. 

— Preappointed. See Preappointed Evi- 
dence. 

— Probative force of. iS^ Probative Force. 

— Properties desirable in, vL 211. 

— Prospective view of the Rationale of, 
vi. 203-208. 

— Publicity and privacy with regard to, 
vi. 351-380. iSMPubUcity. 

— Qualities of good— Particularity, Recol- 
lectedness, Unpremeditatedneas, Snggest- 
edness to the assistance of recollection, 
Unsuggestedness to the purpose of men- 
dacity, Interrogatedness, Distinctness, 
Permanence, vi. 283. 

— Qualities desirable in, vi. 21-22. 

— Instruments for securing qualities desir- 
able in, vL 22-28. See ^trustworthiness. 

— Real and ready written — Arrangements 
as to, when parties distant from each 
other, U. 102-103. 

— Reported real, or supposed real, trans- 
mitted throu^ other mediet, vii. 152-154. 

*— Recordation of, for eventual use — The 
absence of provisions for, at common law, 
shows want of codification, v. 489. 

— Rules o^ abstract, and without consider- 
ation for the sufbiings of suitors, vi. 
892. 

— Scientific, described, vi. 214. 

— Security for, against misrepresentation 
and oblivion, by Registration, vi. 79-80. 
See Recordation; Pr^ppointed. 

— iine lUe, described, vi. 214. 

— Suppression of— its evils in judicature, 
iv. 339 n f. 



Evidence — Suppression or fltbrication of, aa 
aflbrding evidence of delinquency, viL 48- 
50. 

— Su^ioious — Safeguards against, vi. 116- 
119. Cautionary instructions to judge 
for weighing. See Instnctions. 

— Testimonial. See Testimony. 

— Transcriptitious. See Transcript. 

— tending to the prejudice of the person 
who delivers it. See Self-disserving; 
Self-criminative; Self-inculpative. 

— transmitted through an indefinite num* 
ber of media, vii. 154-159. 

— Unorigmal, viL 129-182. 

— of witnesses. £!m Testimony: Witness. 

— Written. S^ Contract: Script : Writing. 

— Casual considerations regarding, L 461- 
462; iL 77, 81, 147-148, 165, 167, 173, 176, 
180, 181, 429 ; iii. 813, 862 n, 874; v. 4, 
8, 9, 527; ix. 462; x. 568-582; xi. 39. 

Evidence-holder — Excitation of desoription 
of, from applicant in procedure, iL 89. 

Definition of an, iii. 409. 

Evidentiary foets distinguished from princi- 
pal, ii. 61; vi. 44, 208, 215. 

Evil — ^The component elements of, i. 206. 

— as denoting pain or loss of pleasure — 
Considerations regarding, iii. 214. 

— Preponderant, justificative of exclusion 
of evidence, vi. 89-99. 

— See Good and EviL 

Evils of the first and second order, distin- 
guished, i. 69-78 ; vi. 9-10. 

— Irreparable— rules forprotection against, 
injudicial procedure, ii. 28-29. 

Evil-consciousness — a preferable expression 

to the dolue of the civilians, iii. 358 n. 
in an offenoe — The material of, the 

evil of the second order, iii. 358. 
Evocation of causes — Considerations as to 

the best mode of, iv. 322. 
Exaggeration — Causes productive of, viL 

573. 
Examination as an operation of Logic, 

viii. 225. 

— in perpetuam rei memoriam, and de hens 
«SM, vi. 568-569 n; vii. 378-379. 

— of a witness — Form of, before a jary, 
VL828. 

— before justices of peace. See Justices. 

— Refonl to answer on, orfiUse or evasive 
responsion on, as evidence of dclinquence^ 
vii. 24-29. 

— Judicial, of person accused, vii. 39-44. 
See Self-inenlpative Testimony. 

— in chief, and Cross-examination, distin- 
guished, vi. 847-348. 

— Recapitulatory, at instance of judge or 
a party, iL 158-161. 

to lie, in retenti$i according to the 

practice of Scotland, v. 41. 
de bene eeee, inadequacy of, to meet 

its proper objects, v. 39-40. 

— an instrument for exercising anthority 
in eccleeiastical courts, v. 485. 
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Examination— Iiiitiatory,of Parties, &e., for 
purposes of proposed Despatch Conrt^ iii. 
413-418. 

— of Solicitors — ProTisions for, in proposed 
Despatch Conrt, iii. 410-413. 

— of party — Advantages of, for negative 
execution, such as outlawry, ii. 94-95. 

— Public, of competitors for office, defend- 
ed, ix. 288-289. 

— Considerations as to the application of, 
to promotion in the army, ix. 362. 

— 8u Extraction ; Evidence ; Interrogation. 
Examination-Judicatory for putting those 

who are fit for office on the qualified list 

in the Constitutional Code, ix. 274-277. 
Examiner — collects evidence, but does not 

decide, vi. 376. 
Examiner newspaper, noticed, x. 471. 
Letters in, on the evidence against 

Queen Caroline, x. 474. 
Examiner's office— Utility of, vi. 496. 
Example — The operation of, in preventing 

offences, i. 396. 

— Kind of punishment that operates as, 
i. 71n*. 

— Great conduciveness to, of Penitentiary 
punishment, iv. 244. 

— as an end of punishment — ^better met by 
a penitentiary than by transportation, 
iv. 174. 

— Conduciveness to,in particular of the Pan- 
opticon penitentiary system, i. 498-499. 

— Method in which it operates in creating 
crime, L 70. 

Exception — Necessary Tribunals of: Courts- 
majrtial; Ships; Ecclesiastical Courts; Le- 
gislative bodies, iv. 334-335. 

Exchange of one matter of wealth for 
another — nature and services of, iiL 87. 

— Every voluntary, is advantageous, iii. 70. 
Exchange — Bill of. See Bill of Exchange. 
Exchanges— Forced. Evils of, L 821-322. 

— Causes of invalidity in, i. 331-334. 
Exchequer — Meaning of the term, vii. 296 

nf. 
Exchequer Bills. See Bills — Exchequer. 
Exchequer Chamber — Delay by writs of 

error to, vii. 214. 
Exchequer— Court of— Origin of jurisdiction 

of the, V. 482. 
Jurisdiction stolen by, through legal 

fictions, vii. 286. 

— — Oath of defendant in, vi. 232. 

— -— Division of, into law and equity, vi. 
40; vii. 420. 

Deputy remembrancer of— secrecy of 

procedure before, vi. 375-376. 

— — Arrears in Equity side of— Proposal 
for disposing of, by a Despatch Court, iii. 
330. See ^uity Despatch Court 

• Extent to which the packing of Juries 

carried in, v. 101-105. 
in Scotland abolished, v. 18. 

— — Letter on the packing of Juries in, 



by Sir Riohaxd Philips, to Cliitf Bafon 
M'Donald, with the answer, and a eom- 
mentary, v. 121-136. 

Excise Prosecutions — A species of ooUosloa 
practised in compounding, z. 84-85. 

— See Revenue. 

Exciseman — Constant attendanoe nquired 
of, compared with laxity as to legislat(»3, 
iii. 505-506. 

Exclusion of Evidence— How it first sug- 
gested itself to the author as being con- 
trary to justice, V. 4. 

of Party— Bad effocts of, ii. 58- 

59. 

on the ground of improbity, viL 

406-420. See Improbity. 

on the ground of vexaftian and 

danger of deception uiuted, viL 487 «t eeq, 

as to the authentication of writs, 

vii. 189-192 ; on the testimony of parties 
189-190; on the testimony of non-attesting 
witnesses, 190-192. 

when self-disserving — Impro- 
priety of, vii. 445-472. £1^ Self-disserving. 

in the way of exempting certain 

persons firom giving evidence against 
others, vii. 472-486. See Exemption. 

of a party to the cause for or 

against himself— Impropriety of, iL 26 ; 
Tii. 487-489. 

by rendering a particular species 

of evidence conclusive, vii. 542-558. See 
Conclusive. 

by limitation put upon the number 

of witnesses, vii. 531-537. 

for want of a particular number 

of witnesses, vii. 520-531. See Multipli- 
city. 

oral or written, in the absence of 

scripts with prescribed formalities, vi. 128- 
134. 

takes place when informal scripts 

are rejected on the ground of formal ones 
being in existence, ri. 134-135. 

byimprisonment for debt, vi. 135, 

176-188. 

Authority can always be found, 

either for or against, vii 160. 

the principles on which it should 

be regulated generally stated, with rules, 
vi. 88. 

Cautionary instructions to judges 

instead of, vi 151-175 ; vii 563-598. 

Remedies succedaneous to, vii 

368-383. Analysis, 368-369. Anticipative 
survey, 369-371. Tribunals within reacb, 
871. Sittings uninterrupted, 371-373. 
Preliminary meetingof parties in presence 
of the judge, 873-374. Examination in 
the epistolary mode, 374-875. Power to 
party to produce expensive evidence at 
his own cost, 375-876. Advertisements 
to defray expense of evidence, 376-377. 
Abolition of taxes upon justice, 877-378. 
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Cdlleetion of fortheoming evidenoe, with- 
ont wiiting for unforthcoming, 878«879. 
PiOTisional decision^ withoat waiting for 
the best oTidenoey 879-380. ProTiBioiiftl 
■e<iiie«tratioii9 880-888. 

Exolmioii of Evidenco — RestontiTes to 
oompetenoy, a partUl preserratiTe from, 
Tii. 488-440. 

— Safeguards substitated for, tL 

115-119, 161-175; tIL 668-598. See Safe- 
guards. 

The author's conclusions regard- 
ing^ Ti. 247-248. 

— afklse security against deception, 

Ti. 29-30. 

Connexion of the subject with the 

ends of justice, TiL 886-886. 

Disregard shown to the ends of 

Justice by, Tii. 886-338. PrcTention of 
misdecision and Texation pretended to be 
consulted, 887. 

General Tiew of the mischiefo 

arising from the system of, Ti. 86* 88 ; vii. 
888-840. 

Dicta of Judges conceraing, Tii. 

840-841. 

Species of, Ti. 86-116; Tii. 341- 

842. PositiTe and negatiTc, Ti. 86 ; Tii. 
841. Absolute and conditional, Tii. 842. 
Exclusion ft man cUia, and §i alic^ ib. 

Causes for wUch it is always pro- 

pei^-superiluity and irrelcTanoy, Ti. 89 ; 
Tii. 862-866. 

-» General Tiew of cases in which it 

is proper, TiL 848-846. Cases in which 
no miscMef at all can result, 848-344. 
Cases in which the adTantage predomi- 
nates oTer the mischief, 844. Nature of 
the discretion to be employed, 846. 

Causes for which its propriety 

depends on droumstances, Ti. 90-102. 
AToidance of delay, 90-91 ; TiL 866-862. 
{See Delay.) AToidance of Texation, tL 
92-100; TiL 846-868. Modifications of 
Texation, 92-94; Tii. 846-847. In what 
cases a proper cause of exclusion,Ti. 94-96. 
Vexation by disclosure, 96-99; Tii. 847- 
860. Disolosare of Catholic confession 
should not be demanded, tL 98-99 ; Tii. 
866-868. Client's communication to law- 
yer should, tL 99-100; tiL 473-479. (See 
Vexation.) AToidance of expense, Ti. 
101-103; Tii. 868-866. (See Expense.) 

-*- How to minimise the evils which 

oeeasion— consideration of droumstances 
of each case, and timely exp l ana t i on , tL 
102-108. 

English practice as to the judicial 

ctUs sought to be relicTed by, tL 108-106. 

General Tiew of causes for in^ch 

it is improper, tL 106-109. AToidaace 
of deception throng imbecility, 106 ; Tii. 
427-482. (See Imbecility.) Through 
sinister interest, tL 106-106; tU. 893-896. 



(See Interest.) Through improbity, Ti. 
106; TiL 406-416. (See Improbity.) 
From religious, creed, tL 106; Tii. 420- 
427. (S!m Atheism: OMotheism.) AToid- 
ance of Texation from self-inculpation or 
the execution of the laws, tL 106-109 ; 
TiL 441, 444. (£^ Self-disserTing.) 

Exdusion of CTidence — Causes for which it 
is improper considered in detail, TiL 884 
i/teeq, 

Where writing omitted in con- 
tracts, Ti. 128-184. Relation to preap- 
pointed eTidence, authentication, &c., tI. 
128-129. Impropriety of the exclusion 
where there is no writing at all, 129-132. 
Impropriety where there is writing, but 
it is alleged to be unfit, 132-184. See 
Contracts ; Formalities. 

inEnglish and other laws — Sketch 

of the Tarious kinds of, tL 1 10-1 16. Un- 
disguised, 110-118. Disguised, 113-116. 
Exclusion of eTidence created by the 
prindple that certain kinds of eridence 
are condusiTc, Ti. 114-116; Tii. 542-668. 
Table of grounds of exdusion in Tarious 
codes, Ti. 116. 

Impropriety of any against make • 

shift CTidence, tU. 169-166. 

negatiTc, tU. 662-668. 

occasioned by blind arrangements 

of procedure, TiL 687-642. £Em Procedure. 

on Uie ground of danger of de- 
ception. See Deception. 

on the ground of interest, Tii. 

898-406. /8^ Interest 

Note on the usual means of, iii. 

866-366 n. 

from interest — Lord Denman's 

Tiews on, xL 39. 

-^ None in proposed Despatch Court, 

iiL422. 

Probable origin of the rules as to, 

in English law, Tii. 617-619. 

— Ulterior safeguards to the inoonTO- 

niencee which may arise from dispensing 
with the rules as to, TiL 693-697. 

Rules as to, not practised by the 

law commissions, iii. 366 n. 

Excludon of testimony of a criminal witness 
considered as misseated punishment, i. 
486-489. 

Exdusion of parties from prMenoe of judge 
— a derioe petitioned against in Petition 
for Justice, t. 446-448, 608-609, 624. 

Excommunication — grounds on which it 
proceeds, Tii. 426. 

— as a punishment, L 514-516. Greater 
and lesser, 614. Various disabiUties in- 
TolTcd in tiie lesser, 614. Exdusion frmn 
the communion of the foithfyil, and dis- 
ability to make a will added by thegreater, 
616. Penance, ib. Defendant made a 
heathen and publican, ib. Exdusion from 
churches, 616-616. 
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Exeomoranioftted ptzaoiu — ^RefbMl of iaeti- 
mony of, i. 486. 

Excrementitioiumttlter— MeanBofremoTing 
from priwmB, iy. 41-42 n. 

Ezeretitioiu and original— -Suits diTided in- 
to, ii. 82. 

Exonses for non-appearance of partieain 
courts of Jn8tioes--€onsiderations rogard- 
ing, iU. 420-421 n. 

Execrations— Proftne— Defined as inteijeo- 
tions of anger, iv. 140. 

Execution— 4adicial— Application of init- 
able nomenclature to instrument of, iL 
27. 

^- — Purpose and oooasion of, ii. 10. 

Means of, ii. 94-105. Definition, 94. 

PositiTe or negatiie agency, ib. Persons 
or things, ib. Outlawry negatiTe agency, 
ib. Examination of parties giyes &cili- 
ties, 94-96. Operating by a chain of 
communication, 95. Forthoomingness, 
96-99. {See Forthcomingness.) Proce- 
dure, inter di$tantei, 99-108. Friendly 
Bondsmanship, 108-105. 

Denial of means of—- Remedy for, iL 

168-164. 

Execution of the law— Adyaatages of a 
feeling of certainty as to, i. 824-325. 

Nature of prorision to be made for, 

in Despatch Court Bill, iiL 808. 

Prorision for, in DeqMtch Court 

BiU,iii. 423. 

Reciprocal and direct, ii. 29. 

Methods of, uselessly diyersified, fii. 

805-806. 

Execution of deed — a word used instead 
of recognition, tI. 550. 

Execution by attachment of goods — Prin- 
ciples that should regulate, iii 354-355. 
Order of preference, ib. 

Executions of criminals — Solemnities that 
should attend, i. 549-550. 

The invention of the new drop for, 

an illustration of a reform not opposed by 
sinister interest, t. 119. 

Effects of witnessing, L 447 n, 449. 

See Death-PuniBlmient. 

Execution-staying Function of Judges, by 
the Constitutional Code, ix. 508-511. 

Executive authority — ^The. How ftr it 
should have a preference in the initiation 
of measures, ii. 851-852. 

— — Concisions regarding, in Blackstone's 
account of the Constitution, L 278-279. 

— — Criticism on the ordinary applioUion 
of the term, iii. 198-199. Various opera- 
tions comprehended under, ib. Subordi- 
nate legislation, ib. Corporations, Ex- 
clusive Privileges, Pardon, 199. Ap- 
pointment to offices, ib. Coining, ib. 
Military power, ib. Fiscal power, ib. 
Military stores, ftc, ib. Police, ib. 
Making war and peace, ib. Treaties, 
ib. 



Ezoeutive anilwrity— Prindpl^ that the 
monarch is the, a fiction, iv. 806. 

Subordination of, to the legialatiTe, 

in a free country, ix. 119-124. 

Executive Amotion of the PubUo-opinion 
Tribunal, ix. 158. 

Executor — Meaning of the term, iL 27. 

Executry — Suits as to, ranked as contin- 
uous, iL 85. 

Exegetic or Expository Ethics — ^Nature U, 
and Position in an £^yclopedical Sketch 
of Art and Science, viii. 93-94. 

Exemplars — ^The nuuiifold-writing system 
recommended as the only means of pro- 
curing, with perfect accuracy, V. 482-485. 

— of Deeds made by the manifold-writing 
system — Uses of, in preventmg foxgery 
and fraud, ftc, v. 407. 

Exemplarity— as a property of punishment, 
L 404,450. 

— Inefflcacy of the punishment of transpor- 
tation in regard to, iv. 6. 

— as a characteristic of rewards, iL 216. 
Exemplification as a mode of exposition, 

riii. 248. 

Exemplificational matter of a code — Nature, 
sonroes, and purposes of, v. 412. 

Exemplificational part of the Constitutkoal 
Code — Nature cf, ix. 8. 

Ex^ption conceded to one person from 
giving testimony against another in cer- 
tain circumstances, considered, vii. 472- 
486. Impropriety of the exemption, 472- 
478. Lawyer and client, vL 99, 100; viL 
478-479. Trustee and eeHuy que UmM, 
viL 480. Husband and wife, 480-486. 

— fh>mservices,&c,asareward,iL 196,200. 
Exercise — Amount o^ necessary or o<Midu- 

cive to health, iv. 168. 

— Utility of, as a national practice, and 
connexion of with Pauper management, 
viiL 396. 

— of convicts — Arrangements for, in con- 
nexion with the Panopticon Plan, iv. 98- 
105, 157-160. Tread-mill recommended, 
as uniform, applicable to use, capable of 
adoption in all weathers, ftc, ib. 

Exercises — The several sorts of, adapted to 
the Chrestomathic system of education, 
vilL 44-46. 

— applicable to the Chrestomathic system 
of instruction — Proposed adaptation q€, 
to Geometry and Algebra, viii. 155-185. 

Exhaustive Division— Use of, in an Ency- 
clopedical Sketch of Art and Science, 
viiL 101-102. At eack partition the parte 
of any head when put together make the 
whole, and thus render the view complete, 
101. No other way of being sure that 
nothing is omitted, ib. Though capable 
of expressing relations of logical identity 
and diversity, not suited to express those 
of practical utility as between branch and 
branch, 101-102. 
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EzliMftiTe DiTifkm— Bifbremto the only 
sort tbat is necasfarily so^ though oihen 
may happen to be so^ riiL 290-298. 

Usee of, applying to an Enoydopedi- 

oal Sketch of Art and Science, viiL 95. 

The utility and dfficolty of the sys- 
tem, i. 101 n *. 

See Biftncate. 

Exhibition of docnment--GaU for, by liti- 
gant, tO. 194. 

E^bitions — Public. Effect of the encour- 
agement of,!. 817-318. 

EzUe— Unlawfbl, as prohibited by Magna 
CSiarta— Commentary on. It. 278. 

— as an ingredient in the punishment of 
transportation, !▼. 276 n. 

Existence — ^The genw ffeneralmimmm — 
how formed by abstraction, and dirided 
into aggregates in the Porphyrf an Tree, 
Tiii. 257. 

— Place and time ^e accompaniments o^ 
Tiii. 187. 

— The fictitious entities connected with, 
considered, Tiii. 210-211. 

— The science of. See Ontology. 
Exodus— The book of, dted on the subject 

ofOaths,T.219. 

Exorcism— part of the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, iL 400. 

Exoscopic, or External, Politics—Position 
of, in the Encyclopedical Sketch of Art 
and Science, riii. 94. 

Expansion fh>m solidification of liquid, Te- 
getable growth, &c., as a source of mo- 
tion, riii. 142-143. 

Ew-parte preappointed written eridence, 
▼iL 126-127. 

Expectation — Meaning of the term, rii. 
567 nf. 

— The pleasures of, L 19. 

— The pains of, i. 20. 

— Power of the laws OTor, i. 322-326. 
They should be anteriortoexpectation, 823. 
Should be known, ib. Should be consis- 
tent, 823-824. Utility, 324. Method, ib. 
Certainty of execution, 824-326. Literal 
understanding, 825-326. 

— Hardship found to consist in the disap- 
pointment of, ii. 589-590. 

— Actings on, founded on the security af- 
forded by the laws, L 308. 

Expedient— term used as justificative of 
measures when no reason can be found 
for them, ▼. 829. 

Expeditable and continuous— Suits ranked 
as, U. 84-85. 

Expenditure — Popularity gained by a pro- 
mise, iii. 17. 

— Average, of every human being in Bri- 
tain, iL 575 n. 

— Retrenchment o^ without disappoint- 
ment — Arrangements regarding, v. 266- j 
267. I 

— National, as the counterpart of taxes, i 
iii. 75. I 



Expan ditui e P uMie. GlaaitintlitFf«Bdi 
Declaration of Ri^ts regarding) iL 518- 
519. 

Expense— Definition of; in connexion with 
ofildal aptitude, v. 265. 

— Exclusion of evidence on the ground of, 
tL 101-108; viL 353-356. FalSng on in- 
nocent party, vii.368. On the party in the 
wrong, but with too great weight, 353- 
854. Inconsisten c i e s of English law, 355- 
856. 

— a collateral evil of judicature. See Col- 
lateral Evils. 

— of evidence— Proposal that suitor wish- 
ing evidenoe procured with diffloulty 
should pay, viL 875-376. 

— of evidenoe — ^Advertisement for pecu- 
niary assistance to defray, vii. 376-877. 

— Sham pecuniary checks to, in judicature, 
▼iL307. 

— PMponderant, justifies interrc^gation be- 
ing fOspensed with, in judicature, vi. 834. 

Expense of punishment, L' 898-399. 
Experience — the origin of belief, vi. 235- 
244. Sm Belief. 

— The utilitarian principle dependent on, 
vL238. 

— The value of, in relation to forms of 
government, viL 599. 

— Authority superseded by, iL 393. 

— though an instructive, a costly guide, iv. 
177. 

— Inexperience substituted for, in the ar- 
gument from ** wisdom of our ancestors,*' 
ti. 399. 

— in legislative business — Chief necessity 
for, in new Republics, especially when 
the people have been demoralised by mis- 
rule, ix. 177. 

Elxperiences as a division of the phenomena 
of the human mind — Pathematio and Apa- 
thematic, viii. 279. 

Experimental Philosophy — The term Ana- 
piric Anthropurgics substituted for, in the 
Encyclopedical Sketch of Art and Science, 
viii. 88. 

The difficulty of saying whether it is 

equivalent to natural philosophy, illustra- 
tive of defective nomenclature, viii. 70. 

Explanations— Preliminary, adapted to pre- 
vention of suits, vL 102-103. See Meet- 
ing—Preliminary. 

Explosion as a source of motion — Consider- 
ed with respect to its applicabilities, viiL 
136-137. 

Exports — Tax on home, by foreign con- 
sumer, is taxation of foreigners, ilL 77 ; 
iv.414. 

Export trade — Reasons of popularity o^ iii. 
79-80. 

Exportation — ^Relation of, to increase of 
wealth, iiL 89. 

— Bounties on, a boon to the foreign con- 
•, iu. 62-63. 
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EzporUtion— -Drawbaeks on, a boon to th* 

foreign consumer, ilL 65. 
Expoeitiott— Natore o^ tuL 242. Sonroes 

of oneleamesB, ambignity, and obeonrity, 

ib. Seatof, either in words or tyntaxyib. 

Exposition the instrument of remoying 

undeamess, ib. 

— The subjects of, words as tho signs of 
thought, Tiii. 242-243. 

— Application of, to indiyidual, as distin- 
guished from its application to generic 
subjects, Tiii. 243. 

^- Mode of, where teacher and learner haTo 
no common language, Tiii. 243-244. Signs 
oonflned to real entities, yiiL 243. I^ 
gross of exposition from real entities to 
coUectiTe fictitious a^jectiTos, and Terbs, 
243-244. 

— Mode of, by comparison with words in- 
telligible to both teacher and learner, TiiL 
244-245. Translation, ib. Etymologiia- 
tion — tIz. in tracing inflections and con- 
jugates to their roo^ 245. 

— Modes of, where Uie subject is a class, 
Tiit 245-246. Definition and processes 
incidental to it, ib. 

— Modes of, by Paraphrasis, Phraeeoplero- 
sis, and Archetypation, Tiii. 246-248. Ap- 
plicable to fictitious entities high in the 
scale of snbaltemation, 246. Paraphra- 
sis, &0., from real entities, ib. Ajrehe- 
typation, 246-247. Where the word has 
been disused in its physical meaning, be- 
comes more usefU in its psychologii^, ib. 
The use made of the term obligation a 
prominent example, 247-248. 

— Modes of, subsidiary to Definition and 
Paraphrasis, Tiii. 248. Synonymation, An- 
tithesis, Illustration, Exemplification, De- 
scription, Parallelism, Enumeration, Am- 
pliation, Restriction, Tiii. 248. 

— By Distinction and Disambiguation, Tiii. 
249-251. Necessity for, in the sinister 
uses made of ambiguities, ib. 

— Imperfect account of, by the Aristotelian 
logicians, Tiii. 251-253. 

Expositions of terms, with reference to a 
Pannomion or UniTorsal Code, iiL 217- 
224. 

ExpositiTo matter in a code of law— Pro- 
Tince of, iii. 217. 

in a code of law — Nature of, It. 455, 

482. Examples of, 482. 

in a code of law — Use and application 

of, T. 412-413. Manner in which it serres 
to make the legislator's intention compre- 
hensible, 412. Terms of nniTcrsal jnris- 
prudenoeiequiringexposition,413. Terms 
in English law, ib. CoiSimon terms, with 
their meanings distorted by lawyers, 413. 
Common, but ambiguous terms, ib. Words 
which do not require exposition, ib. 

ExpoflitiTo part of the Constitutional Code 
—Nature of, ix. 3. 



ExpMitor of law distinguished from < 
i22d. 

Expoeure— How fiur otU produeed by, justi- 
fies judicial sechision, tL 364. 

— on the part of witnesses, Ac, as a ground 
of their excluoLon. £1^ Self-criminatiTo. 

— of the technical system of judicature — 
Apology fbr the, TiL 329-334. 

Expression — Unsteadiness in respect of^ as 
a defect in the drawing of laws, iii. 247. 

— Inaptness of— Effect of^ on testimony, 
Ti. 253. Singular illustration of, tnm 
French practice, ib. n. Considerations 
applicable to,-— tiz. whether in written or 
Terbal OTidence, the age or sex of the 
witness, Ac, 254. 

Extenuation — Reference to the grounds of» 
in the Penal Code, iiL 175. 

— Grounds of, in the character of an offence, 
i 79-80. 

Extenuations of simple corporal ix^juries, L 

165. 
External eTidence— Inquiry whether a ded-^ 

sion shouldbe come to without t Ti. 276-278. 
Extortion produced by the system of foes oC 

court, iii 336-337. 

— Place of the ofibnce of, in the subdiTi- 
sions of the Penal Code, iii 166. 

— The offence of, subject to the influence of 
time and place, i. 176. 

— Publicity as a remedy fbr, L 554. 

— OfficiaL Means of obTiating, as prorid- 
ed in the Constitutional Code, ix. 313. 

Extraction and reception of OTidence, with 
the help of securities, Ti. 30-34. Oral 
interrogation, 30. Consultation of notes, 
&c., 31. Extraction should not be seTer- 
ed fW>m decision, 31-32. Epistolary in- 
terrogation, 32-33. Modes of interroga- 
tion principally in use, 33. When onl, 
or epistoli^, dionld be employed, 33. 
Cross-examination, 33-34. Confhmtation 
on the Roman system, 34. 

— of OTidence — General Tiew of incongrui- 
ties of English law in respect to, tL 465- 
47 1. TwelTe heads of incongruities enu- 
merated,465-466. Illustrated by procedure 
on action, indictment, information, attache 
ment, ftc, 467-470. Enumeration of sour- 
ces from which the distinctions haTO been 
made, 470-471. 

— of OTidence in common law procedure — 
Incongruities of, tL 47 1 -482. Indictment 
for felony — Inquiry before justice — grand 
jury— petit jury, 471-474. Indictment 
for misdemeanour, 474-476. Procedure 
on contempt, by attachment, 476-477. 
Procedure by information, 477-479. Cinl 
jury trial, 479-480. Motion causes upon 
awards, &c., 480-482. 

in Equity procedure — its incongni* 

ties, Ti. 482-492. Encouragement to 
mendacity in the bill, 482-483. False 
statement to support charge, 483. Qmi^g- 
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ing and intenogitire piuty 484. Defnid- 
ftnl's statement on oath, ib. Erils of 
want of paragraphing and nnmeration» 
485. Cross billy ib. Eyidenoe of witnesses 
by eommissiony &c, 486-488. At what 
party's instance delations may be read, 

489. Eridenoe admitted by special order, 

490. Proof of authenticity of deeds, ib. 
Cross-examination, 491-499. 

Extraction of eyidence in Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts — its incongmities, yi. 
492-499. Accuser's articles,493. Examin- 
ation of defendant in answer, ib. Eflfect 
— to punish for being subject to a rumonr, 
494. Examinations by commission, 495- 
496. Admiralty Court, 496. Practice of 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts com- 
pared with that of Equity, 497-499. 

^- — Incongruities of Roman law in re- 
gard to, Ti. 499-501. Defects of the sys- 
tem of examination by a judge without 
cross-examination, 499-500. Secrecy, 500- 
501. 

Recapitulation of tiie results of in- 
quiries as to, Ti. 504-507. 

See Browbeating ; Conftrontation ; 

Eyidence — collection of; Helps to recol- 
lection ; Interrogation ; Notation and Re- 
cordation; Refe'xamination ; Spontaneous 
Testimony. 

Extn^udicially-written eyidence, yiL 121- 
129, 174-175. CasuaUy written, 121-126. 
(See Casually.) E»-pa/rU preappointed, 
126-127. (See Preappointed.) Adsdti- 
tious, 127-129. (See Adsdtitious.) 

_ Instructions concerning the pro- 

batiye force of, yii. 134-136. 

Extrajudicially-written makeshift eyidence, 
yL 57-59. 

Extra-regardingpleasures and pains,!. 20-21. 

Extrayagance — Pecuniary. How far the 
absence of charitable contributions will 
repress, i. 314-315. 

Ewart — Dr, author of *^ The Comparatiye 
Estimate," x. 258. 

Eye — ^How the sense of seeing deriyed Arom 
the impressions on the retina of, yi. 250, 
251 n. 

Eye-witness — Eyidence of, the best, yi. 167. 

Eyre— ^ James, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, noticed, y. 162. 

Eyre--Sir Robert, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, noticed, yi. 381, note 1. 



Fabrication of eyidence as indicatiye of 

guilt, yiL 48-50. 
Facknda by legislator in case of makeshift 

eyidence, yL 59-60. 
Facility of utterance as a property desirable 

in language, TiiL 305. 



Factandcirenmstanoe— Distineticfibetween, 

apt to be obscure, yi. 245. 
Fact and law~Quostions of, distinguished, 

iL 155. 
Facts — Relation of judicial procedure to, 

yL7-8. 

— diyided into principal and eyidentiary^ 
U. 61. 

— coUatiye, ablatiye, &c. Entry of, in 
pursuer's demand paper, ii. 66-70. 

— on which acts of goyemment founded — 
Publication of, i. 575-576. 

— as the subject-matter of eyidence, yi. 
214-218. Facts in general, 214-215. 
Principal and eyidentiary facts defin- 
ed, 215. Diyision of the principal 
fkcts in penal case^215. In non-penal 
or ciyil, 215-216. Difficulty of connecting 
classes of principal with those of eyiden- 
tiary related to them, 216. Diyision into 
physical and psychological, 216-217: — 
into eyents and states of things, 217 : — 
into podtiye and negatiye fkcts, 217-218. 

— Species of, in regud to circumstantial 
eyidence, yi. 44; yii. 1-9. Principal and 
eyidentiary, yi. 44; yii. 1-2. Probatiye, 
disaffirmatiye, and afilrmatiye, yi. 44. 
Probabilinng and disprobabiliting, yii. 4. 
Infirmatiye, 5. Illustrations of principal 
fkcts considered as probabilized, with the 
correspondent eyidentiary ftbcts, 6-7. Prin- 
cipal facts disprobabiliaed, yrith the eyi- 
dentiary, 7-8. Extent of the field of fkcts 
which may be the subjects of legal in- 
quiry, 8-9. 

— Difference between those impoesible/Mr 
S0, and impossible «i alia^ as in alibi eyi- 
dence, yiL 111-113. 

— None uniyersally recognised to be incre- 
dible, yii. 80-82. 

— Ancient — Admission of transmitted eyi- 
dence to proye, yii. 157, 167-168. 

— legally operatiye as the subject of eyi- 
dence, yi. 509. Diyision of, ib. 

— Physical. Some classes of, always uni- 
form, yi. 242. 

-^ Principal and eyidentiary, distinguished, 
yL 15-16, 44, 215. 

— Psychological — Improbability as regards, 
yiL 113-115. 

Factitious honour — ^Examination of the na- 
ture and infiuence of, in connexion with 
the Constitutional Code, ix. 78-92. See 
Honour. 

Factors — Circulating Annuity notes, as an 
inyestment for money in the hands of, 
iii. 144. 

Faculty — Import of the word, iiL 222 n. 

— as the name ofa fictitious entity, yiii. 224. 
Facultiea— Human. A general list of, yiii. 

74-76. 

D'Alembert'slistofimperfect,yiii.74. 

Faculties of the mind — Enumeration of the, 

yiiL 281-282. 
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FMolliM oTtlie miid'-ooBflider»d m pMave 
and aotiye, tdth their respeotiTe aabdi- 
Tisions, yiU. 239-230. 

Application of mothodisaiion to 

the aeostance of the, Tiii. 272-278. 

Fagging syBtem — The, at the public lohoolB, 
aoimadTerted on, z. S4. 

Fairness alleged as a reason for exolnding 
self-oriminatire testimony, tIL 464. 

Faith— JUwards for, like paying for par- 
tiality in a judge, z. 146. 

— Articles of. De^tism and profligacy 
in requiring subscription to, iT. S82 n. 

— Articles of— a claim of in&llibility by a 
church, T. 209-210. 

— Subscription to Articles of— How it 
enfeebles the mind, z. 144. 

— Public — Superiority of England oyer 
France in regard to, i. 819. 

— Infiuny attached to breach o^ iL 224. 
Fakenham — the name of a school-feUow of 

Bentham's, z. 80. 

Falch— M., ambassador from the Nether- 
lands — Mention of, z. 604. 

FALLiaBS— The Book of, iL 375-487. 

*- Book of-— Account of the state of the 
MSS. 0^ &c.,by editor of original edition, 
iL876. 

— The Book of— State of the MSS. o^ al- 
luded to, iii. 544 n. 

— Definition of, iL 379. 

— by whom treated of before the author, 
iL 879-380. 

— Relation o^ to yulgar errors, ii. 380. 

— Political, the subject of the Book of Fal- 
lacies, iL 380-381. 

— Division and classification of,ii. 381-382. 
The Author's, Dumont's, and the Editor's, 
ib. 

— of Authority, iL 887-898. See Authority. 

— ofThe wisdom ofour ancestors, iL398-4 10. 

— of IrroTocable laws, ii. 401-408. 

— of the ^no-precedent" argument, iL 410- 
411. 

— of Self-assumed authority and self-lauda- 
tion, 411-412. 

— of Laudatory personalities, iL 412-418. 

— of Danger, ii. 413-430. 

— ofVituperatiTC personalities, iL 413-418. 

— of **no innovation," iL 418-420. 

— of Distrust, iL 421. 

— in the system of screening official male- 
fitctors, iL 421-429. 

— of Accusation-scarer's derice— imputing 
infiuny to tiiose who maJce charges whi^ 
are not proTcd, iL 429-430. 

— for the support of Delay, iL 430-435. 

— of Conftision, iL 436-474. 

— <^estion-benring : through the use of 
Eulogistic c^r ^y8!ogi8tic epithets, iL 436- 
438. 

— of Impottor terma— or the use of appel- 
latires which conTey a fiUie qualification, 
ii. 438-440. 



FallaeieB by the use of Vague gensnUtMs^ 
iL 440-448. 

— of Allegorical idols, iL 448-449. 

— of Sweeping classifications, IL 450-45L 

— <tf Sham distinctions, iL 451-453. 

— of Popular corrupticfi, iL 453-455. 

— Anti-Bational, iL 457-462. 

— of Paradozical assertion, iL 462-466. 

— of oonfounding Cause and obstacle, iL 
466-469. 

— of the principle — *^ Argue not from the 
abuse against the use," iL 469. 

— of the End justifying the means, u.469- 
470. 

— of the saying ^ not measures but men," 
and «iM mti^, iL 470-471. 

— of Bcjection instead of amendment^ iL 
471-474. 

— Qiaracters common to all, iL 474. Irre- 
leyant, ib. Show defect of relevant argu- 
ments, ib. Unnecessary, ib. Used Ibr 
badpurpo6es,ib. Consume time, ib. Breed 
ill-will, ib. Indicate improbity or folly, ib. 

— Biischief produced by, iL 475. 

— Causes of the utterance of,ii. 475-480. Sin< 
ister interest known to the user, 475-477< 
Interest-begotten prcjudice,477-478. Au< 
thority-begottenprctjudice,478-479. Self- 
defence a^^inst counter-frllacies, 479-480. 

— Uses of, to the utterers and accepters of 
them, ii. 480-481. Assuming the shape 
of reasons they look like independent 
thoughts, 480. Secure character for su- 
perior wisdom, 480-481. Involring no 
trouble — their employment shows superi- 
ority of rank, 481. 

— Particular demand for, under the British 
Constitution, u. 481-482. 

— The demand for^— how created by the 
state of party interests, iL 482-484. 

— Different parts that may be borne by in- 
dividuals in relation to, iL 484-485. Fa- 
bricator, utterer, and accepter, 484. Dis- 
tribution of evil consciousness, temerity, 
and blameless agency, among these par- 
ties, 484-485. 

— Usesof the ezposure of— Giving a means 
of detecting insincerity, and suppressing 
it by the operation of public opmioOyiL 
486-487. 

— The Book of— Analysis of the substance 
0^ z. 519-521. 

— Addition to the Book of— The Prudential 
prsBterition, or Non-contradiction fiJlacy, 
z. 521-522. 

Fallacies — Anarchical; Ezamination of the 
French Declaration of Rights,iL 489-529. 

of all men being bom free and 

equal, iL 498-499. 

that social distinctions eomioC be 

founded but upon utility, iL 499-500. 

of natural and imprescriptible rights 

— ^vis. liberty, proper^, security, and re- 
sistance to oppresnon, U. 500-504. 
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Fm«dei Anirebioal — in tlie Deel»rmtloii, 
that no one can ezereiBe avthority whkh 
does not ezpreesly iasne from the nation, 
u. 504-505. 

ae to the legal bounds of liberty, ii. 

505-506. 

as to the limitation of the right of 

the law to forbid, it 506. 

as to the impossibility of commanding 

or prohibiting, except in terms of the law, 
it 506-507. 

as to the law being the e xp r e u si on of 

the general will, and eTcry oitisen having 
a right to concor in it, ii. 507-508. 

of a Declaration to the effect that no 

one can be accused, arrested, &0., except 
in terms of the law, ii. 509-511. 

of a Declaration, that punishment 

can only be inflicted in Tirtue of laws 
promulgated before the offence, &c 512. 

of professing to gife perfect liberty, 

yet punishing for the abuse of it, IL 515. 

as to taxation, and the application of 

taxes, it 517-519. 

as to what is essential to the exis- 
tence of a constitution, ii. 520-521. 

of Declarations of the Ri^ts of man 

in genera], ii. 521-524. 

as exhibited in the ''Declaration of 

the Rights and Duties of the Man and the 
atizen" of France, in 1795, ii. 524-529. 

Fallaciousness — ^Deceptiye. Modes of, ii. 
44-46. 

False assertion— wherein it consists, yi. 227. 

False responsion, as evidence of delinquency, 
Tu. 24-29. 

False evidenoe— Truth capable of being ex- 
tracted from, Tii. 3, 388-389. 

False consolation, or supporting abuses, be- 
cause there are worse elsewhere — Fallacy 
of, iL 431. 

False pretences— Obtaining money under, 
ohaiged against masters in Chancery, in 

. their fees for fictitious attendances, t. 
364-867. 

False reports — Principles of satisfaetloii to 
the persons injured by, L 375-376. 

Falsehood— logical and ethical, distinguish- 
ed — ^latter infers knowledge of the un- 
truth, T. 125 n. 

— Distinction between logical and ethical 
in English schools, tL 249 n*. 

— Motives tending to, i. 486-487. 

•— Offmoes involving, L 104-105. Involves 
an instrument for committing the whole 
range of other offbnoes, ib. Some pecu- 
liar to itself— simple falsehood, foi^ery, 
personation, peijury,ib. 

— Caianeteristics of eifonees involving, i. 
141-142. 

•— Olfonces indicative of a disposition to- 
wards, vii. 60-61. 

— Chaiaoterdisplayed in oibnces involving, 
i78. 



Falsriiood— OffMieesinvolving,distinguished 
from others, i. 98. 

— How it derives its criminality from the 
purposes to which it is used, v. 220-221. 

— should only be punished in contempla- 
tion of its purpose, vi. 298 nf . 

— encouraged by religious intolerance, L 
565, 

— cultivated by fictions of law, i. 243. 
Falsehood inculcated by the English Uni- 
versities, iL 210. 

— propagated by demanding subscriptions 
to articles of belief, it 265-266. 

— divided into incidental, temerarious, and 
mendacious, vt 291-293. 

— in toto, and fUsehood in circumstances, 
distinguished, vL 245-246. 

— as dutinct from mendacity, vi 249. 

— and incompleteness distinguished, vL 
279 n. 

— in what cases justifiable, vL 19-20 n $, 
267. 

— an instrument in the hands of delin- 
quency, vi. 22. 

— No mischief which may not be produoed 
by,vi.297. 

— Inference of delinquency from, viL 8. 

— on the part of litigants — Personal pre- 
sence in court would be a check on, ii. 
172;viL230. 

— Modifications of, vL 244-247. Sm In- 
ooRoctness. 

— Modifications of, in reference to suits, 
vi. 293-294 n. 

— Utility of interrogation in exposing, vi. 
882-333. 

— Difficulty in obtaining credence for, in a 
oourt of justice, vii. 887-388. 

— Infamy attaching to, vi. 264, 267. 

— Instruction derivable from, vii. 888- 
389. 

— InwhatdreumstaBceepecumary interest 
acts as a cause of, vi. 157 ; vii. 578-585. 

— Necessity of remembering that it does 
not always deceive, vii. 386-387. 

— Legislature instigates to, by exacting 
declarations vrithout sanctions fi>r their 
truth, vL 117 n. 

— Judicial, vii. 262-270. See Mendacity- 
license. 

— Negative, and in degree, the kinds most 
liable to occur, vii. 573. 

— Fraudulent, should be punished in all 
cases, whether accompanied by oath or 
dot, V. 460. 

— JnridicaL Punishment ci, in Constitu- 
tional Code, ix. 491. 

— Testimonial in the course of a suit- 
Measure to be taken with, IL 82. 

— Seeartties against, in proposed Despatch 
Court, iu. 416-417. 

Falsification— Evidence of, vii. 181-188. 
Familiar— Terms that are, falsely preeunwd 
to be understood, x. 75. 
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Family— Father of. The proeednre of, re- 
oommended for Jadicial tribnnalB, i. 658. 

— PriTate — Wherein the administration of 
law in, differs from that in a state, iii. 
23S-284. 

— Men of— Respect for, in connexion with 
Libel Law, ▼. 117 n. 

Family relations — Offences against the, L 
121-182. 

Family tranqnillity — ^how fhr danger of iso- 
lation of, JQStifies restriction c? jadicial 
pnblieity, vi. 864-367. 

Preservation of, no sufficient reason 

fi>r exdnding eridence of husband and 
wife in regard to each other, Tii. 488-484. 

Family pride characterised, It. 441. 

Operation of, L 888. 

.— — Examination of, and fallacies leading 
to, ix. 82. 

Families compared to states, i. 569. 

— The foundation of fortunes to, as the re- 
ward of official serrioes — Burke's opinions 
on, controTerted, t. 292-294. 

— Decayed aristocratic— Opinion that they 
should be supported by the state com- 
bated, T. 805-807. 

— Adjustment of parochial relief according 
to the size of— Difficulties of, illustrated, 
TilL 444-446. 

Famine — Peculiarities that may affect the 
laws of coun^es subject to, L 174-175. 

— a grand intestine foe of infant settle- 
ments, It. 270. 

— Treasures of the rich an insurance office 
against, ix. 34. 

— GoTemor of New South Wales obliged 
to pass illegal ordinances for preserration 
from, IT. 269-271. 

Fanaticism — Nature of, i. 52. 

— Extent of the mischief of crimes occa- 
sioned by, i. 75. 

Farms — Effect that would be produced on, 
by a general diyision of property, i 859. 

— Experimental. Establishment o^ near 
central towns, iL 257. 

— Adrantage of cultiTating,on alaigescale, 
X.874. 

Farmer^-Hu£^, noticed, Tii. 90. 

Farmers of the ReTonue — Conduct of, in 

France, L 819. 
Farming — Connexion of the sixe of landed 

Estates with the profitableness of, iii. 68- 

69. 
Farming out ConsideraUons as to the appli- 
cability of, to the roTonue, iL 249-251. 
Adoption of the principle of^ for the 

Panopticon, It. 47-49, 125-184. 
Farrer *— Nicholas, foimder of a praying 

dub, iT. 879. 
Farriery — Peculiar source of information on, 

in a system of Pauper management, TiiL 

427-428. 
Father of a fkmily — Authority of, compared 

with that of the monarch, i 569. 



Fathe^— Eflbet of partiality of,towBrdsch!ld, 
on testimony, Ti. 161 ; tU. 576-577. 

— Responsibili^ of, for children, in regard 
to reparation for offences, i. 885. 

Father and child— Offences that may be 

committed with relation to the respeetiTe 

conditions of, L 127-129. 
Principles of the dTil code n* 

garding, L 348-849. 
Fawkener— Captain— Aeeount o^ x. 425- 

426. 
Fear, as designatiTe of a motiTO, L 204. 

— as an impediment to tiie expoeure of 
offences, Tiii. 578. 

— Art of appealing to, in political parti- 
sanship, iT. 448. 

— Superstitious — ^Knowledge a preserra- 
tiTo against, TiiL 13. 

— indicated by passiTe deportaient, as eri- 
dence of delinquency, TiL 45-47. Chain 
of inferences to the conclusion, 45-46. 
InfirmitiTe possibilities to the Tarions 
links, 46-47. 

— Physical symptoms of, tIL 45 n. 
Fecnndity— Human — Extent of, as a ^es- 

tion of oTidence, tIL 88. 

— in the measurement of pleasure and pain, 
L16. 

FederatiTe GoTemment — ^The disadTantagee 
of: adjustment of representation, army 
quotas, taxes. Central GoTemment, terri- 
torial bounds, use of waters, ftc, ix. 644- 
647. 
Fee— Definition of a, tH. 197 n * 
Fees, giTe lawyers an interest in the misery 
of mankind, tI. 811. 

— Origin, progress, and elfoot o^ iL 12, 
46; iii. 828-340. 

— Non-adoption of, recommended in a 
Registry of Real Property, t. 430-482. 
The adTantage national, as a general col- 
lection of OTidence, 430. Fees haTe a 
general tendency to corruption, 481-482. 

Fees(in courts of justice) — TheTariousfonna 
in which they operate corruptiy, t. 6. 

— EtIIs of remuneration of judges by, at 
the root of those complained cf in Peti- 
tion for justice, t. 444-445. 

— Different operations by which the pro- 
duct of, may receiTo increase, t. 609. 

— for fictitious attendances of Masters in 
Chancery charged as swindling, t. 364- 
367. 

— Various forms in which they produce 
mischief, TiL 199-201. 

— Proponl for abolition of, TiL 827-338. 

— Alteration of practioe as to, tU. 199 a, 
327-328. 

— AdTantage there would haTe been in 
their being imposed directiy, instead of 
indirectly, tIL 200 n *, 216. 

— The miseries inflicted by, kept out of 
sight of those who profit by them, TiL 
283. 
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Fees (jv<l^o^)~~^<^tto^ *> instMioes of re- 
wards haying a direction oonlnrj to that 
of duty^iL 208-209. 

— Illegal taratioimnderthenameo^v.287n. 

— Lord Eldon'B act for legaUsiog the crea- 
tion of, by judges, ?. 8^364. 

— Early conflicts of the coorts ISor, de- 
scribed, T. 493-495. 

— Delay8andothereTilsprodaoedby,ii.241. 

— Acts of Parliament against the laying on 
of, by authority of the courts, t. 858. 

— Origin of, and the ancient method of 
employing them, ▼. 446. 

— Exaction o^ by judges, compared to the 
ship-money impost, t. 867.. 

— to subordinate officers oiT courts— Enl 
influence of, iiL 889-840. 

— Argument against, in the Constitutional 
Code, ix. 524-525. 

— Brougham's opinions on, criticised, t. 
583-589. 

— in cases of imprisonment for debt — 
Abuses as to, brought out in the case of 
Salisbury, t. 359-862. 

— appointed by the Bankruptcy Court 
Bill— Extent of, v. 571-572. 

Fees — Custom-house — Objectionable inci- 
dence of, ii. 244. 

Fees— Official The evils of, ii 241. 

Fees— Prison, considered, l 423-424. 

Fee-gathering system— The, characteriied, 
TiL 197-199. 8e4 Interest— sinister. 

Vices introduced by, into techni- 
cal judicature, rii. 214-225. Appeals and 
writs of error, 214-216. Sham motions 
in Chancery, 216. Abuses in the Mas- 
ters' office, 217-220. (See Chancery.) 
Illustrations from Scottish judicature, and 
comparison with English, 221-225. {See 
Sestton, Court of.) 

List of deyices of, for promoting 

ends of judicature at expense of ends H 
justice. Tit 225-226. 

Feelings— Hurting the, is libel, by the dicta 
of judges, ▼. 107-108. 

Felgueiras — Bi^tista— Communication by, 
of Portuguese Cortes' resolution to trans- 
late Bentham's works. It. 574. 

Felicity — ^The principal elements of, equally 
dispensed, so that it does not rise with 
the arithmetical ratioofproperty,ix. 15-16. 

— Ratio 0^ to amount of wealth, consider- 
ed, it 271-272. 

— National— OfTences against, L 101-108. 

— Genera of oflbnces agionst, i. 138 n. 

— and infolicity— as the respectiTe produce 
and eff^ect of goTemment, iL 271-272. 

Felon— Outlawry of, riL 254 n. 

— The sanction to apprehend, by Eoglish 
law— its practical dubiety, ix. 618. 

Felons — Escape of, obriated by Panopticon 

plan, iy. 46. 
» See CouTiet : Crime : Prison DiscipUne : 

Panopticon: TranAortation. 

Vol. XI. 
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Felony— unmeaningnesi of the term, iL 456. 

— BUTerenoe between, and misdemeanour, 
as to collection of eyidaioe, ri. 471. 

— Examination by justices of the peaoe of 
persons accused o^ tL 109, 471-472. 

— RemoTal of the proceedings in, from 
court to court, and the misehieyous effect 
so produced, y. 528-529. 

— Punishments coming under the term, 
criticised, L 508-51 1. Origin of the term, 
and dirision into clergyable and undeigy- 
able, 508-505. Statutaiy and other ad- 
ditions, 505. With benefit of clergy, 505- 
509. Without benefit of clergy, 509- 
511. Felony within clergy, 510-511. 

— The yaried characteristics of the different 
kinds of, i. 486. 

— Corruption of Uood in, i. 480-481. 

Female conricts — Separation of, from inter- 
course with tub male, provided for in tiie 
Panopticon plan, iy. 134-187. 

Female deUcacy — How preserred from in- 
jury injudicial procedure, iL 114. 

Females — ^Rights and obligations of, an un- 
explored subject, ix. 8. 

— Extension of the Suffrage to, considered, 
iiL 463, 541, 559, 567 n; iv. 567-568. 

— Necessity of yielding to the prejudice 
against their exernising the suffrage, ix. 
108. 

— Admittance o^ to legislatiye assemblies, 
considered, iL 327. 

— might adyantageously exercise the con- 
stitutiye or elective, but not the other 
powers of government, ix. 108-109. 

— Extension of the Chrestomathic system 
of instruction to, viiL 55-56. 

— Suggestions for admission of, to Juries, 
ix. 566-567. 

— Considerations as to the proper employ- 
ments for, L 548. 

— Their fecundity in the external indices 
of grie^L 27-28. 

— Sentiment of pity stronger among, than 
among males, i. 568. 

— Difference between the affections and 
dispositions of, and those of males, L 28. 

— Not protected in the 'Rng^^"^ oourtsfrom 
pubUdty in giving evidence on indeoent 
assaults, &c., vL 868 n. 

Fenelon— His reading his own condemna- 
tion, remarked on, viiL 543. 

Fenwick— Sir John— Case ot, cited, vii. 528. 

Ferdinand— Don, (of Spain,) noticed, iv. 
481 ; V. 534. 

Ferguson— Dr Adam, noticed, x. 64. 

Fern— Case of, dted, viL 55. 

Ferodty— nourished by cruel layrs and 
games, L 561-562. 

Ferry-boat — Dr Campbell's argument 
a^^inst Hume regarding, considered, vi. 
241. 

Ferryman— Ifr— The locks constructed for 
Gloucester gaol by, iv. 91. 

I* 
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Vetten— PaniBluiieiit tJuroagh me«u of^ I 

417. 
Feudal origin cf ihe pmMimeiit of felony, 

i 603-605. 
Feudal suooealios— Foi^feMnret nnder, ii. 

696. 
Feudal sfrteoH-lfilitary spirit of the, iii. 

201. 

Evils of the, i. 842. 

OperaHon of, in dreaUng Ihe malti- 

pUoity of jorisdietionB in Biq^d, It. 853. 
-^ — Origin o^and ovils of ihe disposition 

and state of society produced by,ix. 17-18. 
The usages of— 4heir applicabiU^ to 

a barbarous people, and inapplicability 

when preserved through periods of dyi- 

llsation, i?. 806. 
Absurd continnanoe of the practices 

founded on, vii. 883 n. 
Few^— The. The enemies of the many— not 

the many of the few, ix. 148-144. 
FiathatifM mat eeUmm, The maxim ridi- 
culed, i. 6-7 n *. 
Fictions of law defined, i. 248. 
Things that warn people not to 

beUere their own eyes, z. 74. 

— -*• — Entry in note-book as to the char- 
acteristics ci, z. 74-76. 

-» addiced as one of the deTioes of 

technical procedure, t. 13. 

— Illustrations of, in Truth terttu 

Ashhurst, y. 234. 

— The employment of, one of ihe 

Hems of complaint in the Petition for jus- 
tice, t. 462-464, 611-618. 

«— Examination of the nature and 

eflbcts of, in connexion with tiw Consti- 
tutional Code, ix. 77-78. Object in view, 
and eifects produced, always bad, and in- 
dicstiTO of the badness of the rule, ib. 
€reneral demoralization, ib. 

— — — a time when they may have done 
good, i. 268-269. 

Instruments invented for break- 
ing through the limits set to the power of 
ftoctionaries, ix. 69. 

examined in the Rationale of 

Evidence, VL 100; vii. 288-287; 416-420. 
Connnon recoveries, 283-284. Sham-bail, 
284-286. Courts stealing Jurisdiction 
from eaoh other, 286-286. Uses to judges 
and lawyers, 286-287. 

Interests giving rise to, vii 208. 

— •— — Their influence in corrupting the 
Bench, v. 92. 

The absence of, m Scotland, i. 

264-266. 
-*- Casual aiiimadvernon8on,L 286; 

iL 12, 136, 466 n, 639; iii 191, 241, 689- 

690 n; iv. 806. 
Fictitious entitie»--Di£lbaltor of deflaing, 

iii 694. 
Logical use of distingiiisMi^ from 

raal,iiL286. 



Fictitious entities. Si* Entities. 

Fidei committee— Criticism on the expraa- 

sion,i 106 n*. 
Fidelity of traaacripts— AnaogeaNBts for 

securing, tU. 149-160. 

— in the ordinary intereourse of tife a vir 
tue — among matefootors a vice, iv. 226. 

Fiduciary arrangements — ^List o^ iii 410. 

— rights— NatUM of, ill 182. 

Field— Application of the term to what the 
word ^subject" is generally applied to, 
viiL 206, 222-223. Superiority to Subject, 
Subject-matter, Sphere, Cirde, Ac, ib. 

— a preforable tern for expressing what is 
usually expressed by a derivative from 
Encyclopedia, viii 78 n. 

Fielding-— Sir John. The opinion of, oe in- 
formers, quoted, L 669 n. 

Figure — Sciences involving the predicament 
of, viii. 287-288. 

Figures— Convertibility of, and danger in 
employing, for deeds, L 661. 

— Use of, in focilitating reference to docu- 
ments, V. 442-443. 

— Evidence involving, generally requnres 
aid from notes, vL 386. 

Figurative language — Definition of, vilL 
331. 

Filial condition — Olfoncee that may be com- 
mitted in relation to, L 128-129. 

Ulth— Means of removal of, in prisons, iv. 
41-42 n. 

Finance as a branch of political economy, 
iii. 76-80. ^ Taxes. 

— Connexion o^ with political economy, iii. 
40. 

— Code of, and its reforence to other codes, 
iu.204. 

— Code ot Source of the reasons that 
should accompany, L 162. 

— Advantage to, of project for converting 
stock into Annuity notes, iii. 123-182. 

— Correspondence with Sir R. P. Garew, 
as to ophiions on — ^The securities on vrfaich 
loans are most readily advanced — influ- 
ence of taxation on expenditure, x. 823- 
827. 

— Programme of the three schemes of^ sub- 
mitted to the Treasury— Extension of the 
law of esdieat, Tax on iht traffic in mo- 
ney. Licences in place of the ia^Mdiments 
to industry, x. 804. 

— The system of written depoeitioBS in Ju- 
dicature, supposed to fiivour, vi 37. 

— Uses of registration to, vi 83. 
Finance committee— Reports U, quoted en 

law sinecures, t. 288. 

Reports of, noticed and quoted, iH. 

83n*;v. 68; vii. 214-218. 

Twenty-eii^th report of, quoted in 

relation to the e^nditare on the penal 
oolonies, iv. 201-204. 

Finance minister— Provisions as to, in Con- 
stitutional Code, ix. 448-462. FuMtSons, 
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448. Authority as to tho metaUie mo- 
ney and paper money mints, ib. Annoal 
report of reeeipt and e^enditnre, ib. 
Prospeetiye report or bndget, 448-449. 
Fnnotions as to the fkbrieatiooy reoeptioBy 
enstody, reqoisitiony postulation, and ap- 
plication of money, 449. Protection of 
pablk money from lossyib. Uses of paper 
y« and best 



money, and best means of adaptation, ib. 
Proceedings as to demands in case of de- 
fidenoy— dasseii to be priyileged, 449- 
450. AdTantagee of disbursements being 
made by special paymasters— Fmgali^ 
in diTision of labour, and protection 
against peculation, 450-451. AdTantages 
of having the same perscm for receirer 
and payer, 451. Taxes which should be 
interdicted, 451-452. 

Financial law — Principles o^ in connexion 
with the Constitutional Code, ix. 27-34. 
Proper end— appropriate frugality, 27. 
Tesi— comparison of the adiantage of an 
expenditure with the burthensomeness of 
a tax, ib. Besides money, power and 
IbotitioBS honour among de stock pos- 
sessed by a state, 28. Rules for security 
of public money, ib. Use of a national 
bade, ib. Frugblity-^iegatiye branch of 
economy, ib. The chief end in a Repub- 
lie, ib. In a pure monarchy also — ^but not 
in a mixed, 3>. Objects of waste in mix- 
ed gOTomments — gntifioation,coiTuption, 
delasiim, 28-29. Production of corrupt 
obsequiousness— The hi|^er the rank of 
the servant of the monarch, and the 
greater his wealth, the hi^er tiie gratifi- 
cation of the soTereign in being master, 
29-30. Proftiseness brought to the test 
of utility, 30-31. United States testifies 
against, 31. Corruption and delusion — 
purposes solely applicable to a limited 
monarchy, ib. Pensions of retreat unne- 
cessary to officials, 31-32. Expense of 
the lustre and dignity of the throne, 32. 
Expense of the Established Church, ib. 
Uigust wars, ib. Distant dependencies, 
82-33. Loans to foreign powers another 
source of monarchical proftudon— noTcr 
repaid, and in their very principle known 
never to be so, 32-33. Proper principles 
of taxation contrasted with those in prac- 
tice, 33-34. See Taxation. 

Principles of, in relation to what 

taxes ou^t not to be imposed, ix. 40. 

Fine— The nature o( as a punishment, exa- 
mfaied, i. 468-469. jSm Forfoitore. 

— Reasons for employing, as a punishment, 
il67. 

— as a punishment, sometimes so small 
as to leave a premium on the oflisnce, x. 
66. 

Fines in proposed Despatch Court— E^>ense 
of establishment defrayed from, iii 426. 

— Imposition of, on roitors in the wrong, 



as a ftmd in aid of helpless litigants' Amd, 

V. 603. 
Fines — ^A<ltjnslmeni &t, to pecuniary means 

of party, iiL 360, 426-427. 
fines and reooverieB— called Pickpocket 

instmmaits, v. 390. 
Fme Arts— llie, classed among those of 

amusement and curiosity, ii. 253. 

UtiUtyofThe,ii254. 

Aj^lioation of public revenue to the 

encouragement o^ i. 317-818. 
Protest against taxmg the poor fbr 

indulging the rich bk a love of, ix. 451. 
Finite and infimte — No medium between, 

VL224. 
Fhre as an instrument of punishment, i. 407. 

— Proposal of honorary rewards for exer- 
tion in the case of accidents from, ii. 231. 

Firmness of mind as a dreumstanoe influen- 
cing sensibility, i. 24. 

First — Ambiguous use of the ordinal, in 
language, viiL 315. 

Fiscal power— Meaning of the term, i. 27^ 
n». 

Fish — ^Plan for preserving, in ice, x. 346- 
350. 

— Illustration of fluctuations m the price 
of, X. 349-350. 

Fisheries — ^Bounties on — ^A sum paid for in- 
creasing the means of national defence, 
iii. 42. 

— in the West of Scotland— Letter to Dr 
Anderson on Ids Schemes regarding, x. 
127-129. 

Fishing— denounced as a cruel sport, x. 83. 

— Liberty o^ in great waters, considered, 
L329. 

Fitness of things, as a rule of action, i 
8-9 n. 

Fitzherbert— % Anthony— His Natmra 
Brevmm referred to, viL 459. 

Fitzherbert— Sir William— Notices of, x. 
184, 238 ; xL 74. 

Fitanaurice — Lord— Notices of, x. 91, 118. 

Fixation of meaning of terms used in legis- 
lative acts, iii. 593-594. 

Fixation— Blind, of times for Judicial ope- 
rations, ii. 31-32 ; vii. 239-240, 369. 

a device of technical pro* 

cedure, v. 9. 

a grievance diaiged in the 

Petition fw justice, v. 470-472, 522-524. 

Fixed expectancy— a substitute for what- 
ever is rational in the term '^ vested 
ri^ts," V. 277. 

Flag— recommended to be used in procla- 
mations to diBpeise mobs, L 370. 

Flash-pump— si^KSstion of, as a substitute 
for the steam-engine, viii. 135-136. 

Flaws— Power of judge to give eflbct to or 
not, at his option, oonsidMed, viL 808- 
309. 

Flippancy— Held by Mr Spencer Pereival 
as libel, V. 110. 
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Tlog^ng in the Amy— Bentham'shoiroroi; 

X. 71-72. 
^ in the Aimy^Denonlxsmg and degrad- 
ing eflTeet o^ and iUnstiations from eer- 

yioea where it ie not practised^ ix. 421 -422. 
Flogging— Absence of, a feature of the 

Cbrestomathie system of Educationy Tiii. 

15-16. 
Flood— Henry— Casoal notice ot, x. 122. 
Flood— Tonl<m. A yisiter of Bentham in 

his boyhood, x. 14. 
Florence— The Author's opinionsoneyidence 

quoted in, iv, 576-677. 
Flowers— Bentham's liking for, x. 152, 178- 

179, 532, 543. 
Fluxions— Mathematical fictions, the nature 

of which should be explained to leamers, 

Tiii. 174. 
Fluxional Algebra— The characteristics of, 

Tiii. 105 n. 
Folkestone— Lord. His Bill for preTenting 

the Sale of Seats in Parliament, iii. 487 n. 
Fonblanqne— Albany— Mention of, x. 563. 
Fontana — LiterTiew between Bentham and, 

X.150. 
Food— £ffi»ct of cheapness of, iL 549. 

— Need, want, and desire of, as motiyes, i. 
197. 

— Free Trade in, the best security for sub- 
sistence, iii. 71. 

— The ratio of supply of, in connexion with 
prison discipline : dionld be abundant but 
coarse, iT. 123-124. 

Force or impresdveness as a property desir- 
able in language, Tiii. 307. 

Force — Probative in eyidence,considered,TL 
220-223. See ProbatiTe Force. 

— PhysicaL An element necessary to the 
existence of goTcmment, ix. 47. 

Force and arms — ^Vague use of the expres- 
sion in indictments for sedition,T. 257-258. 

The employment of the term, in 

King's Bench writs as a means of securing 
juriwiiction, t. 494. 

Force — DefensiTC — How and in what man- 
ner at the command of the Prime Minis- 
ter, according to the Constitutional Code, 
ix. 205-206. 

•— — ProTisions for, in Constitutional Code, 
ix. 333-428. See Defensive Force. 

Force— NationaL How to make the Poor- 
La^Ffs subserTient to, by training, &c 
Tiii. 420-421. 

Force— Public Oflbnoes against, L10M03. 

^- — Offences against, as a subdiTision of 
Public Offences, iiL 169-170. 

— — Clause as to a, in the French Declar- 
ation of Bights, iL 516-517. 

Forces— New, how &r the disooTery of, 
probable, tIL 85-86. 

— Balance nt Ina^licability of the term, to 
the operations of goTemment, ii. 446-447. 

Forced exchanges and salea— Evile ni, L 
921-322. 



Forcible offences against person and pro- 
perty — ^Nature of, i. 119. 

Ford— Dr Brownlow, Ordinary of Newgate 
— Information from, on Forgery, x. W, 

Letter from, to Benthui, on capital 

punishments and the Panopticon, xi 143- 
144. 

Ford — Account of a labourer named, and of 
his exertions in educatmg his daos, x. 
502-503. 

Ford Abbey— Allusion by Bentham to his 
residence at,andtheworks written at,x.25. 

Bentfaam's residence at, with descrip- 
tion of the place, x. 479-480. 

Fordyce — Dr George — Suggestions by, as 
to Tcntilation, It. Ill n, 114 n. 

Casual notices of, Tiii 148 n, 425 n; 

X. 122, 133, 183, 564, 571. 

— Notice of ^efunily connexions o^x. 184. 
Foreign attachment — Nature of the writ of, 

UL 355. 

ranked among complex actions, iL 81 

Foreign Department — AboUtion of secrecy 
in, urged, iL 554-560. 

Foreign languages — Use of the importatioo 
of words from, TiiL 319-320. 

Foreign workmen — Encouragement to, may 
be adTantageoos to individuals — not to 
GoTemment, iiL 65-66. 

Foreign-Relation Minister— ProTidons re- 
gaiSUng, in the Constitutional Code, ix. 
445-447. To giTC execution to whateTer 
GoTemment arrangements haTo a con- 
nexionwith foreign states, 445-446. Func- 
tions, 446. NegotiatiTc, ib. MissiTe, ib. 
Epistolary acceptiTo, ib.. Hoepitial — re- 
ception of foreign agents, ib. The diifer- 
ent classes of foreign agents, ib. Things 
belonging to his department, ib. Junction 
with NaTy minister, ib. To keep watch 
on the observance of treaties, 446-447. 
Principles of foreign policy, 447. 

Foreigners — Li what circumstances and to 
what extent Jurisdiction may be exercised 
over, iL 543-544. 

— Reasons why the oflfer of draughts of 
Codes of Laws by, should be encouraged^ 
iv. 560-563. Abiience of local prejudices 
and sinister interests, 560-561. How fiur 
advantages counterbalanced by absence 
of local knowledge, 561-562. Evil from 
ignorance obviat^ by the power of the 
legislature to reject their work, 562-563. 

— Argument addressed to the Spanish 
peope against the exclusion o^ from pre- 
paring a code of lavni for the acc^tance 
ofa state, TiiL 497-500. 

— Prejudices against their bemg allowed 
to make laws for a country, answered. It. 
463-464. 

^ Efibct of the contraction of loans with, 
and of their repayment, iii. 76. 

Forensic disability as an ingredient in out- 
lawry, L 512. 
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FoTestallen— -Popular piejudioeB oonoem- 

iiig,U.251. 
Forfeiture— DeriT&tioii of the term, i. 451 n. 

— of moTeablefl — Ineqnability of pimish- 
meiit hjf L 92 n *. 

— in case of oonviotion of felony — Incidence 
of, L 509-510. 

— of real and personal estate — ^Distinction 
between, i. 508. 

— Effect of ponishment by, L 403. 

— is a punishment that alfects third parties, 
L485. 

— or PriTatiTe punishment, considered, L 
46M75. 

— Punishment by, analyzed, L 451 -453. 
Property and reputation, ib. Conditions 
in society, ftc, 452. 

— Punishments belonging to the moral 
sanction with reference to, L 458-458. 

— of reputation, L 458-467. How it may 
be accomplished merely legiBlatively, 459. 
Advertisement, 460. Connecting it with 
form of punishment, ib. C^radeso^ accord- 
ing to nature of punishment, 460-461. Ge- 
nerally greater the smaller the affliction in 
other respects, ib. What kind of punish- 
ments chiefly conyey, ib. Temporary and 
continuous, 461. Foifeiture of credibility, 
461-462. Degradation horn rank, 462- 
463. Simple ignominious punishments 
ezunined, 463-467. 

— Pecuniary, i. 467-470. Pour kinds, 467- 
468. Exemplifications, 468. Converti- 
bUity to profit, ib. Equality, 468-469. 
Variability, 469. Frugality, ib. Exem- 
plarity, ib. RemissibiHty, ib. Popular- 
ity, ib. Quantity, ib. Quasi-pecuni«ry — 
Confiscations, fto., 469-470. 

— of condition, L 470-474. Elements of 
Talue of condition, 470. Matrimonial 
condition,470-471. Paternal, 471. Quid, 
471-472. Trustee, 472. How far law 
can operate in theee cases, 472-474. Con- 
diUon of liberty, 474. 

— of the protection of the law, i. 474-476. 
Forged Deeds—Method of preventing, by 

paper-marks, i. 552-553. 
Forgers pay more attention to the use of 

formalities than the honest, vi. 549. 
Forgery— an offence of fklsehood, i. 104- 

105. 

— a mere modification of fraud, iii. 364 n. 

— a species of mendacity, tL 292 n. 

— Different modifications of, tL 247. 

— Rarity of the suspicion of, against a 
deed, ri. 490. 

— Modes of proving, viL 181-183. See 
De-authentication. 

— how fer proTeable by eridence of person 
forged upoD, riL 490. 

— of maker's mark on manufactures— Plan 
for prevention of, vi. 584-585. 

— of printed documents diould be punished, 
▼iL 140-141. 



Forgery of real evidence vii. 15-18. Bee 
Real Evidence. 

— Use of two attesting witnesses, a safo> 
guard against, vL 538. 

— Analogical punishment of, L 408w 

— as a mode of deceptious fkUadonsness^ 
iL45. 

— Regulations for the prevention o( i 551- 
553. 

— Impediments to, by requiring deeds to 
bear time and place, v. 896. 

— Allusion to the lengthiness of the treatise 
on, in the Government criminal code, iii. 
864 n. 

— of Bank notes — Correspondence with 
Dumont and Colquhoun on, and com- 
plaints of the unwiiUngness of the Bank 
directors to take the proper steps for pre- 
vention, X. 356-358. 

Forginc a release against a forged bond — 
allusions to the cbcnmstance of, iL 419 ; 
V. 495; vi 179; viL 49, 50,285. 

Form — a Physical fictitious entity, viii. 264. 

— considered as an absolute fictitious entity 
of the first order, viii. 201. 

Form of oath — Importance attached to, vi. 

819 n ♦. 

as practised in England, vi. 323. 

Forms for contracts— Provision of, by the 

legislature, considered, vi. 522. 

— of Enactment— Considerations as to, iii. 
277-283. 

— Fixed. The employment of a protection 
in exercises of power, L 576. 

— of government — The different kinds of, 
i 272-277. 

— Fixed, in legislative bodies— essential to 
Uberty, iL 332. 

— Judicial. Fallacy that they are the 
shields of liberty, exposed, viii. 478-482. 

Formalities (of Deeds)— how for necessary, 
and the means of enforcing them, vL 64-65. 

^ Kinds of, in use, vL 515-517. Five 
methods of authentication a6 tafro — Au- 
tography, Onomastic signature. Symbolic 
signature, SigUlation, Recognition, 515- 
516. Authentication ab ettra, by attest- 
ing witnesses, 516-517. 

— fiiforcement of, vL 517-525. Not want 
of vrill, but of power and knowledge that 
occasions informalities, 517. The system 
of nullity, 517-518. Penalty produces 
the evil it is intended to prevent, 518. 
Should be under conditions— via., know- 
ledge of the formalities and their essen- 
tiality, power to observe them, and 
observance not too burthensome, 518. 
Treachery in the law professing its readi- 
ness to give effect to people's intentions 
regarding contracts, 519-520. Proper 
means to be adopted— separate paper for 
eadi contract, having the laws and regu- 
liUions printed on tb9 border, 522. For- 
miUities should be easy of observance, 523. 
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NoD-obeeryanoe should be only dionin- 
stantial eyidence, 623-524. Note of sus- 
picion thoold be sabstitated toii!illity,528- 
524. Impogner should declare persuftsion 
or suspicion of spuriousness, 524-525. 
Formalities (of Deeds)— what proper, and in 
what cases, tL 525-530. In what contracts 
ought writing to be required ! 525. Use 
of attesting witnesses. 525-526. One of 
the witnesses should be a person easily 
disooTerable, «. ^. a notary, ib. Use of 
notary for securing propriety, 526-529. 
Honorary notaries suggested 529-580. 
See Notaries. 

— Application of, to preappointed eridence, 
Ti 512-513. 

— should not depend on the shape of the 
property to wldch the deed applies, tL 
543 nf. 

— Casual remarks on presumption of epwA- 
ousness from fidlure in, ri. 24, 48-49, 184. 

— of wills, vi. 530-551. See Wills. 
Formulas— Judicial— reason of their pro- 
lixity, ii. 873. 

— of legislatiTe bodies— Considerations as 
to,ii. 878. 

— Undue serrices attributed to, by the 
Aristotelians, riii. 110 n. 

Formulary for agreements and deeds — 

Utility of issuing, ir. 455. 
Forster— Mr John, and his claim to the 

authorship of ** Wortley's Rise and Fall 

of Ancient Republics," z. 67. 
Forstei^Nathaniel — ^Account of, z. 61-62. 
Fortescue — Sir John, noticed, ▼. 532. 
on the difference between absolute 

and limited monarchies — ^recommended to 

Bentham's perusal, x. 48. 
Forthcomin^ess of parties — Prorisions for 

securing, ii. 47-48. 

— for the purpose of execution in Judicial 
procedure, ii. 96-99. Considerations re- 
garding the Texation and damage that 
may be occasioned, and the means of 
minimizing them witheujt risk to efficacy, 
96-97. Sfeans employed, prehensile 
operating on the body, and accersitiye 
on the mind, 97. Security for forthcom- 
ingness, 97-98. How the fictitiouB enti- 
ties, csiled rights, can be obtained, 98. 
Circumstances which may bar forthoom- 
ingness, ib. Cases where Ibrtiieomingness 
of persons may be necessary, and the want 
productiye of irreparable damage, ib. 
On the part of things — ^its purposes, ib. 
Either as the ultimate or instrumental 
object of what is done, 98-99. Causes 
which may produce want of fbrtiicoming- 
ness, 99. Non-forthcomingness of rights 
impossible, ib. 

— Imprisonment with relation to, i. 893. 

— Account of provision for, in Despatch 
Court BiU, iii. 306-307. 

— of persons and things— Mutual seenrity 



for, in proposed Despatch Court, iii. 419- 
420. 
Forthcomingness — Qnasi-appeal D»r waat of 
exaction of, ii. 162-163. 

— as a branch of procedure, oonddered in 
reference to the ConstltutioDal Code, ix. 
27. 

— Means of securing, uselesdy diTernfied 
in practice, vii. 305-306. 

— Duty of seeuring, in regard to erfidflnee, 
▼i. 12. 

— Proper extent of the measures for seeur- 
ing, ii. 8. 

Fortified places — Engines used in attadc or 
defence of, ix. 849-850. 

Fortitude — ^is only a virtue aoorading to 
circumstances, x. 582. 

Fortune-telling— Motives to credulity illus- 
trated fh>m, vii. 107. 

Forty shilling freeholders in Ireland — ^Ihe 
differences of opinion as to preserving, xi. 6. 

Fothei^— Dr— Bentham's tutor at Oxfbid, 
X.37. 

Foundations — eharitaUe and educatioBal — 
Merits of, i. 333-334. 

— The erection of, an absolute act of legis- 
lation, by which bribery is employed to 
the perversion of truth, by binding people 
to particultf <^inions, ix. 35. 

— The evil of, in a firee country, as official 
departments over which there is no con- 
trol, ix. 303. 

Founders of states — Criticism on Black- 
stone's use of the expression, i. 274. 

Foundlings — ^Registration of, vL 572. 

Foundling hospitals commended, i. 578. 

Fountain of justice— should be the nation, 
through the channel of the Legislature — 
not the King, iv. 305-306. 

Fourcher par essoign, in English practice, 
criticised, vii. 269. 

Fourcroy— A. F. De'— noticed, x. 401. 

Fovrier's Exchequer quoted, vi. 491. 

Fox — Charles James— Connexion of, with a 
negotiation between Lord Nmih and the 
Rookinghams, x. 102-103. 

His use of the expression, mea- 
sures not men, and vice tend, it 470-471. 

Opinionsof, on Parliamentary Re- 
form, iii. 443 n, 449 n, 461 n, 468, 481 n. 

— Oratory of, noticed, ii. 363 n. 

Dismissal of, an illustration of the 

kingly influence in BritMu, ix. 141. 

Opinion of, in a letter to Sir James 

Mackintosh, x. 428-429. 

Noticed, ii. 383 n, 899yi9; iii. 

469,484, 489 n, 506; v. 821; x.W,258, 
289, 366, 384, 403, 412, 415, 416, 467, 472, 
564; xi. 131. 

Fox-hunter's reason for excluding self-cri- 
minative testimony, vii. 454. 

Foy — General— met by Bentiiam in Ftois, 
X. 551. 

Fragment on Govrrttment, i. 260 et sef. 
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Frammii <m CTofiraMdiif— FnfkM to tiie 
int edition d;L 227-2391 

Historical pcofltfe to the Mooad 

•dition ot, I 249-269. 

Hifk«7y of tho Mitlior't tnt oan- 

#optioB oi^ aad progfOM towaads tko opin- 
ions ezpreseed in, and of tko pnbUoation 
•f the woiky X. 78-82. 

-^ PezBOns to whom it waa attiibat- 

ed^x. 82. 

Two letters from the Morning 

CSkroMeU criticising the^ with defence by 
Lind,L 266-259. 

nagments— Pannomial, iiL 211-230. 

FnimmU$<mUnhenidQrmmnar,iM.999' 

Fkanee— Freqneney of religions peneontion 
in,i64. 

— ReTointioa ot, charaeteriiedy L 78 n *. 
>- Breaches of national fluUiin»i 319. 

— Law of ^^ifJiM in, i. 887. 

— Declaration of Rights o^ on the subject 
of Eqaalitji critioiBedy L 368. 

— Allusion to an action regarding a canary 
bird in, L 376. 

— Attestire satisfkction for calnmnions in- 
juries by the law of, i. 376. 

— Criticism on the phraseology of the law 
of, regarding punishments, i 390 n. 

— Instances of the punishment of relega- 
tion in, L 432. 

— Compulsory change of name as a punish- 
ment in, h 473. 

— Bentham to his fellow-citizens of, on 
death-punishment, L 626-632. 

— Respect for honour among the inferior 
classes o^ stronger than in England^ i. 642. 

— Law of, as to duelling, i. 643. 

— Reproach brou^ against, by the sys- 
tem of lettres de cachet, i 676 ; yi. 364. 

— Academy of» Salaries of members of, ii. 
238. 

— State of the bench in, beibre the Roto- 
lution, u. 242. 

— Sale of duties and ofllces in, ii. 247. 

— EflRsct of admitting a numerous auditory 
to the National Assembly of, iL 326. 

— Blethod of transacting budness in the 
National Assembly of, u. 330-331 n. 

— Serrice that might have been done to, 
by the adoption of the British practice of 
Parliament in, ii. 331 n. 

— The evils of the forms adopted in the 
legislatiTe assemblies of, iL 332-333. 

— Procedure of legislatiTe assemblies ot, 
regarding proposal and adoption of mo- 
tions, iL 339-341 . "^cious, horn their not 
being proposed in the veiy terms in which 
they are to be adopted, ib. 

— Procedure of legislative assemblies of, as 
to unity of subject of debate, iL 341-342. 

— Procedure of legislative assemblies of, 
as to mixing the operation of debating 
and votiAg, ii. 343-346. 



SVMiee--Melhod of giving opinionf and vot- 
ing in the courts Ht, ii. 346-346. 

— Prooedure of loglilatim assemblies in, 
as to pre-audiiBoe of mnmbeiB» iL 846- 
349. 

— Procedure of legislatf ve wsemMiee o^ 
to the method of oolleoting the voiM^ iL 
360. 

— Procedure of legislative asaemhUea c^ 
as to referring to finite oa heaisay, iL 
364. 

— Procedure of legislative imfflnbliea o^ 
as to taking the votes, iL 371-372. 

' — Absence of exa c t n ess in writess mtf iL 
364 n. 

— Security to Protestants in, ii. 417. 

— Proficiency of, in chemistry, compared 
with deficiency in legislation, iL 621-623. 

— and Britain. The interest o^ in the 
adoption of propoeitione tending to the 
ostMlishment of a peipetual peaoe^ iL 
646-560. iS^ Peace. 

— and Britain— Agreement o^ would re- 
move the principal di£Boulties to a general 
pacification, iL 650. 

— and Britain. Disarming treaty between, 
preparatory to a plan of perpetual peace, 
iL 660-652. 

— and Britain. War between, peouliaily 
mischievous, iL 651-652. 

— Mischievous eOdci that the conquest of, 
by Britain would have, ii. 651. 

— has no use of a navy except for colonies, 
ii. 561. 

— Bankruptcy the price paid by, for a war, 
ii. 558. 

— Comparative wealth of, iiL 77. 

— Multiplicity of judicatories in, iiL 417- 
418 n. 

— Judicial procedure of-- Mendacity-li- 
cense in, ilL 417-418 n ; v. 200. 

— Attacks on liberty of the press in, iii. 
436. 

— Garrisoning. Eflfocts o^ on the liberties 
of Europe, iiL 436-438. 

— Draun^t of a oode for the judicial estab- 
lishment in, with commentaiy on the 
National- Assembly Committee's draught, 
iv. 286-406. iS^ Judicial EsUblishment. 

— Prejudices in, in &vour of regLstering 
law8^iv.311. 

— happy in the abolition of aristocratio 
privileges, iv. 321. ' 

— System of public prosecutions in, com- 
pared with tiie English, iv. 406. 

— Address to the National Convention of, 
on the Emancipation of Colonies, iv. 407- 
418. 

— Bentham to hie fellow-citiaens o^ on 
Houses of Peers and Senates, iv. 419- 
450. iSW Peers. 

— Scottish judicial systein imitated i^om, 
V. 19. 

~ Absence of judicial fees in, v. 233 n. 
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France—SmaUness of salary of the Judges 
in, T. 844. 

— Notaries in-^iheir integrity as a class, 
with illustrations, t. 408. 

— Frequency of contradiotorj testimony in, 
accounted for, tL 499. 

— Holograph deeds in, tL 515 n. 

— Redstration of births in, tL 574. 

— TecQousness of criminal procedure in, 
with its causes, tIL 208 n. 

— Minuteness of the sifting of criminal 
transactions in, in comparison with the 
English system, riL 467. 

— Limitation of testimony in, yii. 536-587. 

— Court of Marble table in, rii. 291 n, 
810. 

— Law of— Confrontation according to, ri. 
889. 

— Law of— Illustration of temporary re- 
cordation in the procte rerbal of, tL 82. 

— Law of— Precedents from, as to extem- 
pore recordation, Ti. 82. 

— Law of— Female witness excluded by, 
▼i. 116. 

— Law of— Expression of degrees of per- 
suasion in, Yi. 281. 

— Law of, as to peijury, yi. 808. 

— Law of— Memoires of, a succedaneum to 
publicity, tI. 379. 

— Law of— System of reeoUment or re(fxa- 
mination under, Ti. 451-454. See Re- 
examination. 

— Law of, incidentally animadyerted on, 
▼L 417, 421, 499 ; rii. 17-18, 268. 

— Charter of, useftil, though infringed, yiii. 
593. 

— The diyision of, into departments, &c, 
ix. 149. 

— more alire to improvements in the army 
and nayy than Britain, ix. 407. 

— Number of naral and military officers 
employed in, compared with the number 
in Britain, ix. 408. 

— High military feeling among the com- 
mon soldiers o^ ix. 421-422. 

— The number of judges in the supreme 
Judicatory of, ix. 471-472. 

— Extent of attendance of the different 
classes of Judges in, ix. 517-518. 

— Large Judicial fees formerly payable in, 
ix. 523-524. 

— Bentham's first visit to, x. 47. 

— Visit by Bentham to, on his way to 
Russia, X. 149-150. 

— Bentham's endeavours to give a rig^t 
direction to the Revolutionary movements 
b, X. 197. 

— Letter from Bentham on the state of 
ailkirs in, before the Revolution, x. 190. 

— Correspondence as to the introduction of 
the Panopticon hi, x. 264, 269-270. 

— Proposals in Dumont's handwriting for 
Law Reforms to be undertaken for, by 
Bentham, x. 268-269. 



France— Bentham made a dtizen of; and Us 
answer to the official annoancement, ir. 
420,457; X. 281-288. 

— Proposal to Wilberfbroe and Lord 8t 
Helens of a padiic mission to, consisting 
of persons supposed not inimical to tha 
dominant parties, x. 815-820. 

— The progress of Bentham's Works in, 
at the beginning of the 19th century, x. 
878-880. 

— ReflectionB on the prospect o( at the 
Restoration, x. 485. 

— Notices of the progress of the first Be- 
volution in, x. 216-217, 248, 249, 250, 
255-256, 288-284, 286, 296, 297-800, 805, 
818. 

— Notices of the state «( at the reeUna- 
tion of the Bourbons, x. 486, 499-500, 504. 

— Notices of the state of, between the Re- 
storation and the second Revolution, x. 
525-526,527,589; xi. 2, 4. 

— Events ten^ng to the second Revolution 
in, noticed, xi. 19. 

— Proposals to the Duke de Bro^e for 
Law Reform in, xi. 54-56. 

— Notices of the Revolution of 1880 in, xi. 
56. 

— Letter to the people of, on the Revolu- 
tion of 1880, xi. 56-58. 

— Examination ofthe Declaration of Rl^ts 
ot £<M Declaration of Bights: Fallacies 
— anarchicaL 

Franchise — The elective — a trust, L 484; 
iiL560. 

Advantage of simplicity in regard to 

the, iii. 464-465. 

Inquiry into the early history of the, 

iii. 460 n. 

Mis-statements by Brougham as to 

the author's opinions on, and correction, 
iv. 567-568. 

Moderate extension of— the inade- 
quacy of, iU. 518-519. 

Reform in the. See Reform: Uni- 
versality of Suffrage. 

compared with qualification of Jurors, 

iL 127-128. 

— See Suffrage : Universality. 
Francis— Sir Philip— Opinions of, on Pariia- 

mentary Reform, iiL 448 n. 
Franklin — Beigamin— Description of, vrfaen 

5 resent at the Meetiiac of Councfl, where 
e was attacked by Wedderbum, x. 59. 
Anecdotes and notices of, x. 41, 88, 

93, 527. 
His personal similarity to Bentham, 

xi.78. 
fVanklin— Rex, «.— The case of^ dted, v. 

126 n. 
Fraud— The absence of provisions at com- 

mon law in relation to, diovrs the need of 

codification, v. 486. 

— Regulations for protection from, i. 550- 
556. 
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IVftod— What pnnirfiinwit tends to refbnnft- 
tum in caie of erimes o^ L 94. 

— a spedes of mondadty, tL 292 n. 

— generated by the exdosion of informal 
OTidenoe^ tL 134. 

— What proTisione noceeeary to obiiate, in 
oontracta, it 527. 

— Coniliote between law and equity fbr 
sappresdon of, TiL 301. 

— Danger of, not increased by number of 
media through which eyidence is said to 
pass, Tii. 156. 

— Charaeteristio— The, to which makeshift 
eyidence liable, yi. 59. 

— Characteristic— The, of unoriginal eyi- 
dence in general, yii. 182. 

— Charaeteristio— The, of hearsay eyidence, 
yiL 133. 

— Characteristic^The, hearsay eyidence 
less liable to, than eztnjudicially-written, 
yiL 134. 

— Characteristic— The, of real eyidence, 
passing through other media^ yiL 152. 

— Characteristic — ^The, of casually-written 
eyidence, yi. 164; yiL 121. 

-^ Characteristic— The, of transcriptitious 
eyidence, yii. 141. 

— Statements for the purpose of, genertlly 
giyen in the form apparently most trusi- 
irorthy, yiL 156. 

-^ in contracts — Exclusion of oral testimony 
a fklse security against, yi. 139. 

— Protection of creditors from, by regis- 
tration, yi. 83-86. 

Frauds of litigants — Personal presence 
would suppress, yii. 230-232. 

Frauds— Statute of— Examination ol^ with 
regard to yrills, yi. 542-551. 

Fraudulent — Application of the term in the 
nomenclature of olTences, i. 116. 

Fraudulent obtainment. Nature of the of- 
fence, L 118. 

Frederick the Great and the Neufchatelans 
— ^Anecdote of, L 181. 

His limitation of actions to ayear 

animadyerted on, iL 81. 

*— His reform in custom-house sala- 
ries, iL 244-245. 

Attempts of, at codification, iL 

229. 

His eflbrts to increase the opu- 
lence of Prussia, iiL 44 n, 58. 

His direction not to accompany 

laws with reasons, criticised, iy. 526. 

His influence with Lord Chatham, 

X.94. 

Casual noticesof, iy.3l7; ix. 228; 

X. 585. 

Fredericean Code — Law of diyoroe by, L 
355. 

Law of marriages by, L 357-358. 

Left-handed marriages prohibited by, 

L545. 

Arrangement of the, criticised, iiL 163. 



Fredericean Code— Incompleteness of theJiL 
206. 

Free— That all men are bom, and remain — 
Fallacy of, iL 498. The truth that too 
many are not so, ib. 

Free goyemments— Circumstances which 
distinguish from despotic, L 288. 

Free labour— Adyantages of, in prisons, 
urged, iy. 49-51. 

-^ — More productiye than that of slayes, 
L345. 

Free Trade. 8€e Bounties : Monopolies : 
Restrictions: Trade. 

Freedom of discussion— Securitiesfor, adapt- 
ed to a Mahommedan state, yilL 584-585. 

Freedom — Line of demarcation between 
slayery and, L 844. 

Freedom of the Press, fi^ Liberty of the 
Press. 

Freedom of suffrage — an element of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, iiL 453. 

Examination of the seductiye in- 
fluences that impede, iii. 476-482. 

Freeholds— Forfeitures of, affecting third 
parties, L 485. 

— Reduction of copyholds to the state of, a 
reform in conyeyancing, y. 391. 

Freeholders— The only class who were be- 
lieyed to haye an interest in the lawB,y. 69. 

— HiBtory of the reduction of the fhmchise 
to, iiL 460 n. 

— Committee of, as the origin of Judicial 
publicity in England, yi. 373. 

French language — Does not express con- 
tinuous action in yerbs, yiii. 350. 

Partiy exempt from the ambi^ty 

produced m the English by the ooiguno- 
tion or, yiii. 85 n. 

Pedantic use of, yiii. 814. 

French — Norman. Use of, in law, a deyice 
of the Technical system, y. 448-449. 

French Reyolution — Examination of the 
Declarations of Rights issued during, ii. 
489-529. iSW Declaration of Rights. 

The anarchical opinions brought into 

existence by, generally characterized, iL 
521-524. 

Employment of the term ^Crimes of 

Kings" in, iL 450. 

Animadyersions on the doctrines 

which occasioned the yiolence of, iiL 218- 
220. 

See France. 

Friends of the People — Inadequacy of the Re- 
forms proposed by The, iiL 516-517, 525- 
526. 

Friendly Bondsmanship, or Bail — ^Proyi- 
sions for, in Principles of Procedure, iL 
103-105. 

Friendly Societies. Adyantage of the pro- 
ject of Circulating Annuities to, iii. 107. 

Friendly Societies' Banks— Defects in, and 
suggestions of amendment, yiii. 410-414. 
Actual legislatiye amendments, 410. 
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FrieBdahip— Eftotofy on teftimaDy9Til54- 

155. 
Frigidarium— Plan of a, ftw tho preserra- 

tion of fruit, Tegetables, aninud fbod, &o^ 

z. S46-850. 
Frost— EzpMisioii by, oonddered as a Bonree 

of motion, nil. U2. 
Frnctifying— i^oality of, in rewards, ii. 216. 
Fmgalitym public rewards, ii. 201-203. 

— Character attribated to the motiye of, i. 
214. 

— Extent of, as a Tirtne, iiL U5 n. 

— as a property of pnnidunent, L 898-399, 
404. 

— How fiur it should be virtually enforced 
by the abeenoe of provisions for the sup- 
port of the destitute, L 814-316. 

— Project of circulatiBg Annuity notes 
conducive to, iiL 145. 

— Forced — How fir inddentaUy aocom- 
pli^ed by goyemment, iii. 44. 

Frugi^ty Banks — System of, in connexion 
with central pauper management, yiiL 
408-417. Propertiee desirable in the 
system-— Security, all-oomprehensiTe scale 
of dealing equal to the capacities of the 
poor, advantageous terms, suitable places, 
promptitude of operation, &c., 408-409. 
Small deposits eonrerted into annuity, 
409. Variety of uses to which the an- 
nuity or its eqniyalent as a stock may be 
put, ib. ProTision for widow, ib. For 
children, ib. Pledge or security, ib. 
Marriage Aind, 409-410. Defects in the 
Friendly Society Banks— want of solidity, 
risk of embezzlemeni-Hlisputes of mem- 
bers,410-411. Their defSscts in respect of 
all-comprehensiyeness — uses in the pro- 
posed plan not accomplished by them, 411- 
412. Incompatibility of the objects of the 
various members with each other in narrow 
and local establishments, 412. Their 
inadequacy from want of skill to support 
a varied scale of dealings, 412-413. No 
^ilities for giving sufficiently advanta- 
geous terms in the ordinaiy banks, 413. 
Their inadequacy in respect of prompti- 
tude and convenience, 413-414. Immoral 
tendency of holding them in public houses, 
ib. €k>llateral inconveniences to which 
the proposed plan is not liable, 414. Evils 
to whidi the general system chiefly liable, 
and from which the local ones likely to be 
less so, are chiefly frauds in relation to 
state of health, &0., 414-415. Sugges- 
tions for counteracting: agencies with 
profit, or the central ^stem united with 
the local, 416-417. 

Fruit — Plan for preserving,in ice,x. 346-350. 

Fumbling as a defdct in the use of language, 
explained and illustrated, viii. 308. 

Function— Use of the word, viii. 231. 

Functions — Use of the term, in the Consti- 
tutional Code, explained, ix. 3. 



PDnoOoBS of tlM Minsters ooUeeiively, ac- 
cording to the Conftitntianal Cbda, ix. 
219-226. 

•» Elementary of Judges, in the Coostitn- 
tional Code, ix. 481-483. 

Functionaries — Propoeals for rendering 
them amenable to Uie Pnblie-opaiieii Tri- 
bunal, by public admonitory nilee of eon- 
duct and deportment, ix. 42-43. 

— Provisions for, at length, in the Constitn- 
tioaal Code, ix. 213-333. 84$ Ministm 
Collectively. 

— Public— cases in which they are Inter- 
ested, particularly unfit for judicial pri- 
vacy, vi. 369-372. 

^- Public Emoluments of See Ofllces. 

Fund — An equal Justice, for tiie assistance 
of helpless litigants— Plan for, in the 
Constitutional Code, ix. 490-493. 

— Helpless Utigants*— Establishment of, 
prayed for in Petition for justice, v. 
503. 

Fund— Smking— Action of the project of 
Circulating Annuities, in eo^jnnotioB 
with the, iii. 107-153. 

Operation of a, on the production of 

wealth, iii. 80-82. 

Funds — ^The. An outlaw punishable by for- 
foiture of dividends trom, i. 513. 

Charge against the radicals, of wish- 

ingto interfere with, discussed, iii. 608-61 1. 

Funded Debt — Project for reduction of, 
through conversion of Stock into Annuity 
notes, iii. 107-153. 

Plans for reducing interest of, com- 
pared with operation of Annui^-note 
scheme, iiL 141-144. 

Fumeaux— Dr Philip— noticed, i. 230,233 n. 

Fury— in what eiroumstaaces attributed as 
a motive, i 53. 

Fusion— Contraction or expansion by, as a 
source of motion, viiL 142. 

Future — Ambiguous employment of the 
word, instead of subsequent, viii. 314. 

Future Tense — Division of, into the simply 
predictive, and the dominative, and in- 
quiry into the reciprocal use of shall and 
will, viii. 350-353. SeeYexhs. 

Futurity — ^Legislation as to, in connexion 
with fifdlacies, u. 402. 



Gabbett— Mr, a visiter at Bowood, x. 187. 

Gbgarin. The revolt of, noticed, i. 572. 

Ga^dng as a punishment, i 417. 

— National— -Securities against, for a Ma- 
hommedan and partially dvilixed state, 
viiL 584-585. 

Gain and loss— Relative proportions of plea- 
sore and pain occasioned by, considered, 
i. 305-307. 
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Gain— Appetite for, % leas dangeroiu mo- 
tiTe to oiime than sport, ir. 222. 

— Hope of-— its effect on testimoBy, tL 158. 
Gallantry. Doable meaning of tiM word, 

and its effects, iL 438 n. 

Gallatin— Albert— (Secretary to Treasury 
of— afterwards Plenipotentiary in London 
from, the United States) Letter ot, to 
GoYenor Snyder, intvodnoing Beotham's 
proposal to prepare a code Ibr Pennsyl- 
Tania, ir. 468. 

noticed, ir. 453 ; x. 433, 462-468. 

Gallery— IHsiter's, in conrts of jfttice, iL 84. 

Galleiie»— InspeetioB, as part of the Panop- 
ticon system of prison discipline, ir. 80- 
86. 

Galleys— Pnnishmentofihe,examined,i.438. 

Gallois—Bf^— Letter from, to Bentham, in- 
troducing French refugees, z. 286. 

casnaUy noticed, z. 379, 38d, 3d6. 

Gahanism— defined, and located in the 
Chrestomathlc system of Instmotion, riii. 
32. 

— how hr connected both with chemistry 
and mechanics, yiii. 32-33. 

— an illustration of defoctiye nomendatnre, 
TiiL 71. 

— considered as a soaroe of motion, yiii. 
138. 

Gambling characterised, iL 255. 

— Caose of the pemicioas influence of, ill. 
230. 

Games. The good elli»cts to which they 
may be rendered conduciye, L 540. 

Game laws. Principles on which they are 
founded, L 329-330. 

OppressiTC incidence of the, illustra- 
ted, T. 234. 

Gamesters — Qnestion, if mortgages should 
not be simply negotiable between, with- 
out diriding the Ainds transferred with 
lawyers I t. 400. 

Qa i d en s — Application ot, in prison disci- 
pline, ir. 10. 

Gardening — Source of experimental infor- 
mation regarding, in a system of Pauper 
management, riiL 426. 

— Place of; in the Chrestomathic system of 
Instruction, riii. 34-35. 

Gamier— (J. J.)— Letter from, to Bentham 
on Law Taxes, x. 398-399. 

— CuuaUy noticed, x. 388, 395, 399. 
Garran— ( J. P.)— Correspondence with, on 

proposal, to introduce the Panopticon in 

Fruice, x. 269-270. 
Garrisoning France. Effectsof,ontheliberty 

of Eurooe, ilL 436-488, 442. 
GaiTow— Mr Seijeant— noticed, ri. 162 n ; 

TiL430. 
Gascoigne — Chief-Justice— Committal of 

Henry V. by— a subject for a historical 

picture, x. 78. 
Gasification and digasification illustrated as 

a source of motion, rilL 134-136. 



Gates— General— Anecdote of, x. 527. 

Gantier—IL— Supposition that he translat- 
ed the Defence of Usury, x. 249. 

Gantier— Madame — Letter f^m, on the 
state of France at the Restoration, x. 486. 

Geddes— Mrs— arisiterin Bentham's fiunily, 
X.14. 

Gender— a proposition inTolyed in the fbrm 
in which it is expressed in grammar, riii. 
190. 

— Ludications o( in oommon names an en- 
cumbrance in language, rilL 346. 

Genealogical fkcts— Registers o( tL 63, 570- 
574. Deaths— dril and penal uses, 571. 
Births, 571-572. Marriages, 572-573. 
Statistic uses to the le^slature, 578. 
Aberrations of Engliah law on this sub- 
ject, 573-574. 

— Facts— Uses of the recordation oi^ix. 627. 

Genealogical Table— Ai^lication of^ to ma- 
thematics, in arranging series of proposi- 
tions connected witii Moh other, ViiL 164- 
166. 

General issue— Nature of the plea of, riL 
273. 

Permission of plea of, by statutes, a 

censure on special pleading, rii. 325. 

The Tarious kinds ot, and thdr ser- 

▼ice as a means of abbreriation, ▼. 42. 

General view of a complete code of Unn^ iii. 
155-210. 

General Warrants — The decision as to, 
shows that precedent cannot make law, 
iY. 261. 

Generalitiea— Use of mounting into, by a 
reasoner who finds particulars too pal- 
pably against him, t. 131. 

— Vague, as fkllacies employed in discus- 
sion, ii. 440-448. Exposition— Use of a 
Tague instead of definite expression, 440. 
ConToyance of an insinuation, 441. ''Or- 
der," 441-442. ''Establishment," 442. 
" Matchless constitution," 442-445. " Ba- 
lance of power," 445-447. " Glorious Re- 
Tolution," 447-448. Allegorical idols, 448- 
449. Sweeping classifications, 450-451. 
Shamdistinctions,451-453. "Popular cor- 
ruption," 458-455. Obserrations on these 
fkllacies in general, 455-457. The use of 
these terms, as contrasted with close rea- 
soning, indicatiTo of sinister design, ib. 

Generalisation — Nature o^ as one of the 
human Acuities, rilL 75 n. 

— How to experiment in the direction of, 
TiiL 278. 

Generic, as distinguished fhmi individual 
exposition, idiL 243. 

Generic ideas— How hi exposition of, cap- 
able of being giren where parties haye no 
common language, riiL 244. 

Generosity — Buschieyousness of the sort o^ 
that gratifies itself at the expense of jus- 
tice, T. 305. 
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GeneTft — LegisUiioii coDunittee of— Desire 
of, to foond their PeiuJ Code on Beni- 
hun'a yiewB, ir. 569-570. 

— Dninoiit's oommiinion to prepare a body 
of laws tor, ir. 479, 507. 

— Dmnont's desoriptioii of the state of^ in 
1816, z. 487. 

— Somptoary laws in, L 585. 

— Law of divorce in, L 355. 

— System of honorary rewards in, ii. 231. 
Geniooecopic or Theoretical Ethics— Position 

0^ in the Encyclopedical Sketch of Art 

and Science, liii. 94. 
GenitiTO— The only internally inflected case 

in English language, yiii. 346. 
Genios — Inyentiye — DiflLcnlties it has to 

oombat with in bringing its efforts before 

the world, liL 49-50. 
Genoa— Tisited by Bentham on his way to 

Russia, z. 150. 
Gentlemen— shonld be mixed with the yeo- 
man cUuss in common juries, t. 164-165. 

— and yeomen — Distinction between, it 
140-141. 

Gentoo laws — Singular rules as to peijury 

in,Ti. 271-272, 324. 
Gentoos — ^Position of, in the scale of sensi- 

biUty, i. 174. 
Genuineness, as distinguished ftom verity, 

not noticed by Gil&rt in his work on 

Evidence, vi. 183. 

— of a document — Proper course where 
unsuspected, vi. 120-121. 

— of a document — ^proper course where it 
is suspected, vi. 121-122. 

— of writings — Securities, Ac, for. iSW 
Authentication. 

(3enu8 — ^a word which cannot be employed 
otherwise than in relation to species, viiL 
122 n. 

— Belation of, to species, viii 264-266. 
Genera must be formed by aggregation 
before species are formed by analysis, ib. 

Genus Generalissimum — How created by 
abstraction, and divided, viiL 257. 

Geognosy — Defined and located in the Chres- 
tomathic system of Instruction, viii. 34. 

— Illustrative of the rise of new branches 
in the arts and sdences, liii. 27. 

Geography— Defined and located as abranch 
of instruction in the Chrestomathic School, 
ViiL 29, 33. 

— Extent to which a knowledge of, may 
be useftd to the working-classes, viii. 
25. 

— The field of, separated from that of 
Topography, viiL 243. 

— a science involving the predioament of 
place, viii. 286. 

— Uranological — defined and located in the 
Chrestomathic system of Instruction, viii. 
38. 

Geographical criterion for jurisdictions, vii. 
288. 



Geographical criterion for juri8dietkm»~ 
i& original kind in England, viL 296. 

Geometry— Defined and located as a braii^ 
of instruction in the Chreefaunathie School, 
viiL 29, 33, 36. 

— expressed by the term Morphosoopie 
Posology, in the Encyclopedical Sketch 
of Art and Science, viiL 85,287. 

— distinguished from Algebtm, viiL 37. 

— a science involving the predicaments <^ 
number, figure, and quantity, viiL 287. 

Geometry and Algebra— New principles of 
instructita applicable to, for the purpose 
of applying to them the exercise of the 
Chrestomathic system, viiL 155-185. 

Verbally-expressing, or Diagram- 
discarding Prindple, viiL 155-160. To 
state the propositions and demonstrate 
them in descriptive language, without the 
aid of a diagram, 155-156. Instaneee in 
which it vras practised, 166. Mode of 
descriptive designation adopted, ib. Di- 
vision into enuneiative and demonstrative 
parts, ib. Directive part, ib. Use in 
collecting and fixing, in the aggregate, 
the knowledge acquirod, 156-157. Saving 
of the time cl constructing the figure, 157. 
Why should the enuneiative part be al- 
ways in general terms, and the demon- 
strative not 1 157-158. Aggregate ideas 
attached to general terms become thus 
the mere easily conveyable fh>m one per- 
son to another, 158-159. Considerations 
as to why Euclid did not adapt the ver- 
bal mode to demonstrations, 159. Plan 
for trying whether the learner can ao- 
complish 3ie method, 159-160. Exempli- 
fication in 5th Proposition, 160. Con- 
siderations as to how fir the system ought 
to be carried toe the collection and ar- 
rangement of pr&ciples, 160. Necessity 
for a new nomenclature, ib. 

Practical use-indication-maximia- 

ing Principle, viiL 161-164. The great 
service of separating the parts useftd from 
those which not, 161. Probabilittes and 
astronomy — cases vrhere there is ab- 
solute utility, ib. Department where the 
use is only occasional — mechanics, ib. 
Economy of time from having the dirtino- 
tion fixed, ib. Cases where there is only 
a preparatory use, as a channel to others 
absolutely useftil, 161-162. Neceasi^ 
for a separation tor the Chrestomathio 
School, and manner of accomplishing it, 
162. Unpopularity of these novel notions 
— Beddoes* book, ib. Mathematics not 
true unless in so tor as usetol, i. «. in so 
tor as the general propositions have indi- 
vidual ones to which they apply, 162-163. 
All mathematical ideas have root in phy- 
sical, 163. Propositions invented in the 
order of practical application, 163-164. 

The Genealogical-Table-emphiy- 
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ing, or sTiioptie-iliaiion indiiUitiiig prind- 
ple, TiiL 164-166. The priiidpl^— 4]ie 
relations of which the propoeitioiui mre 
flueeeptible in respect of use, 164. Gon- 
Btraetion of the table — Demonstratioiis 
like kites, and the propositions on which 
they are founded the tails, 164-165. Adap- 
tation as school exercise, 165-166. 

Geometry and Algebra — Special Tisible sign- 
employment-maximiiingPrinciple,Tiii.l66- 
169. The signs to be special and arbitrary, 
166. €^metrical dii^[rams not arbitrary 
bnt imitatiye, ib. The chief nse abbreyia- 
tion,by condensing the multitudes of arbi- 
trary signs of whichsentences are composed 
into one, 166-167. New signs being the 
learning of a new language, a certain im- 
pediment created, 1 67. Use of Algebraic 
signs in abridgement, ib. Where signs 
are not arbitrary but analogous, they are 
liable to be cumbrous — vide Laroisier's 
Chemistry, ib. An experiment tried in 
the use of signs, and its operation, 168. 
Use in the genealogical table, ib. Whe- 
ther should signify other propositions be- 
sides those of Euclid, 1 68- 1 69. Exercise 
by translation fh>m the purely diagram- 
matic mode into the purely rerbal, 169. 

— key-presenting, or special con- 

triTanoe-indicating principle, Tiii. 169- 
177. Applicable bc^h to Geometry and 
Algebra, 169. Economy by baring kevs 
that may serye whole classes of propow . 
tions,ib. Specimen in Montucla's Hi? 
tory of Mathematics, 169-170. No ex- 
planation oyer offered of the abbreyiations 
in Algebra, 170-171. Facility that would 
accrue to learners if there were a definite 
explanation, 171. Difi(Brence in the nature 
of Geometry, ib. Adyantage of remoying 
hard words from the path of the learner, 
1 72-1 73. Praetical-use-indioation system 
would of itself conyey explanation, 178. 
Purely yerbal mode should be employed 
in giying the explanations, ib. The tonic 
or inyigorating use of Mathematics, to 
be found in C^metry, in contradistinc- 
tion to Algebra, 173. Necessity of ex- 
pUining the fictions, yii. Fluxions or Dif- 
ferential calculus, 173-174. Conyersions 
tnm the Algebraic form into the Greome- 
trical are fictions, but not ^iee tend, 174. 
The necessity of the use of the fictions — 
e. a^ Fluxions — should be made known, ib. 
Illustrations of apparent self-contradic- 
tions in Algebraic language fh>m this de- 
fect; e. ^.,negatiye quantities, 175. Euler 
quoted in support, 175-176. Keys com- 
posed of the contriyances for accomplish- 
ing the object, 176. Great differences 
between understanding what so explain- 
ed, aad understanding according to the 
ordinary acceptation, 177. 

Need of reyision of the whole field 



ot for the purpose of Chreetomathic in- 
struction, yiii. 177-184. iSM Mathematics. 

Geometry and Algebra — Interconyersion of, 
yiiL 184-185. 

Improper application of the terms 

Synthesis and Analysis to, yiii. 258-259. 

Geoige III. — Ode on ib» accession of, x. 41. 

an illustration of the follacy <xf mak- 
ing a king's personal character an argu- 
ment for monarchy, ix. 141-142. 

Charges against, iy. 431-432. Perse- 

eution of Wilkes, 431. Rapacity, ib. 
Bankruptcies, ib. Droye Sweden to war 
with Russia, ib. Caused the reyolution- 
ary war with France, 431-432. Pirati- 
cal war with Spain, 432. 

Charges against, of thwarting the 

Panopticon Penitentiary project, xi. 96- 
107. 

— — Allusions to his opposition to the 
Panopticon plan, and his motiyes, iy. 17 !• 
172; y. 468. 

his opposition to the author's Poor- 
law plan, y. 422; xi. 97, 102. 

undesenring of the reputation of hay- 
ing made the judges independent, x. 548- 
549. 

his resistance to Catholic relief on the 

ground of his oath, y. 193. 

Coronation oath an excuse to, for 

proceedings against America, iL 117- 
118n. 

Papers he wrote in the Annals of 

Agriculture, x. 285. 

charged with writing letters in the 

Gazette de Leyde, urging Denmark to a 
rupture with Russia, x. 201. 

— — Letter, signed ** Partizan," in the Pub- 
lic Adyertiser attributed to, in answer to 
Bentham's Anti-Bfachiayel Letters,x. 206- 
207. 

Authority for holding him the author 

of the letter of Partisan, x. 211-212. 

Letter to, on the inyentions in nayal 

architecture of Sir Samuel Bentham, and 
on the Panopticon, x. 260-261. 

Notices of his dispute with Wilkes, 

x. 65-66. 

his proposal to take refhge yrith 

Bishop Hurd in case of an inyasion, x. 
418-419. 

Casually noticed, y. 130, 280; ix. 133, 

291, 607; X. 250, 591 ;xi. 63. 

George IY. — Despotic principles of, iii. 562. 

his approyal of the BCanohester mas- 
sacre, ii. 470 n. 

-— — Inroads by, on liberty of the press, 
U. 125. 

as Prince Regent. Character of, x. 472. 

Georgia^Power <^ the Crown in the Colo- 
nies, as illustrated in the foundation of 
the Colony of, iy. 258. 

German Diet— The. An illustrat on of an 
international judicature, ii. 552. 
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GeniuuiB— -Opinion of the, z. 584, 5<»2. 

— The Andent Effects of i<UeneM on, 
iL254n. 

Crermany— illostrates the adyvitages of 
popalar edacation, yiiL 20. 

— Secrecy and despotinn of judicial pro- 
cedure in, tL 604. 

— Inquisitorial procedure in, iL 88. 

-^ Letter to Bentham with remarks on the 
political position o^ in 1794, x. 297-300. 

— Ranks it nobility in, iz. 87. 
Gestation — Duration ot, in relation to evi- 
dence, Tii. 88. 

Ghent — Practice of the House of Correction 

at,iT. 13. 
Ghies— Hassuna d', of Tripoli— Notices of, 

Tiii. 555; z. 534. 
Ghosts — Children frightened into a belief 

in, ii. 418. 

— Dread of, created in Bentiiam in his in- 
Ikncy, and its effects on his neires, z. 18- 
19. 

— Ezperimental argument against, z. 587. 

— among the delusions created by intel- 
lectual ignorance, riii. 13. 

— Instances of eridence professed toeome 
through, yti. 101-102 n. 

Gibbon— Edward, noticed, z. 55, 56. 

Gibraltar. Reasons for giring up, iL 548 n. 

Gibson and Johnson — Case of, cited, ri. 488. 

Giiford— Sir Robert, noticed, t. 357. 

Gifts by the Goyemment, to conduct com- 
mercial undertakings, &c., considered, 
iii. 59. 

CHlbert — (Chief Baron,) his analogy between 
records and diagrams, tL 184, 565; rii. 
71-72. 

— his dirision of aU eridence into written 
and unwritten, ri. 71. 

— his reasons for secrecy in equity caases 
ezamined, ri. 374 and n. 

— his fUse theory of eridence, ri. 143-145, 
183-187. Confounds Terity and authen- 
ticity, ib. 

— his reasoning on matters of record, ri. 
185-186. 

— his arguments for the necessity of se- 
crecy in ezamining witnesses by commis- 
sion, tIL 540-542. 

— noticed or quoted, tL 55, 73, 140, 175, 
205, 565; rii. 200, 273. 

Gilmei^F.W. Letter from, z. 498-499. 

Gladiatorial ezhibitions — Ferocity nourish- 
ed bv, i. 562. 

Glanrili--Joseph, on witchcraft, noticed, 
▼11362. 

GlanriUe — Rannlph, noticed or quoted, ii 
152; iu. 420; rii. 243, 269, 379 n. 

Glenberrie — SilTester IXm^as, Lord, no- 
ticed, z. 133, 174, 175, 186; zi. 99. 

Globe Insurance Company — Author's plan 
of a frugality bank adopted by, iii. 145 n. 

Objection to priYileges proposed 

to be conceded to, as invdring poblic 



frugality banks with a precarious speea- 

latMMi, z. 834-335, 375-376. 
Globe Insorance Company — Sir F. M. 

Eden's account of his negotiations about, 

z. 397-398. 
Glorious Rerolntion — Use of the term as a 

Tague generality, iL 447-448. 
Glory — Destruction and misery caused for 

the sake o^ vr. 438. 

— Employment of the word in discussions 
as to war— a &Uacy, iL 437. 

— LoYe ol^ as a motive, L 51. 
Gloucester Penitentiary— Practice as to so- 
litary confinement in» iv. 73. 

Gluttony, Gulosity, Greediness, &0., as mo- 
tives, L 197. 

Glynn — Mr Commissioner — Anecdotes as 
to non-attendance of, ▼. 364-365. 

Gnostosymbolic Mathiunatics— a term ap- 
plied to Arithmetic in the Encyclopedical 
Sketch of Art and Science, rilL 86. 

God. jS^ Deity. 

Godhead — Unity of the, a characteristic of 
later creeds, L 66. 

Godefroy — ^Mr, an early acquaintance of 
Bentham, z. 66. 

Goddphifr— Esrl ol^ noticed, rii. 528; z. 
31. 

Godwin— William, noticed, iL 462; z. 13, 
59. 

Gold currency — Eztent of the, iiL 111 n. 

— Transmutation of baser metals into, an 
illustration of the motives which superin- 
duce credulity, rii. 106. 

Goldsmith — Oliver— A meeting with, z. 124. 

noticed, viiL 313. 

Golowkin— Count — Notices of, in a letter 

from Lord Wycombe, z. 311-312. 
Good. The adjective, vaguely used to mean 

what the speaker approves of, iL 441. 

— as denoting pleasure or ezemption frtnn 
pain — Considerations regarding, iiL 214. 

— The component elements of, L 206. 

— Impropriety of applying the expression 
to species of motives, L 214-216. 

— The proper application of the term, i. 
216-217. 

Good in theory, bad m practice. The ez- 

preesion considered as a fkllacy, iL 459- 

460. 
Good conduct — Security for, considered, L 

519-520. 
Good man and citisen— Definition of, by the 

second French Declaration, eritidsed, iL 

527-528. 
Good order — Uses made of the term, by 

Philosophers, L 9n. 
Good rule and bad rule, in relation to the 

Constitutional Code, iz. 46-64. ^Rnle: 

Good and Bad. 
Good will— Nature o^ L 53, 56, 453. 
Difference in the disposition shown 

by, according to the tendeiicy of an act, 

L62. 
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Good will—A standing Tutelary motiTe^ t 
65. 

Good and bad — Arbitrary diTirion of man- 
kind into, by the Tulgar, L 487. 

Good and e^il — Prefixtnre of the word 
"^ matter " to, as a means of mensuration, 
iU.287. 

of the first and second ord ers 

Uses made of the diyision, iii. 288-290. 

Goods— Community of, inconyeniences o^ L 
841-842. 

Incompatibility of, with progres- 
sion, i. 812. 

Goodness and badness of intention — terms 
erroneously used, i. 42-48, 44-45. 

among the earliest qualities that 

would be expressed by language, yiii. 203. 

Gorani — Joseph, made citizen of France, z. 
281. 

Gordon — Lord Geoige — Allusion to the riots 
of, z. 95. 

Goreli — The projects of, for the government 
of Spam examined, ii. 284-289. 

Gorges— M.— Account of, X. 4^5-426. 

Goss V. Tracy— Case of, cited, yii. 190 n $. 

Goutier— J. B.— Analytical table of Bent- 
ham's Works by, x. 517. 

Gouy-De-<;ase of, cited, yii. 126. 

Goyeming bodies— Renewal of, by rotation, 
i. 572-578. 

GoTBUfimrr— First principles €i, ix. 5-8. 
Proper end the greatest-happiness prind- 
I^e, 5. Actual end the happiness of the 
goremors, ib. These laid as axioms, ib. 
The principle of self-preference, 5-6. Its 
unirersali^ proved by the consideration 
that the race would be extinct if each 
human being had charge, not of himself, 
but of GPome other, 6. The legislator, when 
impartial, Tiewing all interests alike, must 
take the greatest happiness as the rule, ib. 
Any principle predominating over this 
will be sinister interest, ib. Junction-of- 
interests principle— destroying the sinis- 
ter interest, and giving the ruler only the 
common interest, 6-7. Impossible to pro- 
duce this in a monarchy, 7. Conviction 
that it can best be produced by the au- 
thor's code, ib. Reason for the sincerity 
of his opinion — ^the trouble taken in fram- 
ing it, 7-8. 

Government — Formation of, i. 261-272. Pas- 
sage from Blackstone on the State of na- 
ture, society, and the original contract, 
261-262. Distinction of society as natu- 
ral and political, 263. Difficulty of fixing 
the line in practice, ib. Government in- 
dicated by habit of obedience, ib. A 
state of perfect government as extrava- 
gant a supposition as one of perfect na- 
ture, 264. Whether one may be in the 
state of government, or of nature, not 
wholly dependent on the subject — partly 
on the ruler, 264. CIroumstances that 



may affect the relative positions of go- 
vernor and governed, 265. How tiie 
throwing off government is indicated, 
265-266. Reasons why recourse had to 
the fiction of an original oontraet, 267- 
270. Utility the foundation of all con- 
ceptions of government, 271-272. 
Government — Fragment on. See Fragment 
on Government. 

— The kind of, that a man lives under, as a 
circumstance infiuencinf sensibility, i. 80. 

— The art of, defined, i. 142-143. 

— None can have in view the hi^piness of 
any other people than those by whom it 
is exercised, i. 240. 

— Forms of— Blackstone on, eriticised, i. 
272-277. His view of the power of a 
monarchy explained, 272-273. His re- 
ference to the founders of governments, 
274-275. His account of the ancient 
division into three forms, 275-277. 

— Blackstone's views as to limitations 
of the powers of, criticised, i. 283-292. 
Bee Supreme Power. 

— Right and duty of, to make laws, i. 292- 
295. See Supreme Power. 

— fVee and despotic — Cireumstuioes which 
distinguish, L 288 ; it 286-287. 

— Acts of, always creating coercion, should 
not be exerdsed without a reason, L 801. 

— Characterised as a tissue of sacrifices, i. 

srs. 

— Moral influence of the difibrent kinds o^ 
L467. 

— Publidty to acts of, and promulgation 
of reasons, L 575-576. 

— Sinister interest of, how reconofled with 
that of lawyers in inland, ii. 1 1# 

— How fer cost of liti^tion should be de« 
ftrayedby, iL 112. 

— Operations oi^ weakened by unanimity 
in Jury Trial, ii. 119-122, 125-126, 185. 

— Inability of, to reward mere pasdve vir- 
tue, iL 230-233. 

— Incidence of the expense of, ii. 269-272. 

— Extent of protection that should be af- 
forded to members of, against attacks on 
reputation, ii. 279-281. 

— Safety of, depending on screening offi- 
dal malelkctors— The fellacy of, ii. 421- 
429. See Official malefectors. 

— No collection of men having a wish en- 
tirely to dissolve, ii. 424. 

— Fallacy of inferring attacks on, when its 
vices oiUy are attacked, ii. 440-441. 

— Nature of the operations of %, and inap- 
plicability of the word " balance ** to them, 
iL446. 

— Application of the term to those who ad- 
minister it— a fellacy, ii. 448. 

— Good. Influence of the Crown and au- 
thority of the Bishops defended as con- 
tributory to, instead of being considered 
obstades, ii. 467-468. 
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GoTerament — All rights based on the ezis- 
tenoe of, ii. 501. 

— neyer originated in a contract, ii. 501- 
502. 

— That no act of, can be exercised except 
by anthority of the nation— Gritieism on 
the doctrine in the French Declaration of 
Rights, u. 504^05. 

— The folly of its interfering to restrict the 
commercial projects of indiTiduals, ilL 25- 
26, 43-44. 

— limitations of the extent to which it 
should interfere in Political economy, ilL 
83-35. See Economy. 

— Wherein it is justified in interfering to 
arrange or increase the amount of national 
weal^ilL 41-42. 

— Support that would be giyen to, by a 
euxtency of circulating ^muity notes, 
iii. 145-146. 

— Monopoly of paper as well as metallic 
money should be in, iii. 148-149. 

— Reason why the paper money of, does 
not circulate so adyantageously as that of 
the Banks, iiL 149-158. 

— Foundation of, and principle of obodi- 
enoe to, iii. 219. 

— considered as the choice of the least 
among eiils, it. 543. 

— How fiur it should lay in a stock of ctI- 
dence for all purposes, yL 509. To be 
impeded only by impracticability and ex- 
pense, ib. 

— Offences against, particularly unmeet 
for judicial privacy, tL 869-370. Judge, 
prosecutor, and defender, should not be 
entrusted with power to withdraw them 
from publicity, 370-872. 

— Secrets of, should not be extortable in 
eridenoe, Tii. 348. 

• — The art of, as a branch of Ethics— Posi- 
tion of, in the Encyclopedical Sketch of 
Art and Science, liii. 94. 

— as a department of uniTersal grammar, 
Tiii. 855-356. 

— Bad, is yexation when it iigures indivi- 
duals, oppression when multitudes, viii. 
558. 

— Elements ofthe distinction between good 
and bad, ix. 46-64. See Rule. 

— Means of, in connexion with the supreme 
constitutive power, ix. 95-96. 

— Federative and simple forms of, com- 
pared — the disadvantages of the former, 
and advantages of the latter, ix. 643- 
W7. 

Government Advocate. See Advocate. 

Government Offices— Use of Annuity notes 
in making payments at, iii. 1 1 1. 

(Sovemors of Provinces — Fremont changes 
of, as a precaution against revolts, ftc, t 
572. 

Gradnable and Non-graduable— Suits di- 
vided into, ii 84. 



Gradual Use made of the word in delay- 
ing reforms, ii. 433-434. 

Gradual-Progression Principle in the ma- 
nagement of the Chreetomathic School, 
viii. 50. 

Graham — Sir James — Letter from, xL 51. 

Grain — Free trade in, the best seeuxity for 
subsistence, iii. 71. 

— Tables of Imports and Exports oi^ from 
1792 to 1812, iiL 102-108. 

— Foreign — How much o^ used in Britain, 
iiL 99. 

G&mMAB— Its etymology : original and mo- 
dem acceptation, compared with those of 
rhetoric, viiL 91-98 n. 

— must have been preceded by the dis- 
covery of letters and the art of writing, 
which necessary to its formation, viiL 92 n. 

— formed by analysis of language after it 
has been created, viii. 822. 

Grammar— Universal Fragments on, viiL 
339-357^- 

Introduction to, viiL 341-343. How 

the subject may be undertaken by one not 
acquainted with many languages, 341-342. 
Absolute and relative qualities of lan- 
guages, ib. Analogy sufficient for the pur- 
pose, ib. Copiously and sparingly inflected 
languages, ib. English of the latter, and 
thence well adapted to a treatise on uni- 
versal grammar, 342. Topics to be con- 
sidered, ib. Purposes of language, ib. 
Properties, ib. Advantage of the dar- 
ingly inflected in these, ib. Means of 
improving language derived from the in- 
quiry, ib. Distinction to be kept in view 
between parts of speech essentially diver- 
sified, and parts not so, 342-343. Diver- 
sifications of the noun and verb, ib. 

Its reference to the words used in 

discourse in respect to the relations of the 
diflSsrent classes of words to each otlrar, 
viii. 343. 

Uses of, viiL 344. Facility to study 

of languages, ib. Facilitating choice of a 
language to studv, ib. Facilitating the 
study of thought ttirong^ an acquaintance 
vdth its signs, ib. 

— Universal— Hints towards the eomposi- 
tion of an elementary treatise on, for the 
Chrestomathic system of Instruction, viiL 
185-191. IiOroduction, 185-186. Basis 
on logical considerations, 185. Home 
Tooke's discoveries left unfinished, ib. 
The proposed instruction would dkow the 
superiority of the EugUsh language as a 
vehicle of discourse, 185-186. Utility to 
missionaries, 186. Lanauage, 186-188. 
Analysis of the matter o^ 186. Uses id, 
ib. Psychical history of language with 
relation to the uses, 186-187. Great di- 
vision into material and immaterial, or 
real and fictitious entities, 187. Sfits- 
matieal tketck of the parte ojf epeeck, 197- 
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